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B. THE AFRICANS OF THE INTERIOR 


§ 8. THE WAGANDA AND OTHER RACES WHO HAVE I'ORMED 
STATES IN THE DISTRICT OF THE SOURCES OF THE 
NILE 


with the Kiist African pastoral jieoples — Mixture of races in Uganda— Waganda, Wanyoro, and 
kindred peoples — The Wahuina — Sketch of the VVahuma States, Unyoro, Uganda, Karagwe, Usinja, 
Ruanda. 


In the population of the lands around the sources of the Nile, divided as it is by 
language into Waganda, Wanyoro or Wasinga, and Warundi, we are met be- 
tween Lake Albert and the north-east border of Lake Tanganyika by an anthropo- 
logical distinction, which appears of double importance as coinciding with one of 
ethnology. In its level of culture this contrast is connected, as in the southern 
parts of l^ast Africa, with that between settlers and nomads. But in its anthro- 
pological basis it is clearer licrc than there, for in tiie settled tribes even the first 
visitors to the land of the sources of the Nile recognised a stock other than that 
of the pastoral races who roamed among them and lorded it over them. The 
former have more affinity than the latter to genuine negroes, but collectively are 
raised above the darker negro peoples as a race lighter in colour and of nobler 
bodily build, the result of a specially favourable admixture of breeds. 

From the descriptions of the most unprejudiced observers we get the impres- 
sion of a nobler type of mankind, and from their pictures we carry away the 
feeling that we have^here reached a border region of true negroid men. The 
statements even as t(^ the colour of skin paint them in yet lighter tints. Among 
the Waganda of pure br<^d Stanley speaks of a bronze colour, or dark reddish 
brown, and in reference, to some of their women, of a colour like light reddish 
gold, which here am: approached that of white men. But of the pastoral 

Waluiina he says : “ Though the majority have a nutty brown complexion, some 
cycn^f a rich dark brown, the purest of their kind resemble old ivory in colour, 
and their skins have a beautifully soft feel, as of finest satin.” Elsewhere he 
Speaks of “ talf^ finely-formed men, with almost European features.” In general 
it may bc*said that here the South and Central African form of figure recedes, 
»nd wg are at the point of transition to those of East and North Africa, influenced 
by Asia. In Uganda, the most important in every respect of these countries, 
tlii.s blending of races has no doubt reached its highest development, «.t any rate 
has been moi^t thoroughly ^^studied. Here the Waganda form the basis of the 
population ; with whom we may reckon also the island -dwellers, Bazese, who 
five in the islands along the coast of Uganda, have the same origin, and .Bpeak 
VOL. Ill * U 
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a dialect of the same language. Both arc negroes with dark chocolate-coloured 
skin and short woolly hair, above the middle height, well-built and powerful. 
The Wahuma, called in the south Watusi, who in numbers take undoubtedly the 
second, and as rulers the first place, arc here, as wherever they appear, the same 
peculiar stock whose acquaintance we made in Section 5 — tall, with oval faces, 
thill lips, and straight noses, their hair, however, not wavy but \voolly. The 
women are so fair and handsome that the Waganda chiefs prefer to select their 
wives from them ; and even far to the west, in Ruanda, the Arabs glly thgmselvcs 



with them as with ecjuals. Wherever the Wahuma are found they arc herdsmen, 
living principally on meat and milk. They arc strictly exclusive toward other 
tribes, live in remote villages, mostly on the edge of the forests, and do not easily 
mix with the tribes dwelling round them. Dark tribes, and subject to them — 
mostly indeed in the position of slaves — arc the Muddu in Dganda, the Wichwesi 
in Unyoro. These have been held to belong to the earliest inhabitants,' and 
special magic powers have often been ascribed to them. Similar to them arc the 
Wasoga tribe. These immigrated from Usoga eastward into Ugi»nda, but brave 
and warlike as they are, were gradually subjugated by the Waganda, while a 
great part of Usoga was annexed. Their skins are much darker than those 6f 
the Waganda. 

The Waganda and Wanyoro arc distinguished from all the surrounding tribes 
by their clothing. They are the only negroes who — unless in imit?*tion of Areibs 
or Europeans — go clothed from head to foot ; and the effect of this is so striking 
that by the naked tribes of the Upper Nile region they arc styled women. To this 
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Spckt refers the talc which the Nyam-Nyams are said to tell of a race of women. 
The laws with reference to clothing arc very strict, and any one, man or woman, 
who lets himself be seen in the road not fully clad, incurs the penalty of death. 
T.jiws as to clothing form a special element in the traditions. One of Mtesa s 
insane orders enjoined that every man should wear a string of beads round his 
wrist, ever)* woman round her waist, and for any omission to do so a man should 
have his hand chopped off, a woman be cut in two. Indoors things are not so 
prcciijp, and <herc the younger women often take their clothes quite off. Similarly 
iiier» go in battle unclad save for a waist-cloth. The national garb is the 
inad5 of bark-cloth, which the men wear as a loose flowing robe. It is buttoned 
on the shoulder, leaving both arms free, and falls to the feet. With women it is 
fastened tightly round the body below the arms. 0\cr the vibiigti chiefs often 
wear a garment of tanned hide, in which a whole ox-skin is used, or two goat- 
skins sewn together ; but the most costly are made of the bright dark-brown 
skins of a small kind of antelope, of which twenty to fort)^ arc required for a robe 
of this kind. In Unyoro and Usoga skin garments arc more prevalent than in 
Uganda ; the Wahuina too wear them by preference. Of late years, too, foreign 
clothing has gradually penetrated among the people, ever since King Mtesa 
exchanged the native mlnigu for Arab dress. In Usui and Usinja cottoti stuffs 
have driven out the old native goat-skins and bark-cloth. The Washash on the 
(‘ast bank of I.ake Victoria wind their bodies round u ith strips of bast, after the 
WaiuMturu fashion. A great number of charms, as might be expected from the 
vigour of the supcrstiti<jns, arc worn in the form of ornaments. Little horns filled 
with some article of magic i)otcncy, and the neck-rings from the giraffe’s tail hair 
- -to which magic power is ascril:)cd — worn by great people, play the chief part. 
Sandals of buffalo hide are often worn, also fxntastic head-dresses, turbans of 
cotton stuff or coloured handkerchiefs, and caps woven of string. 

What first surj)riscs the tra\X'llcr on entering Uganda is the complete absence 
of all tattooing or bodily disfigurement. They have not even the custom of 
knocking out or filing teeth. Mutilations, when not inflicted as a pcnaltv, arc 
forbidden and punished with death. In this respect the Wanyoro stand lower 
than the Waganda, for their tribal mark is two branded scars on cither temple, 
while the lower incisors and perhaps the eye-teeth also of boys and girls are taken 
out when they come to maturity. The Warundi again know nothing either of 
ear-boring or of mutilation of teeth. On the contrary, their teeth arc very , 
carefully looked after. Circumcision is practised by the people of I.ondu, wlio 
according to all accounts are immigrants from the west, and b\’ the Washashi 
east of Lake Victoria, who also ill-treat their ears and teeth after the Masai 
fashion. Infibulation is also said to be found among them. The Waganda arc 
very cleanly, washing often and never greasing their bodies. Their liair they 
mostly Qtit ctesc. 

The huts throughout these peoples arc in the conical style. By great industry 
thc^^havc attained not only to more finely built and durable, but to more nioiny 
edifices. Large doorways and architectural prominences improve the outward 
appearance. Instead of the cylindrical clay huts with spherical roots which still 
l)rcvail in iTnyamwcsi, we find bee-hiv^c shaped huts mostly^ covered with grass, 
i'his better and roomier style of building extends quite uj) to the highlands by 
Lakes Albert and Albert Edward. In Mukungu, Emin Pasha inhabited a grass 
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hut 20 feet hii^'h and 26 feet in diameter. The Arab and Swaheli tnitlcrs ‘have 
become quite used to these huts. ^ Kin«4 Mlcsa used to receive his i^uests in the 
wide doorway of a conical liut, surrounded by a double fence containing two courts. 
This king’s palace was a building, barn-like indeed, lOO feet long, consisting of 
canes and straw, “ but the space at least was of aulic extent,” says Stanley. It 

rested upon gigantic# tree-stems 
as pillars. A hall occupied 
some two-tliirds of the^ pntire 
length of the building ; on both 
sides were long narrow a'part- 
ments, and at the back was a 
suite of smaller square rooms 
through which the palace garden 
was reached. The Wanyoro 
huts, too, have as a rule the 
rounded form of a hoop-petti- 
coat, and arc divided internally 
into two parts. Their fences, 
like those of the villages, arc, 
in Unyoro - where there are 
many wild beasts, where lions 
abound, and there is even a close 
time for wild buffaloes- -made 
of very strong thorn - hedges. 
The huts lie in recent clear- 
ings in the primeval forests of 
Unyoro, among the new fields 
planted alternately with bana- 
nas, Angola peas, and haricot 
beans, occasionally also with 
maize and Virginian tobacco, 
in groups of three or four ; 
hemispherical, with a grass roof 
coming nearly down to the 
ground, which is supported over 

dull, fouud also among Hors, .\gars, and Dinkas. (After cloor by pOStS ; hastily COIl- 

^ structed edifices, which not un- 

commonly are deserted after harvest. Where tranquillity prevails, as in Urundi, 
they live in hamlets ; where wars arc frequent, as in Uhha, in villages of as many 
as I 20 huts. The round huts of the Wahuma stand scv-eral together within a 
thorn-hedge, strengthened inside by a bank of cow-dung 5 feet high ; iyid they 
may be recognised far away by the absence of the banana-hedges and the green 
plantations which surround the villages of the agriculturists. The regularly*' 
shaped dung-heaps, standing everywhere by themselves, mark for a long time the 
spot where a settlement of this kind has stood. The pastoral villages, as a rule, 
consist of enclosures of this kind. Moreover, the negro tendency td change the 
place of abode is here also oj)posed to the growth of permanent residences. 
Banda, the old capital in which Speke and Grant saw Mtesa, is deserted and has 
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•'completely disappeared ; and the same fate befell one or two other towns. In 
rheir place two other capitals sprant^ up under Mtesa — Rubaga and Ncbiilagalla. 
flic salt town Katwc on Lake Albert Edward was estimated to l)ave 2000 
inhabitants. 

The industry of these peoples gives evidence of care in details, without rising 
by novelty in either aim or form to any considerable extent above the negro 
icvel. In* originality indeed their productions arc behind those of remotest 
Central Africa ; but there is the same spirit, the same direction of taste, which 
havelifere sought to express themselves in the same materials but amid greater 
peac4! and mcire secure prosperity. Speke refers in one place to a village of 
])()ttcrs in Uganda, which points to a division of labour. A natural and ancient 
tradition of taste is conspicuous in form and colour, and above all is not spoilt by 
overloading. The simply shaped thin earthenware vessels of the Wanyoro, 
almost spherical, and worked with a light relief in the upper rim only, blackened 
inside and out, outside also as it were varnished by being hung up in the smoke, 
arc delightful with all their simplicity. Two forms of pipe arc in use, one with 
a round bowl, holding little tobacco, and one of conical shape which can take a 
handful, lioth kinds of pipe and the drinking-vessels are also ornamented by 
])ainting with red and white earth. If we consider that all this earthenware is 
made without the use of the wheel, its regular forms are quite admirable. 

The art of plaiting attains a high degree of perfection. The ribbons and 
strings of fine fibre, plaited in variegated patterns, would do credit to any highly 
tloveloiJcd industry, and lo the best taste. Especially pretty arc the four-edged 
strings in which these ribbons terminate, and the red and black /-igzag pattern, 
used in the casing of many articles, such as the double boxes which serve to hold 
small objects. Not less excellent arc their baskets and stands for pots. Large 
flat circular baskets are made from grass ; these arc water-tight and used f(M' 
canying food. From the narrow young leaves of the wild date-palm arc con- 
structed small baskets with lids for holding the indispensable coffee-beans. For 
the manufacture of the plaited cylinders out of which the native beer is drunk, 
a hollowed and carved block is surrounded with tight-fitting plaited work of 
variously coloured date-palm leaves, and at the lower end a kind of close plaited 
sieve formed from variegated grasses. From an artistic point of view it is a 
charming and admirable piece of work. The mats which form part of tlic outfit 
of every household arc woven from strips of young date-palm leaves and arc 
\ery supple. Even remote tribes, like the island -dwelling Wakcrewc, plait ver)^* 
tasteful i)atterns in their basketwork. Sec cuts on p|). 2 and 6 , 

The bcad-work is equally tasteful in form and arrangement u{ colours. The 
thick body-rings, closely set with beads, llie strings of bast or fibre ornamented 
with a single large bead, the smooth fruits set with beads on one side, and strung 
together in jhains, all show a high degree of taste. The wood-carving of the 
\Vanyo?o is not on the Icvel of their other industries. The fine smoothing of the 

• carv^^l wood, such as is found among races which in the absence of iron devote 
all the more attention to wood, is lacking here, as almost everywhere in Africa. 
The great men of Uganda carry walking-sticks cut out of a hard *white wood, 
nicely rounded and polisiicd. The King sends his staff to meet distinguished 
visitors by way of greeting, as the King of Dahomey does. 

Of the mbugu or bark-cloth industry we have already spoken on p ..3 and 
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vol. i. p. 95. Wc may add here that they colour it in various patterns, usually in 
a square check printed in black or colours. The black piqinent is yjot from the 
soot of a swcot-sinolling wood. Lar^c dark-lcav'cd trees of the kind, which 
supply bark“cl(^tli, and at a pinch firewood, arc planted round the villaj^cs. Nor 
do tlu‘se j)eoplc less excel in the preparation of leather by scraping and greasing, 
whereby the hides become as soft and pliant as glove leather. In metal-work the 
smiths of Uganda arc as su[)erior to those of Unyoro as tlic latter are to their 
neighbours, and in Usui and IJsinja all the metal-work is done by a race of smiths, 
the W'arongo, who recall the Ulkonono mentioned vol. ii. p. 494. They gfet their 
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iron from native ore. Of steel they originally knew nothing. They make spears, 
bells, and rings (jf co])per imported from Zanzibar. They arc very clever too in 
imitating European work, and can, for instance, convert match-locks into percussion. 
VVd’Ison saw cartridge cases cast in brass, which were wrought with astonishing 
accuracy and smoothness. lialula of Fatiko, the lame armourer of the King of 
Unyf>ro, when a prisoner at Dufilch, mended all the Egyptian rifles. 

I'hcir tools are few and simple. For tilling the ground, the hoe or nkuvthc is 
in general use ; a heart-shaped implement with a long spike at the broad end, 
fastened to a crooked handle about a yard long, A sickle-shaped bill-hook is 
used for clearing j)apyrus. In remote districts, among the Wangatura ^and ■ 
Wakara wc find a hoe with a shovel-shaped wooden blade. Agriculture is lookctl 
after principfdly by the women, the men only taking a hand in case of need. In 
the more thickly pco[)lcd Uganda, which is better cultivated than Hnyoro, the 
gardens arc divided from the road by high hedges, and kept with extraordinary 
neatness. Each kind of plant is sown in a separate bed, and diligently kept free 
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A W’anyoro cartljciuvaro dish, 
(V'iciina Museum.) 


•from .weeds. Tobacco is .sown close, in small beds, the .seedlings being lifted as 
they grow up and pricked out in rows. The bottle-gourds, trained on wooden 
csjjalicrs, climb over the walls of the hut. 

• The VVaganda, especially the lower clas.ses, live chiefly on vegetables, among 
wliich the banana holds the first place. It grows everywhere and with little 
lending, so that it must have lung been naturalised here. Various kinds have 
special names ; some are stewed, others roasted, while from others wine is obtained, 
rhey arc also cut up into dishes, dried in the 
sun, Itfid stored against times of dearth, or as 
jwovwions for a journey. Next to the banana, 
the sweet potato, also grown here in great quan- 
tity, forms the chief victual of the native. Besides 
these plants the Waganda also grow Colocasia 
luitiquoruvi, Helmia bulbifcra, various kinds of 
beans, two or three gourds, a kind of Solatium, 
sugar-cane, a kind of red spinach, cassava, maize, 
millet, .sesamurn, rice, and grape.s. The coffee 

plant too is extensively cultivated, but the berries arc very small, 
separated by a deep valley from Karagwe on the west, is famous as the chief 
district for the production of tobacco and coffee. Tobacco is exported by the 
W'ahiya in quantities to Karagwe, Uganda, and even to the Kiches ; and the 

traders arc found all round Lake Victoria. 
Besides thc.se the Arabs have im])ortcd onions, 
tomatoes, guavas, pomegranates, and poppies, 
in addition to which radishes and Hibiscus 
esculentus, the Arab bainia, have come from 
ICgypt. While fowls and eggs aie seldom 
[)artaken of in Uganda, they cat the flesh 
of the tiger-cat. On Lake Victoria and the 
islands, the fish of which the lake contains 
many kinds are a chief article of food, from 
the tiny mukeni, a fish as large as a bleak, 
to the huge knmbari, which often attains a 
w .ig.iiKia irap ; used .also by iiii' siiuli.s, .and in hundredweight and more. Some kinds arc 
MLonni') ' * ' ^ dried, and bartered for coffee and other pro- 

ducts. The mode of boiling in L'ganda is* 
very intelligent. In Ix^iling bananas a large leaf of the ]>lant is laid upon the 

water in the pot, and the fruit upon it, .so that this is only steamed. Meat or fish 

is wrapped firmly in a young banan.a leaf, which has been held for a few moments 
')vc;r the fire to render it supple. Good .salt is a great rarity in L^ganda, that 

Commonly u^cd is a dingy grey, and bitter ; while in Unyoro, on the contrary, 

west of Lake Luta-Nzige, it is found of much better quality. Hands arc washed 
»l)efq^c and after meals ; then pipes arc brought and coffee- Ixjrries pa.s.scd round io 
chew. A person who knows what is jiropcr in Uganda always carries some 
coffee-berries about him, and offers them to his acquaintances to clujw when he 
meets them. The Waganda never drink during a meal, but at the end of it they 
swallow copious draughts of water or the pisaii}^ wine made from bananas. The 
drink, kept in large bottle-gourds, is called mubisi when unfermented, mwctip^i 
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w hen fcrmcnlcd. Mixed w ith boiled millet it has the name of makva, ^ Mhwiba 
is a small beer prepared in a similar manner. The brewing of banana w-ine fs 
ahvays the first business as so(ui as a camp is pitched and a company got 
together. The w*inc being light, it is taken in great quantities, and being casy^to 
j)repare, the poorest can have enough and to spare of it. Speke calls Uganda 
“a /e////;<.’-drinking country.” At his reception in Mtesa’s palace^ the queen 
and the dignitaries drank out of the pail, the cups not pouring in the drink 
fast enough. Drunkenness is frequent, especially in the upper classes. 
Immoderate eating is also a very common vice. Iversons w’cre pointed *out to 
Felkin as having eaten a whole goat at a sitting. Nor arc they less great as 
smokers, and in this the women arc not behind the men. The excellent tobacco 
of Uganda is alwa}'S used clean, and free from mixture witl\ other ingredients; it 
is not made into cakes, but used in the leaf. 

The domestic animals in Uganda arc cattle and sheep, goats, dogs, and cats. 
The Wahuma, who arc the real owners of the cattle, breed a strongly-built species, 
found in Abyssinia and among the (iallas, and descended from the .sv///g^?-ox. 
They arc mostly beasts of brow’ii or iron-grey colour. The calllc have naturally 
\'er)’ large horns, but are often hornless, the horns being scared at their first 
appearance to make it easier for the animals to get about in long grass or tangled 
bush. Not till we reach Ukerewc do w'c find the genuine liast African zebra 

breed. In making presents, people select usually long-horned beasts; and King 
Kabrega’s herd, which lunin Ikisha put at 1500 head, w^as all long-horned. Only 
men may milk ; no woman may touch a cow’s udder. Shee).) (of the Somali breed) 
are few' ; but goats, on the other hand, are plenty. The poultry looks w retched, 
being never fed. Dogs arc kept chiefly for antelope-hunting. The Waganda 
are keen sportsmen, many of them liunting elephants as a regular business. 
Three or four hunters unite and attack the animals boldly, and in cold blood, 
w'ith their spears ; a mode of hunting wdiich claims numerous victims. Buffaloes, 
w'hich in Unyoro are regarded as sacred and therefore spared, are taken by means 
of a contrivance like that shcjwm on p. 7. A hooi) of thorny twigs is attached 
by a cord to a hea\y block of wood. When this is stepped upon, the foot breaks 
through ; the animal is hampered in its movements, and cannot escape from the 
hunter. 'J'he smaller antelopes arc often taken in drives, in w hich wdiole villages 
participate, by means of strong nets about a yard high. On I.akc Victoria w ild 
geese are caught in nooses. Fishing is carried on w'ith energy by the inhabitants 
"of the shores and islands. They fish usually w ith the rod ; the hooks are small 
and not barbed ; and the line, very fine and strong, is made from the fibre of a 
kind of aloe. Night lines arc also employed. Besides these, wdeker baskets are 
in use ; these, fastened side by side to the number of eight or ten, are taken out 
into the lake, weighted with stones, and sunk. After a while they arc dragged 
ashore with long ropes, which have twigs attached to tlicm close to, the baskets, 
that the fish may not escape in the .shallow w-ater. 

The Waganda and Wanyoro arc very w^ell armed. 'rheir w’eapons arc sj^‘ears* 
of excellent w'orkmanship, w ith long heads of different form in different districts, 
and mostly ivith a ferrule coming over the long beautifully smoothed shaft. In 
the south light javelins are usual. In Uhha, doubtless ‘borrowing from the Zulu- 
like Wangoni, they carry long oval shields, made of light w ood, somewhat concave 
and loosely ct:)vered with a network of the thin shoots of a climbing plant ; these 
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neatly covxr the body. TIic shields have a boss in llic middle, hollowed 
Vithin to save weight ; at tlic back a handle of osier-twigs is attached, often 
shaped like a lizard or other animal. Beside the spears, bows and arrows arc 
vKcd, seldom by the Waganda, often by the Wanyoro. The rather large bows, 
recalling the shape usctl on the Ui)pcr Nile, as shown vol. ii. p. 253, are 
difficult to bend ; the arrows are a yard long, often provided with frightful barbs, 
and poisoned. Besides vegetable poisons, eases arc known in which the bones of 
dead persons and the products of putrefaction are used. The quivers arc of 
leatfier and bamboo, and arrows arc also contained in long gourds. Good shots 
cantmakc sure of hitting with an arrow at over thirty-five paces. Besides their 
native weapons both Waganda and Wanyoro now possess 
a considerable number of muskets. 

A few general words may here be permitted upon the 
various forms of shield which occur over a small area 
upon the Upper Nile, and in the Equatorial I-akc region. 

'I'hcy may be divided into two great groups — those made 
(T wicker, and those made of hide. 1 he Azandch shield 
may be taken as the pattern of the former, the Zulu of 
the latter. The former consists of a wattle of black and 
white reeds strengthened with rods at the edge, over 
which the w^ork is carried. The white bands form geo- 
metrical figures wdthin and without. On the inner side 
a rectangular piece of wood serving as a handle, and inter- 
laced, with white reeds, is attached by tics of reed. The 
shields of the West Azandch are similar, but rougher, and 
edged with hide, "rhe Wanyoro shield is a pointed 
elli[)tical wooden shield, slightly curved with a sharp 
conical boss, covered with wicker-work inside and out, 
and edged w'ilh hide. At the other end of this scries 
stands the Shuli shield, an improved Zulu shield, consisting 
(jf a single piece of thick hide. It is rectangular, slightly 
scalloped and padded on the longer sides, while up the 
back runs a stick adorned wa’th a bunch of feathers, bound w ith a wcbl)iiig of hide, 
strengthened with iron bands, and often beautified with iron rings. 'I'he Turkana 
buckler, showm on p. 31, is equally built upon the model of the Zulu or Shuli 
shield, of thick hide, rectangular, scalloped at the side, wnth a stick wrapped iTi 
hide and tw'O handles of plaited hide at the back, and the w'holc adorned at thiC 
upper end with iron rings. One of these tw^o main forms runs all through ICast 
^Africa from the Upper Nile to the south-east extremity, while the other points 
to affinities w ith the Upper Congo and Soudan. 

The importance of the Waganda as a nation rests principally on their military 
institutions. ICv’cry man who can carry spear and shield is a soldier. When the 
kivg in council has determined on a campaign, the great war-drum is beaten, and 
next morning bodies of w^arriors equipped for the fray assemble before the palace. 
They have laid aside their ordinary clothing, down to the loin-clotlj, and painted 
their faces^wdntc or red.* In Unyoro the w’arriors w^car as a sign of war a banana- 
leaf or a bit of bark cloth round their heads. The king, w ith his nobles round, 
him, stands before the palace gate armed wdth a shield and two copper spears, 
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whicli only the king and the most eminent chiefs may cany. Each detachment 
comes up to the king dancing and yelling, and, going through the movements of 
attacking, swears fidelity to him and vengeance upon his enemies. Thus a mighty 
host graduall}' forms around him. Then lie summons the chiefs who are appointod 
to command the army, and gives them his (wders, after whicli the enormous 
assembh^ breaks up. Tlic leaders now send for the various huiongoli who have 
to furnish the fighting men ; it is settled how many each is to call up, when and 
where lie is to join the others ; each division marches off, and in this way the 
whole force starts by degrees for the scat of war. In the fight every man cJrrics 
two or three spears ; the warriors advance upon the foe in disorderly maoses, 
dancing, shouting, and yelling ; when they arc near they hurl one or two spears, 
and fight hand to hand with the remaining one. Prisoners become slaves as a 
matter of course, unless cv('ry [irisoner is killed, in which case the herds form the 
only booty, liesitle these levies the i)oIicc form a standing army, which in Un3a:)ro 
is looo strong, surrounds the king in time of jieacc, lives bj" plunder, and is glad 
to rcceiv’c into its ranks anv' runaway slave, any criminal or lazy debtor. On his 
return journey, Stanley found these troops alike on the west shore of Lake Albert 
and on the north-east shore of Lake Allx:rt Edward, in both eases as predatoiy 
frontiers-mcn, dreaded far and wide under the name of Warasura. He has also 
given us a remarkable jiicturc of one of king Mtesas campaigns. Eirst went the 
auxiliarj' troops, followed by the picked warriors, witli their war-ciy, “ Kavya, 
kavya ! '’ — Mtesa’s name ‘‘IMukavya” is explained further on, — and then the 
bod\'-guard, amid which marched the king and his ministers. Among the tro()])s 
that followed later came Mtesa's large harem. Each division of the troops might 
be recognised bv its peculiar drum-tap ; they marched fast — ‘‘ it is their custom 
to move always at a trot when they have any warlike business on liand.” On 
this occasion Mtesa had jiainted his face a fierj^ red. In order to soothe the 
terrilile ]\Iuzimu or evil spirits, and render them propitious, it is usual before a 
battle to present all the effective magic drinks and charms in Uganda to the 
monarch, that he may touch them, or at least point to them, with his forefinger. 
During the battle the sorcerers, male an<l female, chant their formulas of incanta- 
tion, and fling their charms high in the air V^efijre the cnenw. Stanley reckoned 
the army which was called out against the Wasoga at 100,000 men, and 150,000 
women and children ; probably somewhat above the mark. 

The Waganda possess a large fleet of war-canocs, distributed among the 
ivumcrous islands near the coast of L^ganda, so that the headman of an island has 
two or three under his charge. Many of these canoes hold 40 men, and all are 
well built. In each one arc a number of fighting men, and usually half as many 
rowers protected by the shields. To the war -canoes is attached a prow, the 
extrerniV}^ of which is adorned with antelope horns, while a fringe of grass passes 
along it to the bow. Several points recall the Malay and Polynesian craft The 
vessel is steered by the two after paddles. In their flourishing time the Waganda 
])osscssed perhaps 500 canoes, the largest 65 feet long, manned in all with 8fioo 
rowers and boatmen, but capable of transporting 16,000 to 20,000 men. Speke 
saw among t^hc Wan\T)ro only “dug-outs.” Emin Pasha describes small out- 
rigged boats, which he saw near Rubaga. Instead of the beak a long bayonct- 
, shaped spur is attached, probably to facilitate entrance through the reeds. 

In the character as in the mental capacities generally we meet here with a 
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‘IjjVhcr development than we find among many other Africans; yet tlic difference 
fs not so great that it can be indicated in brief and clear words. One caii indeed 
say that this level of general culture, this tendency to order and cleanliness, 
uwconsciously aiming at a higher human diginty, the greater attention i)aid to 
government, the better army, and so much else, cannot have grown up upon a 
])urcly intellectual basis, but must come from at least somewhat greater steadiness 
and firmness in the character. But all this is easier to recognise by its results 
than to put into words. 

Tfie strongly-developed sociable feeling found among these races is supported 
by their love for music. In this they may he no greater artists than other Africans, 
but they cultivate it in a grander style, and with a greater variety of ai)pliances. 
The)' have regular bands of music, at Mtesa’s receptions twelve flute-players and 
five tlriirnmers performed. The most important instrument of the Waganda is 
the harp, or with a wooden sounding-board, which is made concave, covered 

with the skin of an animal, and strung with six to eight gut strings. This in- 
strument is played with the fingers. Certain largo drums of a specially fine tone, 
some of them the workmanship of former kings, are in the possession of the chiefs. 
I'.ach has its own name, is guarded with great care, and only used on festal 
occasic^ns. The luadiitda, as a rule played by boys, is a mariuiba without the 
calal;)ash sounding-board. Mutes of reed or from the stalks of an umbelliferous 
plant, and horns of tlic ox or antelope, with the mouthpiece at tlie side, arc other 
l)opiilar instruments. Besides these ways of making music, wc find at dances 
little iron bells attached to wrists and ankles. Bottle-gourds filled with parched 
peas and used as rattles are among the aj)paratus of tlic witch-doctors, l*articular 
tunes arc sung and played on special occasions. 

Singing is usually accompanied among the Waganda with the nauga or harp. 
There are singers by profession who arc kept by the king and chiefs at tlieir 
courts. In singing they improvise allusions to occurrences of the day or to 
])ersoiis present. Many of their songs glorify the king or great chiefs ; otbers are 
war-songs, others again dirges for tlie dead. We give two specimens, after 
W ilson ; one a hymn in praise of Mtesa, one a dirge for dead chiefs — 


'fliy ffci arc hammers, 

( ireat is the fear of tlicc ; 
Great is ihy peace, 


O S('|)aiator,'' 
They tied goats, 
.Son of a king- 


I. 

son of the forest ' 
great is thy wrath ; 
great is thy power. 

II. 

O Sematiml)a ! 

they tied goats in vain for liim. 
he has no pride 


The 


T.ubinga, Liibingal 
He lias no pride 
Mkwenda, Mkwenda ! 
Him of whom 1 s])eak, 


liiin of wJiom I speak 
for he freely gives plantain wine 
whose home is Chikongi ■* 
lie has no pride 


For he freely gives plantain wine, 
y^ning men of Uganda arc expert wrestlers. 


They 


a J wavs 


* That is iho lion, the symbol of royal rank. 


^ Chikongi, Mkwcntla's bnrial'})lace. 


* kcriphrasis for death. 


begin 


by 
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taking hold of the opponent with the right hand onl)', holding the left behind the 
back till they have got a firm grip, then the other hand comes into play. The 
war-dances with spear and shield re.scniblc those of the Zulus. 

In their .system of numeration there arc names for numbers up to lOOO. 
When taking messages or re-counting, the Waganda aid their memory by means 
of bits of sticks and the like. When Speke drew near the capital, royal pages 
came to meet him, carrying three sticks, each of which denotetl a wish of the 
king. The first meant his head, troubled in dreams by the spirit of a person 
deceased ; the .second, his desire for a powerful stimulant ; the third, his \\a.4ii for 
some means to keep his subjects in dread of him. In the .same way the ciwcen- 
mothcr enumerated her complaints on tho.se .sticks. 

The government of the Waganda and Wanyoro is based in theory on the 
king’s lordship of the whole land ; but this is not much more than a fiction of 
government, for in truth the land belongs to the highest chiefs of the kingdom. 



WVi'^iiidi iUcu:?il.s : i, carthenw.irt^ jk<1 ; 2 , in;it ; 3. chitrf’s slick ; .j, pijxr ; 5, pltiilctl luht; lur .MuUinj; wine.; 

6, knil'u. (I'roni Dr, I Vlkin's collection. ) 


In Mtesa's time these embodied the popular opposition to forciL^ii influence, and 
Mwanga stands in dread of tliem when he would like to introduce any novelty. 
But if the monarchy is actually limited, it holds an imj)osin;^ position in respect 
of external formalities. Towards the mass of the peoj)lc the sovereii^n stands as 
an unlimited ruler, for he disposes as lie will of life and death, and feels no con- 
straint except in the narrow' circle of the highest courtiers. 'Fliis constraint, 
wfliich may be very larcjcly limited by tlujse who have a natural pow'cr of ruling*, 
takes from the princes of this country nothing of their hif^h sense of their ow-n 
tliLjnity, even when they let themselves be bribetl by luiropeans. d'hc Arab 
Nasib said quite ri; 4 htly to Speke : ‘‘ Tlicsc Wahuma kinjj^s are not like those you 
saw in Unyamw'csi and elsewfliere ; they have officers and soldiers like the Sultan 
of Zanzibar.’* With this high position of the monarchy corresponds the apologetic 
character of its legendaiy or rather mythical history, w'hich is so strong that even 
Ruinanika, the clever king of Karagwe, teemed wdth the most fabulous fancies 
even about his father and his immediate predecessors. Nay, even about himself 
Rumanika made marvellous assertions. Thus after his father’s death there 
appeared to him and his tw'O brothers a very small magic drum. It w'as as light 
as a feather, but so full of magic that it could only be lifted by him w’hom the 
spirits w ished to indicate as the rightful heir. Naturally Rumanika lifted it with his 
little finger, while Ins brothers laboured in vain to do so. He further related tliat 
every heir to the throne, before he enters upon his reign, sits upon the ground at a 
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particular spot The ^^u'ound thereupon rises up like a pillar, and if he is the 
rightful heir, it sinks gently back again ; but if not, it comes down with a rush, 
and crushes him. 

^ Court ceremonial occupies an exaggerated space in Uganda as well as in 
Unyoro. Agreeably to the character of the oligarchy, the people may only 
approacli the king on special occasions, but of the liighcst dignitaries some are 
almost constantly about him and a part of the chiefs are even compelled to live at 
the court. If the king condescends to allow strangers within his presence, it takes 
place with great pomp. “ The first court passed,” wrote Speke, in describing his 
rccefition by Mtesa, “ I was even more surprised to find the unusual ceremonies 
that awaited me. 'Fliree courtiers of high dignity stcjjped forward to greet me, 
dressed in the most scrupulously neat fashions. Men, women, bulls, dogs, and 
goats were led about by strings ; cocks and hens were carried in men’s arms, 
and little pages with rope-turbans rushed about, conveying messages, as if their 
lives dei)cnded on their swiftness, every one holding his skin-cloak tightly round 
him, lest his naked legs might by accident be shown.” Dancing musicians then 
led the procession into the hall where the king sat on his throne, surrounded on 
three sides by courtiers croucliing in tlic dust, some female witcli -doctors, and 
the symbol of Uganda— a woman, a dog, a spear, and a shield. Leopard-skins, 
the sign of kingly rank, were spread in front of him, and the most sumptuous 
drums in the palace were displayed to view. The white man sat for an hour, 
staring and stared at, till the king rose, asking if he had seen him, ‘‘ and went 
away with the straddling step, co|)ied from the lion, which is thought majestic in 
Uganda,” but to Speke produced only tlic impression of a waiddle. A later audience 
\ras graced by the presence of hundreds of the royal wives, from whose charms, 
however, all the subjects of Uganda were strictly compelled to avert their e\'es. 
Next morning, Speke found in his hut twenty cows and ten goats as a present 
to the guest from the king, who was condescending enough to send woial that 
he liked him well. The magic circle in whicli all Waganda live is drawn with 
double strength around the king ; he moves and acts in a cloud of nonsense. 
Nothing that his hands are to touch may be handed to him till it is exorcised. 
The bearer extracts the magic by wiping it with his face and hand. Making an 
offering is thus a serious business with all these ceremonies, and at the audiences 
there is a crowd of women, cows, goats, poultry, dishes of fish, baskets containing 
little antelopes, porcupines, curious rats which his hunters have caught, rolls of 
inhiigu from his cloth-workers, coloured earths, sticks and other ai)paratus of his 
magicians, all having to be disenchanted in this manner and offered to him. 

The court and council of the king is composed almost entirely the ivakiingu 
pr nobles. The rank of the three leading ivakungu is hereditary. The first 
officer of state after the king is tlie kaiikiro or chancellor, who is appointed by 
the king and holds office at the king’s pleasure. He has the precedence of all 
the other grandees both in the council and in his place beside tlie king. Beside 
thdrfc personages two others of great importance live at court, the cliicf brewer 
and the licad cook. They hold a conspicuous place in tlie court, sit near the 
king, and take part in the great council. This great council or Inchiko is the real 
governing ’power in the state. It consists of the king, tlie katikiro, the 'ivakuugu, 
and highest watongoli, also tlie licad cook, who may rise to be katikiro, the 
brewer, and one or two other creatures of the court. In ordinary circumstances 
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the council meets daily and occupies some hours iii discussing the affairs of the 
state. I'he chiefs have the right of requiring it to be summoned. If in less 
important matters the king can act independently, lie must consult the council 
in all serious cases, and if chiefs and council unite in demanding anything, no king 
would venture to refuse it. All chiefs have in rotation to pass three months a 
year in the suite of their king ; the other nine months they may live on their 
estates. But most wakiini^u and the highest watongoH live always at the capital, 
if not fighting abroad. 

From a political point of view Uganda may be divided into four classes ; the 
slaves, the zvakopi, or peasants who form the basis of the population, zvalongbli or 
chiefs of the second rank, and ivahtugn^ chiefs of the first rank. The rvakopi are 
in many respects the most important class, partly owing to their great number, 
partly because the formidable army is composed of them. From their ranks is 
recruited the second order of chiefs, and the sons of zvatongoli became zvakopi again, 
the rank not being hereditary. These zvatongoli govern provinces under the 
Ziuxkungu, and have in time of war to raise a stated number of soldiers. By means 
of this hierarchy of officials or courtiers always in movement to and from the seat 
of government, the internal cohesion in the administration of the country is 
rendered firmer. The king or his counsellors know what is going on in 
tl\c country, and have means of acting vigorously even at the farthest point. 
“ Nothing is lost in Uganda,” says Emin Fasha, and in fact, before he left Mtesa’s 
territory he got back all the things that he had missed in and about Rubaga. 
Europeans and Egyptians have had wonderful experiences of the vigilance of 
Uganda and Unyoro. In 1876 Emin Pasha was only a few paces, so to saj*, 
from Stanley and Mason, and neither had any news of the other. The imminence 
of war between Uganda and Unyoro remained quite unknown to Junker and 
V'ita riassan, who were living In the latter country. Trade is so firmly regulated 
in Unyoro that. Vita having given five shells more than usual for a fowl, Kabrega 
sent word to him that he was not to pay for things above their value and spoil 
the market. All tltcsc chiefs arc ex-offido judges in their own districts, but more 
important cases must be brought before the zvakiittgu or the king himself, to whose 
decision the accused can ai)peal. Chiefs have a judge to themselves, while the 
countless law-suits among the lower classes can be settled by subordinates of the 
katikiro. Naturally there is no written code according to which causes are decided, 
but certain laws are in existence under which verdicts arc given. A condemned 
person is put in the stocks, mutilated, or put to death. The first penalty is 
applied for small offences, such as unimportant thefts and refractory behaviour in 
women and slaves. Theft is often expiated by the loss of the hands, the nose, 
the ears, and — most hideous of mutilations — -the lips. Adultery, and in some 
cases murder also, arc visited with the ca[)ital j)enalty, but for the latter a money- 
fine is generally held sufficient. The Waganda have various modes of ex^^cution. 
Cutting the throat and hanging are the most common. Human sacrifices arc always 
beheaded. For the worst offences a penalty is inflicted under which the vic*:im 
bleeds gradually to death ; sharp splinters of reed arc thrust deep into the body, 
large blood-\i:^ssels being carefully avoided. The greater chiefs keej) a little host 
of executioners, of whom some are always in their train.* They \\ear jI rope or a 
vvdspy wreath of grass round their heads, and, when they seek their victims, their 
faces are hidden by a plaited cap. 
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Cruelty is ftir too prominent a feature in the maxims of government that 
prevail in Uganda not to throw a dark shadow over all prospects of higher de- 
velopment. Always and everywhere it ruins any unfolding of the picture of 
higher culture, of whose nascent outlines some people think that a glimpse may be 
caught. Aimless slaughters, due simply to the wish of the sovereign to have so 
many excelled daily for a given time, or to have 2000 men, women, and children, 
almost all poor and unprotected, caught on the roads for a festival of the dead, 
or to have all Christians murdered off, have stained every government that we 
have heard of. Emin Pasha brings out strongly the contrast with the very 
pcace*of nature produced by this devastation of human life, when he writes, on the 
road from Rubaga to Lake Victoria : “We marched on through banana-groves 
and houses as through a garden. If man has left a gap anywhere, Mother Nature 
has been all the more busily concerned to fill it with a splendid vegetation of 
grass and slim elegant trees. Gardens, artificial and natural, followed in constant 
alternation ; but the former of bananas and sweet potatoes could not vie with 
the latter either in picturesque beauty or in variety of contents. A fair and 
favoured land, with its red soil, its green gardens, its breezy hills, its dark recessed 
valleys. Man alone disturbs the harmony of the picture. Corpses in the middle 
of the road compel us to turn aside ; the small Uganda vultures at our approach 
desert their gruesome meal with rushing flight. Four corpses lie there ; the 
liangman has raked them in together, young and old, cutting the throat of one 
to the very vertebrae, and smashing the skull of another with a heavy blow from 
behind. Daily and hourly the people go past them, perhaps soon to meet the 
s<qne fate themselves.” 

The Waganda have shown themselves ready to meet foreign influences half- 
way. Strangers may attend the council, and arc often asked for their advice in 
various political and social matters. Put their participation in all business 
connected with the succession to the throne is strictly forbidden. Even in 1882 
a report of Mr. Wilson’s called attention to the fiict that foreigners wore beginning 
to exert an influence over the people, and that a considerable advance in this 
respect could be noticed since Speke's time. The Arabs, who have been longest 
in the country, had naturally made the strongest impression on the people up to 
that time. Thirty years ago, bark-cloth, or inbugn^ was universally worn, and no 
one save the members of the royal family might possess any other material ; but 
cvcti Mtesa in his later years, as well as most of his chiefs, wore Arab dress, 
while turbans and white cotton trousers have come fast to the front. Leather 
belts with buckles have spread with ridiculous rapidity. The number of firearms 
increases every year. Foreign fruits and vegetables are grow n more and more. 
R^any chiefs use chairs and stools, whereas formerly every one sat on the ground. 
The few European tools, such as files and screws, w'hicli liavc made their way to 
Uganda.^ are icleverly used by the craftsmen ; and the square house with perpen- 
dicular w'alls and gabled roof which Mackay built w'as soon copied, if on a smaller 
l^caloii, by the chiefs. Intercourse wdth Zanzibar was followed by the introduction 
of the Swaheli language, for though this is not understood by the people in general, 
tw^o or three persons wdto speak it may be found in every village. Many people 
of rank havt: as good a ccurimand of it as of their mother-tongue, and most of the 
great men partly comprehend it, so that the traveller wlio has come to Uganda 
from the east coast is in a position to communicate w ith the people directly. 
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This is the result of an intercourse which has lasted at most two generg-tions. 
Foreign religions have, if in the first instance only outwardly, made their im- 
pression on Uganda. The Mussulmans have not spread their faith, for Mtesa’s 
so-called conversion to Islam was merely nominal, so that even the Arabs do not 
claim him as a convert. He declined to undergo circumcision, and a hundred boys 
and lads who had submitted to the rite were simultaneously burnt by his orders. 
This rite seems indeed to have been the main reason why the religion made no 
way with the Waganda. Christianity, on the contrary, though Mtesa’s conversions 
were only mockery, has gained ground with uncommon rapidity. ' ' 

The royal family is not of the Waganda stock, but belongs to that cf the 
Wahuiha, of the origin of which we have spoken in § 5. Though blended with 
the negroes, enough of the characteristic marks of that stock had remained to 
distinguish Mtesa as a foreigner among^ hfs subjects. In regard to the succes- 
sion to the throne, curious laws existed. When a king died the three senior 
waktutgii chose a successor among his children. A child is alw'ays chosen. 
During his tninority his mother and the three grandees govern the country, while 
the young king is being instructed in the traditions of his ancestors. Even later the 
mother exercises some influence ; when Mwanga was in one of his bloodthirsty 
fits, the queen-mother sent him a warning through the kalikiro only to kill 
those who disobeyed him. We have spoken above (vol. ii. p. 492) of the traces 
of woman-rule in Unyoro. If the three chiefs do not agree in the choice of a 
successor, they fight, and the winner puts the boy of his choice on the throne. 
The brothers of the king-elect arc kept in custody during his minority, and when 
he comes into power are burnt all but two or three, who continue the stock in 
case of the young king’s dying childless. The king’s children hold no special 
rank or position, and not all the princc.sscs arc allowed to marry. 

Polygamy, sustained by a great excess of women in the population, is uni- 
versal in Uganda, from the king, who formerly used to have 7000 so-called wives — 
at Speke’s first reception Mtesa’s excuse for assigning him no quarters in the palace 
was “ that all the huts were full of women ” — down to any mkopi who can scrape 
together enough to buy more than one wife. The fact that many in the lower 
classes cannot get any wives is the cause of much immorality. The usual price 
for a wife was either three to four oxen, or six needles, or a small box of 
percussion caps. Speke saw two of the King of Uganda’s wives offer their 
maiden sisters to him. He indicated his acceptance by sitting in the lap first of 
one girl, then of the other, pressing each to him, and laying his head first on her 
right shoulder then on her left. This is .said to conclude the marriage ceremony. 
Wives arc also demanded as the penalty for certain offences, which naturally 
opens the way to arbitrary caprice. On the other hand, if a wife docs wrong, 
her husband can sell her as a slave. One of the ways in which the king 
maintains his influence or popularity is by supplying his ivakung^- with wives. 
Marriage between near relations is not forbidden by law, and often takes place. 
At a man’s death, his eldest .son even inherits all his wives, excepting his^^ow”"^ 
mother. Women .seldom have more than two or three children, and according 
tf) one law, .which presupposes polygamy, after the birth of a child the mother 
must remain .se]>aratcd from her husband for two years. The king and the 
chiefs have establishments of their own in the country, where their wives 
arc sant for this period. Twins are greeted with delight. The umbilical 
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coi'd is .preserved, if the father is a chief, and ornamented with beads and otlicr 
finery. 

^ The corpse of a king is buried in a gigantic package of bark -cloth, that of a 
chic# in a wooden coffin ; while that of a slave is merely flung into the thicket, 
and that of an executed criminal left lying in the public road. 

The Wag^inda have a large repertory of names. Some are especially popular 
among them, as Makassa, the deity of Lake Victoria ; for they see nothing in- 
appropriate in taking the name of a god. Names of beasts and insects are also 
given to men. Many names have a definite signification. Thus Mtesa means 
“ one wlio tries or decides controversies ” ; Mkavya, or Mukavya, another of his 
names, which he assumed on the occasion of his great victory over the Wasoga, 
means, according to Wilson, “he who causes to weep.’* 

The larger among the political organfsins into which this group of races is 
divided, are also of significance in respect of their relations to the neighbouring 
races. These are Unyoro and Uganda. Emin Pasha notes Kinyoro as the 
older language, and that which has been maintained in the greater purity ; while 
Kiganda has been much modified by continuous contact with Zanzibar, and is still 
clianging. In Karagwe and among the Washashi on the eastern shore of I-akc 
Victoria, as well as oti the large island of Ukcrewc, a language is spoken nearer 
to Kinyoro than to Kiganda. Uganda seems generally like an intrusion into 
an original Kinyoro-speaking district, which embraces LTnyoro, Udda, Karagwe, 
Usinja, and Urundi, and reaches as far as Unyamwesi. Tradition has it that 
a single great territory called Kittara, of which Unyoro seems to have formed 
llic .nucleus, once extended over the district occupied by these kingdoms. 
Kitlara as ci general name has now disappeared ; it is usually applied only to the 
western fragment of the ancient kingdom. From this state there successively 
split off Nkole to the west, Karagwe and Usinja to the south, where perhaps a 
larger kingdom once existed with Usinja as its nucleus. Unyoro lies to the 
north and west of Uganda. It docs not touch Lake Victoria, but reaches to the 
left bank of the Nile and the cast shore of I.akc Albert. Without exercising 
a definite overlordship, Unyoro has a strong grip upon the Kiches, the Wasoga, 
the Gunis or Shulis, the Ulegas and other tribes on the Upper White Nile. It is 
less fertile than the district to the south, being a pronounced prairie and pasture 
country. Cultivation is less careful than in Uganda, and the whole administration 
of the country, the organisation, the laying out of the roads, arc less complete. 
The history of the last few decades records a whole series of conflicts between 
Waganda and Wanyoro, and of distrust on the part of the latter towards the 
former. In the north of Uganda numerous Wanyoro settlers are found, who have 
been captured in campaigns and brought along by Uganda cliicfs. 

Uganda lies in a crescent round the north end of Lake Victoria. The 
country i^ ricb, and maintains a large population. If we cannot take quite 
literally Stanley's remark that the Uganda peasant realizes the ideal of happiness 
after which all men strive, yet copious and regular harvests seem to reward his 
labours. In Karagwe the line between the ruling Wahuma and the agricultural 
Wanyambo is drawn even more sharply than in Uganda. Culture is -in general 
at a lower stffge. Karagwe^ is said to have been founded twenty generations ago 
in the following manner: — A conspirator named Rohinda fled from Kittara to 

► Karagwe with a great following of Wahuma. At that time Nono was king of 
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the Wanyf'imbo, the settled residents in that country. Rohinda manjiged to 
insinuate himself into the king’s confidence, laid an ambush for him, and killed 
him, placing himself then on the throne. Since then the Wahuma have held^ 
the sovereignty of Karagwe. The foundation of the Wahuma kingdom of Usinja 
is said to have resulted from a quarrel between brothers in the royal family of 
Karagwe. ^ 

The expeditions of recent years have brought us acquainted with another 
negro-state ruled by Wahuma — Kavirondo to the east of Lake Victoria. Its 
dark inhabitants arc of Nilotic stock. We have also learnt through Stanley of a 
country called Undussuma, two days’ journey from the western shore «f Lake 
.Albert, and through Stuhlmann of a series of countries to the west of the Nile 
sources, where Wahuma rule or roam, and in some eases have a clear recollection 
of their arrival from Unyoro. To these belong particularly Ruanda, where on the 
plateau which borders the great Central African forest a specially pure Wahuma 
population feeds its herds. 'I'lie lords here arc the warlike Wasamboni, with 
shields like the Waganda, spears of the type of Karagwe, Uhha, and Urundi, bows 
two yards long, and arrows of twenty-eight inches, kinsmen of the races on the 
Upper White Nile and Lake Albert. Their subjects arc Central Africans of the 
Wavira stock. Though the strict military and political organisation of the 
Wahuma states, and especially Unyoro, docs not reach thus far, manners and 
customs point to the presence of VV'^ahuma in this region also. 


§ 9. THE NEGROES OF THE UPPER AND MIDDLE 

NILE REGIONS 


Relation with Kast and West— The separate groups: Shiilooks, Jurs, Shulis, Oinkas, Nuers, Macli.s, Mitt us, 
Jkiris, Nyaiidiara.s, Lalukas — Ornaiueiit and <lross, iron spoons, wea[U)n.s, lraj)S, canue.s, hut-building, size 
of the village.s, agriculture and cattle-breeding, disastnJus results of cattle-thieving— Tra« Its, iron industry 
of the Jurs and Hongts, peUtery and weaving— Music, signal-horns, dances— Family and community 
P«>liiical disintegration and retrogression. 


Tiik great majority of the rivers falling into the Nile in the upper portion of 
its course are broad shallow streams with slow current. For long distances they 
arc blocked by a growth of papyrus and pistia. 'I'hc land through which they 
flow is one vast swamp ; the abominable vapour over the waters, the stupefying 
smell of the trcjpical swamp-vegetation, the mosquitoes which fly about one’s head 
in thousands, the difficulty of keeping a firm footing owing to the uneven con- 
formation of the ground, the numerous hindrances in the way, climbing plants, 
fallen stones, deep holes made by elephants’ feet, all tend to make this district of 
swamps impassable. It is for the greatest part uninhabited, and^ at most forms 
the theatre of frontier wars between the Wanyoro and the Nile tribes living to the 
north of them. In many parts the dry season is the only period of intejpouasc 
by land. To get from the Kongo country across rivers and swamps to the regions 
inhabited Jt>y the most southerly Baggaras is only possible at the very driest 
season. Where the country is higher, the absence of ^ny decided faU still remains, 
and gives rise to a network of streams which arc not less of a hindrance to 
traffic; above all in the Bahr-cI-Ghazal region. With this the water supply^ 
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outside the river-beds is apt in the dry season to be deficient rather than excessive. 
The tangle and swamp reach their culminating point in Lake No, whose barricades 
of confused vegetation have from old times placed a barrier to any advance into 
thc*rcgion of the lakes where the Nile rises. Into this flows the Gazelle River, 
sluggish, rushy, and grassy, from the east comes the Sobat, from the south the 
Bahr-el-Jcbci, already a mighty stream. It shows significantly the difficulties of 
navigation that no true race of boatmen has here sprung up, such as the Congo 
know!^ 9n its head-waters and tributaries. They arc rather mere swamp-dwellers, 
who have attached them.selve.s more closely to the moist climate. Thus, too, the 
spots Where settlements are dense on the Nile and its tributaries arc more limited. 



M(.\sliia-LT-ki.*k on the* Balir»ol-(ihajial, with the Nubian trading llect. (Alter Heiiglin. ) 


even if wc look back to the time before Egyptians and Nubians had invaded the 
life <'»f these people, disturbing and destroying. 

The relation of these people to the streams on which they live is also peculiar, 
inasmuch as the larger groups always occupy both banks. Ethnographical 
differences, however, are grouped along either side, corresponding to the position of 
the Gallas and Semites on the one hand, and the Central African Negroes, whose 
centre of gravity lies in the Congo basin beyond the Nile watcr-shed, on the 
otlicr. lint the cast side predominates decidedly over the west, where the herds- * 
men may be seen far into the l^ahr-cl-Ghazal region, roaming about with manners 
and customs similar to those of the cast ; just as biological limit between forest 
ai^d plateau, essentially fixed by climate, extends much further to the south in the 
cast than in the west. The Hyphacm thehaica^ so characteristic of the 

Nile countryjg leaves off on the west bank in 5*' 20' N., whereas on the east it 
forms groves even in Latuka ; while the animals of the open country, elephant, 
?"ira<ife, zebra, ostrich, follow the Nile valley on its east side as far as the lakes ; 
but in the west do not as a rule go further south than 4° N. Thus the plateau 
and its inhabitants embrace the Nilc-lands to the cast and the south-eitst. 

A chains of true negro^ peoples runs between the lighter races of Abyssinia 
and the light Azandch and Monbuttus down the Nile valley, to near the point 
where the Blue Nile mingles its waters with the turbid stream of the White. 
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Those who dwell round the great lakes form the connecting-link between these 
Nile negroes and the Bantu family, while the Nuba negroes of Kordofan, and the 
Fors of the mountains of South Darfour connect them with the Soudan negroes. 
The majority belong to the pronounced pastoral stocks, and share not only fheir 
descent, but also most of their methods and usages with the pastoral races of East 
and South Africa. The agricultural tribes are equally near to those of Central 
Africa. 

VVe have in a former section traced the kinsfolk of the Gallas and Masai 


into this district. To them belong the 
indeed genuine negroes, but are 

A Shillcjlt negrtr<is. According to Dr. Sluhlniann. this bours, OVCl' wllOSC territory large and 

also a good tyf>e of the Wanyoro face. (From .jmall errouns of OUr tribes arc enuallv 

photograph by Richard Buchta.) small ..^loiips oi oul iriDCS aic cquauy 

distributed in the fashion of colonies, 

such as the Baris in the Makaraka country, or the Shillooks in the Bahr-cl- 

Ghazal region. The insignificant physical differences do not here call forth 

such pronounced transition-forms. In the matter of dress the leaf-covering 

encroaches as wc go west, skin and leather arc exchanged for bark -cloth, bows 

and arrows come to the front, leather shields disappear. The most obvious 

transition-people here are the Bongos. Physically they stand between the 

negroes proper and the lighter skins and more noble forms of their neighbours 

to cast and north. In fact they are genuine hybrids of the two; in part only 

mingled ; and this alone can explain why ob.scrvcrs have seen in the Shillooks 

the ugliest, blackest, most ai)c-like of negroes, and then again tall, slim, Pghif* 

coloured people with fine profiles. Schweinfurth’s judgment was the more 

favourable, »^nd Fclkin found the Shillook chief Kaikum unusually gifted both 

physically and mentally. The Shulis’ feeling for beauty, as shown in'their choice 

of sites for their village.s, is especially noted by Emin Pasha. The Dinkas indeed 

are strikingly long and lean, so that they have even been compared to the wading- 
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bird of their marshes, but are predominantly dark, like the Baris, among whom 
Junker remarks as a peculiarity a shading of the skin towards grey, in spite of 
their powerful build ; but the Shulis and Madis are not only tall and powerful, 
but«also lighter than the Baris and Dinkas, 

The position and delimitation of the districts inhabited by the more im- 
portant peojdes on the Nile may be briefly given as follows. The most northerly 



Shillook warrior and girl. (From a photograph by Richanl Buchta. ) 


negro people ^re the Shillooks ; they form one great family with the Lurs and 
Shulis iA the south, one dwelling to the west of the Nile, the others to the east, 
l^niy Pasha first called attention to the resemblance of these people’s names with 
those of the Luohs and Shillooks. Similarly the Belandas and Jurs stand as 
links between the northernmost and southernmost members of the Shiljook tribes, 
The Shulis •encroach to the eastward upon the territories of the Langos and 
Kiches, and are limited to the south of the Victoria Nile ; beyond this there extend 
only small groups, known in Unyoro as Shefaloo. The eastern limit of the JLurs 
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is formed by Lake Albert and the Bahr-el-Jebel, on the western bank of which 
they are settled as far as 3® 10' N. Westward they are almost certainly bounded 
by the Madis. 

Thus wc distinguish three great Shillook districts, that to the north being the 
largest, in which the Shillooks proper, who still bear that name, dwell, as far as 



A talioocd Shuli-nc'gro with his weapons. (Kroni a photograph hy K. liuchia. ) 


the Bahr-cl-Ghazal. As we proceed up the Nile from the north w,e come upon 
their place of abode, and follow them as a scattered group of peoples, living — 
with the exception of some eastern outliers in the Sobat region, where they dwei! 
a day’s journey up from the mouth of that river on the left bank of the White 
Nile and seme of its tributaries, rouglily speaking between 6"^ and 12 ’ N. They 
once extended to the neighbourhood of Khartoum, but since the founding of that 
emporium of the Middle Nile region, they have constantly been pushed farther 
back,. When Schweinfurth travelled up the Bahr-cl-Abiad in 1869, they came in 
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their tamarind canoes at most as far as 1 2° 30' N., and their habitations certainly 
did not extend so far northward. Among the Shillooks proper, according to 
liriin-Rollet, a legend is found that they were once .settled on the Sobat, in about 
5 ’ X., that the Gallas drove them out of that, and they migrated down the Nile, 
where they appeared as “ people from the Joll ” (that is the Sobat River), and 
drove back the Dinkas. In this tradition, which has nothing unlikely about it, 
may be found an easier explanation of the presence of the Shillook language at 
the Equator than is given by Emin Pasha’s hypothesis of a great migration to the 
south.* *The Shillooks were complete outlaws ; “ to begin with they are heathens ; 
secondly, they often revenge an injury done them by an attack upon a boat ; 
thirdly (and chiefly), their numerous cattle arc a very desirable acquisition.” 



A Iferi girl, full face and profile. (From .a pbotogra])h hy R. Uucht.a. ) 


The most like to the northern Shillooks arc the central Jurs and Tembos 
who dwell upon the Bahr-cl-Ghazal and Tonj, and form an enclave amid the 
Dinkas ; and the Belandas more to the south, separated from the J urs by 
tlie whole breadth of Bongoland, and bordering on the Azandch. There is 
much in favour of the view that we have here comparixtively recent immigrants. 
We still see ipigrations taking place under the influence of the extensive breeding 
of catfl^. Formerly, too, all these races were warlike, and pressed upon their 
iJCig^bours by dint of their more compact organisation as states, at any rate in 
the north. They themselves were first driven back by the invasion of the 
l%yptians and Nubians, and brought to the verge of annihilation. ^ The mo.st 
northerly otthc dispersed members of the Shillook race, the Jurs, is in this respect 
like them. They have above all retained the many-sidedness of the Shillooks in 
the acquisition of means of .subsistence, they take eagerly to hunting^ and 
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fishing, and when opportunity serves, their women till the ground industriously. 
They also attach great value to cattle. A poultry-yard always full, and a dog, 
arc indispensable to the domestic comfort of a Jur family. 

The Shulis, or as the Wanyoro call them, Ganis, to the agreement of whose 
language with that of the Shillooks the attention of Emin Pasha was first drawn 
by the natives — a proof of its obviousness — encroach the most deeply from a 
geographical point of view alike to the south and to the east upon tticir ITamitic 
neighbours. Part of them, the Shefaloos, live on the same ground with the 
Wanyoro, and Shuli chiefs claim to be de.sccnded from the .same Wavitu tbVhom 
the Wahuma .sovereigns trace their pedigree. 

The habitations of the Dinkas stretch nearly as far as those of the Shulis, 
reachincr alons? the risrht bank of the White Nile as far as the mouth of the 

Bahr-cl-Ghazal, and along the right bank of 
that river. Perhaps, too, the Jangchs of the 
Middle Sobat are a fragment split off from 
the Dinkas. Very like them also arc the 
Amams on the Blue Nile, whom Mattcucci 
calls the “ Patagonians of East Africa.” The 
Dinkas have undergone the similar fate of 
being driven back by the Nubians, but 
although more exclusively a pastoral pcoi)le 
than the .Shillooks, they are not their equals 
in warlike character. Though their territory 
is .so extensive that their e.xistcncc .seems 
.assured for a long lime amid the chctiuercd 
fluctuations of races in Africa, and although 
their national unity in re.spect of race, mode 
of life, and customs, cannot be doubted, they 
yet lack any political cohesion. The numerous 
tribes are often at war with each other, and 
hence comes the variety in their fortunes. 
The northern Dinkas were once extraordinarily rich in cattle ; among the southern 
tribes, on the other hand, arc found poverty-stricken dwellers in swamps. The 
custom of going quite naked is very frequently found among the tribes of this 
race and the Baris. In hut-building, and in the working of iron, they arc 
inferior to their neighbours, for which reason the Jurs, cunning iron-workers, long 
kept them in a kind of subject position. Their chief tribes arc the Dinkas proper 
on the Lower White Nile, the Bors and Kiches up the Bahr-cl-Jebel, the Reks 
about the mouth of the Gazelle River, the Agars on the Yolo or Rohl River. 
The Alwajes, Schweinfurth’s Alu<adi, who carry bow and arrows, arc men of 
the woods, forming an enclave among the pastoral Dinkas of the Bjahr-cl-Ghazal 
in an oasis of thick forest amid the flat, otherwi.se forestless country. All these 
are closely allied in language, while the Nuers and Atots speak a peculiar diqjccit 
The Nuers are settled on the Upper Nile between the Bahr-cl-Ghazal and the 
Sobat, but do not reach the latter river, having been, it is thought, turned out of 
their former abodes by the Dinka.s. They arc a warlike pastoral race, in many 
respects like the Shillooks and Dinkas. The practice* of boring the lip begins 
with them. 
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The Madis ’ arc settled to the north and west of the southern Shillooks in 
the more general sense, westward of Lado. Tradition makes them immigrants 
from the nortli-west. They undoubtedly belong to the tribes whose appearance 
ou the Nile divided the northern Shulis from the southern. Shuli fragments 
which have survived in less accessible spots, like the Labila mountains, point to 
an incursion of this kind ; thus there are Shulis who go under the name of Madis, 
like the “ Sladis of Dufilch,” and a great agreement often prevails between the 
customs of the two. Linguistic affinities, however, point to the westward, and 
Kmift Tasha accordingly proposed to place the Madis of the Bahr-el-Jebcl with 
the Lubaris, Kalikas, Loggos, Breras (on the Kibali), Abukayas, Jojeris, who 



Mom woman with lip-ornament. (I-’rom a photograph hy R. Pmrhia. ) 


belong to that part in a western group of races forming a counterpart to the 
northern Dinka group. These belong to the lighter (a light chocolate brown), 
taller stocks, of more nobly-formed features. The Mittu or Kcderh tribe again, 
seems to belong here, though the dialect shows differences. The Moru tribe 
resemble the Mittus ethnographically, but not in language. 

The Baris, occupying both sides of the Upper Nile, from 2^ to 6" N., a 
I)owcrful, tall, dark race, among w'hom a large part of the Egyptian army was at 
one time recruited, are herdsmen of limited capacity and passionate disposition. 
They are conterminous nith the Dinkas to the north, the Madis to the south and 
west, and the Gallas to the east. They say that they migrated some generations 
ago 215wn the Lasiri from their scats in the south, whence they were driven by 
and over-population, and that they drove out their predecessors, the Boris, 
from the places w’herc they now reside. They are said to surpass the neighbour- 
ing peoples in intelligence, but the Gondokoro mission found it ipipossible to 
introduce .Christianity among them, and had an opportunity of learning their 

^ Several peoplo.s have received thi.s name from the Afabs, so that Madis are found both cast and west of 
the Nile. We adhere to the use of Emin, Felkin, and others. ♦ 
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sava5,'e disposition in itSsp, when they killed their chief and rairi-maker Nigila 
because lie was unsuccessful in averting a famine. A westerly branch of the 
Haris arc the \ anbaris or Nyambaras, who do not clip their hair nor grease their 
bodies. Just as small Bari colonics are found scattered over Makarakaland, *60 
three are distributed further to the west and south, other and .somewhat more 
dissimilar groups of the same stock, Fajelus, Kakuaks, Liggis, Mandaris, whose 
territory has been invaded by Azandeh tribes from the west, who have forced these 
people eastward, or broken them up, isolated them, and subjugated them. Liggis 
and Nyambaras form a .southern, Mandaris a northern group, Kakuaks*" and 
J'ajclus are forced south-eastward into the hills. A very small group, being a 
fragment flung off from the Bari stock, is formed by the Marshias on the Rimo, 



B;iri (I’Vom Dr. lelkin’s Collection.) 


clever workers in iron. Emin Pasha thinks that his Bari tribes can all be dis- 
tingui.shed by their peaked skulls and deprc.s.scd temporal bone.s. The differences 
in language among them arc at any rate only a matter of dialect, while the 
manners and customs of tho.se who live to the west have been modified by 
Azandeh influence. 

Contiguous to the Baris on the east are the Latukas, near akin to them in 
language. They arc probably also akin to the Masai, being spear and leather- 
shield bearers, but arc in very close contact with the herdsmen of the Nile through 
their cultivation of durra and their methods of cattle-breeding. The smith’s craft 
too is indigenous among them. Their kin.ship with the Gallas formerly maintained 
by Emin Pa.sha can be proved to exist only in externals, such as their dress,, iott 
which, to be sure, much recalls their neighbours the Langos, especially the use of 
skins and th9 peculiar head-covering. 

Mutilation of the body, which is the mo.st primitive form of orcament, is 
practised on a large scale by the negroes of the Nile. T^hc Baris, who have little 
bead-ornament, tattoo themselves, as do the vain Shulis and Madis, often in very 
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good patterns. The painful operation is performed at the epoch of bodily maturity. 
Radiating slashed .scars on the forehead are the tribal mark of the Dinkas and 
Nuers. Shillooks and Jurs do not tattoo them.selves at all, only a few dwellers 
on*the frontier imitate the scars on the face in vogue among the Dinkas. The 
Moru tribe show a characteristic dotted tattooing of the forehead and temples, 
while the Nyambaras tattoo their temples w’ith a plume-like pattern. Emin Pasha 
de.scribcs a .Shuli fashion of painting the face with purple-red and ashy grey. The 



A Lango negro. (From a photograph by Richard Biichta. ) 

custom of knocking out some front teeth, usually the two middle teeth in the 
lower jaw, to which, however, the four upper are not rarely added, is found among 
all Nile negroes. One mark which distinguishes the western tribes from all others 
is. the habit of wearing in the lips a bit of polished quartz 3 to 4 inches long. 
I'hc ShuHs wear it in the lower lip, where it “ wobbles ” to and fro when they speak, 
so that theirc communication, which has already suffered by the knocking out of 
the lower inci.sors, becomes completely unintelligible. For this reason Ileuglin 
«K«iscs the ab.scncc from among his .scientific results of any vocabulary of the 
J)or language. Little .sticks of tran.sparent quartz in the shape of drawing-chalks, 
having the blunt end surrounded by a small iron ring, are worn by tjie Jurs and 
Vanbaris in both lip.s, by the Nuers in the upper. The Madt women wear in 
their upper lips disks of wood or brass rings with a few beads ; the Moru people 
fasten a stone not only in the lower lip like the Shulis, but in the upper lip also, 
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so that it clicks against their teeth when they speak. The cattle-breeding Jjbbeh.s 
in the yet unexplored country south of the Sobat are’ said to wear ivory disks in 
the lower lip. Bari men often wear flowers by way of ornament, either in the 
belt or the ear-rings, or as garlands round the neck. Greasing and painting the 
body is found among all tlte Nile negroes. 

The basis of the remaining ornament is given by the ring rounfl arms, legs, 



Madi with bow and arrows. (From a photograph l)y R. liuchla. ) 


and neck. The mark distinguishing them from other negroes is the preference 
for iron and the manifold \’ariations on the original type. While fr(?m the Baris 
we have neck-rings which arc, as a rule, simple hoops of iron, notched or scalloped ; 
among the Madis head-rings appear with a circular dilatation to fit over .^-Ix: 
forehead. Among the Shulis iron rings on the arms and legs, heavy enough to 
be a hindrj|nce in walking, arc usual. With the Madis the arm - rings arc 
developed into dangerous weapons, furnished with spikes 2 to 3 itTches long. 
Then again the Jurs wear an elegant arm-ring, finished off with two sharp points 
formii’^ a fork, so that it can be equally well used as a weapon. It is shown in 
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the cpt vol. i. p. 1 01, and on the next page will be found the Irenga arm-ring, 
made of a sharp-edged plate of Iron of circular form. In peace the outer edge is 
covered with a leather sheath, and this beint removed for fightine:, reveals a 
fortnidablc weapon. It 
is said that among the 
Haris only, persons who 
Ivive killed a man, or 
slain an elephant single- 
handed*, are allowed to 
wear thi.s. Formerly 
i\ory rings were met 
with In quantities, but 
this soon changed, and 
the ivory rings common 
in Heuglin’s time among 
the Jurs were not found 
by Junker till reaching 
the Ubangi. Leather 
rings round the upper 
arm, no doubt amulets, 
are also found here. 

The earrings so frequent 
in the west are here rare. 

Hoars’ teeth, which the 
Madis tvear round their 
necks, as also necklaces 
of tings’, sheep’s, and 
men’s teeth, arc allotted 
the rank of amulets. 

Among the Shulis, who 
vie with the Madis in 
the tibundance of their 
ornament, men and 
women wear little disks 
.ujt out of snail shells, 
on long strings round 
their waist. As with 
the Baris these have a 
value as coin. They 

I Iso wear Strin^^S of iron Jur bow, arrows, ain.l ejuiver, bound and omnnicntod with liznnl skin- ■ 

, , * f* . one-sixth real size, ((.'hristy Ojllcclion. ) 

L)cacls to owhich arc 

I Ci'-A'S 

numbers of little double disks and spirals, adorned with dots and lines. 

- Jicforc the extension of trade, copper and brass played a part only in the 
norc westerly countries of this district. Ileuglin formerly found among the Jurs 
u*m-rings of brass or very light yellowish copper, nearly an inch in J.hickness. 
Ihesc had^bcen made b^ the Homr-Baggaras. But five-and-twenty years ago 
Mass spirals had made their way from Zanzibar to the Lirias and Baris, forming 
'he favourite finery. * 
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Iron is even brought into use for the adornment of the head ; and of the two 
metliods employed to impart to it the desired elegance one consists in the 
transformation of the hair into a firm mass, which can be modelled at pleasure ; 
the other is the application of iron. With this goes the development of peculiai 
head-coverings most artistically wrought. Thus the Lango men, in the region at 
the head of the Nile, wear an artificial head-dress of beads and ;5hells, rising 
sometimes half a yard above the head ; or a thin circular plate of iron on both 
sides of the head, a usage which is again found much further north, on the Bahr- 
el-Gliazal. The Lango women sec to the decoration of their husbands’ heads, 
and often devote several years to a single one. Then, however, their labour is 
repaid by such a wondrous spectacle as in the cut on p. 27, Among the 
Latukas it hangs far down the back. The hair of the Shillooks, Jurs, and Nuers, 
is worked into a plastic mass by a method similar to that of the Kaffirs, with clay, 
cow-dung, and gum. The women only wear as a rule their woolly hair short. 
The Baris, and in some measure also the Madis, arc perhaps, of all Nile-negroes 
the most moderate in the ornamentation of their heads, for they shave their 
hair, leaving only a bunch. Chiefs wear a thin band of iron round the forehead ; 
other men draw a bunch of hair through a perforated iron plate. Many, especially 
the Shillooks, remove all hair except that of the head. 

Among the uncommon wealth of forms shown by the head-coverings of these 
people, we may mention one of the western Langos as adhering most closely to 
nature. It is in fact nothing but a wig, which is interesting as an anthropological 
illustration or caricature, reproducing as it docs, by little buttons of palm-bast set 
close together, the “peppercorn” state of the negro hair. In the Vienna Ethno- 
graphical Museum there is a cap presented by ICmin Pasha, made of wicker-work, 
with two teeth set upon it like horns, and stuffed inside with human hair. Other 
Shuli and Lango head -coverings consist of strong bast-matting, close set with 
concentric rows of cowries, with a woven blunt appendage, shaped either like a flat 
conical cup or like a helmet enclosing the head and hanging down the back of the 
neck (see again vol. i. p. 10 1). Among the Latukas and their kinsfolk heavy 
helmets arc used to cover the head, made of close wicker, bound round the edge, with 
crests recalling Greek forms. A few iron rings arc usually let into these crests, 
while a ring of cowries runs all round, and strips of sheet copper are attached 
in front, no doubt as a defence. Here again come those hats closely woven of 
straw, with a substratum of reeds, looking just like a copy of the Somali or 
Zanzibar shields of rhinoceros hide. 

Among these people, again, the women arc as a rule more scantily clad than 
the men, indeed the Lango women often go quite naked. However, the like 
is reputed of the men among the Shillooks, Jurs, Baris, and Nuers. Skin and 
leather arc the chief materials. Among the northern tribes we occasionally meet 
with the use of skins to afford the covering demanded by bare decency while among 
certain tribes in the south it is universal. But neither the large skin garments of 
the Wahuma, nor the bark-clothes of the Waganda and Azandeh, have spread 
these peoples, and consequently they dispense with all the crafts whose aim is 
the manufacture of clothing. Only the pre-eminent iron industry has been 
drawn to any extensive degree into the service of this requirement. The leather 
apron trimmed with iron is frequent in the Upper Nile district. Among the 
Boirs it appears in comparatively simple forms, in the shape of a raw goat-skin. 
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BARI-WARRIOR AND WIFE. 

O'rom nattiri* l)v Ki.chard Bui-hta i 
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The Baris, however, have it in a completer form as a belt of smooth or pressed 
leather, hung ‘with longish iron plates in a close row, or having strings of, iron 
chains dependent from it. Among the Madis to the east the apron takes the 
foAn of a coat, and among those on the Upper Welle the belt becomes narrower 
and is set with little flat iron bells, or vanishes in a simple waist-string of iron 
beads. Angther variation is the Moru narrow leather thong having numerous 
iron rings hung with rattling beans passed through a row of holes. The tail of 
cotton strings worn by the Shuli women reminds us of the Bongos. The Amams 



I, Shuli shield ; 2, Turk.ina buckler wilh iron-studded club, (Vienna Museum.) 


on the Blue Nile wear two thick ropes of grass hanging down before and behind 
from a leather girdle, they wrap their ankles thickly with the tough tendrils of a- 
wild vine, and in wet weather cover themselves in a great rush cloak, having a 
collar of finer grass attached. The Nile negroes, however, have advanced in 
rc q a |: d to body covering under the influence of the Nubians, and still more of the 
Egyptians ; they even make themselves clothes of Egyptian cut. Thus here too 
we have to nqte the .sequence in which the blessings of culture are adopted — first 
ornament and luxuries, then weapons, lastly clothes. In general the weapons 
prj^ssed by the.se races are much less various than among those living further 
westward in the same latitude, from whom the Bongos obtain by barter knives, 
throwing knives, and spear-head.s. In fighting and hunting, iron orn|^mcnts arc 
put on and the face is painjied. 

The Shillooks and Dinkas have essentially the same weapons ; a stick a yard 
long, something between a club and a parrying stick, is their constant companion. 
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so that, as depicted in the cut on p. 21, they look to be carrying a gigantic 
nail. Further, they have tall spears armed with long iron heads of excellent work- 
manship, as have also the Shulis, The Nubian custom of never going without a 
brace of spears in the hand is found among the Langos and the Latukas. The 
Shuli weapons arc not .so good as those of the Shillook-Dinka 
group, and to the westward also a deterioration may be noticed. 
The Shillook lances with heads of antelope horn arc an 
interesting survival of an older equipment ; but the wooden 
spear of the East Shulis, with a rib along the head and rings 
inserted, is not a weapon of war. 

The bows of the races of the Upper Nile, as well as of 
those in the country about the watershed of the Nile and 
Congo, and Lakes Albert and Victoria, recall those of East 
vVfrica, in the partial employment of animal sinew, the sym- 
metry of the ends, and the custom of binding them with the 
skins of various animals. If they are somewhat taller and 
broader, and also somewhat flatter in shajx;, their ends are 
almost always a little turned back. Closer affinities with the 
west, as far as the Upper Congo, appear among the more 
westerly Nile negroes. The most unique group is found on the 
Equatorial Nile and on I.,ake Albert; large bows of small 
curvature, usually of a long oval or .spindle-shaped section, 
having no notch or similar contrivance for the string, which is 
a strong thread of animal fibre, only exceptionally of bast, and 
characteristically bound with lizard-skin and strips of iron. 
The skin of varanus or of some snakes drawn over the wood 
when moist holds remarkably tight, like fresh h<jop-iron, says 



Junker ; even gun-stocks arc mended with it. The wood is 
generally bamboo, perhaps of the Abyssinian variety. Many 
of the Bari bows, a couple of yards long, have rings covered 
with hide, for hanging them up and to get a better grip of 
them, at about a third of the length. These rings are plaited 
into the wrapping of the bow. The expenditure in iron is 
considerable. In a bow in the Berlin Museum iron and lizard 
skin alternate through its whole length, the ends for a distance 
^ wrapped with iron only. 

2, Mist Shuli wooden hrom thcsc forms, found in the largest African bow.s, 

(Viomia dcsccnd as we go westward to very small models. 

Strings of rattan and considerable curvature appear toge’^ber, 
the shortening being due to the string. The reports of the old Portugue.se give 
reason to think that people using bows wrapped with snake’s skin, whom 
belonged the often mentioned Anziques of the Lower Congo, formerly lived 
far to the westward. To-day vve find, west of those just mentioned, the 
bows of the Upper Congo, bound, however, with hide. Shorter shapes begin to 
occur amot^ the Wanyoro, the Mondus, and the Madis. From Buchta’s j^ortrait 
on p, 28 we may conclude that even shorter and njore strongly Curved bows 
are to be found among the Madis. The Makaraka bows also arc .short, 3 feet 
4 inehes to 4 feet, either simply made from knotty w'ood in such a way that the 
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middle^ part is flat, and the ends strongly curved, or more regular and polished 
with the string*lwistcd over to one side, and various wrai)pings over covering the 
greater part of the wood. Feathering is generally unknown among the races of the 
Upper Nile, while it occurs among the East and West Africans, who use feathers, 
and in the very simple 
form of an jnserted 
leaf or bit of leather, 
among the forest 
races. 

To this group 
belong further the 
l)()ws of the Bongos, 
llic Azandch, and 
the Bakumu, whom 
I lie Wagenya drove 
away from Stanley 
1 ^ j( )I. They are short, 
strongly curved, 
round, smooth staves, 
the short blunt ends 
notched to receive 
the rattan string. 

I leiiglin describes the 
X)Min-Xyam bows as 
at inost 2 to 2^^ feel 
long, made of rattan, 
the string being a 
piece of rattan bark. 

The quiver mostly 
consists of an 
animal’s skin without 
seam, and contains 
many, often over 
loo, little arrows, the 
iron heads of which 
arc poisoned. If in 
general the bows 
with rattan strings 
arc^ot worse than 
those strung with 
animal sinew, #till here too, in a district where the spear predominates and the 
l)ow drops into the background, we behold the latter in a weaker form. The 
l)ro'i 44 j rattan strings seem’ universally to shorten the bow. To this class also 
belong the excellent bows of the Jurs, distinguished by considerable length, neat 
workmanship, and well-chosen ornament. The staff is wrapped at the^ends with 
lizard skin, !*nd the tip terminates in a lizard’s foot. Similar in form, size, and 
"stringing, but usually not wrapped, are the Kich, Yanbari, and I-ur bows. 

The shields of the Upper Nile tribes arc of the Zulu shape, and thus are oval 
VOL. Ill D 



Madi women ; a fenced hut in the background. 

K. liuchta. ) 


(From a photograph by 
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or rectangular, cut from hides and supported by a stick passed through cross-cuts. 
Tlic parrying shield of the Turkaniis also takes this form, while among others, as 
the Mondus, it is narrowed almost to the shape of a rod. 

Hunting is carried on by means of cunning traps, or self-acting bows ; driving 
is done with the help of nets ; the hippopotamus is hunted in specially strong 
boats. At Kodj, Folkin saw a hunting boat made of a bent tree ctem. In the 
days when the Shillooks were strong, they navigated the Nile, as traders or 
pirates, in large canoes holding forty or fifty men. For fishing, the Shitlis have 
harpoons. Many tribes despise a fish diet ; but the rafts made of ambatch 
branches, as light as tinder, of which, as is said, one man can carry three rafts, 
and one raft three men (see cut vol. ii. p. 375), are of especial use to fishermen. 

The conical shape of hut prc\*ails as far as the Monbuttus, and there they 

are not on high ground as among the 
Waganda. Even with the Langos the huts 
begin to be smaller and dirtier than those 
of the Wanyoro. Naturally with the great 
political organisations the palatial premises 
also disappear. On the other hand, 
wattled instead of grass huts make their 
appearance from the Madis onward. Walls 
3 to 6 feet high of wattled work with bell- 
shaped roof arc characteristic of the Madi, 
Bari, and Shuli huts. The Shillook huts 
with their projecting roofs of straw look 
like mushrooms ; while the Dinka huts 
arc more massive, and have a porch in front of the entrance. Among the Jurs 
the roof is carried up into a high point ; the Madis crown it with an ostrich egg ; 
the Bongo huts have a bundle of straw at the apex ; and the Shulis with their 
sense for the picturesque let gourds and passion flowers climb over the village 
fences. From the Baris, whose villages and court-yards are very clean, there is a 
rai)id descent in the scale of cleanliness as we go eastward to the Shulis, I.j'rias, 
and I^angos, The wicker corn-bins, plastered with clay and cow-dung, and made 
to empty from the top, stand on clay substructures or on posts, to protect them 
from rats. Among the Madis the lower part includes the kitchen. They erect large 
sloping stages on which the sesamum is spread to dry ; and nearly every family 
has a hut for strangers. Special huts for boys, also for girls, arc to be found here, 
as among the Shulis, in almost every village ; others again for the beer, which 
is common property. On the village “ place ” may be seen huts for conversation, 
look-out towers, and grindstones neatly embedded in clay. Among the Bpjris a 
spacious hut stands in an open place in the middle of the village, in which young 
married couples live together till the birth of the first child iiJ' dra\^ng near. 
Then for the first time the couple get a hut for themselves. Besides the magic- 
averting horns on fences and gates, there is often found in the village a f 4 ?icc, 
held in high honour, where a tree or stump stands adorned with the horns of 
antelopes *and buffaloes, and the skulls of lions, leopards, and wild cats. Little 
consecrated huts arc especially frequent in Shuli villages. In froiYt of a chiefs 
hut the insignia of his rank are as a rule set up in the ground ; also several large 
nof^^iraJis or wooden drums, and other instruments of warlike music. 



A Hari stool. (From Dr. Foikin’s collection. ) 
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The size ,of the 
villages is very 
various. The politi- 
cal^ disintegration is 
now too advanced to 
allow of a-fiy real 
capitals where the 
largcf . part of the 
tribe should be col- 
lected round the 
chief. The great 
Shillook village of 
Denab has long since 
been destroyed by the 
ihiggaras. The south- 
ern tribes, less broken 
up by the slave-trade, 
can still show largish 
centres of poi)ulalion 
like Madi and Tar- 
raiigolc. The rule is 
u n i vers a 1 1 y m a i n- 
tained that the pas- 
tor;, il tribes have 
larger villages than 
the agricultural. 
iMadis, Shulis, lion- 
gos, as well as all 
]>eoj>lcs that live al- 
most exclusively by 
husbandry, h;ive only 
small villages. Among 
the Bongos, Heuglin 
saw none counting 
more than thirty 
houses. Yet many 
such hamlets are often 
found within a small 
raditfs. In general 
more permanence in 
the site;s^ of tillages 
is found here than 
in ^he west and 
south. Before the 
devastation of the 
slav^e - traders the 
lands of the Upper 
Nile undoubtedly 



Pipes aiul tob;icco-bax used by the Nile negroes — one-titth real si/e. 
(Uritisli Museum.) 
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were ainon^ the most populous portions of Africa, and in some pa;‘ts they .are so 
still. Both the connected territory of the Shillooks on the left bank of the White 
Nile, and to the south of it the Shillook ctuliwes of the Jurs and Dembos, afford 
examples of very dense population, such as we find as a rule in the neighbourhood 
of large rivers. After the subjugation of the Shillooks in tlie year 1871, the 
Egyptian government had a census taken for tlie Shillook territory ^:)ropcr, which 
resulted in an estimate of some 3000 villages. 

Some tribes on the Ujjper Nile take a high rank as agriculturists. only 

implement, besides the dibble for making holes for the seed, is the feeble hoe 
with crescent-shaped blade, shown on p. 91 of vol. ii., the handle of which ends 
in a fork among the Shulis, and among the Bongos is curved. Yet the condition 
of the fields is often very good, the yield copious, the variety of crops cultivated 
great. Often the whole family goes to field-work, the women and children 
place the grain carefully in the ^loles, while the men, kneeling, break up the 
clods and lieap dry weeds and twigs for burning. Besides the fields, narrow strii)s 
which among the Madis arc divided by boundary stones, we find, round the huts, 
gardens full of melons, gourds, tobacco, flowers. J\)isonous bulbs for doctoring 
arrows are never lacking. The chief crop is naturally corn ; the Moru women, 
wlien married, always carry in their belts, as a symbol of their work, the knife 
used for reaping the corn. 

We have already, in ^ 2, spoken of the cattle-breeding of these races. It is 
carried on by the Shillooks, Latukas, and Alorus pari passu with agriculture. 
The l.)inkas and ikiris, however, arc as passionate breeders of cattle as Bechnanas 
or Masai, and their wealth in cattle was once prodigious. Sheej> also arc bred, 
and in former days shepherds in the Shillook country might often be seen taking 
their flocks in boats from one station on the bank to another, their dogs swimming 
patiently behind. Goats and .sheep arc, however, far behind cattle as domestic 
animals. Neither from Abyssinia nor from Nubia have liorscs or donke\ s found 
their way to the negro peoples west of the Nile ; while on the other hand camels 
and donkeys were brought to the Latukas from the Akkara district to the cast. 
Of fowls only cocks and hens — but these in perfect swarms among some peoples, 
as the Shillooks and Bongos — arc to be seen around the yards. "I'liey are usually 
eaten only by children and old pcojfle. Cannibalism is held in horror. 

During the day the cow-dung, carefully collected, has been spread out and 
dried in the sun. Large provisions of it are distributed symmetrically in little 
heaps within the paling. Wlicn the herds arrive, each heap is set on fire ; a 
pretty thick cloud of smoke soon forms over the village, which is to keep the 
many stinging flics away from the beasts. The penned animals seem to find it 
very comfortable. When day comes the fine ashes are similarly colleclcd- 4 nto 
heaps, and at evening spread smoothly over the whole place, .serving as litter, and 
as a further protection against flics. Finally cows as well as masters ^in bury 
themselves deep, says Heuglin, in the softest, finest bed of ashes. The Shillooks, 
who sprinkle themselves with them, when powdered all over with grey or redfiish 
ashes — the richer men are reddish, because they use only cow-dung — look, with 
their slender limbs and quiet movements, just like mummies. 

Tlic passion with which herdsmen cling to their herds in Africa Vias failed no 
less here in the Nile country than in the distant Zambesi region to do anything 
but •hasten their destined subjugation. Here more than anywhere may be per- 
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ccivcd.thc results of the necessity, early felt by the Nubian slave-traders, for being 
able to offer the most popular article of barter, namely cattle ; one man was 
plundered in order to obtain the means of dealing w’ith another. The possession 
of cattle was the gurse of the herdsmen. Besides this, in a purely political sense, 
cattle-lifting offered the most cficctivc handle for subjugation. As Schweinfurth 
observes: “In»this part of Africa cattle-lifting on a large scale has for long formed 
the real ground for all undertakings demanding a considerable armed force for 
their jiixecution. Even the philanthropic aims which men like Baker and Gordon 
inscribed u]3on the banner of their magnificently planned campaigns of concjuesl 
in the cause of culture, left them at their wits’ end when confronted with the 
task of substituting anything else for it. ... I must express my conviction that 
the historian of Africa will be unable to avoid marking the stages of these 
contcmi)orary efforts of civilization with the unjustly shed blood of cattle, a 
handsbreadth deep.” 

It is astonishing how little these people have learnt from Egypt and Nubia 
as regards trades and industries. Only in ironwork do they excel other tiegrocs 
in any marked degree ; and the only conspicuous point of eminence above the 
level of the African negro seems to lie in the progress made in leather-tanning, 
not indeed by Dinkas or Ik'iris, but by the Bongos who arc nearer to the y\zandeh, 
and who use for the purpose more especially the bark of a sycamore and an 
acacia. Nowhere in Africa arc there better smiths than among the Jurs and 
lk)ngos, and nowhere has the use of iron risen to such a height. The Latukas 
too are clever. Iron here replaces all metals, and the precious metals above all. 
In. the traffic of those parts it approaches most nearly to our coin, whether in the 
f(.)rm of hoes, (^r of round disks, out of which two hoes can be made by bisecting 
them. It has been said of the Dinkas that they are living just in the iron age, 
in an age, that is, when iron has the greatest value ; and the same is true of the 
Baris. Of the Shillooks, Schweinfurth says : “ Rich men’s wives arc often so over- 
loaded with iron that, without exaggeration, I may say tliat I have seen some 
who were carrying nearly half a hundredweight of it in rings and trinkets.” 
('opper and brass are held in less esteem. Not till we reach the west part of the 
Upper Nile district do these metals become more frequent and more popular ; 
especially where, as among the Dors, they enter into trade. This they do in the 
form of little ingt)ts of about i lb. weight, which among the Azandeh and herlits 
arc even a medium of exchange. The Bongos forge arm-rings and other little 
adornments of copper, and draw wire of that metal. In the artistic working "of 
iron the Jurs may perhaps be placed on a level with the Madis, and the Bongos 
above both. The Dinkas, in spite of their wealth in iron, are less acquainted with 
smith’s work. On the other hand, they long ago brought those clever iron-workers, 
the Jurs, into the relation of a sort of serfs to themselves, making them hand 
over alt ^their^smith’s work, just as in later limes the Jurs were of service to the 
Nubians. Connoisseurs hav'C compared their iron articles with the good work 
of English country blacksmiths. The ore is got in the form of the brown iron- 
stone which abounds in the Jur and Bongo countries. In the Shuli country 
much graphite is found in the riv'cr-beds, with which the w^alls of tjic huts arc 
rubbed insifle and out. Salt in a mineral state docs not occur anywhere in all 
this region. A substitute for it is sought in the a.shcs of certain plants, which 
arc washed, mixed with tobacco, and chevv^ed. Good salt is .said to hav e .been 
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introduced in small quantities into Bongoland by the Arabs of Kordofan and 
Darfour, but its use is regarded as the height of luxury. 

The manufacture of earthenware is mostly the women’s business. 'I’he 
cleverest at this arc the Shulis, who send their pots as far as the Latuka country. 
The corpulent tobacco-pipes are often widened at the orifice by the insertion of 
a i)ear-shaped, gourd in which arc placed balls of flax to suck up the tobacco- 
juice and serve for subsequent chewings. Both the bowls and the stems generally 
have a Jbulky character, as though the soothing fumes could not be inhaled fast 
enough or in sufificient ejuantity. The tube is often as thick as the arm, and 
the bowl holds easily a quarter of a pound of tobacco. I'hc workmanship is 
usually rough, and the separate parts arc connected by hide, sewn or tied on. 
The imitations of human faces on the bowls are on the other hand often not 
without talent. In almost every hut stand large eartlienware vessels for corn, 
smaller ones for water; Among the Madis a large number of pots and baskets, 
often unused, form, as in our drawing-rooms, part of the decoration of a hut, and 
among the southern tribes the durra-hc:(tx is kept in big pots in a special hut. 

Some of the prettiest bits of wood-carving are the little chairs and pillow- 
stools cut from a single piece of tvood. Platters and dishes are also found, made 
of hard, heavy wood, especially the dalbergia. But in this art the Azandeh and 
Fertits stand higher, so that they export dishes of this kind to the Bongos. 
Reed beds on six wooden feet occur among the Moru tribe. That a brisk im- 
portation of \vcapons goes on from the westward has already been mentioned ; 
and this trade with races living to the west .seems the more remarkable when we 
coixsider the far more limited Plgyptian, Abyssinian, and Nubian elements in the 
culture of the Upper Nile peoples. 

This traffic also extends to musical instruments. These are more various in 
the west than in the east. The greatest industry is expended on the manufacture 
of signal horns for use in war and witchcraft. Among the Madis these arc 
straight in shape, made of wood and covered with lizard-skin or leather, while the 
I^atukas make them horn-shaped, of ivory, with a polished mouthpiece, and most 
carefully protected by a cover. Signal whistles, too, made of wood and covered 
with skin or leather, arc found among the Latukas. A band of Dembos which 
Dr. Fclkin heard at the house of an Kgyptian ofiicial in the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
proviticc, consisted of five men, playing pipes of reed, and two boys who rattled 
gourds full of beads in time to the music. Wooden drums, large and .small, arc 
also in use in the Upper Nile district ; one or more alarm drums are hung up in 
front of a chiefs house, or in the shade of the consecrated village tree, and 
regarded with a certain awe. 

, Wc have spoken above of sacred jjlaces in the villages of the negroes on the 
Upper Nile ; also of graves, the outward indications of which point to a belief on 
the part pf th<ssc peoples also that all relations with the dead arc not broken off 
by death and burial. The Baris bury their dead simply in a sitting posture, and 
rai.se mounds over the graves. Among the Madis, on the other hand, regular 
arrangements of stones arc found, recalling the Berber dolmens, as in the cut vol. 
ii. p. 372. The older observers report human sacrifices at Shillook funerals. A 
belief in “ ra^n-stonc.s,” foiuvi also among the Wahuma, is very widespread ; rare 
or curious stones being laid in w’atcr to attract the rain. 

Life in the family and in the community offers very little novelty aiqong 
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these peoples ; it Is that of negroes In general, though with tendencies to higher 
developments, especially in the position of women. Nubian slave-raids Jiavo 
interfered with both family and community so disastrously that it may be 
regarded as a main proof of their soundness that they have not retrograded into 
absolute anarchy. Among the Madis every village contains some circles of more 
intimate friends, the members of which live near together, take tfteir meals in 
common, assist each other in tilling the land, and thus aid each other mutually 
in the acquisition of a larger private property, sindb to bring soil under cuy;iyation 
leads to the ownership of it. The tribes arc broken up into associations, the 

traditional distinction of which 
IS the number of stones they 
wear, though these stones hav^e 
no actual existence. “ How 
many stones dost thou wear ? ” 
is the first question when two 
Madis meet. Sintilar numbers 
indicate associateship. Among 
the Shulis women hav'c, con- 
trary to the general custom, 
a voice in the selection of their 
husbands ; and they hold a 
higher position than in the 
otlier tribes thereabouts, with 
the exception of iho eastern 
Madis, the Latukas, the Wa- 
gugii, and, above all, the Mon- 
buttus. Among the Shillooks 
wc find traces of inheritance in 
the collateral line. I'hidogamy 
is enjoined in the Mom tribe. A 
peculiar custom prevails among 
the Madis and Shulis. In the 
midst of the houses in a village 
scattered edifices may be seen, raised above the ground, resembling very large 
corn-holders, but showing an oval entrance in the front side, and smoothly 
plastered with clay. A wooden bench usually stands in front to facilitate 
entrance. In these houses the girls sleep when approaching puberty, and 
there all the marriageable lads consort at pleasure with them. If a girl 
becomes with child, her comrade is bound to marry her, and to pay up the -usual 
price of a bride io her father. Burton reports a similar custom among the races 
dwelling south of the Equator. Whether or not there may be fourtd hc^e a case 
of greater freedom allowed to the woman or girl who can choose her partner 
according to taste, in other respects w^c may note an advantage possessed by women 
among the Madis, in that they arc never beaten, but often called upon for advice. 
If a Madi ^gets a present he at once asks for another for his wife. Polygamy is 
unlimited where the person concerned is in a position to buy wives. Only the 
housework falls to the women ; the tilling of the fields is done by the men and 
boy§. Of the southern Dinkas, Brun-Rollet relates that if a widow marries a 
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man who cannot pay for her, any children she may have by him take the name 
of Iier deceased husband. Near kinship secm.s to form hardly any impediment to 
a marriage which property, the main consideration, renders desirable. The old 
Dinka princess who governed the wilderness of swamp islands known as the 
IMcshra, on the Bahr-el-Ghazal, Schweinfurlh’s “ Old Schol,” is a good illustration 
of this family relationship. She had married the .son of her first husband, who had 
no property, while she could show a wealth fabulous for those parts, in cattle, 
rings, chains, etc. The consort had only the joint usufruct ; the wife held fast to 
the property. 

I^arge families are the rule, and the relations of parents and children, even 
among an oppressed and broken-up tribe like the Jurs, are so beautifully 
maintained that, were Schweinfurth not above all suspicion of embellishment, his 
picture of the village and family life of those people might seem like an idyll in 
the style of Bernardin dc Saint-Pierre or Forster. I'elkin, besides, has sketched a 
favourable picture of wedlock among the Madis, where at times all the members 
of a family a.ssemblc, down to the great-children, while the head, the 
patriarch, commemorates tho.se who arc dead, and inculcates family duties upon 
the living. Every Jur family is richly blessed with ehildren. The Moru tribe, 
.among uhom P'clkin gives four as the avemge number, look after the virtue of 
their girls and punish adultery. 

The life of the community and of the tribe suffers even more than that of the 
family from the oppression in which Nubian slave-traders, Egyptian officials, and 
the Mahdi’s jjcoplc have successively taken a hand. When the Nubians raided, 
the Bongos were pushed or flung among the Dinkas, their land laid waste, their 
tribe broken up. The Jurs c.specially had resigned all settled ownership of the 
soil ; they tilletl the ground here to-day, there to-morrow, according as a place 
suited them and offered shelter. Hence they laid out their plantations in spots 
secure from forays, commonly clearings in the dense forest. They kept up only 
small fields and geirdcns near their dwellings. The Shillooks, once the largc.st 
nation in these lands, according to Kaufmann’s estimate .still numbering half a 
million in i86i, lost ground every year, retreated southwards, and forfeited their 
capital and their .sacred groves. The Dinkas are called by Schweinfurth a people 
completely without chiefs or frontiers. The Nubas have been pulverised by the 
Mahdists whom they at first ventured to oppose. Madis, Shulis, and their kins- 
folk betray a certain democratic strain in their great personal independence. 
The priests, the regulation of ordeals, and the judges arc at least as influential as 
the chiefs, who accordingly unite as many as po.ssible of those functions in Ihem- 
.selvcs. When we hear that a Madi ruler, like Tak Farrc whom Fclkin visited, 
commands 5000 persons beside his own tribe, we arc astoni.shed at the magnitude 
of this state. But he commands only in time of war, and allies him.scif with his 
neighbours only when danger threatens, and for the extirpation* of dangerous 
animals. The chief of the Obbo tribe, the most northern Shulis, is an old man, 
a famous witch-doctor and rain-maker, in high honour al.so among all the con- 
tiguous tribes as a potent wizard. He carries a flute made of an antelope horn, 
which is credited with the power of making rain. The old chief Katehiba has 
1 1 6 children living, and all his villages arc governed ,by sons of his! When he 
is levying tributes in any district he always rides upon the back of a man, with 
somp servants accompanying him. On these occasions one of his wives has to 
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cany a jiijr of beer, to refresh rider and bearer. In place.s where the tribute is 
not forthcoming he bewitches his subjects’ goats and fowls, or threatens to keep 
back the rain. 


^ lo. THE RACES OF INTERIOR AFRICA 

lnc;rca.so of ruUiiro towarils the -Advrincc of Europeans — lUnindarics and relationship.s -Th6 

type -I’art played by the Conj^t) — Kthnographical works' “Strong and weak races -- Internal migration 
Azandeli and M«inbuttiis — Moinfii-s bongos, and others — Tooplo-s of llie Congo —Kassai peoples 
Tattooing and painting; nuililalitjns ; ornament; l>ark*cloth — Wcapoivs : bows, throwing-knives, a\e.s, 
.shields -I louses and architecture; villages, agriculture, food, hunting— Navigation ami lishery — Trailers 

Amphibious iace.s — Smiths aiul other trades - Slavery and man-hunting; cannibalism; political 

tiisiiuegration. 

Thi*: first impression made by the races of “ Innermost’* Africa, opened up- — and 
hardly that — only within the last few years, may be summed up as follows : No 
cs.scntial ph3’sical difference from other negroes, even though over wide districts 
we find lighter colour and forms of nobler build, and in others people of low 
stature like Bushmen ; but peculiarities, not inconsiderable, in ethnographical 
relations and in language. Ih-edominancc of agriculture, here and there dcn.se 
population, and scattered distribution of dwarfish hunting-peoples, are found 
throughout the w ide .space between the Zambesi and the Nile watershed. Can- 
nibalism is widespread. Iron and wood-work, and hut-building, show clcvcrncs.s. 
In the huts a quadrilateral plan takes the place of the round. Wherever travellers 
have penetrated from the outer parts of Africa to its heart, they have above all 
received a clear impression of having come within the domain of a higher culture. 
Schweinfurth got this from the Azaiidch, t]\c Bongos, and yet more from the 
Monbuttus, just as did subscqucntlv" travellers on the Congo when they reached 
the Bateke, or Ihichncr when he touched the northern limit of the Imnda empire, 
or Wissmann on penetrating into the Kassai territory. Hiey could all say with 
the last-named : “ We recognised with pleasure that here, where as yet not even 
the knowledge of the white man’s existence had penetrated, we liad found a people 
wliosc culture was far higher than that of all negro tribes of whicli we liad so far 
heard or read.** On the Kassai, in the “carefully wrought bows, the arrows taste- 
fully adorned with feathers, llic engraved heads of the spears taller than a man, 
which gleamed like mirrors, the artistically forged daggers hanging slicatlilcss on 
the right side at tlic back of the string wliich encircles the hips,*’ Wolf sees the 
evidences of a higher stage of culture in Innermost Africa, which, uninfluenced 
by trade, has not yet lost its originality. The spears and knives inlaid with brass, 
sjnnbols of rank rather than weapons, such as Lukengo carried, arc peculiar lo 
tills district, near as it is to Katungo, the land of copper. Wcrncr*foun(J a similar 
finish, especially in the ironwork, among the pc(q:)lc on the Aruwimi, just before 
the beginning of the Arab devastation.s. “ In call their performances they display 
a higher culture tlian any other Congo tribe.” Inirtlicr south Fraiu^ois allots 
similar pjaisc to the Ngolos. The practical and elegant execution of the iron 
weapons is always especially striking, as may be scci^ in our plate of knives, etc., 
from the Upper Congo ; at a meeting of the Royal Gcograpliical Society, they were 
put on a level w ith the productions of the Sheffield factories. This is, however, 
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only one sign of the artistic dexterity which expresses itself in many ways. Thus 
over a tract nearly 700 miles wide, between s'’ north and 5 south, vve meet with 
several peoples of conspicuous material civilization all of whom undoubtedly 
before the Arab invasion were in a state of political concentration, for which wc 
have certain guarantees in the case of the Monbiittus and Kakuba. The name of 
“the real hcarbof Africa,” assigned by Stanley in his book on the Congo to this 
wide, level, well-watered and well-grown stage between the coast-barrier and the 
mountrp'i,! chain, has also an ethnographic ground in the fact that wc arc here 
equally remote from the European influences of the u^cst, the Aj'ab of the east 
coast, and certainly equally far from the once dreamed -(T primordial negro 
civilization. 

Not utitil the discovery of the Congo route in 1876 and 1877, consequent 

explorations of the Germans in the southern part of the Congo basin, and of the 
h'rcnch and Belgians in the northern, were lines of traffic laid dowm amitl these 
pcoi)les. These were unhappily only too soon followed by the Arabs, who first 
lx:.‘gan at that time to make their forward push to west and north from X^^angwe. 
At that time, too, European influence had not yet penetrated very far in from the 
west coast, and that onl}^ along a narrow strij), in a district w-hich had long been 
flourishing tranquilly. Stanley was highly pleased when he at last heard from 
the chief of Rubunga, above Stanley Falls, the name which the river bears among 
luiropeans and in its lower course, “ Ikiitu ya Kongo.” There too, four old 
rortiiguesc inuskets, the first which he had seen in the hands of natives since 
leaving Nyangwe, indicated to liim the limit of European influence. When 
ten years afterwards Wissmann’s expedition found, near the point where the 
Kw'ango flows into the Kasai, European ck^th, and the first flint-locks they had 
seen since leaving the Baluba, they had again reached the great boundary w Inch 
had been left four degrees aw\ay to the eastward. The chigoe, imported fnan 
the coast, was also found even above Stanley Tool. But they had also ])assed 
beyond the region of the highest development of the arts and accomplishments 
belonging properly to the natives. To-day one can no longer speak of tliis region 
as a whole. It has already been contracted on all sides, and its mighty streams 
are on the way to become so many arteries of traffic. A kind of natural com- 
pulsion presses the owners of firearms into those districts, where the bearers of 
bow^s, as well as the unorganised spearmen, arc easy to overcome. Kalamba, the 
Ik'iluba chief, prohibited the old wcai^ons, and liad tlicm destroyed in order to force 
his subjects to put themselves in possession of firearms as quickly as possible. 
In 1874 Lenz wrote of the Okandc country: “Guns and powder have made 
faster progress than travellers here in Africa, and I could almost believe that a 
man travelling north-cast from Okandc would find tribes possessing firearms all 
the w^ay to the Nile district.” Eighteen years later this had been fulfilled, for 
Dybow ski fouird percussion -guns, said to be imported from Wadai, among the 
Waddas on the Upper Ubangi. 

If wc look at the great features of race-distribution in the interior of Africa, 
w'C first find in the north-east a group linguistically distinct ; Monbuttus, 
Azandeh, Abarrnbo, Madis, Maigo-Mundiis, Krejes, and Golos, w'hich y. Mtillcr 
lias classed together as the equatorial family of languages. It must have reached 
farther ivestw^ards into the Ubangi district than wc now^ arc aware of. Junker 
licard the Azandeh language among the Bandija, to ivhoin the Sakaras on the 
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Mbomii arc akin. To these, on the south-east, the Upper Nile tribes Join on, 
scattered fragments of which, minjjled with members of the Wahuma family who 
have emigrated westward, extend beyond the Equator. Those who dwell to the west 
and south of this group belong in language to the Bantu family, but arc by race 
and culture split into several deeply fissured groups, the scattered small hunting- 
races of which we have already had under our notice. Imropcan M*nfiucnces from 
the west, Soudanese from the north, have had their effect here. Apart from 
them and probably long before them, great ethnographical distinctions ,gfcw up, 
based on natural conditions, large internal migrations, and the contrast, always 

operative in Africa, between 
races developing themselves 
tranquilly, and others whether 
of a warlike restless character 
or sufifering oppression. 

A very large part of the 
interior of Africa is forest 
country ; dark green oases 
in the more open yellow 
])rairies. The tropical prim- 
ev^al forest extends from 
the western slope of the 
East African Highlands to 
the mouth of the Ubangi ; 
and from the Nile watershed 
to Nyangwe and as far as 
5 ' soulli. VVe meet with 
outliers and advanced posts 
of it on the west coast, as 
in the Camcroons district ; 
but the forest is interrupted 
by smaller clearings and 
larger ojjeii tracts. No feature 
of the scenery in the hitcrior 
of Africa is of such signi- 
ficance. Forest and prairie have their own special cultures ; but their severing 
effect extends far beyond that. Wide tracts of the forest arc completely unin- 
habited, while elsewhere it shelters the little dwarf races. In tlic Camcroons 
even the great dividing line between the Ikintu and Soudan languages runs for 
the most part along the boundary of forest and prairie. By the conditionr of 
their life and dwelling the forest dwellers have become a peculiar people, showing 
many points of agreement. Stuhlmann speaks of “a primeva^ fore,st type of 
negro,” which is very clearly marked, for instance, in the difference between the 
darker, less clothed, forest Wavira and their neighbours in the grass country. 
The racial distinction between the forest negro and the forest dwarf docs not 
exclude far-reaching ethnographical similarity. Further, these groups have 
not remained unmixed, and from the mixture m'^y descend .semi -dwarf and 
.semi -light forest negroes, like the Momfus. When the forest negro and 
prairie-negro meet, deep differences, which the transition stage of the 
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peoples^ like the Wakia or Wambuba, who live in both regions cannot obliterate, 
show themselves. I'hc forest negroes are more .scantily clothed, but more 
copiously ornamented ; lip-perforations, and iron finery in the form of neck- 
rings, arc especially frequent ; tattooing is less common. Their huts are round, 
and stand always in groups, when possible, on elevated clearings. In the moist 
forest bananas- and maize flourish the whole year round, so that they have no 
granaries and few stores. Leaving the forest, one feels oneself at once among 
the ele^sine fields of the grass-land. The .short bow, u.sually with string of rattan, 

poisoned arrows in a wicker quiver, 
leather corselet, skin belt, .shields 
of reed, serve for defence and 
attack. There are no cattle, but 
goats often exist in large numbers, 
and many tribes fatten dogs for 




Wavini artido.s : t, lcatlu*r pad to prott^cl tho hand from thi; l)ow-slring, onc-tliird nvil size; 2, wooden lip-plnfj, 
set with sliell-heads. Moth are also used by other forest negroes — four-fifths real .size. (.Stiililmann (’ollection, 
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receive with caution the statement that it is altogether absent among some of 
these tribes, such as the Manycma. Circumcision is more widespread among 
the forest negroes than among their neighbours to the cast and west ; the 
fore.st .Wavira practise it, while their eastern branches in the grass country 
disdain it. There arc, however, exceptions, the dwarfs especially only practise 
it partially. in like manner the custom of filing the teeth to a point is 
widc.sprcad, but among Manycma, Wakus.sa, and others, it is limited to a gap 
between the upper middle inci.sors. The larger state-organisations also cease at the 
edge of the forest, and every village is an independent world. How far the 
sultry damp air of the forest affects the people physically cannot yet be said with 
certainty. Goitres seem to occur with sjxcial frequency among the forest-negroes. 
In any case the European draws breath when he again comes upon the open 
grass country. 
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If \vc attempt to delimit these races, the Congo basin undoubtedly, forms a 
boundary to the eastward. No doubt this, as lying nearest to the older district 
of Arab influence, was earliest obliterated ; yet we shall enter this district with 
the iMaiiyoma, and follow the watershed of the Nile and Congo in a north-westerly 
direction along tlie edge of the highlands of the great lakes, while to the south- 
east we have to stop at the Lualaba. In the Congo basin a boiuvlary is formed 
by approximately the i8th parallel of east longitude, in which the river crosses the 
Equator. Within this, to longitude 30"’ cast, dwell races with whose ethnographical 

type we first became ac- 
quainted from Stuhlmann's 
accounts of the Monbuttus 
and A/andch. Offshoots from 
them extend along the stream 
as far as Stanley Pool, but 
north of the Congo reach 
even furtlicr to the west ; 
before the Ubangi makes its 
great bend to the south, in 
about latitude 4" nortli, there 
arc peoples dwelling in lands 
ricli in [pasture, witli fine 
herds of cattle, in rectangular 
houses surrounded by fields 
of maize and bananas. They 
shave their hair all but a 
bunch at the back, do not 
tattoo their faces, wear at 
most a ring in the nose, and 
are generally deficient in 
ornament. 

Even this interior district 
has not remained untouched by the southward 2)rcssure of the Ilainite and 
Nilotic peoples. Immigrations have taken place from the parts about Lake 
Albert, owing to which a curious transitional state of things has come into 
existence between the Ui)pcr Nile and the lakes in which it rises, which finds 
its expression in the Lur and Lendu tribes. Lurs, next of kin to the Shulis 
and Shillooks, migrated two generations ago from lioki’s country at the north 
end of I^ake Albert, and intruded themselves gradually by families to the 
south-west, remaining, however, in toucli witli their liomc lying a degree a^vay 
to the cast. Customs like the knocking out of the lower incisors, aprons made 
of wire rings, iron head-ornaments, the baskets, round above, square below, which 
tlic Wavira wear on tlicir head-band, by this means found their way into the 
Upper Congo region. In yet greater masses, indeed in several waves, Wahuma 
l)enctratcd southward and westward, and extended their dominion, their cattle- 
breeding, their customs, as far as Urundi and Ruanda. Conversely Wavitu 
intruded from the west into Undussuma and the neighbouring territories driving 
the Lendu VV\alcgga into the mountains. Then Wanyoro came from the cast and 
subdued the country. Rut apart from thi.s Wavira seem even to have blended 
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with Waganda, laying aside therewith circumcision, lip -perforation, and other 
customs. 

Formerly, when the westward extension of the characteristics belonging to the 
lighter races on the Upper Nile was assumed, people could only point to the 
occurrence of isolated correspondences, like the throwing-knives of the Fans on 
the west coast, the quadrangular ground plan of the huts, or, in the Cameroons 
district and along the whole line from the coast to the Lualaba, to physical 
resemblances which had already made Barth believe in an eastern origin for the 
h'ellatalis, and Schweinfurth a.ssumea Berber-Negroid admixture for the Monbuttu.s. 
They chiefly recalled the Musgus 
of southern Bornu. Like them 
they mutilate their bodies but 
little, and with them they share 
the construction of houses and 
granaries, the style of their 
weapons, and their mode of 
burying. Now, however, river- 
names like Nevoa and Novelle 
also indicate the spread of the 
Monbuttus on the Annvimi, and 
.Stuhlmann believed he had found 
them on the Linde river. 

Among the peoples of the 
watershed between the Ubangi 
and the Shari are found throw- 
ing- knive.s, wicker-work shields, 
lutes with curved necks, and many 
other articles u.sed by the Mon- 
buttus and Azandeh ; and a 
nearer acquaintance with the 
luiuatorial Congo races brings to 
light a host of .small points of 
agreement, like the Bangala and 
Uualla custom of plucking out 
eyelashes and eyebrows, with others as important as the drum-language, which 
reaches from the Nile to the Cameroons ; the custom by which the women, when 
mourning for the dead, ca.st away all their clothes, and cover their nakedness only 
with a bough ; or even recalls Van Gele’s remark, reminding us of the excellent 
Azi^ndeh soldiers, that the Ba-ati country was a specially good recruiting-ground. 

Originally these marks certainly extended to many points of the West 
African coast s&uth of the Niger. Here and there in the old reports remarkable 
statements* are met with. The little bows, bound with lizard skin, carried by the 
Anziques who in the sixteenth century appeared on the Lower Congo, are found 
to this day in the forests of the Upper Congo region. The mode of dressing the 
hair used by the Ishongo women when Du Chaillu was there was almost exactly 
the same as Schweinfurth found among the Monbuttu men. So too tfie shields 
of both peoples arc essentially the same. European influence, however, long 
operative, has formed a more or lc.ss wide fringe on the west coast, which has 
voi.. Ill K 
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become more and more distinct from the peculiar fashions of the interior. In 
general the connection Ijctween the eastern and western wings has been driven 
back by the pressure which the Soudanese from the Benue and the Nile have 
exercised, but it makes its way through at intervals in the direction of South Bornu 
and South Baghirmi as far as lo"’ N., and the Dar Banda of Nachtigal resemble 
Azandeh, Not till recent years was it checked, also from the., north, by the 

advance of the Wadai people, whom Crampel met with 
iii^ latitude 7" N. 

In this region, the inhabitants of which may receive 
I the distinguishing designation of the “ Monbuttu type,” 

there projects from the south-west and round to south, 
a broad band of other races, the “ Lunda type.” It 
fi comes to an end generally about 5 ' S. It is backward 

■ in artistic capacity, and by a number of features con- 

I ncctcd with weapons, building, etc., points nathcr to 

jH South and East Africa. In these indications, which 

have only a provisional value, w'e confine ourselves 
yjlpia within the limits of the Congo basin, although the 

types extend beyond it. Not all the dwellers on the 
Congo and Aruwimi belong to the Monbuttu type, but 
a brisk trade disseminates the products of its artistic 

axe and chisel. tfllcill. 

(Stnhlnuinn Collection, 1 . 

Ihc mighty stream and its great tributaries play in 
the lives of the people a part commensurate with their size. This network of 
water divides the land as it were into islands, like those of the ocean, full of life 
and movement on the coast, while their interior, full of forests, is thinly inhabited, 
the home of small, poor, 

large villages or groups ^ ^ 

of villages all lie at the 

water’s edge, or even stand ^ n 

on the northern and ^ %\v\ 

southern tributaries of the 
Congo ; the Sanga is 

barred by them till only Wambuba bill-hooks, u.scd nl.so by ihe dwnrfs — one-fourth real size, 

a free way of 40 feet or 

•SO i.s left. The intercourse by water is very important, and has a deep influ- 
ence on the liv’es of the people. The old movement towards the river-banks, as 
well as towards the sea, was only strengthened by the appearances of the white 
men and their goods. Hodister was a witness of the settlement in the 




Wambulja bill-hooks, u.scd also by the dwarfs — one-fourth real size. 
(Slnhlmann Collection. ) 


Papuri district of some 5000 Bussukapos, who had migrated down stream. In 
ethnographical no less than in political respects there is no exclusiveness or 
homogeneity about this region. Junker says in one place, speaking of the con- 
glomerate of races in the Makaraka territory : “ Such a checkered tangle of 
fragments of various nationalities, which, up to the tjme when the first ivory and 
slave-traders came into the country, threatened to destroy each other by mutual 
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friction, but made it on the other hand easier for the Mussulman 
intruders to get a firm footing and reduce the natives to subservience,” 
could hardly be found, on so relatively confined a territory, elsewhere 
in Africa. But the interior, in its western parts, can show an exactly 
similar confusion. The Liggi, Fajelu, Abukaya, Abaka, Mundii, 
Moru, and Kakuak tribes form enc/aves in this way. Nor indeed is 
this disintegration an historical circumstance, something that once 
happpned. It indicates the line in which progress will always be 
made, be it even to the point of disap^x^arance. As trade advanced 
the effect of the foundation of centres for the deposit and exchange 
of ivory and slaves, and the gradually ever -peaceful tone resulting 
therefrom, would be to abolish by degrees the boundaries between 
territories, and cause races to permeate each other more and more. 
I.ater on colonies’ of nearly all the tribes mentioned were started in 
the neighbourhood of the government stations. Even Baris and 
Nyambaras have in years of famine attached themselves to the 
returning caravans of porters in Lado or Nyambara, or have been 
transplanted by ofTicials with a view to colonisation, and thus the 
mosaic of races has become even more variegated. 

The like phenomenon, which wc meet with in the whole extent of 
the Congo country, from the first called forth widely different judg- 
ments as to its inhabitants. Beside the little people who deserve the 
name of dwarfs as much as any, there are in the Congo basin weak, 

. lean, insignificant-looking people, very dissimilar to the lighter-coloured, 
high-spirited race. All the pilc-dwcllers are badly housed and fed ; 
they neither hunt nor till the ground, and eat only roots and fish. 
They arc the same on the Mongala as on the Chuapa. I.ike them 
arc the fishers who inhabit the swampy Rianza country between the 
Congo and the Lomami. The small Warded Bakoa on Stanley Pool 
came nearer to the Batua. To this class belong for example the 
people who live on the Lower Mongala ; and in contrast to them we 
have those bronze statues on the upper river above Monyambuli, who 
with their lighter-coloured skins, their thinner lips, aquiline noses, and 
free carriage, give us the impression of being in the immediate presence 
of a new type.” That is, as regards bodily build and manner, the 
type of the Azandch. Wc may also here mention the remarkably 
numerous albino-like Monbuttus seen by Schweinfurth. 

The fact of such a blending of various races is common in negro 
Africa ; but historical reports of great racial movements point directly 
to this very region, and promise to supply a key to it. When a 
Portugu(;sc eifibassy came in 1490 to the king of the Lower Congo 
country, an alarming report spread from the interior of the approach 
of a large warlike people, designated as Mundequetes, said to live 
on the lake where the Congo takes its rise. Thereupon Mani-Kongo 
had himself baptized with thousands of his subjects, marched against 
the wanderers, and beat them. On this occasion he caused Portuguese, 
escorted by natives, to go into the interior, and they arc said to have 
discovered the lakes in the Upper Congo regions. Beside Mun- 
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they embalm .their dead, they bury surviving wives with their husbands, they file 
their teeth to a point. Like the Zulus and Matabele of our own time they 
adopt into their own ranks the young men of a conquered tribe, and thus always 
rcinvigoratc themselves. They do not appear to have ever shown them.selvcs 



Mfikiiraka iimn and woman. (FVom a pliotoj^rapli by R. liuclita. ) 


afterwards on the Congo ; other {xioplcs from the interior advanced instead. 
This vva,^ no^ however, the last of the movements which have caused races to 
fall in with each other here, and permeate each other in strangely fragmentary 
distribution. Literally everywhere, with the c.vccption of the deeper forests, 
which belong to the dwarf hunting-peoples, avc come upon traces of similar, in 
part much more peaceable, dislocation. , 

Everywfiere there is the same contrast between races who were formerly in 
possession and new-comers. On the Equatorial Congo we hear of Mobekas ; once 
they lived here, and have now been driven somewhere else by some powerful race 
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of immigrants. “ The whole land,” .say.s Coquilhat, “ tells of fighting and dis- 
lodgment. I have visited five or six deserted districts, and the story always was 
that Mobekas once lived here, and had been turned out. The people must have 
offered a long resistance, and often changed their place of abode, before letting 
themselves be driven into the Mongalla basin.” The Bangala came here recently. 
According to their own tradition perhaps a century ago they left the country to 
the west between the Ubangi and the Congo, driven out by inundation or war, 
and came in scattered bodies to their present abodes. On the Congo, ir) about 
\ ~ north, they divided, one party going towards the Equator in the direction of 
the Mongalla,^ another in that of Mokomila, while a third crossed the river and 
settled about the mouth of the Lulongo. The former immigrants, the Mobekas, 
were then forced up stream as far as the Mongalla. Later they are said to 
have allowed agriculturists from the north to settle on their ground. Almost 
simultaneously with the Bangala came the Ngombes from the north -cast, and 
were in part received willingly by the Mobekas in their new settlements. The 
Bandija, on the other hand, were formerly settled further to the west, where the 
Sakaras invaded their abodes on the Mbomu. 

In the extreme east of this region a precisely similar story is told of the 
Makaraka and their kinsmen the Bombes. Both of these migrated from the far 
west forty years ago as tribes of the man-eating Azandeh, moved eastwards frenn 
districts lying to the north of the Welle, and after raids carried as far as the 
Nyambara district, now live, peaceably among their neighbours. The compara- 
tively limited space which, in .spite of their position in that country, they still 
occupy, also .speaks for their recent immigration. Their distribution, just like 
their history, re.sembles that of the Bangala ; and history here means history of 
migrations. Thus the Abangba intruded from the north into the territory of the 
Monbuttus, and the Abarmbo followed the Azandeh coming from the north and 
west, into their territory. Just so the Monbuttus profess to remember that they 
came from the north-west, and lived beyond the Kibali before they advanced 
southward and eastward, and struck upon the Azandeh coming from the west. 
In the forest country the legends of a southern and western origin are strikingly 
frequent ; and Stuhlmann assumes for those parts a great and continuous flow of 
humanity from the south. These transpositions are .still proceeding under our 
eyes. That part of the Shillooks whom we have learnt to know as the Jurs 
have intruded themselves among the Bongos ; while among the Bongos themselves 
the slave-trade has made such clearances that twenty years ago Schweinfurth 
wrote : “ In all Mussulman lands one may still at this time light upon many 
Bongos among the domestic slaves of the upper classes.” On the other hand, 
while the Arabs were devastating the districts about the Rohl, the Azandeh 
received an accession of strength through the immigration of fugitives from the 
Mittu and other tribes ; and towards the end of the ’.seventies tlrtir chief Mbio 
succeeded in raising himself to considerable power. But .soon the Egyptians who 
ruled the country recognised, in the Azandeh, .soldiers of such excellence that a 
good many of them migrated to the barracks on the Nile, and so new colonies 
of light negroes have there come into existence. 

In the country about the sources of the Bahr-cl-Ghazal and on the watershed 

[' The gef^raphy is somewhat obscure, for the Mongalla, (lowing from the north-east, joins the Congo in 
l:\titude 2'’ north.] 
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dividing tliis from the streams which flow southward and westward to the Congo, 
between 4” and 6° south latitude, dwells a light-coloured race, the Zandehs or 
Azandeh, called by the Nubians Nyam-Nyams. They must have stood in 
relations of kinship rather with the light races of East Africa than with their own 
dark -coloured neighbours. Immediately before the time w hen they were visited 
by the first Europeans they had spread northwards, subjugating or driving out 
the negro tribes with whom they came in contact, and surrounding themselves 
with a,yng of kindred peoples, but more strongly blended with the negro, such as 
Krejes and Bongos. The Azandeh proper dwell, sometimes denser, sometimes 
more scattered, over a space of 5° of latitude, from the Makaraka to Bagbinne, that 
remote point reached by Junker on the Welle, and across that river to the south. 

Both the men and the women of this group are powerful, but not so tall as 
the surrounding tribes. The greatest height measured by Schweinfurth among 
the Nyarn-Nyams was 5 feet 10^- inches, whereas Felkia gives 5 feet 9 inches as 
the average for the Bongos. The frequency of round paunches forms a striking 
contrast to the slim Dinkas. The hair grows strongly ; plaits and pigtails, which 
sometimes hang far down over the shoulders and reach even to the navel, cover the 
broad round head. The size and wide opening of the almond-shaped, .slightly 
slanting eyes, .set far apart and .shaded by thick .sharply-turned eyebrows, imparts 
to the countenance an expression of wildnc.s.s, decision, and frankness. The full 
lips strengthen the ma.s.sivc outline of the whole frame. The tint of the skin is 
light, rather ruddy than bronzed. Junker’s dc.scription of the Azandeh chief 
Ndoruma should be read : “ Sharp energetic features, large lively eyes, very 
•prominent cheek-bones, tall figure, quiet dignified demeanour, combined with 
discretion and .sound judgment.” An aristocratic race, ruling in almost every 
place where they settle, they adopted before their neighbours, together with the 
dre.ss of the Nubian Arab.s, their methods of ruling and fleecing the ruled, and in 
the time of Egyptian supremacy offered the material of fine .soldiers. 

A brother-stock to the Azandeh are the Bandija, who dwell further to the 
west between the Mbomu and the Mbili. Physically and in their language they 
show little difference, but cthnographically they betray a certain impoverishment, 
inasmuch as they do not take equal care of ornament and weapons, and carry 
smaller shields. A yet wider variation, together with not important dialectic 
differences, is shown by those Azandeh tribes who, as Makaraka, dwell further to 
the cast, towards the Nile, whither they arc said to have made their way from 
the south-west four generations back. Tradition speaks of four tribes; the Idios 
and Bongbes or Bornbehs have maintained themselves. Idio is the name the 
Makaraka give thcmsclve.s, and the Western Azandeh al.so give them this name. 

-Unlike the Azandeh proper, they are capable agriculturists, cultivating only the 
edible arum, colocasia, and the manioc brought with them from the Avest. In the 
creditable worR which they have done as soldiers for the Egyptian government 
they have shown that they kept their strong Azandeh character, and have also 
retained most of the outward characteristics of their origin, but have unluckily 
become even more disintegrated than the genuine Azandeh of the south. 

The Monbuttus (as Schweinfurth, their discoverer for the purposes of science, 
writes the n*ame), a race dwelling in a larger mass immediately south of the 
Welle, and scattered as far as the Nepoko, arc a somewhat more negro-like variety 
of the light races of the eastern Congo basin, who arc represented among them 
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by isolated individuals almost wholly j'cllowish in colour. Schweinfurth describes 
their tint as that of ground coffee. 'I'licy also possess a less devefoped muscular 
frame than the Azandch, but have a stronger growth of beard. All observers 
have noticed the similarity of the features to the Semitic type. Their character 
is more that of negroes, wherefore the Azandch look down on them. Junker 
finds cause to blame their fickle, pushing, headstrong natures. » 

The general superiority to the negro .stocks is, if po.ssiblc, even more .sharply 
accentuated in the Monbuttus than in the Azandeh, especially as regarcls their 
artistic execution (as the plate of their weapons shows), and the higher position of 
women. Of their proficiency in the manufacture of artistic utensils of wood, 
wicker, earthenware, and iron, we have already given evidence. Their huts, with 
pointed roofs, arc not only larger and more hand.somcly built, but arc also kept 
cleaner than tho.se of their neighbours. In natural di.sposition for art they arc 
perhaps surpassed by the .Azandeh ; but the impul.se towards the beautifying of 
existence is even more developed among them. “ I low far their .sense for .sym- 
metry extends,” says Itmin Pasha, “ is shown by the way in which each log in 
the piles of wood stored up within their huts against the wet sca.son is previously 
cut to e.xactly the same length, and moreover the cut surfaces, which arc jK r- 
fectly smooth, arc adorned with all manner of colours.” In regard to family life, 
we may recall a trait for which the same authority vouches, as noticed on his 
journey in 1882 into the Rolil Mudirieh. The wife of Gambari, a Monbuttu 
noble who had been carried into slavery by the Danaglas, made at that time the 
long journey from Monbuttuiand to Lado, in order to beg her husband’s rclca.se. 
Hearing on the way that he was in Emin’s suite, anil at liberty, she went in haste 
through Azandehland to Busi, in order to thank the governor -general. They 
were astonished at her independent demeanour, which, however, was only in 
accordance with the higher position held by the Monbuttu women. Monbuttuiand 
has been as much riven by the decomposing influence of the Nubians and Arabs 
as has the neighbouring country of the Azandch. Not only had the mysterious 
ancient empire of this race fallen to pieces before any strangers from north and 
cast came into the country, but even the .state of things which Schweinfurth 
described in genial pictures exists no longer. Munsa’s glory and greatness has 
vani.shcd with that of his royal colleagues among whom the .sovereignty of the 
land was divided. When about the end of 1880 Junker visited the spot where 
the king’s palace had stood, “a sea of grass was waving on the flanks of the 
gently sloping hill.” Mun.sa himself fell by the bullet of a Bazingir, as the 
Nubians, originally soldiers in the Egyptian service, arc called. The collap.se is 
permanent, it is the old negro history in its tragic monotony. 

A great part of the peoples in the north-eastern Congo di.strict show points.,iaL 
resemblance to the Monbuttus ; and more thorough investigation would probably 
prove their distribution to the westward, even to the southern part®of the Central 
.Soudan, and to the .southward. The political position can make no change in 
this, for among the bitterest foes of the Monbuttus were once the Abangba, or 
Bambas, who are near of kin to them. Under their firmous chief Gambari, they 
laboured to c.xtirpate the Monbuttu dyna.stie.s. They arc a people skilled in 
many arts, whose love of order and carefulnc.ss arc conspicuous in tlicir building 
and the laying out of their villages. Kinsmen of the Monbuttus too are the 
Maigos, who live in the angle between the Nepoko and the Oba in colonics among 
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the Momfus. The Ababua about the outflow of the Bomokandi separate the 
East and West Azandeh south of the Welle- Makua. Junker thinks it possible 
that the name may be a collective designation for various tribes. Their high 
plaited head -coverings, their hand.some .spears and throwing knive.s, recall the 
Monbuttus, and they understand weaving. Stanley heard the name on the 
Aruwimi as that of the peojjle from whom the artistic iron weapons vere obtained. 
Branching far away in another direction arc the Babukur of the Bahr-cl-Ghazal 
and Western Makaraka district ; their own name is Manyanga. With the 
Mundiis of the Makaraka country they form the northern mother of this group 
of races, as the Babua according to all presumption go furthe.st to the .south. 
I’art of the Bongos give the name Mundii to the Azandeh, another to the .small 
nation who call themselves Babukur. 

The Mabode, a large people with numerous sub-tribes, extend southward even 
beyond the Nepoko. Like the southern Momfus they are interspersed with 
Abangba, who form the governing race and class. Another Monbuttu stock, the 
Majos, arc also settled among them. Physically they stand nearer to the Momfus 
than to the Monbuttus, by whom they have been repressed and subjugated. 
The)'- too have something special to show in their finely-plaited fillets, their 
armlets of .sheet-iron prettily engraved, their large woven mats, such as Junker 
never saw the like of elsewhere. Besides this they prepare salt from their swamp- 
grass. of better quality and in larger quantity than their neighbours, and do an 
extensive barter-trade with it. Numerous Wochua, as mentioned vol. ii. p. 308, 
lead a nomad e.xistence in the forests of the Mabode district, studiou-sly and almost 
nervously avoiding the Monbuttu territor>^ They belong to the darker, crisper- 
haired, more genuine negro stock, whose special characteristic is noted by Junker 
as the short head, and who live among the light stocks for the most part oppressed, 
domineered over, and plundered. They arc indeed not without artistic capacity, 
though it cannot be said to flourish. P'ormerly they were rich in herds, but for 
that very reason were early visited by the Nubians and Arabs, to whom, broken 
up as they were, they fell easy victims. As far as the Momfus they have a 
special predilection for varied and ponderous iron ornament. A comparison of 
languages may seem to show a deeper difference between them and their lords ; 
the Momfus appear to belong linguistically to the Nile races. In respect both of 
them and of the Wochua, the surmi.se of intermixture with the dwarf race.s, who 
are their neighbours, and in some measure .share their fortunes, is in many cases 
certainly not unfounded. 

The Momfus inhabit the undulating country on the Upper Bomokandi as far 
north as the Yubbo, the .southern tributary of the Kibali, .southward probably to 
Stanley’s primeval forest. Their darker colour and smaller size make it easy ta.. 
distinguish them from their masters. An unu.sually disintegrated, disunited race, 
they have, in the north, fallen wholly into the power of a Monbuttu colony, a 
sharply -defined enclave on the Upper Bomokandi. Formerly the Monbuttus 
acquired influence here under Mun.sa, and were followed by smaller colonics of 
Abangba. Towards the Nepoko the Momfus arc more independent, and in their 
turn domineer over Mabode tribes. Now they lead a timid and submissive life 
far from the roads, and have withdrawn into the hills, wjiere their huts 'lic concealed 
among the chaos of rocks. Their peculiar heavy knives ' with broad slightly 

^ Junker that they often appear in niiisciiins as “Akka*’ arrowheads. 
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curved .blades, their short spears propelled from the hollow of the hand as from 
a throwing stick, their arrowheads of various patterns and finely wrought, their 
wicker shields kite-shaped, show how independently they once evolved them- 
selves in proximity to the Monbuttus. The Akahle are, according to Junker, 

the only people who are not split up, and of whom no colonies arc to be met 

with outside their own country. Far inferior to their lords the Azandch, they live 
in little huts, keep their corn in small quantities in nc.st-likc receptacles on high 
trees, even worse cannibals than the Azandeh, but do not offer human 

.sacrificc.s. The Kalikas, a middle member of this group, arc connected by the 

Lubaris on the east with their kin.sfolk the Madis of the Bahr-cl-Jcbel ; the 
Loggos and Abukaya also belong to the group. To thc.se subject tribes belong 
also the Krejes, who call themselves Adja ; they extend westward to Darfour. 
Though profiting by the nearness of the Soudan, so that like the Fors they grow 
cotton and weave r/«/««r-cloth, and trade with it, they arc still genuine negroes. 
The “ red-brown people ” of the Bongos are in many respects more negro-like 
than the Azandch, as indeed might be expected from their geographical situation. 
Thus their customs show a remarkable mixture. Mutilation of the face reaches 
its highest point with the Bongo women, licsidc the lip-plug, they wear copper 
rings in the nasal .septum, straws in the alae, copper rivets in the corners of the 
mouth, and numerous rings in the ears. There are’ women in the country, .says 
Schweinfiirth, who have more than a hundred holes about their person.s. De- 
formations of this kind, the foreign origin of which may often be recognised, seem 
to have concentrated thera.sclvcs just among these people. Thus the northern 
Bongos have adopted from the jurs and Dinkas on their frontiers the custom 
of knocking out the lower inci.sors ; they share the disfigurement of the lower lip 
with the tribes to the we.st ; while even in their .scanty clothing they differ from 
the Azandch, with whom they have .so much else in common. In the south, 
where their places of abode march with that people, they wear pigtails and plaits, 
while in the north they cut their hair .short in the Dinka fa.shion. 

Above Stanley Bool men aiul things change on the Congo. In place of the 
weakly, ugly Bakongo and their kin.sfolk, appear the powerful negroes “ like 
bronze statues,” looking masterfully upon the work! with expressive countenances. 
The same scries of tribes which began with the Baluba on the right bank of the 
Kassai, crops up on the Congo in the Bateke ; and on the Ubangi, when we have 
left the Baati territory, somewhere about 3° north, the language suddenly changes, 
ivory articles, mortars, ami horns apjxiar, and with them a breed of men who can 
be traced acro.ss the watershed away to the Upper Nile. If we cast a glance at 
the most important races of the Congo valley, we find, as the older inhabitants of 
the country southward from Stanley Bool, the Wambundu, on the south bank of 
the Congo from the Inkissi river to the Mangele hills. Capital agriculturists, 
even dispensing manioc bread, chictmnga, to their neighbours, enterprising traders 
in ivory, they stand in point of language nearer to the Bakongo than to the 
immigrant trading-people called Bateke. With these begins a Central African 
series. Coming from the Alima district, they have intruded themselves between 
that people and the Pool, while, together with the Wabari from the north 
bank, they in similar fashion keep the Bakala from it. These Wabari arc 
like the Bayansi, who in their turn stand nearer to the Bateke. Ju.st in the 
same way, further to the cast, the.se latter, by their river-settlements and 
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trade-roads, exclude the VVamfuno or Wamfuninga from the Congo, Kas?ai, and 
Kwango. 

On tlie Middle Congo the Bateke form a large group of races from the region 
of the sources of the Ogowe in the north, along the north bank of the Congo to 
the Alima. Further cast from Stanley Pool they are settled as far as the Lower 
Kassai, and colonics of them arc found even beyond Holobo. Oit the left bank 
of the Congo Kinshasha and Kintamo are among their settlements, but here they 
appear only as scattered colonists. Yet their influence and their bloo^l^can be 
traced much further. Thus the Balali near Lin/olo on the north bank of the 


Congo are poinlcti out as a cross 
‘ ■ between Bateke and liakongo. FJse- 

where in the Bateke territory lying 
_ . further up the river we find scattered 

X ^ X colonics of the liayansi. Above 

/ \ Chumbiri, Bayansi live on tlie left 

I - ■' ! \ bank, while Bateke i)rcdominatc on 

j y i the right. The Ikitekc arc marked 

, _ . j j off from the Bakongo who live fur- 

j ' \ thcr down the river, by their tall 

j I' ‘ 7 } X \ powerful forms, with long attractive 

I /| W i I C i\ \ ‘ countenances. Intelligence, artistic 

/ ' i i j: ' .. ’» ! N. \ dexterity, cleanliness, and a quiet 

/ 'iXii ii ) X Tf ' - i V ^ I ■ serious demeanour, full of charm, 

1 _//:■ - \ recall the far remote inhabitants of 

\ // \ \ I the north-cast Congo basin. Their 

\ 11 \ \ ; neck-rings of engraved brass, their 

\ \ I j light knives, the handles bound with 

^ I brass wire, their pretty mat-cloths, 

'rntTociiiij; on a probniily from iho forest country of testify tO thc high lc\ cl of theil 

Vaomljc, 'I’lie Kioti;s call this incised tattooing “ Samba ” industries. 

{'['aken on I he J^onj^o coast bv Dr. iVcIiucl Lf)csche. ) i i i r i 

Ihc Itololos arc a people of thc 
interior on thc great southern tributaries Chuapa and Imlongo, and away to tlic 
Lomami. They aj^pear in the Bakuti tribe near thc Ivquator, on thc Congo. In 
spite of thc great extent to which they arc permeated with Bayansi, they arc 
physically inferior to them, being smaller, slenderer, darker. They have al.so less 
sclf-rcspcct, for they were ready to enter thc service of thc white men sooner than 
their stronger neighbours. 

Thc Ikingala — a name which according to Coquilhat means people of thc 
little river — arc most densely settled on thc Middle Congo between Bokomcra- 
and Mongala, 'i’hcy are good-looking and powerful. Special points in their 
dress and tattooing arc referred to on pp. 49 and 67. Their manners and 
customs are very like lho.se of thc Bayansi, but they stand somewhat lower. In 
warlike spirit and power they have retrograded. Their cannibalism is an un- 
doubted fact, well known even in details. They have wicker shields, and sickle- 
shaped knives ; they arc clever at throwing the spear, use peculiar wooden bells, 
understand rowing well, and arc cunning fishermen. AVc have seen *how compara- 
tively short a time thc Bangala have been in their present abodes ; thc Mobekas, 
who now arc settled on thc Middle Mangala, are said to have been there before 


'rntTiKiiiijT 1)11 a iici^ro, probalily from iho forest country of 
Vaombe, 'I’lie Kioti;s call this incised taltooin« “ Samba ” 
('raken on ihe J^onj^o coast by Dr. iVcIiucl Locsche. ) 
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them. .Within the territories of the Bangala dwell the Marunja, a trading-people, 
called by the others ‘‘ Ngombe,” or bush-people ; whose ivory trade extends as 
far as Upoto and Yambinga. Of those dwelling further on we have little in- 
telligence till we come to the Mabode and their associates. Stanley, who was 
the first to visit them, found everywhere peoples settled only on the Congo and 
the lower courji/c of its tributaries, whose calling tied them to the water, and who 
consequently had no extension inland. Thus the Wenias, a fishing- people on 
the isljjnds near Stanley Falls, do a brisk trade in smoked fish. They have 
certainly been living in this 

region for several generations, ,i‘i ||',i ij, i!i|, j! j* 

and have long been in the habit 
of spending a great part of their 
days and ev^en of their nights in 
their canoes. Hence they are • 
of herculean build in the chest ^ 
and arms, stunted in the legs. 

Mention will be made later on • ' ^ 
of their inadequate clothing and > 

their ornament. Their weapons ij 

arc spear and knife. They live •/' 
almost entirely by their fishery \ 
and trade. Being strong and | 
useful, they are better treated I 
by. the Arabs than arc the other i jj 
peoples of the Congo, The j n 
Bayansi, on the Middle Congo I'.'i 
from the mouth of the Kassai j '| 
to the Ubangi, are poorer ; they ^ 
trade more by boat than (Jii 
land, and get the food by - 
fishing and hunting. Their 
colour is light brown, and they 

are handsome and well grown. ,, , ^ . 

^ I tuka .shields, from tile Middle (,on^o. (After isumlijy.) 

They di’css their hair in plaits 

like the Bangala ; tattooing is not universal ; their weapons arc spear and knife. 
As third in the league we find the trading people of the Wabuma on the C'ongo. 
They bring dried fish from the Lower Kassai, and the productions of their 
pottery — simple and pretty vessels of white earthenw are. 

Of the tribes dw’elling further up the river we have little certain knowledge. 
Names like Bakutu, Upoto, Baringa, at present tell us little ; but they arc all 
included in the'" general Azandch type. They own no cattle, but have sheep, 
goats, and poultry. One tribe has perhaps a predilection for manioc, but all grow 
bananas. The clothing of all alike consi.sts of bark-cloth. The head ornament is 
everywhere similar, although one tribe is cleverer than another in constructijig it. 
Almost all practise circumcision, and arc said to cat the flesh of their enemies. 
Their wcapon.s arc the broad spear, as sharp as a knife, the two-edged pointed 
dagger, the curious mis.sile-knife with two and four blades, the curved .sword, the 
little bow w’ith short arrows. Alike too, are carved stools, benches and settles, 
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earrini^s, necklaces* clasps for arm and leg, the great war-drums ai^-d smaller drums, 
the war-horns, and the smiths' and carpenters’ tools. Lastly, we must note, as a 
further and deeper-reaching point of agreement, the generally lighter colour of.,skin, 
which can hardl)' be connected, as Stanley thinks, with the fact that these 
tribes live in the most wooded parts of* Africa ; for it equally distinguishes the 
Azandeh in the north and the Baluba in the south from the darker negroes who 
dwell around them* both of which peoples live in timbered grass-lands. Curiously 
enough, in the northern districts, bordering on the Soudan, we find more of darker 
and weaker breeds, who also, as a result of contact with the superior Moorish 
culture and of the devastating man-hunts, arc ethnographical ly poorer. Barth’s 
Marghins and Musgus, Crampers Waddas, stand lower than their untouched 
southern neighbours. 

In any case, however, most of the characteristics here adduced arc equally those 
of the real forest negroes ; only among them they appear in a limited and reduced 
form. As we descend from the high ground, between the forest-tribes and the 
peoples of the East African highlands, who are dominated by Wahuma or VVatusi, 
we meet with Bantu tribes, who stand near to those of the forest, but have at the 
same time undergone eastern influences. The most widespread arc the Wakonjo 
on the north-west shore of Tanganyika, as far as Lakes Albert and Albert Edward. 
A narrow apron of bark cloth attached to the waist string, shell beads, rings in 
both lips, pointed teeth, small bows with rattan strings, arrows fastened with 
leaves, huts with grass roofs coming low down, show a combination of the special 
features of the highland and forest tribes. Among them dwell peoples who show 
the forest characteristics especially in their conical huts with pcr2:>endicular walls ; 
notably the Wavuma. Northward, toward the Ituri, dwarfs and dwarf-like j^coplc 
appear. There, amid the forest Wavumba, Stuhlmann found the Warnbuba, 
Walesse, and Wahoko, who sjjeak quite a different language from the surrounding 
Bantus, are stated to have wandered hither from the west four generations back; 
and are nearer to the small hunting-stocks. The typical forest i^eoifle are the 
Wavira of the Upper Ituri, described on p. 47, who spread in branches, showing 
some variation, along the upper course of the Congo, from Nyangwe to Stanley 
I'alls. They arc dark -brown powerful folk, disguising the colour of their skin by 
smearing with grease and the 2)owdcr of a red wood ; wearing rings, disks, and 
plugs in the upper lijjs, brass w ire and plugs in the car-Iobcs. Other adornments 
arc beads of iron and shell, chains of iron rings worn round the shoulders, cow ry 
shells stitched on leather. Scar-tattooing is sparsely performed on the breast and 
belly. Circumcision seems to occur among the uestern tribes, but to be lacking 
in the cast. Little bows w'ith rattan .strings, arrow's (leaf-feathered) in bag-like 
quivers, a leathern jjad to i:)rotcct the wrist from the bow-string, often a cuirass of 
buffalo-hide, forrns part of their equipment. They live in conical huts, grow' 
bananas, w^ork little in iron ; iron goods arc obtained from ^ the Wadumbo. 
According to their owm tradition they came to their present abode from the 
south-west, only two generations ago ; wdicncc Stuhlmann believes in their tribal 
kinship with the Bakuba. 

Thc^ VValcgga and the Lcndiis (who call thcm.selvcs Drugu), on the grass 
plateaus west of l.akc Albert, arc a single race, differing from all their neighbours 
in language. Their habit of boring the lips, their small bows and arrow's, their 
ai^rons of bark-cloth, their conical huts, recall the forcst-dw'ellcrs most of all in the 
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west, where they come in contact with them. In the other direction their cattle- 
breeding attache’s them to the Lurs, their neighbours on the east ; and they have 
more iron than the forest tribes. Thus they give the impression of a forest 
people who have taken, in a limited measure, to cattle-breeding. 

The Manyema, owing to their warlike qualities, have become a powerful race 
in the south and east of the Congo basin, and as far as the lakes. Other forest 
peoples have attached themselves to them, who have by hasty observers been 
designated as Manyema; especially the Wakussu, who were originally settled 
between the Upper Congo and the I^omami, and formed ethnographically the 
transition from the Monbuttus to the Kassai peoples, just as did the Warua and 
VVaguha to the nearer Manyema. The Wakussu on the Lower I^ualaba, north- 
ward from Nyangwe to the Lomami, brown people with broad, expressive 
countenances, and of stalwart growth, armed with bows and wooden shields, and 
clad in aprons of palm-fibre, are no doubt Bantus in language, but in industries 
approach the Azandeh. 

Stuhlmann calls their wea- 
pons, inlaid with copper, 

“ some of the prettiest that 
arc to be seen in Africa.” 

I’eculiarities of their 
language, their dancing- 
masks, their frequent re- 
presentations of the human 
figure, may even point to 
closer relations with the 
Fans, and other peoples 
inland of the Camcroons. 

The Baluba arc com- 

Dosed of <l <*TCflt ^roUD Kassai district, a companion of Dr. Ludwig Wolf. 

,* ^ ^ (From a [)liolograp]i by Captain K ling. ) 

of peoples extending from 

the frontier — botanical and zoological also — formed by the Kassai, as far as Lake 
Tanganyika, and from the borders of Lunda to the northern Batekc and Bakuba. 
They arc the dominant race in the south of the Congo basin, occupying an almost 
uninterrupted territory. They po.sscss in common both language and “ a character 
of mutual affinity ” which not even the manifold crossings of the western Baluba 
has been able to obliterate. The West Baluba are generally described as ugly, 
uninteresting, weakly folk ; the women, however, are often well grown and powerful. 
Their picturesque tattooing is a specially prominent characteristic. As we go 
eastward, the villages become larger and more regular, the huts better, the entire 
ethnographical store of possessions more copious. 

The westerw Baluba or Bashilange assert that they came to where they now 
arc from the south-east, under pressure from their southern neighbours. Though 
the Bashilange like to call thcm.sclves Baluba, this is properly only the name of 
the race who invaded their country as conquerors, and who rule them. Wissmann 
regards them as a cross between Batua and Baluba ; Wolf designates them Baluba 
simply. Hcrt on the Kassai, by means of the Riamba cult — that is, thd worshij), 
in place of fetishism, of the *hemp leaf, and hemp-smoking as the most universal 
preservative and charm, but especially as the symbol of peace and friendship — and 
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also by a league with the Kiokos, Kalamba-Mukenge succeeded in forming a large 
empire out of small independent tribes ; though its cohesion is still very loose. 
Immediately to the north, indeed, separated by the Kussula stream, there follows 
a region of independent Haliiba, who call themselves Chipulumba, arc subordinate 
to no great chief, and shut themselves off from all intercourse. They will not 
sell any of their members as slaves. The success of Wissmann's journey was 
materially decided by their participation in a campaign which Kalamba, the Baluba 
chief, undertook in order to bring a doubtful vassal into obedience. Payment of 
tribute, by preference in slave wTOnen, is the sign of dependence ; its refusal is 
equivalent to a declaration of independence. 

Tradition, as well as similarity of political institutions, makes it hardly possible 



Knives. -1, 2. Bashilring^^ : 3. T/nssima.lunga. with shonili of oloj)h.int hide; 4, Bassange ; 5, Wiihussn ; 6, 
Lupiingii ; 7, Kiln, from Uu? (i.iboon -about orie-icnth real sizu. (Berlin Alusemn, Wissmann and (jierow 
( olleciiun. ) 


to doubt that tliu foiindatioii of states in the Baluba district was an enterprise 
cmanatirifi from Lunda. At the same time, in recent decades a remarkably wide- 
spread race, and one ever pushing forward towards the north and west, has invested 
itself with the function of founding states. VVe refer to the Kiokos, also called 
Kioques and Kibokwes. Buchner in his day spoke of powerful Kioko chiefs in the 
I.unda empire, and wc have already had occasion (vol. ii. p. 5 55) to mention their 
share in the political vicissitudes of Imnda. North and south of the Baluba dwell 
the Baketc, a race like the Bakuba, said to have been broken up by the Baluba in 
their advance from the south-east. Over their northern members Lukengo claims 
sovereignty, as his “ slaves.” The two portions of them, seated in different tracts 
on the banks of the Kassai, arc separated by a space of 159 to 200 miles, 
occupied c.vclusivcly by Baluba. 

The Bakuba live further up the Kassai, having as their western frontier the 
Lulua, and in its lower part the Kassai itself ; but independent Baluba settlements 
arc found on the left bank of the Lulua. The nucleus of their political power is 
Lukengo^s kingdom, according to L. Wolf, i 2,000 square miles iiir area, between 
4° and 5’ 10' S., and 21" 10' and 22"" 20^ E.* It iS well cultivated and thickly 

^ [.SVV; but it is iK)t easy to reconcile the area willi the iKnindaries stated.] 
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peopled. Some liakete are, however, included in this ; for Wolf passed the 
boundary dividiiig these two peoples between the villages of Muanika and Mun- 
dongo in about 5" 5' S. In contrast to the lialuba, the Bakuba arc described as 
powerful, broad-shouldered people, above middle height ; their carefully- wrought 
bows and arrows, their spears, taller than a man, with chased heads, their artistic 
knives, worn without a sheath attached to the waist-string on the right side, testify 
to a delight in weapons and capacity for art. Their jjrctty little houses of palm 
timber are distributed village-wise along straight roads. Wolf was so .struck by the 
difference between them and the lialuba that he reckons a new “ series of races ” 
to bej^in with them in a northerly direction. The liakuba say that they immi- 
grated from the north-east, and thus ran against the Haluba coming from the 
south-east. At any rate the boundary between two great race migrations has to 
be drawn here. “ Lukengo/' the name of the Bakuba sovereign, is ajiproprialcd 
also by les.scr chiefs ; but the genuine Lukengo is named by independent Bakuba 
with some trepidation. The Bena-Bassonge arc designated as the jieople forming 
the nucleus of the Bakuba. According to tradition they were the founders of 
Lukengo’s empire, and he draws his best warriors from them. Generations ago, 
when the land was yet hidden by primeval forest, tliey dwelt on the left bank of 
the Liiliia as a small tribe under their cliicf Lukengo, together with another 
Bakuba tribe, the liikenge. liy cunning Lukengo made himself their master, in 
which he received such valuable help fr(.)m a Ihkcngo woman that when he was 
victorious he ordained : Thi'it none but Lukengo and his relations might choose their 
wi\es at will from the Bakul.)a women ; all other Jkakulia must supply their 
harems from slave women only. The position of women among tlic Ikikuba is 
more influential than among the Haluba, wliilc the distinction between them and 
the slave women is on the other hand more abrujit. 

Divisions of the great group of peoples called Baluba extend from the Kassai 
to Lake Tanganyika, and southward to Lunda, crystallised into dilTercnt states. 
U'he Bakutu or Bassongomino settled on the Kassai appear first, the type of a 
C entral African coiuiuering race, in 3' S. As savages, even as cannibals, their 
evil reputation extends far. Even on the Upper Cdiuapa, hVan^ois heard talk of 
them, while he could learn nothing of the Baluba and their great chief Kachich. 
Later, on tlic liussera, he heard that they lived twenty days further to the south, 
in the interior, and were expert archers. Information from the southward 
extended only as far as their territory ; all beyond was terra incognita. As t() 
themselves the reports were far from precise. They have intruded themselves 
like a wedge among more peaceful peoples, have cut off weak neighbours from all 
intercourse, and let them fall into poverty- -as for instance the Badinga. The 
Bangodi have been compelled to seek their markets to the east and south instead 
of to the west and north. Wissmann got to know tlic Bakutu as a highly 
warlike people, /cally rejoicing in the fray. The signals of the alarm-drums, and 
the M'ar cry Nyama ! Nyama ! — “ meat ! meat ! ” — resounded all along his route. 
It was the summons to battle against the intruders wlio had ventured to violate 
the frontier. Their tribal mark, teeth filed to a point, has earned them the name 
Bassongomino’’ — n/ino, according to Wolf, signifying “teeth.” Malicious coun- 
tenances, insjJiring distrust, impudent demeanour, careful treatment bf bows, 
arrows, and knives, in contrast to the dirt of their houses, complete the picture of 
this predatory race of innermost Africa. 

VOL. JH 
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One of the most active trading; peoples of the Kassai region were the Tupende,* 
so long as the ferry at Kikassa was in their hands. They lost their position 
owing to the extension of the Kiokos, Even before that they had been driven 
from the Kwango by the Southern liangala. Wolf came across their first large 
village at Kassange I. (so-called to distinguish it from Kassange 11. nearer the 
Kassai). They showed themsehes specially obliging toward the strangers from 
the west, having themselves come from that quarter. As trading people' that 

have gone down in the world, 
they are lazy; their agriculture 
is negligent, and they them- 
selves pass for malicious and 
treacherous, and are even said 
to be cannibals. Mwata Kam- 
bana told Mans Muller that 
the Tupende also dwelt north 
of the junction of the Loange 
and the Lushiko, ,'ind that 
their great chief, Kombo, re- 
sided at Lovuo. Muller seems 
to indicate their .southern 
frontier in the .statement that 
in Malocka he found a mixed 
Iiopulation of Tupendes and 
Lunda people, but by the time 
he reached Mpaffu, pure lamda 
people. Malocka lies half way 
between Lovuo and Loange in 
about (s’ 20 ' S., Mpaffu some- 
what further to the east. 

As an external pheno- 
menon, the great perfection 
and copiousness of tattooing 
among some of these peoples 
is noticeable." With the Ba- 
shilange, or dwellers on the 
Middle Congo, it goes “ from the roots of the hair to the knees.” It is most 
frequently executed about the age of maturity, repeatedly .serves as a tribal mark, 
and certainly is in many ca.se.s carried further only from delight in ornament. 
Junker relates how Azandeh men go on alw'ays gradually tattooing their favourite 
wives more and more as a token of affection. The custom fluctuates, as may be 
conceived. Circumcision appears to occur Just where tattooingi is most highly 
developed — for example, among the Monbuttus and west of them ; but is not 
found amorjg the Azandeh or among the less tattooed negroes to the north. 



, Irrtn forehead ornament of the Lurs — onc-tliird real size (Stuhiniann 
Collection, Berlin Mu.seiini) ; 2, Nock rin^, worn by forest iribe.s, 
of bast and wild -boar bri.stles (after Siuhlmann) ; 3, Latuka 

lifjhting rings (limin Pasha's Collection, Vienna Museum). 


^ •‘Tubintli,” .says Wissmann, is the name given by the Kiokos to their neighbours in the north. It is 110 
specific name, but flenotes merely an inferior race, 

^ [The ttrm “tattooing” is here and elsewhere used to denote any permanent disfigurement of tlie .skin 
for purposes of personal embellishment. It must be unclerstt.>od that^ African tattooing is a different prt;cess 
from the punctured tattooing in vogue among Polynesians, and consists in inflicting incised wounds in such a 
way as to leave ])ermanent raised scar.s, whether in regular patterns or not.] 
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When Wissmann came to Lubukii, the liashilangc had given up tattooing for 
some years ; but unusually pretty designs were still frecpiently to be seen, the 
southern limit of which was touched by Buchner in the north of the lainda 
empire. In the Congo basin the most widespread form is “scar-tattooing/’ often 
better to be described as “ tumour-tattooing,” produced by cutting and cautery. 
The “ pca-scari-i” all over the face, but especially on the ridge of the nose (the 



SlooLs. — 1, Baluba ; 2, 3. 4, Ucnatuastamba ; 5, (Jup with liandU*, from the SaiikuiTU. 

(VVissmann C'oJIcction, lierlin Museum.) 

“ button-scar ” of the old de.scriptions), and continued thence on to the forehead, 
occur from the Lower Congo as far as Upoto. The weaker linear incisions on the 
checks appear among the Bateke and on the Mongala. Further north we find 
tattooing on the shaven head, while the face remains free. The Bangala, who 
are some of the most disfigured, combine both kinds. They wear three pustule- 
like signs, like vaccination marks, between the car and the temple, in the middle 
of the forehead a vertical line of the same, a slash from temple to temple, and 
finally a vertical median scar on the breast. The Ngombes, on the contrary, raise 
all their scars in the manner of peas, and put them in curved lines round the eyes, 
chin, or cheekbones. On the Mobela dw'ell people who show on their backs a 
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double row of tattooiiij;* from the hips to the shoulder-blades. That; is the transi- 
tion to body tattooing, such as occurs in manifold shapes among the Monbuttus 

and their neighbours, and fortunately, as a rule, 
leaves the face free. As a tribal mark the Azandch 
have three or four stiuares, like cupping-scars, on 
chin, temples, and cheeks ; also an -shaped figure 
below the cavity of the chest. Artistic tattooings 
of the whole trunk also occur as an cxception^among 
them. Indivklual groups, like the Kmbcli, arc dis- 
tinguished by tattooing at the root of the nose. 

Uody painting reaches its height among the 
Monbuttii women, who in this rcs])ect are equalled 
only by some Carib tribes of South ^America. Their 
whole body is painted in divers figures, cx'ccuted 
with all conceivable variety cd" ]>attern, in the black 
juice of the blippo, Raudia utallcifi'ra. Stars and Maltese crosses, bees and flowers, 
ever\'thing is taken for a pattern. At one time the whole bexly is stri[)ed like a 
zebra, at another, covered with irregular spots like a leopard skin. The patterns 
last about two days, after which they arc carefully 
wii)ed t)ff and replaced b)' something new. The 
Azandeh do not achieve such regular patterns as 
are ac]Hc\’ed by this artistic people of inner 
Africa. The men anoint the whole Ixxly with a 
mixture of rcd-w'ood powder and grease. This 
habit runs through the whole Congo basin to the 
country at the back of the ( amcroons, where 
Weissenljorn speaks of it as a difficulty in the 
way of ascertaining the true colour of the bod} . 
d'hc reel- wood powder is (Jiie of the most saleable 
commodities from the Welle to the Camcnx)ns. 

Painting of the body- -or only the breast and 
arms — white, yellow, and red, occurs on the Congo 
even among the Jkiteke. 

liras nm up to 28 lbs. in weight, sa}'s 
Haumann, serve the liayaijsi fi^r ornament. The 
j)oor w'omcn, round whose necks they arc w'clded, 
place bunches of grass beneath them, that their 
shoulders may not be rubbed raw-. These rings 
arc often prettily designed. The rings of hematite, 
larger than the arm, leg, or neck-rings of the a in-uwinj-.iions used by th.* i.urs wiio 
present day, wdiich arc found in the ground in of iiwi 

the Monbuttu country — curiously enough only in 

one spot, the Tena mountain south of Gambari's village, — can only have been 
articles of exchange, or offerings. On the Congo above Upoto, strings of beads 
or plaited bands arc found as frontlets. Shell beads made from river shells arc 
found in Central Africa, resembling Polynesian worjs. They take" the place of 
tile beads made of polished ostrich-shell W'hich are common in East and South 
Africa, and arc of similar construction. 




Lip- piTfor.i linn of ;i W’alioko sl.ivo- 
uouMii. Silt: 1 1 i.t;in.illy liiul s«*\t:n 
Imlo'-, aiitl was luiiitil 

iiU*^ ;i W'.iviiM Wiiiuiin by tht: in- 
stTin-ii uf .1 w option tlisk. (Al’tfi- 
SiuhlnKiP.M. i 
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The modes <)f hair-dressing among these races are extraordinarily numerous, 
in many eases surpassing in grotesqucncss anything else to be found in Africa. 
Thc.Azandeh used once to wear a sort of big full-bottomed wigs, and even Junker 
saw elderly people in such. Schweinfurth depicts for us a fashion in hair among 
the Monbuttus, which indeed occurs in other parts of Africa, by which the head 
is surrounded \fith a regular saint’s halo.^ The hair, in plaits, is si)rcad out round 
the whole head and fastened to a hoop embellished with cowry shells. Altliough 
the co^mrs show much caprice, they mark national differences nearly as much 
as tattooing. Peoples so nearly akin as the Azandeh and the Pandija are dis- 
tinguished by the fact that the women of the latter shave the back of the head, 
and those of the former do not. The Ikiteke on the C^mgo wear their hair 
gathered together at the back, where a great pad of hair is fastened, slanting 
iil)wards and backwards, such as is also characteristic of the Monbuttus. The 
Marunja add a pad at each side of the head. Hair-dressing in the Monbuttu 
style, carried to an extreme, that is the hair rising obliquely from the back of 
the head and often terminating in artificial locks, which hang far down, occurs on 
the Middle Ubangi in about 19 ' east. The Ikiyansi may be kiKAvn by the tresses 
which fall in numbers over their shoulders, while among the liangala the}” project 
forward in the manner (.)f horns. The Ngombes black their hair with charcoal 
[)owdcr, and make it into lumps as big c'ls a walnut and bigger. On the other 
hand those aciiv'c aquatic people the Wagenj'a simpl}' shave their liair into a 
circle from below. The light ])eoplc on the Upper Mongala have a special way 
of shaving the whole front of the head in a triangle, and making large scars on 
this and on the forehead. Idle natural hair is insufficient for the fiintastical 
modes of dressing, and that of those who fall in battle is used ; or else a supply 
is bought in the market. On the to[) of these wonderful structures the Monbuttus 
and Azandeh wear briniless straw-hats, with four-sided crowns, adorned with red 
parrot feathers, or with those of eagles and falcons. The women decorate their 
hair with combs, porcupine quills, and ivoiy hairpins, the most popular present 
to guests. On the Conger head -coverings occur, in some cases of curious sliajie, 
as the cylinders worn by the Bangala, made of lemurs’ and monkeys’ skin ; and 
tlie iron brow-ornament of the Lurs recalls their kinsmen on the Nile. Persons 
of rank wear immoderately long finger-nails ; Monljuttu dandies may be seen 
with them growai to a length of .several inche.s. 

Mutilations of the teeth are very common. The habit of filing them to a 
point, which here again has without any reason liccn connected with cannibalism, 
extends from the Azandeh and the .southern Bongos to the Bassongomino on 
the Kassai. It is also a i)eculiarity of the Bateke on the Alima, and reaches the 
west c6ast in an Equatorial offshoot, the I"ans or I’ahuins. Knocking out the lower 
teeth turns up among a whole list of dwellers on the Congo, and the majority of 
the very various tribes on the l?ahr-cl-Ghazal. Other mutilations occur over the 
whole region. The Monbuttus .see in circumcisicm a mark of superiority to other 
negro races ; but we cannot }'et say accurately liow far it extends to the westward. 
Perforations of the cars, often in several holes, in order to insert ornaments of 
beads and fine wire, is very usual. Among the Monbuttus the holes arc found, 
but without the pendants ; -^ind the wooden plug set with cowries at both ends 
which the Wavira wear in their cars, is in the Lunda Empire an amulet hung by 
* [A good instance from Lunda will l)e found on p. 449 of Livingstone's Jllissionary I'raz'cis,] 
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a strini;' from the neck. With the Wagenya it is customary to bgre the upper lip 
and stick in the teeth of animals, wliile all forest tribes do the same with the 
nasal septum. The Wavira put large wooden disks in the iipi^cr lip. The^ lip- 
ping of the Hongo women has been introduced from abroad ; only in the district 
round the station of Bisclli they wear in their lower lips wooden plugs an inch 

and a half across and an incli thick. The 
Azandeh chiefs used formerly to despise the 
wearing of articles of ornament, in thi» as in 
other externals coming near to the Nubians 
and other Soudanese. 

The skulls of persons from Yalundi on the 
Equatorial Congo looked to Baumann so un- 
naturally curved behind and flattened in the 
forehead that he assumed artificial distortion 
to have taken place. Undoubtedly Monbuttus 
of the higher class give the head an elongated 
form by binding it in early life, which suits 
their exaggerated style of hair-dressing and 
head-ornament. 

The greater part of the district with which 
we arc here dealing falls within the region of 
palm-fibre fabrics and bark-cloth. The latter 
is also strongly represented in the cast, skin 
clothing encroaches but little in the east and 
north. The Monbuttus, to whom weaving is 
quite unknown, use the bark of a fig-tree 
{Urosti<rjna kotschyana), the naturally gray lint 
of which is converted to a red brown by dyeing 
with a certain wood. The same material fur- 
nishes clothing in Manyema almost exclusively. 
The lk>ngo men draw a smallish piece of bark 
cloth between the legs and s|)rcad it out over 
a belt which holds all together. Curiously 
enough the women do not use this material, 
or at any rate only to the smallest possible 
extent ; they cover their nakedness, inade- 
quately, by means of a string round the hips 
having a banana-leaf or a bit of bark-cloth as 
large as the hand hanging from it. ’ Every 
morning a Bongo lady gets her costume fresh from the forest. A spray of leaves 
or a bunch of grass is fastened to the loin string bcfia^c and behind. Very often, 
however, a whisk is also used, made from the bast of the Sanseviera^ which waves 
to some length behind, looking like a black horse tail. All the rest of the body 
remains uncovered in both sexes ; a feather ornament on the head is worn only 
on fcstiv/ils. Obviously in this respect, as in so many others, the, Bongos form 
the point of junction for the manners and customs of their neighbours. The 
contrast with the Azandeh is most striking, since these people, even before they 
began to imitate the Arab dress, were more fully clothed. The lower and middle 
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parts of. the Congo basin comprise the largest region of palm-fibre 
fabrics in Africa, woven in handsome patterns from the long fibres 
of yQung palm-shoots. An example is figured in the plate “ Artistic 
Productions of the Southern Congo Races.” The Bakuba women 
embroider geometrical patterns upon this cloth with black, yellow, 
or red-brown tl'fi'ead, which then is shaved like velvet. Nevertheless 
their dress is not richer or more complete. On the Equatorial 
Congo*^^s for example among the Wagenya, the men wear a skirt of 
banana -fibres, the women a few sprays or leaves. The rich and 
proud Bangala are not a bit more clothed ; and their wives wear 
only skirts of fibre. In war-time alone do the men cover them- 
selves with more stuffs, and paint their bodies red more thickly than 
usual. The cloths stored up in a chiefs house often fulfil no purpose 
until the owner is dead and wound in endless sheets of them, or 
bedded upon them in his grave. Towards Upoto, and beyond it, 
quite naked people, even women, may also be met with on the 
Congo ; but they are less demoralised than their better-clad neigh- 
bours further down stream. Going westward, the more complete 
clothing of the Bakongo appears first among the Bateke. Aprons 
of iron beads, reminding us of the Upper Nile, or of iron rings 
fastened like mail-shirts upon vegetable fabrics, occur among the 
Moguallas on the Upper Congo, between the Rubi (or Itimbiri) and 
the Aruwirni. 

Throughout the whole of this wide territory warlike peoples 
dwell. No single expedition has got through urishot at, or un- 
opposed. It may Ixi said that the whole Lomami, so far as any 
one has travelled along it, has fighting people dwelling about it, 
atul almost the same is true of the Kassai. ICverywhere one comes 
upon little populations of redoubted river-pirates, like those whom 
V’’an Gele found on the Ubangi. In some cases kidnapping is 
practised by these people merely to get meat. Their weapons are 
conspicuous for excellence, quantity, and beauty. When Nachtigal 
reached the camp of the fugitive Baghirmi king Aboo Sekkim, where 
an army of quite 1 5,000 men, consisting chiefly of heathen auxiliaries 
from the south, was assembled, he found that the indispensable 
weapon was the throwing-iron, of which many carried several speci- 
mens, as many as five in some cases, in sheaths of hide. Spears 
were not represented in such numbers, although all possessed them, 
and still less general were the daggers, the manufacture of which 
has not yet reached so high a pitch of perfection among those tribes 
as it has further south. One of the most marvellous weapons was 
brought by those divisions of the Gaberis, who in time of .war take 
up their abode in lofty trees. These were hanl projectiles about 
half a yard long, of strong reed, pointed at one end like a pen, and 
weighted at ^he other with a spindle-shaped lump of clay. Some 
Buas wore a hollow cylinderoof ivory on the forearm to parry with. 
A similar opulence prevails among the Monbuttus, who carry, besides 
spear, shield, and bow, knives of the greatest variety, dagger-like or 
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Wakonjo spear — about one-tenth fcvtI size. (Stuhlniann Collection, Derlin Museum.) 
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curved into tluc shiipc of a sickle, but have not the genuine Azandeh throwing- 
knife. The weapon-trade was lively even before the introduction of firearms. 
The Azandeh supplied the Bongos with throwing-knives, daggers, and ^short 
single-edged swords. On the whole, in the prairie countries bow and arrow recede 
bcfo^^ 'tJic spear, which seems to predominate in all places where a m(jrc powerful 
military organisation has made its way, as in Lukengo’s country. Among the 
eastern LendUs pikes occur, especially heavy, and with ends thickened to a club 
shape. These are thrust into huts, to kill concealed foes. Baumann !yys that 
the Bangala are arhazingly expert in throwing the spear ; while in the forest the 
bow predominates, and that in the small form which is often associated with 
poisoned arrows. The Krejes, howcv'cr, still carry spears. The spear-blade is in 
most cases of the form shown in the last cut, with three curving edges ; while 
the arrowheads are preferred broad and flattened, to inflict wider wounds. Both 
kinds of weapon have blood-channels and barbs. iVrrow-shafts are made from 



Iron bv ibo Makanikn. (Chri.Ntv ( 'olU-'ction. ) 


reeds, and fcatlicred 
with bits of batiana- 
Icaf or f^cnct’s skin. 
Tlie striiv^ consists 
of a tliin strip of 
rattan, and a small 
piece of wood or 
cushion of hide pro- 
tects the thumb from 
the rebound of it. 


Amotiij the Monbuttus this wootlen ^uard is hollow, and contains poison into 
which the arrows are dipped. 'The bow is either short, with sharply bent ends, 
bound with rattan or strijxs of monkey-skin, and furnished with a strin^^- of rattan 
ov twisted vey^etable fibre ; or else it is lonijer, of comparatively slii;ht curvature, 
grooved on the under side, and fitted with a button of i)laitcd work at each end for 
the attachment of the string, as shown in the cuts on p. 70, and vol. ii. ].). 253. 
Tl’ie former shape, with which poisoned arrows arc especially apt to appear, is almost 
universal in the forest — occurs on the Congo even among the Bateke ; while the 
latter is most frequent on the Kassai, and attains its finest development among the 
Bassongomino in their fluted bows of palm-wood 5 feet and more in length. On 
the Congo the Yankows and Bakumu have similar bows. We have seen bows 


from the Kwango and Sankuru in which the rattan string is held firm by wooden 
ball.s. 


Throwing-knives arc among the notable j^roperties of the races of the Mon- 
buttu type north of the Congo. Scnith of it they arc authenticated only in a 
jiarrow strip between the Kwango and the Kassai, and there by one observer only. 
In the north, on the other hand, we can trace them as far as ttic Soudan, and 
from tlic Bongos and Azandeh through the Ubangi tribes nearly to the west 
coast. These very peculiar weapons arc 15 to 20 inches long, have a belt bound 
with string, and consist of a piece of iron with one or more arms or knives, 
ground sharp, projecting at an angle from the fore part of the shov^ blade. The 
weapon is flung horizontally, so as to turn over and oi/cr in its flight, but in many 
ca.ses can be of use only for ornament or menace. They are most copiously 
developed among the Monbuttus. 
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In the south, axes arc the more popular tool, forming a third with bow and 
spear, but often only as an ornamental weapon, 'fhe idea of power is often 
associated with them. Kalamba would not be happy till he had got Chiliingo- 
mcso\s redoubtable batlle-axe. At Mona Tendas, where spear and club arc the 
chief wcajK)ns, Francois speaks of a specially beautiful axe. Next to the bow, 

i little axes arc the principal weapon 

with the Western Baluba. Further 
to the cast, knives prevail. They 
arc carried at the hip, in a wooden 
sheath or naked; their broad 
shape and curved edges recall the 
simpler forms of throwing-knife. 
The Batckc too arc regular knife 
wearers, and bn^ad, “ flountlcr- 
shaped ” knives occur among the 
Bassongomino. About the mouth 
Kwango spear-blades fitted 

\ I \ jIU simple as any Zulu assegais. Spear- 

Vlw ® V, flt / ^ carry shields throughout the 

w' i. ; : .v‘ i djk ’ district ; these, however, arc seldom 

^ leather as in the east and west, 

' "y ^ among the Nile races and the 

\ BIlr 'lvHI ’ - ^ ; Fans, but of wood or wicker. Only 

among the tribes in the south 
parts of Baghirmi do leather 
shields occur as well. The Bucis 
used sometimes to wear sleeveless 

Lur da,-gtT. worn bun- roiiM(l one-foiirth real size. ror^elpfs nther 

(.Siuhliuann ColU'ciion, IJeilin NTuseum.) jaCKCl. Ol niUC, COrsclCt.S laillCI 

than clothing, with the hair turned 
outwards, their rectangular flat shields of buffalo-hide, also with the hair outwards, 
being proportionately less finished. Among the other tribes most carried shields 
6 feet high, but narrow, oval in shape and slightly convex, made of basket-work 
or buffalo hide, on account of their narrowncs.s more useful for parrying than for 
covering J:hc person. \\’c giv’c illustrations (on p. 76, and vol. j. p. 105) of 
Azandch wicker shields in their simpler and more finished forms. Schweinfurth 
attaches importance to the rross design as evidence of the contact of the Azandch 
with the west coast, where it is also found worked into the woven shields of the 
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Ishogos/ Wc a^e, however, inclined to believe that the cross must have resulted 


spontaneously in the search after geometrical ornament. The Bateke shields, 


wovcin of bast, are somewhat broader, while those 
of the Bangala are quite like the Azandeh. 
Among the Monbuttus and the Northern Congo 
races special attention is paid to the shields ; they 
are cut with the axe out of the thickest stems, so 
as to fserm flat rectangular planks of some breadth, 
about as high as a man. Across the middle of 
them, on the outside, runs a rib, to give strength. 
'J^hey arc further rendered firm by parallel bands 
of rattan running across at both ends (sec the cut 
on p. 78). Any split or crack is at once closed 
l)y clamps of iron ' or copper. All shields arc 
coloured black, and often, for ornament's sake, 
hung with the tails of river-hogs. A trapezium- 
shaped piece of reed matting hung to a string 
passing round the neck is worn by the Wasson- 
gora as a protection to the back. 

Ill the first Manycrna villages wc begin to 
find houses (juadrangular in plan, and therewith 
a new stylo. Of a village on the eastern frontier 
of this coLintr)', called Kiba-Riba, Stanley writes • 
“ The conical style of huts is exchanged for the 
square hut with more gradually sloping roof, 
wattled and sometimes neatly plastered with 
mud." The distance between these huts, more 
resembling our own houses, and the style of 
building elsewhere in Africa, is made the more 
noticeable by the extreme conical form wliich wc 
find in Uhombo up to the frontier of Manycma. 
With the new style a new arrangement of the 
village makes its appearance. Instead of being 
grouped in a ring round a centre, wc find the 
low, four-sided huts running in fairly straight 
lines along one or more regular streets 30 to 45 
\^ards wide. In the view of the Ashira village, 
vol. ii. p. 403, this is well shown. At one end of 
this street, or on both sides of it, stands the house 
serving for council meetings or for social gossip, 
commanding a view of the village street. The 
small entrances to the village, often hard to find, 



lie between the houses of the longitudinal streets. 
The walls of the houses are of mud, and a terrace 
of the same pften forms the foundation ; the back 


rVakussu knift;, hill and sheath tn nnmented 
with copper — about onc-hflh real size. 
(Siuhlmann (.'olloction. ) 
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wall is turned towards the wind, the roof often coming denvn to the ground for 


shelter, while the half that projects towards the front, rests upon wooden posts. 
Where the verandah is absent, little shelters are found, composed of a roof on 
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four posts, to pass the day in. A curious variation arises from the union of the 
houses in one row, as among the Bales.se, where hut .stands so close to hut, along 
a road 65 to 130 yards in length, that the villages seem to consist of two buildings 
with sloping roofs, the front walls some 9 feet high, facing each other ; while the 
back walls, about half that height, look towards the forest or the clearing. This 
construction is found also on the northern tributaries of the 
Congo, and the street, consisting of two “ long-houses,” runs 
either parallel or perpendicular to the stream, according^to the 
situation. The Batckc take care to have the back of a village 
lying along the stream covered by a den.se bulwark of pathless 
forest. Fishing peoples and fugitives live in houses on julcs, 
which occur in plenty on both the northern and the southern 
affluents of the Congo, .such as the Chuapa and the Mongala. 
The dis[)osition of them seems to correspond to that described vol. 
ii. p. 400. In the cottonwood trees of the Middle Ubangi, Van 
Gcle found lookout places fitted up, recalling 
the tree-dwellings in the south of Baghirmi. 
The edge of the grass country is the limit of 
the round huts of the east. But even on the 
further side of 25 K., in the Bakutu district, 
we hear of an enclosure with 210 conical huts, 
and two quadrangular sheds, serving as as- 
sembly house and smithy, which would point 
to a mixture of styles. The Lendus too, dwell 
in conical huts, and among the Monbuttus 
such occur among the prevailing four-sided 
ones. The limit towarils the west lies in the 
territory of the Bakongo, who build square 
huts on the east, round on the west. In the 
south we find the quatlrangular [)lan among 
the Bakuba, jjassing over to the round in 
Lunda. The large halts, or ulutns^o, of the 
greater chiefs, are striking ; half palaces, half 
assembly-houses, they attain a length of over 
40 yards. Blocks of wood, carved into the 
shapes of men and animals, and painted black 
and w'hite, on a red ground, are kept in them. 
Munsa’s hall was 160 feet in length, nearly 
50 in height. Baluba chiefs again, have 
palaces consisting of one hall, wdiich serves as a draw’ing-room, 1 30 feet long. 
But the size alone of these buildings is monumental, not their duration. A few 
years after Schweinfurth had admired Mun.sa’s palace, it had vanished from the 
face of the earth. “ 'I'he town must bo very old, for here and there a huge shady 
tree towers above the tops of the palm.s,” says Wissmann, of the Bcneki capital. 
Yet trees grow fast in Africa. 

Wherever one advances northward and eastward »along the tributaries on the 
right bank of the Congo, one comes upon huts of circular outline. On the Upper 
Ubangi from 20' cast, and on the Aruwimi from 23'’ ca.st and further, in the 
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Aziindch territory, the conical .style prevails. lJut the.se same people aim at a 
^reat variety of st\de, and are among the best architects in Africa. Tin’s becomes 
all the more conspicuous when we compare their constructions with the wretched 
domiciles of their subjects. Passing southward, through the Makaraka territory, 
one is surprised to find among the Fajelus huts whose smallness and poverty form 
a great set-off to the spacious abodes of their northern neighbours. The contrast 
apj>ears great when we hear h'elkin .say that next to the Uganda huts, those of 
the Hongos wore the best he came across in Africa. The.se liongo huts are 

flattened at the top, and this characteristic 
has set a national stamp on the architectural 
style. In the region of four-sided huts, too, 
no such differences are api)arcnt, corre- 
sponding to the general level of culture. 
In the Baluba villages, says Wissmann, 
order, care, and clcanline.ss are .seen at once 
to be less pronounced, and the same is said 
of the Bangala. The Bakuba, on tl'ie other 
hand, in hut building as in all else they do, 
display a higher level, and the IMonbuttu 
villages everywhere arc shining examples 
of cleanliness and kindliness. In fertile, 
politically secure districts, one village often 
extends to another, and not on the rivers 
only. In the prairie country too, eastward 
from the Sankuru, Wissmann found league- 
long chains of uninterrupted village.s. 

Apart from the hunting and fi.shing 
peoples, who buy even the manioc bread 
which is the most essential article of food 
among the Congo races, or the le.ss perish- 
able fire -dried and smoked manioc roots, 
all are more or less agriculturist, indeed 
agriculturists principally. The breeding of 
goats, sheep, poultry, and (in the north) a 
few cattle is a .secondary affair. The country is suited to tillage, being among 
the most fertile, best- watered di.stricts of Africa. What grows in the Nile 
region is found here also, and more. The soil producc.s especially tclabim 
{eleiisine), maize, .sesame, ground-nuts, gourds of sorts, tobacco, etc. Among the 
wild growths are bananas, of which the fruit is said to grow a foot long, sweet- 
potatoes, an oil jjalrn with fruit as large as the ordinary banana. The butter tree, 
(or bassidi), is common everywhere. In Monbuttu-land, Emin Pa.sha marched 
along a narrow path between unbroken walls of vegetation, wherein domestic 
plants, bananas run wild, and manioc, .shot up to the height of a tree, vied in 
luxuriance with the true children of the forest. Beside such fertility, a certain 
poverty or rather monotony of agriculture among many races, in the north, parti- 
cularly tne Azandch, is the more .striking. A smaller kind of grain, Eleusine 
coracana^ forms in fact the chief article of cultivation, while sorghum seems 
altogether lacking in most districts of the Azandeh territory. Maize also is grown 
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within a limited area, while in many regions to the east, such as Manyema, also 
in Monhiittu-land, it is the favourite crop. Here the relation of the ruling race in 
the Soudan to their negro subjects, who arc better farmers than their lords, seems 
to repeat itself. There arc people who attach little importance to agriculture, and 
whose relation to their neighbours is that of large but indolent land-owners to 
industrious smali farmers. The prize for cultivation of the land seems here' to be 
due to the Kalikas, a tribe of serfs who.se country, south of Makaraka-land, in 3 N., 
impressed Junker as one of the riche.st countries he had seen in Africa. “ I'lxtensive 
tilled fi^ds, with stalks of durra as tall as a man, between which the natives hid 
for safety ; small patches planted with lubia, beans of various kinds, gourds, sweet 
potatoes, etc. ; jja.sture meadows on the gently sloping hills, cut up in all directions 
by little vvatcrcour.scs, brooks, deep channels, accompanied here as elsewhere by 
luxuriantly growing trees, .standing up 
in narrow green lines ; little groves, of 
hardly a dozen trees or so, rising all 
about out of the tilled fields, their tall 
stems made clo.scr by thicket and climb- 
ing plants ; isolated trunks taking the 
place of our village lime-trees, offering 
Ijeaccful shady places, such as arc fre- 
(jucntly to be met with near the little 
groups of hamlets distributed about this 
country ; while the dcleh palm and the 
banana only occur singly, make one at 
the first glance compare the district. 


cr 

I, I’iije-lxnvl ; 2, pipe of the Raira Wakonjo — 2, tlirce-cigluhs real size. (Siulilniann ("ollcotion. ) 

taking all in all, with a cultivated country-side in Europe.” In tlie Congo basin 
manioc predominates ; coming from the cast one first meets with the oil-palm 
among the Monbuttus, and with it bananas. 

The inhabitants of the Congo basin are, on the whole, vegetable rather than 
meat caters. Their chief food is manioc, in the upper part bananas, with smoked 
fish in the river, insects in the fore.st. Their chief drink is palm-wine. Agree- 
able to the high level of material culture among these people, their modes of 
preparing food are manifold! Junker praises a porridge made of the milky young 
grains of maize ; besides this they arc great drinkers and smokers. Monbuttus 
dc.spi.se elephant, lion, and snake ; the dwellers upon the Equatorial Congo, on the 
other hand, eat elephant, hippopotamus, and most other animals, including man — 
of which more presently ; also snakes, iguanas, white ants, and various birds, 
snails, and insects. Besides these they have, though not in great quantity, goats, 
sheep, gec.se, fowls. The salt of the Soudan does not seem to get as far as this, 
since we hear of the preparation of a substitute from the frequently occurring 
Pistia stratiofes and other marsh plants. We meet with the kola-nift first in 
Monbuttu-land, and the Azandch potentates also love to chew it. We have 
spoken above of the great extent to which wine from palms, bananas, sugar- 
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canc, etc., is drunk. Where sorj^huin, which, spreadinjj from the Soudan, has; 
reached, to the east, Azandeh-Iand, and to the west, the north of the Camcroons 
tcrritc.)!}', has made its way in from the north, uicrissa appears, with which may 
be compared the c/i7/.sV//c-bcer of the Azandeh. The wide diffusion of tobacco- 



OoinosrU; of Moiibiitlu : t, Sliou]d<.Tb;i:>kot ; 2, vjirious stools ; 3. Iwirl ; 4, clruiii ; j^ipo ; 6, dish; 

7, foutstcjol — oML’-twoiitictfi real size, (After iSchweiiifiirth. ) 


"rou in" .”ivcs the scale of the indulgence in it. The Azandeh arc at once the 
greatest tobacco-planters and greatest smokers in Africa. There is not a hut 
without a tt)bacco-patch as close by the house as possible, for fear of thieves. 
Alone in this region their language has a word of its own for the plant — _s'undeh. 
They sifiokc out of short clay pipes without a stem, while thc^Monbuttu use 
remarkably long pipes. Chewing is customary atnong the Bongos. These make 
up the tobacco, mixed, it is said, with cow-dung, into cakes as hard as stone, 
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which are laboriously mashed and ground up between stones, 
strong that an tinpractised smoker can only take it mixed 
tobacco. Only persons of property own large stores of it, the 
price *being high. Right away to the country inland from 
the Cameroons tobacco leaves are one of the most effective 
presents and forms of currency. The Congo tribes clearly 
knew of tobacco long before the arrival of Europeans ; they 
smoke it in chibouque-Wke jjipcs, as shown on p 79. The 
practice of eating earth has recently been observed in the 
Congo basin, on the Lokebo ; where the sickly-looking people 
are said to have hit upon it as a cure for stomach-ache. 
Eoisons are used in the administration of justice, as well as 
for arrows. The Monbuttus do a flourishing trade in their 
“ oracle-poison,” bang, Where millet or maize is used as food, 
a platform is matle in the centre of the village filled with 


This meskir is so 
with mild Icaf- 



tightly-rammed clay. On this is laid a heavy tree-stem, in 
which sundry troughs are hollowed out. These trough-like 
pounding mortars on the Middle Congo stand singly or in pairs 
in front of the huts. The round sort, made of earthenware. 


W'ootlen (]og-U*lI of tin; 
r.endi'is about oiio- 
fourth ri;al .si/o. (Stiilil- 
luann (,'ollfciion. ) 


and the wicker corn-bins, disappear here, and give place to lon^ poles having 


some dozen horizontal cords of liana or other climbing plant fastened an equal 


distance iij) and down them. To these cords the 



Kish hooks from Luke Albert — two-thirds 
real size, (SStuhlniaiin C.'ollcction. ) 


corn-cobs hang, t(jps downwards. Rut where the 
kind of maize is grown which Livingstone saw 
in Manyeina, with cobs bent into the shape of a 
hook, they arc merely hung by their own hooks, 
in innumerable places in the Congo country the 
remains of the meals of generations arc piled up 
in the form of shell and bone heaps. 

Among domestic animals the dog and sheep 
of the Congo arc exactly like their kindred in 
Monbuttu-land, first made known to us by Schwein- 
furth. The goat, in which two African breeds are 
represented, is the prevailing domestic animal from 
the Welle to the Cameroons. Cattle-breeding 
iliminishcs suddenly as one goes westward from 
the Nile; the Jurs are the last considerable breeders, 
and beside them the Loggos dwelling west of the 
Kalikas arc alone to be mentioned. To the 
Azandch, Monbuttus, Abarmbo, and others, cows 
and goats arc mostly known only by hearsay. 
The Azandch are, on the other hand, like those 
“ universal caters,” the Bongos, great dog-lovers. 
Their animals are extraordinarily disposed to make 


fat, and they are all the more in demand with their masters that dog’s flesh con- 
stitutes one df their choicest dainties. By some peoples of the Congo basin 
also, the dog is fattened and’eaten ; and on the conclusion of a blood friendship 
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great advantage to these races when the Egyptian invasion first began, as an 
enticing form of plunder was wanting. Dogs and fowls arc the only domestic 
animals that the Moiibuttus possess, apart from the occasionally half-tamed 
river-hog. As breeders of great flocks of sheep and goats, we may si^cially 
mention the Malxalc in their wide plains. 

The chase is often altogether left to the scattered little Ixinting-raccs, who 
barter their spoils to their neighbours for the produce of agriculture and industry. 
Many tracts of prairie-land are less rich in animals than an average shooting with 
us, and among the Lendus rat-catching is briskly carried on with traps Tike eel- 

baskets. But everywhere there arc families or 
tribes of hunters. One meets canoes, each oc- 
cupied by a family and a pack (^f dogs ; these 
are hunters who are well funiished with nets 
and spears. Certain special peoples arc known 
as elephant hunters, and roam far and wide. 
Coquilhat reports that Ngomhes from Mobunga 
range across country as far as the Lulongo, to 
hunt elephants. In the forest the little people 
arc, so to say, professional hunters, but in the 
open country hunting with nets and traps is 
one of the occupations of the dominant race. 
Azandch men take to this only with a certain 
zeal. Quite consistently with their position as 
lords among tlicir dark serfs, they are great 
hunters, and keep, especially when the grass is 
burnt after the stake-net hunting is over, large 
quantities of dried meat. I'hcy tame a small 
beast of prey, perhaps a for hunting 

purposes. Numerous birds arc tamed ; among 
them a red -tailed parrot, Fsi/^aa/s critliaciis^ 
A peculiar hunting-weapon is a short harpoon 
with barbed blade, thrown at wild boar. Fishing is carried on with the utmost 
perseverance, perhaps nowhere in Africa to such an extent as at Stanley I'alls. 
Angling is left to the children ; grown persons set basket-traps - -those of the 
Baati in the Ubangi arc so lieavy that it takes two canoes lashed together to 
transport them, and swimming in the water, drive the fish with shouts and drum- 
beating to the row of stakes. They set these enclosures in the wildest rapids and 
whirlpools, in some parts so thick that we may speak of a forest of stakes. They 
fish also at night by torchlight. The Wagenya, who are the keenest race of fisher- 
men, use drum-signalling extensively for this purpose and also to convey intel- 
ligence. Dried fish is an article of trade, and is sent from the Lower Kassai and 
from Stanley Falls to a distance, through the medium of regular trading-peoples. 

The dwellers on the Congo and its tributaries are clever canoe builders and 
boatmen, and were celebrated as such even by the old Portuguese. Stanley 
found even larger boats on the Congo than on Lake Victoria. A canoe taken 
from Mft'ana Tapa was over 8o feet long ; and Van Ronsle spcalis of others of 
almost equal length at Stanley Falls. Among the Rubungas, Stanley met with 
numerous canoes of fiiultless shape, with very beautiful carvings, propelled by 
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oarsmen, standing upright with paddles two yards long, half the Icngtii being 
made up of the iwintcd blade. They ply with great boldness close above the 
rapidsj where a moment’s relaxation of strength means being cast away. Canoes 
are a costly possc.ssion ; the building of them as well as the carving of the 
I)addlcs is not every man’s, nor indeed every people’s, affair. The VVagenya, those 
doughty navigat'hrs, get their boats, which arc much stronger than those of the 



1, IViu-ki ftjtisli ; 2 , liashilan^e foalhcr ornament; 3, Belt Irom l.'Ijujuc ; 4, W'ovcn cap from the Sankuru ; 

5, Baluba tatttjoing knife — about one-third real size. (1-4, A\'i.*>smann ; 5, W’olf ( 'olloction. ) 

llangala, from the Wamanga on the Lindi. Tlic}' are, if possible, concealed, 
where the mouriT of a steamlct or any natural inlet affords shelter, in artificial 
side channels, lo to 30 feet wide, which also facilitates the capture of fish. They 
are also kept under water, when they last better. Up the Welle, the Abas.sango 
dwelling on the islands arc instances of a people well provided with boats ; and 
on the Logon, Barth saw half a hundred boats, 25 to 35 feet in length, with 
powerful bcalis, all <lropping down stream at the same time. The B^ssama of 
the Benue have boats with beaks like crocodiles, and paddles, adorned with 
burnt-in patterns, tied to flexible staves. The Azandch and Bandija go very 
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little on the water, while among the Baati on the Mobangi 200 or 300 boatfuls of 
women and children ma>’ be seen every morning going to their work under the 
guard of a few fighting men. In this well-watered country some people naturally 
lead amphibious existences ; fishermen who live more on the water than on the 
land, and pirates who go man-stealing many days’ journey from their homes. 

Among some peoples of our district, articles wrought in ir«n are numerous 

and handsome, and show the 



quality which Junker praises in 
the .Amubengc of the Welle as 
“ a feeling for art-industry ” ; but 
far from all of them occupy 
themselves therewith in a large 
degree. Naturally in the east, 
where iron is plentiful, we find 
admirable smiths. .Among them 
arc the Bongos, who used once 
to manufacture quantities of good 
ironware ; particularly slender 
rings, worn as f)rnamcnt to the 
number of 20 or 30 on one 
forearm, and barbed sj)car blades. 
With them and the Monbuttus, 
the smelting is managed as by 
other Central Africans ; two 
earthenware cylinders closed 
with banana leaves rendered, 
soft serve as bellows. Both in 
rapidity of work and in the 
beauty of their productions the 
Monbuttu smiths arc even 
suixjrior to the Bongos. Co- 
quilhat expressly emphasises the 
correspondence of the Bangala 
smithies with those of the Mon- 


' buttus as described by Schwein- 

Monbutlu impUmonts : t. hoc; 2, 3. liatelicls ; 4. knife for furth. IkuilgU, in thc NgOmbe 
Ciirvins ; 1;, tattle — oue-sixtU real size. {;\fler Schweinfurth. ) . *■ 

country, is famous on the 
ICquatorial Congo as thc centre of thc iron industry. Thc ironworkers of thc 
south again, in the Baluba country, have methods quite peculiar to themselves 
of manufacturing iron ornaments and weapons — twisting, for instance, iron rods 
when red hot into a screw form. I’retty collars are made in this way. Again, 
they twist .several together and weld them and grind them into a.xes. Frequent, 
and very well wrought, arc thc broad knives of the Baluba. These arc pierced, 
before thc final hardening, with hard punches in geometrical patterns, engraved 
and damascened with copper. From them we can that here, in the 

most opposite corner of our district, that “training^ of the eye for regularity and 
symmetry” which Junker found to be developed among the Monbuttus as among 
no other negroes, is again at home. 




• AUTISTIC PRODUCTIONS OK THE SOUTHERN CONOO I'EOPLK. 
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Ralctda do. (6) Basongo.nino double cup (7) ^«ba coxuml b.isR«. 
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(4) Baluba do. (s) 
(8) Baluba carved wooden box. 
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Copper and brass, loo, play a greater part here than atiywherc else in Africa. 
The former comes in the eastern part from Ilofr en Nalias, while in the west 
Manyanga seems to be the jjoint whence it radiates. Both, in the form of bars, 
wire, and rings, are among the most current and most valued articles of trade, 
and pass for money over a large area. Among the Azandch spears entirely of 
copper are found, naturally as ornamental weapons. But copper is used for 
ornament by preference in smaller quantities ; and they arc fond of damascening 
it upon iron with much taste. The Baluba coat wooden articles, such ^as axe 
handles, with sheet copper beaten very thin, instead of the crocodile skin cl.sewhere 
used for the purpose. The Monbuttus draw bars into wire, with which they bind 
bows, spear shafts, knife handles, and so on. Shields and the little sticks worn 
in the ear are studded with copper, and the same metal holds together the rings 

of buffalo hide, and is 
found on the tongues 
of belts. The pretty 
Makaraka daggers 
also arc embellished 
with woven copi)er 
wire on their i)late- 
sliaped handles. Mere 
the values of copper 
and iron maybecom- 
l)ared with those of 
gold and silver re- 
spectively. Oil the 
Equatorial Congo we 
find copi)cr and brass used in great quantity, even for musket balls. 

W'ood-carving is highly developed. Just as Schweinfurth described it among 
the Azandch and Monbuttus, do we find it also south of the Congo. Not only 
those gigantic canoes, and the shields, drums, stools, dishc.s, but all smaller pro- 
ductions of what is in its way a highly developed art industry, are made from 
mighty rubiaccous trees, which the people fell mo.st laboriously with their little 
hatchets, doing the preliminary shaping with a kind of adze. These finer wood- 
carvings arc done with a peculiar onc-edged tool. The variety of their carved 
dishes is cxtraoplinary ; some have ring-shaped handles, others stand upon four 
feet. Generally .speaking, the addition of feet to all their wooden utensils is very 
universal. Besides the women’s round sUxds, they make benches with four feet 
for the men, in which the .separate parts arc neither nailed nor glued, but .sewn 
together with thin strips of Spanish cane. The couch of bamboo poles and cane, 
like that of the old Egyptians, which moreover may be traced as far as the south 
of the Wahuma territory, is also noticeable. The Azandeh and "Bongos also arc 
expert in wood carving. ICmin Pasha even gives them the preference in artistic 
matters proper. They ornament the feet of their stools with abundant carved 
work, even imitating the human figure ; and carve good spoons from wood. The 
pretty luyps, with necks ending in carved heads of men or aninvils, which the 
Azandeh bring to the Bongos, and to their ncighl:tf>urs beyond, show with what 
taste and refinement they work. Among the Bongos this branch of art attains a 
high development in the massive human figures with which their villages, gates. 
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and graves are . decorated. In their villages may frequently be found whole 
rows of figures carved from wood at the entrance in the palisade or by the huts 
of the oldest people ; soul images, perhaps at the same time monuments of dis- 
tinguished personages, or, as in the Lcndiis’ fields, canned sticks to avert the evil 
eye. Similar objects indeed are found as soon as we reach Uguha and Ubujwe, 
as in the cut, vol. i. p. 46. We find again the same style, the same predilection 
for copying human beings, coupled with almost greater de.xtcrity, in the south. 
The Kaluba make wooden cups in very characteristic imitation of human figures 
and faces, they carve human figures and limbs on knife handles and even on 
spear shafts, and they put their stools upon supports representing broadened 
human figures, like medieval corbels. 



A/ancleh harps, ('rhe foremost in the C’liristy ( ollcction. ) 


I’ottcry is, as usual, unevenly distributed. Its achievements arc considerable 
in Manyama, where twenty or thirty earthenware pots, on peculiar frames, hang 
from the ceiling of the huts ; and it attains its highest point in the east, where the 
Monbuttus manufacture quite the best things in Central Africa. In this way they 
surpass the Bongos no less than the West African potters working after Moorish 
patterns. Even though working in a coarse material, and unacquainted with 
the wheel, they make vessels of admirable symmetry, and of strikingly good ta.stc 
in the simple ornament. In their best pieces they even make a .start in the 
direction of forming handles, an art unknown elsewhere to African earthenware. 
Their water-bottles recall Egyptian forms ; their oil -flasks are richly adorned. 
I'he Azandeli too attain conspicuous success in earthenware. In wi<^ker-work 
the curious style of the Upper Nile peoples, in which all round dishes, plates, and 
so on, are shaped square at the base, prevails far into the forest. 

Striking and significant is the small use which people dwelling among India- 
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rubber-yielding plants make of caoutchouc. They employ it occasionally for 
cement, and to make drumsticks ! 

Some of the musical instruments are ])eculiar. While the Monbuttus, strangely 
enough, have no stringed instruments, even the viarimba being unknown here, 
horns and trumpets, on the other hand, which are in use pretty well all over 
Africa, arc plentiful, while the semicircular flat IMonbuttu drums, or rather gongs, 
offer an example of the reproduction of a smaller form on n larger scale in another 
material, and for another purpose. They arc at bottom only the flat belL^of the 
Congo district enlarged, they arc narrow, formed from one block of wood, 
excavated through a narrow chink, and at the narrower end have two handles by 
which they are held upright while they arc beaten with india-rubber cudgels. 
They arc like the difunia of Lunda. Ilunting-dogs have little wooden bells 

hung on their necks. 

The whole region 
is penetrated by native 
traders, who leave to 
one another particular 
districts, so that every 
larger grouj) of popu- 
lation has its own 
tradespcoj)Ic, No- 
where in Africa docs 
the negro vindicate so 
high a position for 
trade, alike as regards 
its efficiency, and its 
recognition and regu- 
lation by the State. 
Kund notices how, in spite of the brisk traffic in the country behind the Carncroons, 
he ne\'cr met them with caravans several hundred strong as on the Upficr Congo. 
Often they consisted of only one family, 'frade brings to pass an interesting 
division of labour, and })roduces very peculiar political conditions. 'J'he liatekc 
who live on the Upper (.'ongo by vStanlcy Pool, and arc influential as traders, 
d<^ing business especially in ivory against copper and brass rings — Stanley calls 
them ivory-bnjkcrs — cultivate no land, for their settlements arc among the few 
which lie directly on the river, and arc therefore wholly dependent for their 
sustenance upon the district in which they stay some months every year for the 
sake of their trade, obtaining their victuals through the medium of the chiefs. 
To them and to the MahubarJ, who like them live entirely by trade, the Mam- 
bundu deliver liberally their daily bread, that is prepared manioc or chicuanga. 
Similarly the trading folk called Basanga, who live on islands in the Sanga, pay 
the chief a ta.x on their trade, serve him as smiths, build canoes and make paddles, 
getting his protection in return. There are direct connections extending from the 
coast to them, and goods arc found among them which have come overland 
from Ogo^vc. In the Kassai regions the Tupende once held a mqrc influential 
position, from which they have come down since th^y lost the Kikassi ferry to 
the Kiokos. 

The markets arc among the best-known spots in the whole region. They 
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arc looked upon as neutral soil, which no chief can claim, and for the use of 
which no one may assert any privilege or demand tribute. Many of them arc 
broaci spaces of grass lying beneath the shade of mighty trees. To the market 
on the plain of Mbuga, on the right bank of the Lualaba in Manycma-land, came 
regularly every ^morning fifty or sixty great canoes from the other side of the 
river. Kabao, the ivory market of the Bateke and Bakuba, seems to be one of 
the most important of the neutral markets in the southern part of the Congo 
basin. • Even strangers may freely visit this place, but none is 
allowed to enter the country itself. Silva Porto’s advance beyond 
it was stopped by the Bakuba, and that by force of arms. 

Kabao seems to lie exactly in the frontier district between the 
two peoples. Similarly a neutral market-place called Kilanda 
lies upon the frontier between the Baluba and Bakctc in a clearing 
20 to 40 yards wide in the forest. Chilco is another such place, 
where the territories of the Baluba, Babindi, and Balunga meet, 
and a brisk trade between eastern and western tribes is said to 
go on, in which the chief articles that change hands arc women, 
firearms, powder, ivory, and india-rubber — ten times cheaper than 
on the coast. Articles of the lively trade on the Congo, which 
brings the boats of the liolobo and Xgonibe people as far as the 
Bangala, arc smoked fish, fa fine red wood powder to which medi- 
cinal properties arc ascribed and which comes from Ruki ; also 
copper rings from the Cbangi and Irebu, which serve as money. 

The bars from which they are made come from Manyanga. These 
rings arc exactly like those which circulate inland of the Camc- 
roons and the Oil Rivers. Other media of exchange that may 
be mentioned are the iron lance-heads in use among the Makaraka, 
and the goats which from the Middle Congo to Manyema play 
much the same pari as is taken in the east by oxen. For ten 
goats a man can buy a young girl. A very curious use by the 
Wavira of the iron hoes which on the Upper Nile arc current as 
money is rcT)ortcd by Stuhlrnann, On declaring war they send WiKUmibn caiaha.vh 

1 111*^ • spoon. 

them to tlic enemy, and fetch them back when peace is con- siuiiiinunn.) 
eluded ; on both occasions by the hands of women. 

Tlie double significance of slav’os as a means of power, and as having a money 
value, makes the slave-trade a matter of the highest importance almost everywhere 
in the interior of Africa, Only here and there docs a people despise it and the 
man-stealing which is connected with it, having recognised its weakening de- 
moralising effect upon the populations as a whole. Yet even among these negro 
races slavery is^ profoundly intertwined with all other institutions, not least with 
the horrible human sacrifices and cannibalism. What has been said above as to 
the political results of the African slave-trade of the Africans is true throughout 
of these races ; and for that reason the foreign trade in these most costly of all 
goods, as for instance on the Upper Nile, where it was introduced by the Nubians, 
quickly assumed so large and destructive dimensions. Denham has^ described 
man-hunts in the Musgii cc^untry, and Nachtigal very fully in the regions south 
of Baghirmi. There is indeed hardly a district on the edge of this innermost 
Africa where man -catching is not carried on, even though the machinery may not 
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be alwaj’s in opcratiDii as in tlie countries south of Darfour, partifularl)' lijirfcrtit, 
or again in Matn-cnia and the countries bordering on the Wahuma states to the 
westward. Where Arabs, Soudanese, Portuguese, and the like do not jnakc 
their way, the negroes themselves catch their fellows, to make monej' by them. 
Thus the peoj)le of Lunda, in this resembling the Wayao of the cast coast, seem 
to be i)articular!y active agents of the slave-traders. How often may the melan- 
choly picture which Stanley gives from the Middle Congo be repeated. “The 
e.vact c.xtent, position, and nature of the village life was unchanged, but the close 
bristling palisade, and the cones of fowl-huts, and the low i-idge-roofcd huts just 
visible above it, all had vanished. . . . We perceived that there had been a late 

fire. The banana plants looked 
meagre, their ragged fronds 
waved mournfully their tatters, 
as if imploring pity." Only in 
limited districts did the right 
view of the matter penetrate, 
as with the Ikishilangc who 
would sell none of their own 
people, or with the Jiadinga of 
the Lower Kassai, who lived 
in poverty with no copper 
rings or i\ ory to jirotcct them- 
selves from invasion by the 
dangerous trade. 

Cannibalism is spread oxer 
the whole wide region, even 
though — as al wax’s - - xvith 

gaps. The Azandeh, the Mon- 
buttus, the dxvellcrs on the 
Ubangi and the Mongala, on the Lulongo and the Xghiri, the Ngombes, the 
Rangala, are among the cannibals. While Raumann had his doubts respecting the 
Wagenya, Rinnie is convinced that they are of the number. It is not xvithout 
reason that the wildest rumours on the subject circulate throughout the outer region 
of the central region. 'J'hc name of “ Xyam-Nyam ” given to the Azandch in 
allusion to this charge, had, says ILjrnemann, got as far even as Murzuk, by means 
of Arabs, at the end of the last century; and long before the exploration of the Congo 
one heard of cannibalism in the inland parts of West Africa. The Lunda people in 
particular imagine all the country north of them to be inhabited by man-eaters. 
Often xxe have only to do xvith one of the modes of cmjdoying portions of the 
human body for every kind of xvitchcraft. According to Livingstopc it sometimes 
happens among the Mtainba on the Lualaba that the end of a quarrel between a 
married couple is the death of the xvife, and the eating of her heart by the 
husband. Human fingers arc used as means of sorcery. The skull of the xvi.se 
chief Moenekuss of Rambarrc xx’as prcserx’ed by his people in a pot, and brought 
out at all |liscussions of public affairs. The quantity of human .sacrifices has more 
to do xvith the suspicion in question. When the predcde.ssor of the present Mobeka 
chief, Makxx'ata, died, three hundred human victims w’cre sent after him. There is 
a brisk traffic in slaves to meet this requirement, and on particular occasions the 
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villages. outbid each other in the appointment of men to furnish the sacrifice 
which the chief offers. Van Gele and Coquilhat were witnesses of the following 
scene,: — Upon the death of tlie chief of Wangata, near the hlquator station, his 
sorrowing family bought up slaves in the adjoining districts, and had them 
decapitated. A tree-stem was bent down, and attached to the head, so that when 
tlic liangala knife divided it from the body, it flew at once into the air. The 
lookers-on stripped the flesh from the bodies, as was alleged, without eating it ; 
and the skull bleached on the roof of the dead man's hut. The bodies of four 
females, of all ages from childhood to full maturity, having been strangled, were 
thrown into the grave, cloths, rings, and all, for the corpse to lie upon, and two 
more women fell in the funeral fight which succeeded — in which a woman 
represents the enemy, is pursued, and run through with spears. Among the 
Bayansi, when two villages agreed to conclude peace, they dug a grave half in 
one territory half in the other, and flung into it a live slave with his limbs 
broken. 

The indulgence in human flesh as an almost daily food is, however, quite 
another matter. When Livingstone noticed the absence of graves in Ikambarrc, he 
shrank from inclining to the belief that the inhabitants ate the cr)rpses in lieu of 
burv’ing them. Now, howevx'r, we liave learned through Junker that among the 
Mambunga no corpse ever attains to interment ; but, since there is at least a 
prevalent dislike to making a rc])ast off blood relations, is traded away to persons 
at a distance. INTorcovcr, the victims, whom an oracle, always consulted on the 
occasion of a death, has declared to have caused it, are always eaten. Human 
flesh is eaten with the accornpaniincnt of a dish called Inguia, a kind of jnidding, 
and clearly as a cheerful carouse ; and Monbuttu chiefs owed a grisly celebrity 
to their relish for human flesh, “Speaking at large and in general,” says Junker 
of the tribes on the Welle, " one may safely designate them a race of antliropophagi^ 
and where they arc so they are thoroughly so, and make no concealment of it.” 
The cannibals of those parts brag before all the world of their savage appetite, 
wear the teeth of persons they liave eaten, strung in rows like glass beads, round 
their necks, and hang up the skulls of their victims on posts like trophies. Human 
fat is very generally turned to account. In war, people of all ages arc eaten, the 
old indeed more frequently than the young, since their incapacity makes them an 
easier prey in raids ; also people who have died a sudden death, and such as liad 
lived in isolation. Gessi Pasha's Makaraka soldiers, otherwise .so excellent, were 
universally known as caters of their foes. “ It must not be inferred,” says lAflkin, 
“ from my mentioning the fact of the Nyam-Nyain warriors eating the slain, that 
they are cannibals only when food is scarce, or in time of \var. It is a regular 
custom with them to consume the dead, and at times cliildrcn are permitted to 
die in order that their parents and friends may liavc the opportunity of gratifying 
this horrible propensity.” 

Wissmann relates of the Kalebuc that they cat people who arc sick to death, 
and he heard a similar story from Manyema. The Bassongc, otherwise holding 
a high place, arc cannibals ; and in the Equatorial Congo the custom reaches its 
highest point j^vith the Bangala and their fellows. There are chiefs’ ho'j.ses there 
where two human victims are slaughtered daily ; as Van Ronsl^', the missionary, 
records of the Mobeka, a neighbour tribe to the Bangala, where slaves destined 
for eating take the place of animals for slaughter. They arc called Aloboli, goats 
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scr\ in^ the same purpose being Alboli. The recognised object of the raids ijiadc by 
the warlike peoples of the Mobangi is to obhiin human flesh. 

As we go north, there is a slight toning down here also. Schweinfurth 
specifics from his own experience some Azandch chiefs who had a horror of 
human flesh, and even despised chimpanzee, though roast monkey is in general 
popular. Junker found the bad habit in greater force south of fhe Welle, where 
[)crsons belonging to the tribe, and all under sentence of death, fell victims to it ; 
while he calls the Amadi only occasional cannibals. The Bombes also ar(j styled 
by him, in contrast to the INfakaraka in the north, “ anthropophagous Nyam- 
Xyams.” Among the Bangala, near the station of the same name, a cannibal 
meal took place, according to Coijuilhat, thrice in five months ; but he was told 
that formerly hardly a week passed without a village or a passing canoe being 
attacked to get human flesh. Just as scarcity of victuals cannot have been the 
cause of the practice arising, its diminution and disappearance cannot have been 
due to some great accession of food. 



We meet with a stricter regulation of the family and society among those 
aristocratic peoples who have been able to .shape for themselves a comfortable life 
based on the manual labour of a number of slaves and serfs. Fclkin notices, in 
regard to the Bongos, that the children did not at first sleep with their parents 
but in special huts, which is not the ca.se with any other tribe between this district 
and Lado. The Azandch and the Madis, too, have their special houses for boys. 
Marriages are not contracted so early as in other tribes — not till the age of fifteen 
to seventeen in the case of the girl — and probably for this rca.son are more fruitful. 
The Baati and Monbuttu women con.stantly carry their children with them in 
longish baskets, slung about them. \Vith the Azandeh, plenty of children is a 
token of good fortune and prosperity, and the birth of twins is esteemed as a 
I>romisc of luck. W'ith them too, courtship is not burdened with any demand 
for tribute on the part of the father. If a man wishes to be married he goes, as 
a rule, to the principal <ir some inferior chief, who at once procurJ:s him a wife to 
his taste. The Azandch wives arc distinguished by their rc.scrvcd bearing, while 
on the other hand the nsangah or wenches — childless widows for the most part, 
are proportionately free. Preci.sely similar conditions hold good with the Mon- 
buttus, tljp number of whose children strikes every observer. Arnong them, as 
among the Azandeh and Makaraka, women are more^rcspcctcd than among many 
negro tribes. If one enters a village the first persons visible are the women, 
mostly tall \ery powerful figures, and one soon becomes aware that even in the 
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affairs of the village they arc the siK)kcs;«^«. In other respects they arc good 
and industrious workers, cleaving closely to their husbands. Owing to the 
presence of foreign women, who live among them as slaves, it has become a custom 
for the women to receive strangers and act as interpreters for them. Polygamy 
prevails in connection with man-stealing on a large scale, and acts as a political 
weapon through the nuptials of the inferior chiefs’ daughters. Thus the Mon- 
buttus on cither side of the Kibali formerly cemented their old tribal kinship by a 
chief’s ^marriage. 

With the exception of a single Monbuttu tribe, the Majo, who are said to 
burn their dead, it is the custom to inter all corpses 
that are not destined to provide a meal. The graves 
have a peculiar niche, in which the corpse is placed 
in a squatting attitude. Men’s faces are turned 
eastward by the Azandeh, northward by the llongos, 
women’s being in each case turned the opposite 
way. But all observers have .seen but few Mon- 
buttu graves, and even when interment has taken 
place, the body is apt to be disinterred from anthro- 
pophagic motives. In the west, as among Batcke, 
graves arc found in which pots, elephants’ teeth, 
even umbrellas have been deposited. Human .sacri- 
fices arc reported at the funerals of Bangala chiefs. 

The divi.sion of classes is as shari> as might be 
c.xpcctcd in societies which have arisen through 
immigration and subjugation. The Monbutlus are 
in this less .strict than the Azandeh, among whom 
the nobles — warlike, doing little work, drinking and 
gambling (many of them, as chiefs .sons, having 
“Mata” before their names) -form a true ari.sto- 
cracy. But among them also a governing class, 
setting great store by a pure pedigree on the 
father’s side, is built up on various .stages such as I-okUi siiuvsirai inmgi- riuiiorovorom-- 

, . ihird iv'al .size. (Stuiiliiianji (.oUct- 

slavcs, serfs, subjugated peoples, .scmi-subjcct hunting tion.) 
racc.s. Such a state of things as prevailed in Mon- 

buttu-land when Emin and Junker w-erc there, in w'hich Gambari, the son of a 
smith, had obtained the succc.s.sion to Mun.sa, while that chief’s legal .successors 
had become private persons, could only have come to pass or been tolerated in 
the revolutionary days of the Egyptian invasion. The distinction between 
viiikunzi and nsoini w'hich we find among the Bangala, is apparently ba.scd 
purely upon property. To the former belongs every 2X).s.sessor of any wives, 
any male slaves* and a complete hou.se establishment ; the latter is composed of 
unpropertied freemen. In the larger partitions, as that bctw'ecn the dw'arfish 
hunters and their lords, the breed wdth a capacity for social life emerges un- 
mistakable ; but neither do the bronze-hued warriors of the Bangala, the Azandeh, 
the Baluba, belong to the negro breed, although they inhabit the mo,st central 
regions of the African continent. Thus on the whole an ethnographic separation, 
as in the Soudan, though perhaps more obliterated, coincides with the social. 

In political respects great disintegration prevails. Every people is split up 
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into numerous tribes. More than a hundred hereditary sultans or princes, better 
called barons, rule within the small Azandch country, and some'of them possess 
a respectable military power and a lar^c domain. It is the same with the 
Ron<;os. Uganda and Unyoro know no power equal to their own westward of 
their frontier, only weak districts destined to be plundered ; their example has 
been followed by the *Arabs, supported by the warlike Manyema; ‘’and since Emin 
Pasha’s withdrawal, by the Soudanese, who have made frightful havoc, especially 
among the Lendus. The Lunda empire stands alone in the southern ^ Congo 
basin as a state of considerable extent, and in the whole length of the Congo 
country Europeans have struck upon no single great state. Even the Bakuba 
chief laikcngo is only a When the first pec^plc from Khartoum reached 

lk)ngolaiul in 1856 they found the whole territory divided into an endless 
number of small tlistricts and communities entirely independent of each other. 
“ Tlic normal anarchy of African miniature republics prevailed,” says Schwein- 
furth. A commonwealth like that of the Dinkas, which united whole districts 
into a stock, imposing through the number of its warriors, was not to be found. 
The greatest Bangala chief only keeps some dozen villages more or less firmh' 
togctlier, ami is but priuiiis pares. In rarer cases the influence of the village 

senior is supported by the connection with his name of a reputation for witchcraft. 
This subdiv’sion, however, docs not seem to have always existed ; at all events it 
corresponds to no national dixision, as we infer from the fact that the Azandch 
h'uiguage, though its spread is cot'.sidcrable, shows no striking dialectic variations. 
Among non-nomadic peoples this testifies to the existence in former times of a 
more intimate connection. The high level of material culture points in the same 
direction. With gifts so conspicuous, and a country so fortunately endowed, a 
state of political repose must always inevitably have been accompanied by an 
elevation of the general culture ; and so far the breaking up of these races will 
seem to us a token of the decay that we may almost certainly assume in the 
case of several, such as the Bangala, and that we know unhappily to be a fiict in 
that of the Bongos, A/.andeh, Monbuttus, and others. The greater chiefs put 
their sons and brothers in command of the more outlying districts, and so dynasties 
of many branches are formed, against which a grudge accumulates among the 
inferior chiefs outside the family, who arc prejudiced thereby ; and when this 
breaks out, danger is apt to follow. Neither among the Azandeh nor among the 
Monbuttus has this system averted political decay, with its consequences of 
weakness and subjugation. 
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Mast anti Africans ; European and Mussulman influences; fall in the Icvd of culitiic on the ct>asi 

Trading race.s, Duallas, Kiokos — Kace.s of Lower Guinea : the Hunda gnaij), rt^rluguche influences, 
Christian influences, liateke, Fans, races of the CaniertHjn tli.strict-- Kace.s of Upper Guinea : \’orul)as, 
I'Aves, people.s of Togoland, Tshis, Intas, Ashantee.s, Kroomen, (ireboes; Liberia and Sierra JAMiie. 

The lowest step in which ihc slope of Africa towards the Atlantic Ocean, 
c.s.scntially similar from the Cuncnc to the Sahara, tcM'minatcs, is the flat or 
inululatinLj West African coast-land, 30 to 100 miles in breadth. This is 
followed by a narrow transition step in the shape of a hill country, runniiL^ up to 
3300 feet, at tlicir exit from which occur the lowest rapids in the coast rivers, 
behind this the plateaux of the interior stretch away out of sight to the east- 
ward. Thus in West Africa the coast is not a country destined to develop 
independently, whether in regard to size or dctaclicd situation ; it has always 
remained a protruded bit of interior Africa. At individual points the coast-land 
disappears altogether, and the heights come close up to the sea, as in the dark 
forest bells of the Gold Coast, in Sierra Leone, in the volcanic mountains of the 
Caineroons, and in tlic coast plateau of lienguclla. On tlie other hand, for many 
miles to west and south of the angle wlicre the Niger flows out, level stretches of 
sandliill and lagoon form outixosts to the coast ; amphibious objects, hardly rising 
above the sea-levcI. On the long reaches of the tranquil lagoons the traffic between 
remote points of the coast, such as Akassa and Lagos, move about in security. 
At the mouth of the streams, greater and smaller, the Volta, tlie Niger, tlie Oil 
River, the Cameroon River, the Ogowe, the alluvium of great deltas widen these 
level strips. The Niger delta, a vast alluvial country, steadily increased by 
frequent inundations, forms the gate at once to the Soudan and to northern 
Central Africa. Almost as far as Lake Chad no elevation of more than 1000 
feet has to be crossed. Less large is the gateway of the Congo, in which, even 
below tlie junction of the KwTingo, occur the forty-two rapids known as Living- 
stone Falls, leading down from the plateau through which tlic river flows in its 
middle course to the comparatively limited portion of lowland, and cutting this 
<^ff, at least for Europeans, during many centuries, from the interior. Above the 
point where it widens out, the Congo flows in a narrow valley with sleep walls, 
the floor of which is so impassable that, on his famous journey of ^liscovcry, 
Stanley had often to follow a route miles away from the stream. For long 
distances there is not room for a mule track. Numerous tributaries r.gain have 
in the same way cut out deep channels, and not only render traflfic difficult, but. 
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with the . dense vegetation, offer to the natives good bases for attacks on trade 
caravans. Thus, apart from the very lowest portion of its course, the importance 
of the Congo to the coast regions of West Africa for intercourse and settlement is 
limited ; and for this reason it could not and never can be the Nile of West Africa. 

Seldom throughout the rather shapeless West African coast do we find islands 
largo or numerous enough to allow of their population entering into any effective 
mutual action with the mainland. That all those not lying quite close to the coast 
were uninhabited in pre-Eurppean times is evidence of the limited de\'clopmeut 
attained by the life of the c6ast, lacking, as it did, independence and the contrasts 
which give rise to life. 

'I'he climate is for the most part hot and damp, certain tracts of the west coast 
iK'ing among the rainiest regions of the continent ; and accordingly some districts 
arrive at great fertility. The market at Freetown displays all the )X'ar round 
tr()i>ical fruits of the greatest conceivable beauty and variet\\ Stretches of 
roa.sg like those of Akim and Fantce, the most fertile of the Guinea coast, abound- 
ing in streams and harbours, with more timber than enough at hand for boat- 
building, show that it is not in all cases Nature alone that has interdicted the 
development of navigation among African mankind. Merc, from the first 
-etllcment, ICuropean factories and forts were thickly planted. North and south, 
in Senegambia and Loanda, lie very hot regions, and the grass-land comes close 
I ) llic coast. Foi development of relations between Europe and Africa, the 
iinliealthiness arising from the frequent contrasts of climate in marshj' coast-tracts 
is .)f moment. Some Euroi)can trading-stations, like Grand liassain, Assinie, and 
l.)abon have been deserted from this cause ; others, like Lagos and Akassa, arc 
evei \' j'car decimated by fever. The negroes do not escape these fevers ; but 
as they get better nourished on the coast, they are, in spite of them, not un- 
c )mmonly superior in bodily strength and good looks to their brethren in the 
interior. The blending of races may not be without its effect here. The coast, 
ill the narrower sense, is often left uninhabited, and the settlements lie most 
Irequently at the limit of high water. In Togo, as in the north of the ('amcroons, 
tlic coasts are more densely peopled than the slope from the highlands, but j)art 
of the Uatanga coast lies desert. As everywhere on the earth, the j) 0 ])uIation 
lends to mass itself at the mouths of rivers. 

.Apart from the trade-winds of the two hemispheres, the prevailing south- 
westerly direction of the wind, blowing on shore as a violent monsoon at the 
season wlicn the sun is north of the Equator, cannot encourage the negroes to 
tempt the high seas in their walnut-shells of canoes. 

With the abundant rainfall the vegetation is hixuriaiU on the coast and in 
Ihc lower-lying parts of the interior, but at the first beginning of the high ground 
al)out the Congo and the Ogowe, assumes a savannah character, wliich is maintained 
■md extended by the practice of burning. The wealth of usclul plants is great, 
riie tw'o indigenous plants of Africa of most importance in trade — the oil-palm 
uid the coffee-plant — occur wu’ld in these countries ; the former, since the abolition 
f>f tlie slave-trade, the export article of Africa most capable of development, chiefly 

the Lower, Niger, where it forms forests, and on the Congo, where ^t covers 
whole islands. The oil-palm, docs not belong alone to this region, but is found 
throughout the Congo country as far as the Welle, but ascends the Niger and 
Heniic ; but here on the coast, where it is universally distributed from Senegambia 
VOL. ITT II 
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to Ani^ohi, it undoubtedly receives its chief development and is turned to most 
account. riic coffee-plant occurs in its West African species, Coffea /ibenai, much 
superior, as it seems, to the Arabian or East African. In the higher partjj grows 
the ^///7/-nut tree, sterculia, of importance in the trade with the Soudan ; and 
caoutchouc-producing lianas arc widely diffused in the damp forests. 

The West African fauna is poor compared with that of South and East Africa, 
especially in the part south of the Equator. In the markets there dried rats form 
an article of trade, and antelope skins are a costly possession, reserved forepersons 
of distinction. The Guinea and Senegal region is better off ; but even here the 
elephant has been driven so for back that the west coast has already lost much 
of its old imix:)rtancc for the ivory trade. The south-west coast abounds in fish ; 
Mos.samedes supplies tlic Lower Congo and Gaboon with it in a dried form. 



Types uf wonif'n. (I-’iom photogrripli by I.)i\ FiilkcnsUMu. ) 


To this lon^ stretch of coast the deserts, emerging broad on the sea-front, form 
natural boundaries which ma)’- be indicated in a general way by the Senegal 
River in the north and the Cunene in the south, between these points negroes, 
dex'oting themselves to agriculture and trade, appear everywhere on the coast, 
bounded to north and .south by nomadic dwellers in the plains and the desert. 
Their distribution is freciucntly typical. They arc thick on the coast, thin im- 
mediately inland, thicker again further inland ; this is especially seen in the 
inhabitants of Togo and the Cameroons. The most dividing feature in this long 
line is the Gulf of Guinea, formed by the change in the direction of the coast from 
north and south to east and west. At this point the great Bantu family of 
languages finds its limit, and the negro languages in the narrower .sense, with their 
manifold varieties, succeed each other from the Rio del Rey northwards. In 
cuntrast^to the unity of the Bantu languages, the tangle of tongues in Upper 
Guinea is almost impenetrable. In Sierra Leone, wl^pre no doubt the settlement of 
liberated slaves has brought together the greatest possible diversity of races, 
members of 200 different negro tribes with 150 different languages arc .said to 
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have fojund themselves in company. Further, we have the European languages 
under the curious disguises which negroes have given them, and then the Fulbe 
language and Arabic. If the most obvious bond between them, apart from 
community of language, is that which is common to all negroes in physical 
and mental nature, in custom and tradition, contact with European Christian 
civilization and* its whole sum of resulting changes have also fallen to the lot of 
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many, and formed a ground of separation from the tribes of the interior. West 
Africa, throughout the whole space between Senegal and licnguella, has felt the 
innuence of Christianity soonest and most enduringly. The bearers of it were at 
first c.vclusivc^y Portuguese, 0|‘ Europeans in Portuguese service, with whom French, 
Dutch, English, and only' at times Danes, Germans, and Spaniards, were associated. 
The influences of the European settlements, rarely beneficial, in many cases unfavour- 
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able, were, until the most recent period, limited to a narrow strip of; coast which 
in the old Portiu^uese penal settlements of Anj^ola, Mossamedcs, and Bengiiella, 
extended on the other side of lo’ S. in a leisurely and uncertain fashion into the 
interior. Even in our own century tlic coast-district of Kissame, between Angola 
and Benguella, was not entirely subject to the Portuguese, and in the very latest 
decades they have retired on their interior frontier, yielding to the pressure of 
Tongos, Bangala, and Kiokos. North of the Congo it is but a little time since 

liuropeans have^, begun, 
impelled by the race 
for the occupation of in- 
land territory, to press 
inwards from the coast 
bell. Iwcn the negro 
state of Liberia clings 
entirely to the coast ; 
50 miles inland its 
claims to sovereignty 
over the intcri<M* dis- 
tricts are visionarx'. All 
the more important (\o 
those pou’crs become 
which arc pressing for- 
ward from the interior 
to the coast ; and these 
again are quite distinct 
in the two great sections 
of West Africa. The 
invasions, on a small or 
a large scale, which are 
incessantly advancing 
from the interior to the 
coast, are as important 
here as there, but in 
quite a different sense, 
and with quite different 
effect. All the ethnographical diversity found on this coast can always be reduced 
to the two opposite types — the coast negro, trading, adoi)ting the immorality and 
the usages of civihV.ation, and in some cases containing a portion of white blood (for 
in Angola, where Europeans are more numerous than at any place in the tropical 
west coast, they form at most a tenth of the total population), and the negro of the 
interior, who, somewhat more firmly organised for military, predatory, and political 
purposes, is now beginning to want to look for a place at the fascinating board of 
the coast-trade, to reach which, as Zintgraff says, he bores on slowly and almost 
imperceptibly like the chigoe of his country.” This is not, indeed, the only reason, 
as is sho^vn by the invasions which must have pressed westward long before the 
time of Europeans ; but it has received a powerful ^levelopment in the course of 
time, and the Fans, who have lately achieved a successful advance, admit it 
candidly, even though they may not, like the Fulbes, clothe their thought in a 
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sonoraus prophecy how “ he who has the coast will be master of the whole world.” 
Meanwhile in the south, where the Portuguese arc firmly established as colonists, 
boiigds were long ago set to this movement, so that it is chiefly felt in the lands 
north of the Congo. 

Everything connected with origin and kinship on the west coast points east- 
ward. 'Pherc is no indication of western, Atlantic, or transatlantic connections 
before the time of the Europeans. From the 0 \ahcrcro and Ovambo, whose 
nearest! kinsfolk are certainly to be sought in the Nyassa region, to the kinsmen of 
the Fulbes and Mandingos, descended from dwellers on the plains, who came down 
to the coast on the Senegal and at Cape l\almas — Jolofs, Serers, Vcis, and their 
fellows — we everywhere see the east in movement toward the west. 'I'his tendency 
is often vouched for by history ; indeed it has stamped itself, before our own eyes, 
111 X 311 remarkable national migrations. 

The Fans, called also Pahuin, first reached the coast within the last sixty 
years, and have spread so rapidly there that they possess to-day a row of 
settlements between the Gaboon and Cape Lopez, while the coast tribes arc 
split uj), as by wedges, by the advanced posts of their extension. “ In presence 
of characters so activ^e,” sa\\s Lenz, the v^arious small nations on the southern or 
left bank of the Ogowe have no show at all, and even the numerous and powerful 
Akcllc or Bakalai, a warlike people of the bush, are vanishing before the Fans, 
The Okota, Apingi, and Okande, who formerly dwelt on the right bank, have, in 
the course of recent years, been driven on to the islands in the Ogowe, or to its 
left bank. Conscious ()f their own powerlessness, they never seek to offer any 
resistance, allow themselves even to be sold as slaves by their own chiefs, 
and hardly venture to \isit their former abodes.” Enquiries as to the place 
whence the I'ans came received the answer that they came from the land of 
Ndua and Lake Tern, where constant wars drove them to migrate. They took 
from five to eleven nnjiiths getting thence to the Gab(K)n, marching three days 
and resting two. .All the tribes between the (jaboon and Cape St. Catherine — 
Mpongwe, Orungu, \kami - who speak the same language, lived formerly further 
inland. King Kengueza showed Du Chaillu the sometime scat of his people 
about 45 miles up the Fernando Vaz. The Ishogos, like the others, have started 
on their progress westward. At the end of 1880 Father Dcloi-mc found the 
Bakalai on the Ogowe driven back everywhere to the left bank, while the Fans 
occupied the right, and were prepared to subdue the whole rcgi( 3 n as they had 
done on the Rembo and in the Nkami countrj'. They arc more powerful, freer 
from vices, without slav cry or human sacrifices. The Okota on the Ogowe formerly 
liv’cd in greater numbers on the right bank of the Okande, up to ten years before 
Lenz wrote in 1874 that they, had now all retreated before the Mpongwe to the 
left bank. We shall recur to the advance of the Fans in the Camcroons’ territory. 

In the country behind the Camcroons other races — at present somewhat 
limited by the Sannaga River — and what is more a new culture, the Moorish, 
and a religion in those regions young and fanatical, the Mussulman, are taking 
up, in forms to some extent different, the same movement towards the coast ; now, 
however, nQ longer as a crude mass-movement accompanied by conquest and dis- 
possc.ssion,.but as a might)' civilizing and religious influence. Here too we often 
come U] 3 on negro races prc.ssing forward, and a tradition of original abodes further 
inland. But those are either already bearers of the same influence or of Islam, 
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accelerated by the gaps which they leave in advancing fast behind them, . Thus 
the Gallinas originally pressed coastwards at the back of Liberia as negroes in 
search of land ; to-day they are already among the carriers of Islam, whicji, by 
their means, is making its way faster to the coast in si)ite of the externally zealous 
Christianity of Liberia. The increase of culture towards the interior, in the 
southern half of the coast, is inactive and less important in comparison with that 
of the northern half, where, for example, from Liberia or Sierra Leone, every single 
thing becomes larger and better as we go north, beginning with tobaccos which 
the Barlins send down to the coast, the stronger Mandingo bark, the finer leather 

work and fabrics, up to 
the improvement in econ- 
omical and social con- 
ditions through the direct 
influence of Moorish ways 
and of Islam, the carriers 
of which arc the talented 
and much-mixed Houssas, 
Mandingoes, Jolofs, and 
their fellows. Tlie Mus- 
sulmans who first got as 
far as Ashantec at the 
beginning of the ])rcscnt 
century, have, as traders, 
already reached many 
points of the coast. Here 
too Christianity and Islam 
are already face to face, 
and people are already 
getting the impression 
that, as with the Man- 
dingo industries under 
Moorish influence, so the 
spiritual effect of these races operating from the interior already towers high 
over the less self-supporting offshoots of ('hristian culture in Sierra Leone, Liberia, 
etc., in spite of the devastation caused by its endless w ars. 

A better destiny had been prophesied for the West .Africans from their contact 
with the liuropeans. But here the weakness of the character show's itself. The 
negroes w ith whom Europeans came into intercourse on the coast, were no less 
ruined by the numerous new temptations there offered to them than b\' unjust, 
and especially unjudicial treatment. Obviously U)0 they lacked even the capacity 
to hold fast and make permanent any improvement that they received, liastian’s 
melancholy phrase about the successors of the Christian Congo chiefs is true 
throughout the coast : “ I had to find out, to my disappointment, that the breath 
of civilization which may be supposed once to have passed over the Congo peoples, 
has passe^i and left no trace, while they have long fallen back int(j the torpid 
indifference in which the dark race universally bre^^ds away its life.” In the 
natives the rortugiicsc found races living by fishing, hunting, and agriculture, 
practised in many arts, but rude and barbarous in their customs, despotic in their 
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form of government, debased in their religious ideas and usages. It was not till 
long afterwards that Europeans exercised the moralising influence which at this 
lovely seemed easy. The discoverers were followed by profit seekers, while the 
greed for gold, and afterwards the yet more paying business of exiiorting the 
children of the country to America, were the chief causes of the brisk traffic with 
the West African coast. For a long time Europe implanted only the wild shoots 
of her culture in the national life of West Africa, and what was noble was killed 
among, the weeds. The natives saw no difference between the morals of the 
strangers and their own ; if 
hospitality, fidelity, and religion 
were formerly held sacred by 
the native, the Christian trader 
exlirjiated this notion by the 
contrast of his demeanour and 
conduct, and roughness rc- 
as the dominating 
Only the dazzling 
of luiropc, things 
that children enjoy, or Euro- 
pean manners, found willing 
imitators, and the native fashion 
of w ork and art died out. Thus 
it remained in the following 
centuries ; and now that the 
slave trade has been abolished, 
the enormous import of spirits 
has a demoralising effect. To 
the new powers which have 
entered the country in the last 
few years as colonists, unbur- 
dened by tradition (Germany 
and lielgium), a splendid oppor- 
tunity has been opened of 
avoiding the old faults of others, and producing something better after metluxls 
of their own.' 

The drop in the level of culture towards the coast is manifest, and not only so 
in the difference which strikes every one between the negroes ot the coast and the 
Mussulmans of the interior, as for instance, between the Gold Coast peoi)lc and 
the Mandingoes. It meets us again among the heathen races who are still 
remote from Islam and the immediate influence of the Arabs, among whom are 
many of those* belonging to the interior. In material culture at least they arc in 
no way behind their Mussulman neighbours, and hold the coast negro in almost 
as low esteem as these do. Thus there is here a yet older contrast. Islam was 
not the first influence that caused a higher culture to flourish in the Niger valley 
and in the ^landingo plateau, it merely spread more quickly in the soil which 
had already been thoroughb^ worked by influences operating from the north, of 
Eerber, Phcenician, Graeco-Roman, and Christian origin. 

P The names of Peters ami Lothaire will occur in iJiis connection to every reader.] 
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The genuine negro characteristics have been attributed to the negro of tjie west 
coast longer than to him of tlic east, the Kaffir in the wider sense. There was a 
desire to retain some ]Kirt of Africa for the “ genuine/' that is the ape-like negro. 
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It is of course certain that the East African has “ot more v\siatic constituents, 
or, from A racial jjoint of \ ic\\-, nobler blood, into his yeins than the West African 
at a greater distance from these influences. But the West Africans arc far from 
being the caricatures which they used to be represented as being in the days of 
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bad ethnographical pictures.^ Nearly forty years ago Bastian spoke of the 
impossibility of finding tlie conventional negro type as one of tlie very results 
of his West African experience, and the portraits drawn by trained and moderate 
observers and describers show fewer and fewer departures from the general negro, 
and especially few in an unfiivourable direction. Glissfeldt sums up his impres- 
sions of the Loango natives and their kinsmen in these words : ‘‘ Their botlily 
frame shows to advantage ; their features frequently display intelligence, prog- 
nathism is little developed, heads of at all striking length are rare, and it is probable 
that most skulls arc on the border between meso- and dolichoccphal)\ The 

colour of the skin is dark bronze,. and it is 
more usual for it to sway in the lighter than 
in the darker direction.’* The attempt to 
constitute a special West African negro race 
must to-day be looked upon as futile, even 
more certainly than at the lime when we 
expressed our objections to it in the first 
edition of this book. The considerable dif- 
ference in mode of life between the in- 
habitants of the coast and those of the 
interior no doubt produces differences of 
appearance ; but no question of breed can be 
based on that. Inland from Ikitanga no 

doubt there dwell in the forest small light- 
coloured people, who have no fixed settle- 
ments, live solely by hunting, and are related 
to have made the first paths through the 
forest. They are outliers of the Akkoas or 
Okoas, treated of earlier in this volume. In 
any case the coast tribes, who arc in frequent 
intercourse with Europeans, are better-looking 
than the j)oor bush people of the interior. 
But that is a matter of mode of life and 
mixed blood, and thus is not imi\ersal. The 
Ewe peoples who live on the coast are 
stronger and lar cr than those of the interior, owing to their more copious flesh- 
diet and their maritime occupation. The Duallas are darker than tlic Bakwiri, 
who live inland of them, and so arc the coast tribes in Akim. Ihit if the coast 
tribes live in general better, they arc more visited by illnesses, imported and 
indigenous. Mixture of blood is making destructive inroads, especially in the old 
Portuguese colonics, where the number of mulattos is so great that the negro 
divides men into blacks, whites, and Portuguese ; feeling himself nearer to the last. 

One has now to penetrate far into the interior in order to find the dress which 
four hundred years ago was indigenous on the coast, but since then has steadily 
retreated in consequence of the immense importation of cloth, clothing, and orna- 
ment, and^ of the all-powerful craze for imitation among the natives, jfhe Portu- 

* fll is worth noting ihal the “caricature” negro type was a comparatively late production. In enrly art, 
.niu] in the older books of travel, the negro is represented as a person of pleasing features but black 
cojnplexion.] 
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giiesc missionaries ascribed to themselves the merit of having induced the Congo 
negroes to clothe themselves in palm fabrics ; but this industry extends far beyond 
their^ sphere of operations. In the interior the only universal basis of costume is 
the small covering made of bark cloth or hide, or even only of a leaf or a spray ; 
in general the men are 
more clad than the women. 

Warlike tribes, such as the 
Fans, liave adhered to the 
merely necessary modicum 
of clothing longer than the 
traders on the coast ; but 
among these the Kabindas 
still take off their clothes 
before going into battle. 

Among the industries of 
tlie pco])le in the Congo 
empire I.opez reckons the 
preparation of bark-cloth 
from a tree called curAuia^ 
doubtless a kind of fig, 
and also the dressing of 
hides by the aid of the 
ri)Ots of the or 

mangrove. ]^oih these 
c lo 1 1 1 i n g i n d ust ries have 
1 ( )-t ! ay d i 111 i n ished a mong 
the West Africans. Cotton 
stuffs have driven out 
native products and facili- 
tated completer covering. 

In Angola, Huchner found 
hardly any girls on this 
side of the Songos with 
the upper part of the body 
uncovered. To - day the 
dress of the typical T-oango 
negro consists of a longisli 
skirt with many folds 
round the hips, for which 

it is customar^^ to use cloth enough to serve at night for enveloping the whole 
body. To go unclothed would there appear hardly less shocking than with us. 
(duldren alone have simply a string fastened round the loins. Trade has 
gradually introduced stockings of all colours, jackets, pieces of uniform, and livery 
coats. The negroes of the Cameroons were fond even of wearing long white 
women’s stqpkings, a pleasing alleviation of the wire top-boots of fonper days. 
On special occasions, such h-s a meeting with white men, things of this kind are 
often worn one over another, however uncomfortable it may be. An article of 
the female toilette among those just mentioned, and other civilized ladies of the 
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coast, is a cushion worn as a “ bustle,” scrvini^ at once as a scat for the rarely 
lackii^^ infant, and as a means of embellishment. That almost' inevitable com- 
[)anion of every mother is wrapped in a hatidkcrchief, w hich is tied in front, and 
so holds him on his scat. The object of the strin^^^s like garters, worn by w-omcn 
on the slave coast, but occurring also elsewhere, is problematical ; but sec vol. ii. 
P- 5 3- 

Headgear plays a groat part. On the Loango coast caps running up to a 
point arc woven of vegetable fibre, often with pretty raised designs. The, wearing 
of these is a ])rivilegc of persons of quality. Further north arc also found the 
l)ointcd caps of antelope skin which are invested with a special dignity or sanctity. 
C'hiefs’ caps of honour arc thickly embroidered with beads. An abundant and 
tasteless use or abuse of beads is everywhere a characteristic of West African art 
imlustrv. Tlie Ikingala women arc distinguished bv a thin band of brass over 
the forehead. Among the Cameroons w'omcn the fashion in hair is simple, as 
they merely cut their hair short. With the Bangalas it is more complicated ; 
the}- shave part of the skull. Among the Basunti, “the most amiable of the 
peoples northsH)f the Congo, sa\^s Pechuel-Loeschc, the hair is ndled up with 
charcoal, soot, and ground-nut oil into separate little balls, so that the head looks 
like a tiglit bunch of grai^es. I'he great hair-pin of the Ashira recalls the liead- 
ornainent of the A/.andeh. Porcupine quills are similarly worn. The pigtail is 
part of the uniform of the Imn w*arrior. The Loando negresses w ear a handker- 
chi'.T wound turban-like round the head. 

Anointing of the whole body with oil, and powalcring it with colours, are 
uni\'crsal practices. Thus one may at times see Basunti, the right half of w hose 
bodies is black, while the left is gorgeous in the nuxst beautiful vermilion. On 
the coast the variegated ])aintiiig of tlie masks — sec the plate “North-west 
African Wca[)ons, etc.” — may be a reminiscence of painting and tattooing the face. 
'I'hc Basunti are also fond of adorning tlieir bodies with red aiul blue beads. 
In a West African ca].)ital like Abcokiita, inhabited b\- a variety of stocks, each 
one may be distinguislicd by its tattooing, since every tribe, and every clan w itliiii 
a tribe, na)', every family, has its owai skin pattern or armorial bearings. I'lic 
Kgbas arc to be known b\- three parallel lines on either cheek ; the Yorubas 
draw- vertical lines from the teiiqiles to the jaw', as in the cut on p. 103. Free- 
born w'omcn have two or three lines or scars as thick as packthread, running fnun 
the fist up the outside of the arm, and round the neck like collars. Thc}^ call 
tliein ‘‘ nooses to catch a Imsband.” It is not uncommon for women to tattoo 
blue tlic areola of the nipple. The Aposso of Togo w-ear knobby scars on the 
breast. Still more curious arc the decorations of the BrecJii, a word meaning in 
Fbf)c “noblemen.” They detach a piece of skin from the forehead, letting it 
fall like a roof over the eyebrf)ws and nose. This partial scalping costs man)" 
their lives, but any one who has survived this “ennoblement” of his physiognomy, 
cnjfjys all the higher respect therefore. Painting the body red denotes the 
intention to figlU, and in the case of women announces a recent confinement, 

A slight tattooing on the temples, forehead, shoulders, breast, or belly, is usual ^ 
among fdl West Africans who arc not over civilized. Some tattpo but little, 
others, like the Dual las, tattoo llicmselves w ith great variety on the face and 
breast. They also pull out their eyelashes, w'hich they think prevent sharp sight 
and readily cause inflammations in the eye. The Duallas may be easily distin- 
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iTuishcd by their lashless eyes from the Kroomcn, whom they otherwise resemble. 
When dancing, they evince a great liking for rattling and jingling appendages in 
the fprm of arm- and leg-rings, strings of beads, little bells, and the like. The 
Fan women have a curious way of wearing bells, which, taken together with their 
way of dressing the hair, recalls their eastern origin. They are, moreover, given 
to making a somewhat saucy display of their comparative prosperity. Young 
girls about to be married may be seen hung about w ith such masses of beads 
that tl^^y can hardly move. Iron and brass wdre do not play so great a part 
liere as in East Africa, but still, in the parts inland from the slave coast and 
Hatanga, find employment as arm-rings of spiral shape, lieads, little bells, and 
other glittering and clattering geu'gaw-s, seem to be more the hishion here ; but 
the older more solid ornaments of metal are still frequently found. On the 
Loango coast genuine coral ornaments are the most highly valued ; gfdd is little 
prized silver is rare, brass and iron rings often have significance as fetishes. 
Trade has caused a diminution in the exaggerated 
value attached to ornamental frippery ; and the 
coast negro prefers to beads objects that can be 
turned to practical account. Wlien he still asks 
for beatls it is usually with the intention of giving 
them away as iiresents to some sini])lc beauty. 

Just as the old dress of the Angola people, 
consisting of iron chains hung crosswise over the 
l)ivast and shoulder, head -ornament of feathers, 

and a long garment reaching from the girdle to the feet, recalled the negroes of the 
l/l)per Nile, so the leather shield, now" only to be found among the loins, was 
once universal in those parts, and Lopez assigns to the Congo people long sln'elds 
c(.)vcring nearly the w hole jierson, and javelins. Spear, bow", and arrow’s were tlie 
chief weapons, and the iron knife w’as already worn. W ith this he contrasts the 
equiinnent of the man-eating Aiiziques — short hows bound witli snakes’ skin and 
strung with grass-stalks, also little arrows carried in the hand, short ilaggers in 
snake-skin sheaths, and battle-axes. Round the body they wore broad leather 
thongs. 'The influence of trade upon the tribes of the west coast has been to make 
many of them give up manufacturing any weapons, and so far they arc on a lower 
level than the tribes of the interior. 'Fhc flint-lock gun is now' almost their only 
weapon. Pikes and javelins, bow's and arrows, arc almost unknowm on the coast 
as weapons for use. The l^uropcan traders, needing for themse]\ es tlie sccurit)’ (d' 
a superior- weapon, once made a tacit agreement with one another to import no 
firearms save flint-locks. W'ith these guns a powder of the most ordinary kind is 
sokl, w’hich is carried in pouches or horns. The projectile is made on the spot, the 
natives forging iron bullets for themselves, but using also brass, lumj^s of ironstone, 
and small fragments of stone, w hich at short ranges make nasty w ounds. As a rule 
the guns arc overloaded, for a loud bang is of consequence. Among other w eapons 
the dagger, wdiich develops into a short sword, as shown in several of our cuts, 
t acquires a characteristic importance among the West Africans. From the Gaboon 
omvards this w^eapon, unknowm in many parts of Africa, becomes e\er more 
frequent the further we go towards the north, and at the same time approach 
nearer the probable centre whence Moorish culture radiated. The artistic sense 
of the West Africans has taken possession of it and ornamented blade, hilt, and 
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shceith in most divers fashion. The blade is generally broad, 8 to i 2 inchv^s long, 
often flame-shaped, very sharply pointed, two-edged, with a channel for blood, or a 
number of ridges or channels converging to a point. Often it is narrow, less often 
curx’cd, in which case it is one-edged, with the back perforated, indented, or other- 
wise ornamented. The hilt is commonly of wood cut into a cross shape, and 
beautified with carving or iron or brass wire. On the Gaboon the sheaths arc 
universally of snake-skin, elsewhere of leather or wood, generally as wide at the 
lower end as at the upper, or wider ; but the simplest form of all also,, occurs, 
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namely, a flat bit of wood with t\\'(^ or three wires round it to hold the weapon. 
Nowlicre in Africa has this mean term between sword and dagger spread so 
widely as where Arab influence was strong. It occurs also frcciucntly in l^ast 
Africa, but there assumes gradually the humbler form of a knife, such as the 
Kaffirs wear on the upi)cr arm. The dagger-sword, on the contrary, is more frequently 
attached to the belt or the saddle. Shields are giving way before firearms; but 
among the Fans, who despise the bovN , they arc found in the same form as among 
the spearmen of the Nile. The round shield, often a j'ard and a half in diameter 
so as to cover a man on horseback, has come in under Soudanese influence. 

In the country between the Niger and the sea they have simple bows of modest 
dimensions and execution, ornamented at most with a few rings of rattan or strips 
of liidc, a^t all events showing a slight correspondence with the Asiatic form. Some 
bows, too, winch h'legcl brought home from the Benu^', are distinguished from the 
other productions of that region by less care in their manufacture. If we overlook 
this ncgati\c propertj' of imperfect workmanship, and the traces of a re-entering 
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curve in llic middle, there is conspicuous in all these benvs of the Ni^er and Benue 
rej^ion, and the coast thereto belonging, the notion of attaching the siring bj' 
means, of perforations or notches, which is elsewhere quite foreign to true African 
bows. 'Fhis caprice and lack of style, when compared with the strict rules which 
govern the attachment of the string in East and Central African bows, gives the im- 
pression of an absolute want of culture ; as again, in a bow from the Gold Coast 
in the Berlin Museum, where the string of hide is fastened to the bow at one end by 
an iroiii band. The Houssa bows in the Munich Museum, brought by Governor 
Zimmerer from the Slave Coast, represented in the cut, vol. ii. p. 253, show a 
regularly recurring but quite peculiar mode of fastening, the string. No attention 
has been paid to the wood ; it is slightly 
convex on the side where the string is 
listened. Towards the end pieces of hide 
and leather arc laid tightly round it, «as 
though glued on. Some have strings ap- 
pended to carry them by, made of the 
same red leather that we find in our 
museums in the pretty leather pouches 
and sheaths from Mandingoland. The 
string is a t\\ isted strip of leather, and is 
fixed to one end, which thins slowly, \rhilc 
at the other it is hitched into a deep 
groo\ e in tlic side. This uncommon way 
of making the string fast, together with 
the curve in the shaft of the bow, ob- 
viously came! ^.cre from Asiatic forms, in 
which it is found on the iq)pcr side of the 
recurved arm. The imitation here is plain. 

One eiul of the string is ai)t to be turned 
back and twisted round it for some distance as a reserve. One form which 
belongs here, and at the same time points decidedly to the south, has been matlc 
know n to us by Lieutenant Morgan's expedition as in use among the VVatis at 
the back i)f the Cameroons territory. These bows vary in length betw'cen 6 ft. 
6 in. and 5 ft.; they are of dark wood, smoothly wrought, having at one end a 
point i .y in. long and turned sharply back, while about an inch from the other 
end is a perforation. They arc furnished w'ith strong strings of twisted hide, the 
ends of which arc mostly wx)und a long way back. The section, a somewhat 
flattened semicircle, shows on the under side a mc^rc or less broad and shallow' 
depression like that in the Kassai bow's. 'rhe hand-guard and instrument for 
stringing show' yet more plainly the Moorish influence, which also declares itself 
in the fringed leather quivers. 

I'hc drum is at once the primary and principal instrument, and serves the chiefs 
for signalling. The negroes of the Cameroons give signals, amounting to a regular 
telegraphic sj stem, upon their signal drums, the elhnbe, an elliptical, holUnv piece 
of w'ood half a. yard long, w ith a groove-like opening in the narrow'd* side. , Besides 
the w’oodcn trumpets there jp'c others covered w ith hide. Stringed instruments 
*;irc found here both of the harp and of tlic lyre kind. A form that frequently 
occurs is (^ne w ith five strings of p;ilm-lcaf fibre stretched over ii resonant surface. 
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The mari tubas, consistitisf of rods, utidcrj^o many kinds of variations hc,rc. The 
rods can be pushed too and fro o\ cr a sound-box, so as to change the i)itch. The 
number of rods is not accurately fixed, varying from five up to thirty. As with 
our pianos, every one can strum the marimba, but few play artisticall)'. Among 
wind instruments wc have jjipes carved from wood, others made from a round fruit, 
buffalo-horns which carry their sound a long way, and above all the well-known 
hollow elephant’s teeth, with a mouthpiece at the side, near the tip. The nujst 
interesting, however, are the so-called ptintiis — four elephant’s teeth of various 
sizes made into horns, which arc always played together. The martial music of 
the .Angolas is described by I.opcz as consisting of wooden shawms covered with 

leather, also triangular slabs of 
wood, which were beaten with 
rods, and, finally, pipes of ele- 
phants’ teeth. Worth mention- 
ing, too, is a stick with rings, 
upon which a sanall hollow 
perforated calabash is rapitlly 
tapped up and down, and which 
is used as a “ fetish-drum ” in 
j)roc(;ssions. Other rattles ha\e 
been depicted on p. 109 and else- 
where. The double bells, which 
arc also very common here as 
chiefs’ insignia, and which .M. 
Buchner calls “ the characteristic 
Lunda instrument,” acquire, as 
we go into the interior, artistic 
ornament often of considerable 
richness. 

In spite of the trade, the 
villages arc not large. The 
“towns” on the Congo, the ‘‘residences” on the Guinea Coast are only larger 
\ illagcs, which do not exceed 2000 inhabitants, until we come where the power of 
.Soudanese influence appears. Kven in a situation so favourable as Stanley Pool, 
places of any size were found only in very small number. Nkunga and Mbangu 
on the eastern bank; a cluster of villages called the Nshasha group; at the southern 
entrance Kintamo (Leopoldville), with 1 500 inhabitants ; Mfwa, a group of four or 
fivc little villages opposite Brazzaville, each of which has its own chief, arc all worth 
mentioning on the coast-line, some 150 miles along. Inland, to the south also, 
lies Lcma, a well-known ivory market. Where the huts of individuals stand like 
homesteads in the plantations, as among the Banyang, or in many a |)eaccful 
countryside of Upper Guinea, there is always a grouj) drawn together round the 
chief’s hut or the market-place. The construction is usually flimsy, and the ex- 
perience of the Portuguese in Angola, that the destruction of a village was not , 
a kccnly^or i)crmanently-felt punishment, was soon repeated in the Congo State. 
As.sembly-houses, serving also as rest-houses for thp traders, in which the fire is 
always burning, stand in the middle of the Cameroon villages in an open space 
often distinguished by a shady tree. In the Lower Congo district, a veritable 
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country petty kin^^s» the clucfs’ huts arc marked by a roof coiniiij^ o\v down, 
so as to form a verandah, and by artfully woven walls of reed. 

lk)lh the four-sided and round styles of buiklini^ occur on the west coast. 
The former prevails alonij the Cotv^o, also in the O^^owe, Gaboon, and C'ameroons 
districts, and shows itself capable of dcvclo|)in|4 materially in the direction of size 
and comfort. It necessitates a layinj^-out of simple streets, that is the houses 
stand opposite to each other, as we liavc seen, alon^' a broad road, wlu’Ic the 
conical style leads to a circular arraiiLjemcnt, or to scattered buildint^s. The plan 
is alwa\\s tlie same ; a rcctaiiLjle divided by partitions into kitclien, women’s room, 
men’s room, and stalls. These rooms all open by separate doors on to a common 
courtyard, where stand the troughs for making palm-oil ; also, in the larger 
establishments, open sheds and stalls. Many of the living rooms are hung with 
prettily woven mats. Ihe 
conical style of dwelling 
house, in which the well- 
known f(.»rms are repeated, 
is found among the south- 
ern tribes, as those of 
Henguclla and Angola, but 
also, remarkably enough, 
among the tribes of Upper 
Guinea. The huts of the 
Kroo village near Mon- 
rovia arc rectangular and 
prcttils’ made of w^attlcd 
l)aml)00 and palm -bast ; Hrass bcer-cups from 0)d Ciilabnr — onc-lhird real size, 

close by is a Vei town of 

round mud huts. So in Tribii the rectangular style prevails, in Adcli the round, 
'riicrc is little else to be said about it save that it repeats, with slight variations, 
the well-knowai forms from tlie Kioko bee-hive to the Ashantee round mud-hut. 

The villages on the coast often manifest the inlhicncc of the prosperity which 
their position as trade entrepots brings with it ; their size is often considerable — 
in Dahomey, Whydah, Agomey, and Agomey-Sefa, have each over 5000 inhabit- 
ants — and their situation very attractive. The elegant huts of King Ifodl’s town 
lie in the shade of a forest of bananas, coco-palms, mangoes, and other fruit trees, 
forming broad streets and squares distributed over a wide space^. d'hc\' arc very 
long and of rectangular shai)e ; only the foundation, a sul;>struclurc a yard high, 
is made of mud, while the w’alls of the huts themselves consist of mats, w'oven 
extremely prettily from the leaf-stalks of palms. 'Fhe ven^ neat and elegant roofs 
consist of the leaves of a j)innatc palm, made to overlap like tiles. A less gratifying 
sign of progress^ in the fittings of these huts are the firm ])adlocks on the doors. 
In the Cameroon district there are “long houses” capable of holding 100 persons. 
In the grass-plains of the interior the lack of palm-lcavcs causes a variation ; the 
huts are thatched w ith grass, and the sagging roof forms tlic ordinary station of 
'fowls, goats, and cats. In districts w^here feuds arc common, fence and ditch arc 
not absent ; and the villages stand on hill-tops or other places difficult of access. 
In the hills on the Bcngucila coast, Cameron found a village w ith thirteen lines 
of fortification. The custom of daubing the w^alls and tloor with ox-dung has been 
VOL. Jll I 
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transferred to tlie Upper Guinea coast from the Soudan ; horse and cow-dunij for 
this purpose are offered for sale in the markets of Abeokuta. ' Skulls of animals 
are stuck on the gable as trophies of the chase. 

Agriculture is indigenous in all West African races. The chief produce is 
mani(^c, maize, yams, ground nuts, hA'o (Cahxdiiun esailcntiiiti)^ and agondciy a kind 
of gourd, the seeds of which arc pouiuled and boiled. Much attention is devoted 
to getting the palm-oil, though little to the cultivation of the palm. But among 
the trading-people on the liatanga and Cameroons coast, the industry jjroduces 
only the barest sufliciencx', while it reaches an astonishingly high point in some 
parts of Upper Guinea, for instance on the Slave Coast, where it utilises almost 
painfully every foot’s breadth of earth, and where the sale of land is a capital 
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offence. But to this extent it flourishes only over a limited area. Agriculture 
so extensive aiu industrious as that of many races of the interior is not found 
amid the conditions of decay that prevail here, and in the far less fertile soil. 
Wide tracts lie unbroken-up or covered with wild woodland ; for years Stanley, on 
the Lower Congo, had to get nearly all his food-siip])lies from hhirope. The only 
field-work is a little scratching of the ground to plant manioc ; anything further 
is forbidden, in politically insecure districts, by the fear of plunder. The tool is 
cither one imported from luiropc, or else the two-handled hoc to be found also 
on the Upper Nile. Many articles of agriculture arc imported from abroad. 
Bastian relates how San Salvador is famous for the goodness and abundance of 
its cabbages, which, like the pease and beans, probably derive from the vegetable 
gardens of the old missionaries. 

Ih*gs and fowls afford the greatest part of the animal food. Anyanga, inland 
from Togr), rears pigs in great quantities, while all around, owing to the influence 
of Islam, they are lacking. Also in Benguclla and Kimbundu the {)ig is widely 
diffused. Cattle arc to be found only in i^laccs, more in Upi>cr Guinea, where 
they have .spread down from the Mandingocs and Iloussas, than farther south. 
The interior is unquestionably better suited to cattle than the coast ; in Angola 
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cattle-breeding stops at the Portuguese frontier. Here the breeders of cattle are 
the Pangala and *Bondos. In some districts, for instance the inland country of 
the Cijrneroons, the goat is the commonest domestic animal. None of tlic beasts 
of burden employed in other countries can thrive in the coast-lands of West 
Africa ; a fact on which much depends. Mules that were imported quickly died. 
Horses spread from Houssaland towards the coast, but do not succeed in doing 
thoroughly well there. There arc some studs of horses on the plateaux of 
Angola,«but the breed is small and weak. Oxen, which thrive nicely in the rich 
pastures of Ambaqua, and arc much in use for riding in the higher jiarts of the 
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roa.st, arc not driven to the coast till they arc ready for slaughtering;, since it is 
only with great trouble that they can be kept alive there for any time. Probably 
the fault is with the plants used for fodder, which alter within small distances, so 
that the removal of the bca.sts from one district to another always produces sick- 
ness. An attempt has been made to import camels from the ('anarics, but they 
^lood it only a short time. The .Angolans were formerly described as fattening 
ind eating dog.s. Guinea-fowls are found with other fowls in Upper Guinea. In 
many markets dried rats are offered for sale. Bee-keeping is carried on here, just 
as on the Upper Nile, in artificial bee-hives made from cylinders of bark a yard 
<ind a half in licight. These hives are attaclied to lofty trees, in a horizontal 
^)o.sition, a piece of some “ medicine ” being tied to the stem to keep off thieves. 
All the wax exported from Pcnguclla and Loanda is got in this way. Slices of 
' manioc toasted, roasted grouiK|-nuts, parched /anti/ia, or a porridge made from it, 
play the chief part in the diet of the Congo and Angola negroes. Wooden 
mortars for preparing this meal may be seen in front of all the houses, and at 
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them children arc usually occupied in pounding cassava roots. Tapioca, which 
requires nuu-e minute preparation, is usetl almost .solely by Europeans. In the 
Niger delta the .so-calleil “ palaver sauce ” is made from fresh palm-oil, while on 
the Congo the palm-nuts arc eaten as nuts. On the Lower Congo the extensive 
fisher}- allows of a more copious diet, and its produce is also dried and exported. 

Certain tribes are passionate sjKwtsmcn, and the chase of the buffalo and 
elephant is still pursued with success in the interior. But in the Camcroons it is 
regarded as a triumph when a large hunting-party brings home a porcypinc, an 
antelope, or a wild boar. In certain parts of the coasts the oyster pla}-s the chief 
part in the food of the people, and in Lagos there is a special class of oyster- 
catchers, said to be the lowest among the labouring cla.s.scs. Other .shell-fish and 

crabs arc also eaten. Certain whimsical peculiarities in 
the choice of food have their roots perhaiis quite as 
much in forgotten tribal precepts as in the Christianity, 
t\ow lost, which numerous missions founded on these 
coasts in the sixteenth century. The consumption of 
the viands docs not take place in a disorderly wa\', 
but has its appointed and fixed usages and rules. On 
the laxxngo coast a woman boiling manioc never lakes 
hold of the pieces with her hand, but uses a green leaf. 
Washing the hands and rinsing the mouth arc univcr.sal 
after eating. Whenever po.s.sible people eat on a mat. 
The negroes share their food with one another with 
great readincs.s. The use of aromatic herbs in soup 
and broth, and the great popularity of cayenne pepper 
pods, show that these negroes arc more cunning in 
flavours than many others. Nor do they suffer from 
dearth of salt. Near the former German station of 
Chinchosho the manufacture of salt in large quantities 
was carried on by filtering and evaporating the uatcr 
of a salt lagoon. In the north, where a row of salt-pans extends as far as 
Nyong, it is done yet more simply by directly boiling down the sea-water in 
shallow brass basins which come as an article of trade. Farther in the interior, 
as about the .sources of the Ogowe, salt is also got from inland lakes, and forms 
an important article of trade for the Batckc and Apfuru. 

In the Guinea district es.scntially the .same customs as to food prevail, 
although in many cases more European manners have found entrance. For 
example, stoneware cups form part of the household utensils, while table-knives, 
forks, and spoons arc articles of lu.xury met with in .some Europcani.scd families. 
The only ititoxicating drink which thc.se people brew for thcm.selves is palm-wine ; 
but spirits, ruinous both in quantity and in quality, have been imported by 
Europeans. In hardly any part of Africa can they be .so widely spread as here ; 
and the west coast, under the influence, as it i.s, of Christian races, compares iin- 
favourablv in this matter with the Mussulman cast coast. 

Ilomp as well as tobacco i.s smoked out of bulging calaba.shcs, converted into 
pipes by the insertion of a reed. The Loango negroes have .short pipes ; long 
pipes with tubes of hollowed banana-stems arc not found till further north. 
Among the I^oango people it almost seems as if the women smoked more than 
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the men. Small calabashes, as in South Africa, arc used for snuff-boxes. In 
the inland ports of the C'amcroons country the habit of swallowing' the smoke 
enclosed in a vegetable tube, with rapidly stupefying effect, has come in. 

I'he most important article of export from West Africa is to-day without 
question palm-oil, obtained by the natives from the pounded kernel of the palm- 
nut, with no particular trouble, but so care- 
lessly that often only a third of tlic oil 
available is pressed out. There arc various 
methods of obtaining it, the most careful 
perimps on the Loango coast, the most care- 
less that of the Bassas on the Lower Niger, 

'fhe oil when ready is taken to the coast in 
calabashes and earthenware jugs, and dis- 
i;)Oscd of to the factories for payment in 
money and goods. The place of sale dis- 
plays the bustling life, and offers tlie most 
unique physiognomy, of an exchange after 
the African sU'le. I'roops of negro women, 
x’clling and screeching, set down the heavy 
])ots of oil, bargain with the oil-dealers by 
the aid of gestures, laughter, and abuse, and 
when thej' have come to terms, go off 
together to seek fuel to render the oil fluid. 

Real . cultivation of this useful tree, which 
also yields fibres for weaving, roofing material, 
tinder, palm-wine, and finally even an edible 
caterpillar, is as yet rare. In many a village 
“ place ” it forms regular groves ; still more 
often it occurs, a living ruin of culture in 
the waste i)laccs, only too frequent, where 
villages once stood. 

West African industries in thewell-ordcrcd 
states are divided after the west Soudanese 
fashion into castes or guilds. In Abeokuta 
the head guilds are five in mimbcr — smiths, 
carpenters, weavers, dyers, and pottens. In 
the northern parts, till close to the coast, 
they liavc come under higher influences from 

cast, and have retained the negro char- 



acter only in narrow areas, while further 
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south they have lost many of their peculiar- 
ities owiiii' to Kuropcan influence. 'I'hc iron imlnstry of the Yaniiilcs, at the back 
of the C'ameroon.s district, is quite excellent ; ami their large smclting-hon.scs can 
.be recofpiiscd far off by the pointed roofs. In .some places it is conspicuous by 
a special perfection of artistic endowment ; while elsewhere it is at a |pw level. 
One may .speak of a real ar^-indnstry in those regions, since a oixat mimbcr of 
articles in common use never occur unadorned by wood-carving, bead-embroidery, 
cast or wrought metal-work. The leather work in the Moorish stj’lc is brought 
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egrq tc ,s. The plate “South-west African Weapons, 

;ginnings of an art are often very curious. In 
soil is cpiitc bare, the Babwenda on the Congo 
iinple scratches iri the ground, having the form of circles, 
esenting some particular things, wheels, bows, boats, with 
which 

often fetched from a distance, since 

present the human figure by prefer- 

it attempts careful imitation or bold^j 
-W conventionalisation, as in some repre- 

sentatiejns of animals. In presence, 
f. from j.onngo; 2, lioiii a howcvcr, of the large groups of many 
Collection.) ' figures represented in ivory, as in the 


etc.,” shows th< 
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annexed cut, which the natives, especially of the Loango and Cameroon coasts, used 
once to execute with nothin^' but a pointed nail, one is certainly justified in suspect- 
in;^' h^uropcan influence. Here the tendency to carfcature gives way to the effort to 
be natural ; and one notices that the artists of the Congo and thp .Gaboon in their 
coarser daily work have acquired sufficient manual dexterfty* to successfully 

to carry out the orders of Europeans. (The carvings on the elephant’s tusk were 
undertaken for one shilling.) The single 
figures tfigain, carved in ivory, and the more 
geometric ornaments on the trumpets, on 
cups, on spoons, and other things, often 
show no slight artistic capacity, and still 
more fanc}*. Favourite themes are lizards 
and snakes, certainly not without some 
religious significance. ‘On weapons too, 
especially on the helves of battle-axes, 
adornments of all s(^rts occur, show ing that 
in fact more than one branch of industry 
has here been impregnated by a crude 
artistic impulse. The ornament often over- 
steps its object, as in the case of the 
battle-axes decorated with beads and strings 
of shells. In the staff of cast brass carried 
b)' the members of a secret societj' among 
the Alxaii negroes, w’hich is figured on p. 

I 1 7, the metal indusliy is also shown in its 
artistic side. To this also belong the simple 
cngravetl or cmlx)ssed arabcsqiu.vs on the 
blades of battle-axes and on broad knives, 
which give a further view’ of the art of 
these West African smiths in an equally 
good light. The same holds good of their 
daggers. Their i)ottery w are similarh’show’s 
aspirations, but is obviously, where the en- 
nobling Moorish influence has not entered, 
the w^eakest product of tlieir art-industry, 
w’liile their plaited or woven work is, on the 
contrary, no less neat than compact. IMaiits 

r ... . • 1 r • I • 1 • A padcilo from IVniri. ( IVrliii Ciiv Mum-uhu ) 

lurnishing materials for weaving — whicli is 

carried on by the men only — and plaiting arc represented in great abundance and 
variety on the ^oast. Those principally emplo}X'd arc the fibres of the oil-palm 
and the brmboo, the pandanus and the pine-apple, on the Gold Coast also the 
wild cotton. The natives, though they wear almost without exception the printed 
and w'hitc stuffs which the traders bring, consider them none the less as something 
outlandish ; for they still make a point of aj^pearing at assemblies or palavers of 
s[)ccial importance in African v’cgetablo stuffs only, the manufacture of \Yhich w’as 
once more flourishing than if is to-tlay. Lopez gives marvellous descriptions of 
the weaving of the Anziques, how^ from palm-fibres they manufacture all kinds 
of fabrics, which he himself compares to velvet and damask. This industr}^ has 
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migrated buck tu the interior, aiui is now limited to the iiroduction of caps for 
festive occasions, and to mats. Bark -cloth is often worn, as in tlic countr}’ at the 
back of Batanga, where string ami rope arc also made from the bast. ^ 

.Apart from the eases where the material is no longer to be had, as in ivory- 
carving, which is saiil once to have flourished especially among the Duallas, we 
perceive in the art a paralj'sis of natural creative activity. European influence has 
provider! no compensation for the loss of the peculiar, the original, the genuine. 
Bastian contrasts “the grimacing, st3’lelcss idols of the coast region where, bj'^ tUc inter- 
course of centuries w ith Europeans, the natives have been degraded to a profligate 
rabble,” with an idol from the Lunda empire, having a liead-ornament w hich recalls 
those known as hatep, and with other carvings “ somew hat Egj'ptian in stvde.” 

Of all industries, boat-building and the navigation of the coasts ami rivers of 

West Africa is perhaps the only 
one which has been materially' 
advanced by the influence of 
white men, since the amount of 
surf on many reaches of the 
coast makes voyages in weak 
boats almost impossible. Even 
Lopez speaks of boats on the 
Congo holding 200 men ; but 
notices the primitive style of 
rowing without thowls or wash- 
boards, and without any steering- 
paddle. The long-standing de- 
velopment of boat -building in 
the Congo delta is in close con- 
nection w'ith the slave traile. .According to Ladislaus Magyar the dwellers on the 
Low'cr Congo were excellent bfiat-builders, in spite of their simple tools. “ Many of 
the vessels built by them have before now' gone off to Brazil and the Antilles with 
400 to 500 slaves on board.” Till quite recent years the part alxnit the mouths 
of the Congo w'as rendered unsafe by the Mussorongo. a race of river pirates, who 
never allowed an unarmed vessel to pass without hindrance. One invention that 
belongs apparently to all these coast tribes is that of a double boat, in use on the 
Angola coast, made of two boats lashed together, with the gunwales down- 
w'ards, so that it has an upward tendency, like a buoy, and cannot capsize. At a 
favourable moment it is quickly run down into the sea, ami by dint of rapid 
paddling got clear of the surf before the next wave comes. You take your seat 
in a squatting posture in the hollow between the two rounded keels, in front of 
the negro, who employs his broad shovel as paddle and rudder. The Cameroons 
people construct richly-ornamented dug-outs to hold too men. The Kroomen on 
the coast of Ui>per Guinea are valiant seamen, who make long coasting voy'ages 
in their simple canoes ; but the regular coast navigation is everywhere here 
conducted at the present day, as it w'as 300 years ago, by Europeans with black ^ 
crews, ^Among these the Kroomen are noted for their cleverness ; they are 
indeed indispensable. The canoes built by the people living in the highlands of 
the interior, where water is scarce, or torrents only make their way, arc of inferior 
quality, and the ferries are few and far between. 
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The negro’s talent for trade, upon which wc have often remarked, finds its 
most extensive sphere of action on the long reaches of the west coast. 'Die first 
siicceJis w’on for civilization by Stanley and his people was bringing the natives to 
barter and to act as carriers. Of the Portuguese coast districts, one as experienced 
as Monteiro tliinks that in spite of missionaries and all otlicr j^hilantliropists, trade 
has shown itself to be the only force making for culture, luerywhere from 
lienguella to Senegambia this business is carried on by special groups of peoples, 
the trade in the markets of the interior being frequently assigned to the women ; 
in Dahomey, indeed, the women alone trade, and so in some districts of the 
country inland from Togo. When the Iloussas appear, trade attains a more 
nourishing and dignified position, and men of the highest w'calth and rank devote 
themselves to it. The Bihenos of Benguclla fit out wliole caravans ; and indi- 
viduals arc said to embark as much as £2000 in a single trading parly. In tl^ie 
north the caravans arc smaller and the journeys shorter ; from the Camcroons 
and Batanga more than twxdvc seldom go together, 
and these arc as a rule members of one family. 

The limitation of the slave-trade has put an end 
to the great trading business ; marts once famous, 
like Bonny and Kimbimdoo, have decayed, while 
new'’ ones, like Lagos and Noon or Akassa, have 
sprung up. The decrease of elephants, the rapid 
extirpation of caoutchouc, the exhaustion of the 
deposits of gold, have further borne their share ; 
but in place of these individual trade, in which 

the negroes take part with ever-increasing independence, has flourished all the 
more. The Portuguese traders at Cassango and Malange, the Ambaquistas, 
Linguists, or wdiatevcr the middlemen are called, arc hardly hit by the custom 
ever spreading among the local negroes of themselves carrying their gotKls a 
distance of hundreds of miles to the coast, in order to trade on their own account. 
The Jkangala, who operate here, arc among the best negro traders, as furtlicr north 
arc the people of Batanga and the Camcroons, of Old Calabar and Bonny. All 
arc not equally competent for the business ; the German Loango expedition found 
the chief hindrance to its rapid advance in the impossibilit)" of obtaining carriers. 
Nowhere had trade made so deep a mark on the lil’e of the i)CopIe, especially in 
social and constitutional matters, as it has here. King Bell of the (’ameroons, a 
true merchant-prince, wdio maintained trade stations all along the Mungo, and 
thereby ruled the district both commercially and ijolitically, was a genuine West 
.Xfrican phenomenon. In Salaga, trade flourished more than in the equally well 
situated and peopled Yendi, because in the former country fewer taxes were 
imposed on the merchant. As long as the slave trade throve it was the cause of 
very close and steady relations bctw'cen negro chiefs and traders or shippers. 
ICvery negro v illage had ci broker w^lio, wdicn a vessel appeared, quickly came on 
l^oard to do business in slaves, gold, or ivory. The vessel went on from one 
place to another on the coast until it had its cargo, which cverywdiere was in 
readiness for it. Thus the dignities of trade viceroy, trading prime miii^istcr, and 
the like, came into existence., 

A good type of the coast traders is found in the Diiallas, who have the great 
advantage over many inliabitants of these coasts of being laborious and industrious 
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and capable of endurance. In this they resemble the Kroomen. I'hey have 
succeeded not only in putting duties on the trade to and from the interior, so hir 
as it ’^oes by way of their coast, but in gcttin<4* it with their own hands ; anc) they 
now command it with a jealousy which sedulously and by all ]x.)ssiblc means 
excludes every trace of competition. They arc a nation of traders showini> in 
their own narrow territory the same ruthless cravinj^ for monopoly that is found 
in the trading nations which rule the world. Thus they are conspicuous among 
their neighbours for prosperit\% l)ut show on a small scale the same disregffird for 
agriculture, and the same strong need for extensive possession of slaves, as did 
once the Phceiiicians and Carthaginians. By the help of their women and slaves 
thc)' j^roduce bananas and yams hardly sufficient for their own requirements, and 
their coast has a bad name for dearness of victuals. Crops which demand more 
attention, such as maize, coffee, and cotton, arc unheard of among them. Almost 
all the goods in which they trade are brought from the interior. The tcndcnc)' 
to monopolise is universal. As the southern Bangala formerly tried to block the 
roads to the Kassai, so the Duallas those to the Jk^nuc, the former by force, the 
latter by inciting the inhabitants and spreading reports. When J'ourncaii went 
to the Ogowc he was preceded by such a panic, artificially created, that he found 
only deserted villages, and an attempt was made to put about a re[)ort in the 
Camcroons that traffic onh’went on in the dry season. On the Benue it ha[)pened 
that the inhabitants tried to bar the river to strange vessels by dams of w ickcr- 
work. Flegcl rightly saw that the importance of the Benue lay in the fact that 
it interrupts the monopoh*. The peoples of the interior were then obliged either 
to take circuitous routes, as Okwao, before the days of its independence, had to go 
by Coomassie ; or else to pay toll, having to fight if they declined to “ fin k over," 
as, a few' years ago, the iiane, inland from the Camcroons, had to do with tlie 
Venoas. Till ejuite recent years Dahomey prohibited strangers from travelling in 
the country or learning the language. He who dispenses w ith iinpt)sts, like the 
wise ruler of Salaga, lakes tlie surest means of making trade flourish. Vcw tribes 
have contrived to assert a certain inviolability through the terror of their fetish 
magic. "Of these,** .says liastian, " one can naturally not ho|)c to obtain any 
intelligence, since their whole policj' is directed to kce[)ing intercourse as dark as 
possible.” In this again thej' are like the old Idicenicians. Xaturall}', cannibal 
legends arc also connected with this. 

The chief traffic with the tribes of the interior takes place on the occasion of 
the ii’cekly markets. On the Lower Congo, where there arc four days in the 
week, there is a market every day at some particular point, and the market- 
overseer is never ab.sent. The visitors either simply barter or use fragments of 
blue beads as counters. On the coast such childish articles as beads, hand- 
mirrors, and so on, have naturally long ceased to have value, and brandy, firearms, 
cotton-stuffs arc in demand. Where intercourse wa'th Kuropcans is more vigorous, 
coined money is alsf> current. The cowtics wfliich once wx‘rc alone of value on 
the Congo no longer pass there, w'hilc in the Niger territory they still form the 
universal small change. The King of Congo him.sclf used formerly to send to 
collect cqw'rics on the Angola coast. In Bonny, and at the back of the 
Camcroons, horse-shoe shaj^cd brass rings arc used, as counters resembling the 
Nubian arm-clasps, but too small even for children's arms. On the Lower Niger 
little triangular plates of iron were once usual. At times w*c find law's about the 
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number of goats or cattle whicli a jirivatc person may possess ; just as elsewhere 
a government tries to regulate tlic circulation of coin. Unfortunately, among the 
tribes which come more frequently into contact with iiluropcans, brandy has 
become a medium of exchange, which is pretty much in a position to outwcigli 
everything supplied by the negroes. The standard for many kinds of goods in 
the West African trade, but especially for ivory, is formed by the rot/, a value 
nominally adopted, originally perhaps expressing the definite length of an iron bar, 
but nc^vv composed of the most \T.rious articles as agreed on by the two parties. 
In the I’ortuguese territory it is, like the originally a piece of cotton cloth, 

composed of this ; but also of brand)*, pow'der, and other things in a fixed 
proportion. 

The trading spirit makes its way into families, and wife purchase is much 
more an affair of trade here than with other Africans. The average price among 
the Duallas is from £()0 to £120, but often more when the father is a person 
of consequence. The wife is the husband's entire and absolute propert)*; he ma)* 
give her away to some one else, lend her, or sell her. l?ut since wives are the 
most costly article of commerce, this only happens in important circumstances, as 
at the conclusion of peace between hostile tribes, or as expiation for a murder, 
'i'he penalty for adulter)* is sought by making the seducer pay, or if he is 
not in a position to do this, become the slave of the injured husband. In 
Loango adulterous wives of chiefs are said to have been burnt with their 
paramours. 

The economical element runs so markedly through all jdiases of these negroes* 
famij)' life that one has to kiok closely at it not to believe that the institution of 
the famil)' has for its sole objcrct the increase of possessions. A )’oung man who 
attains tlic age for labour hires himself out, and seeks in various wavs—tlK' 
Kaliindas or Krooinen as sailors, the Duallas and Ikingala as traders — to earn his 
livelihood, ui)on which he saves as much as he possibly can. As soon as he has 
enough, he buys a wife, and the richer he becomes so man)" more members docs 
he add to his harem. Kach of these wives will clear a sj^ccial spot in the forest, 
and there ])lant manioc or ground-nuts, which she herself has not only to cultivate 
but to take to market and sell. Not every spouse rt)ams with impunity under 
the shade of so fortunate wedlock. In Okolloma,” says Bastian, “ my host led 
me, in a troubled frame of mind, through the tangled and crossing paths of his 
dwelling, in the innermost room of which he slept. He h.'id good reason to 
fortif)" himself carefullv, for twenty exasperated female foes inhabited Ins home- 
stead, and he could justh* curse the hour when his wealth led him to surround 
himself with them.” 

Persons of princely rank have in this respect also imjxn'tant privileges. A 
Loango chief could espouse an\' woman bv the grant of an i\'or)* ring, and could 
b)' the same means secure young girls for himself. lM|uall)" a princess could 
choose an)" man, so long as he was not himself a j)rinco or a white man, and had 
not shed human blood. Even if he were a slaxe, the children of a princess were 
princes. In Akim, princesses had just the same rights. By their choice they 
could make peasants into chiefs, and compel their husbands to put away wives of 
a former marriage. 

Still greater vestiges of woman's rights appear in the institutions of the west 
coast. The children belong to the mother, who brings them up almost imivcrsaliy; 
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if she dies, the husband makes a payment to the w ife’s parents that they may keep 
the children. Female sovereigns are frequent. Among a few' tribes, as the Kboes, 
the law is male inheritance, accompanied with a high j)osition of women in other 
respects. A Fantce queen emigrated, in consequence of a dispute for the throne, 
to found a n.uion of her own. Tlie Jagga.s too w^erc ruled by queens. The 
peculiar position of the laikokcsha beside INIwata Jam\o seems to radiate west- 
wMi'ds. d"hc lamda legend of tlic founding of the empire by an immigrant hunter, 
who wins the love of the local queen, recurs in a significant fashion in several 
districts, as with the ]hhehos. The position of the women is yet more elevated 
by -the frctiiicnt validity of inheritance in the female line, lu’cn the throne of the 
Congo cinpiro, w here the missionaries succeeded only for a short time in imparting 
a different order of siiccossion, passed to the sister’s son. In the famous Amazons 
of Dahomey, too. a vestige of gynccocracy has been preserved. It is not in fact 
limited to ilie renow ned guard, under the command of the queen Dada, in which 
the soliliers consider themselves as men, and dress accordingly ; the women also 
liclp to gi)vcrn, advise with the prime minister, the while the queen luis 

the right of life and death over the women. It is only their sons, loo, who may 
call themselves princes, all other sons of the king being forbiddtai on pain of dcatli 
to mention their origin. 

Closely connected with marriage is the iiractice of secluding boys anil girls 
when approaching maturitN' in huts in the forest, called on the ivorj' coast 
“ ( irigri-bush ” or magic forest. 'I here thev receive their final education from 
irersons of their own sex, ami there girls, when betrothed, often remain till marriage. 
The boys arc at first kept ver\’ strictK', but are afterwards initiated into the jollities 
of the men. They receive new names, live chiclly b\' thefts from fields and gardens 
which they carry out under the guidance of their “ coach,” and announce that they 
hav'O been killed by the spirit of the forest, and have come to life again. If lliey 
have not yet been circumcised, the rite fi'llows on their entrance into the forest, 

I j’ke the fetish-doctors and cori)se-dan(:ers, the leaders wear cloaks of leaves and 
masks, just like the Melanesian In Loango they wear feather-cloaks 

wdiich are some C)f the most interesting remains of an old artistic industry. 

Among all West Africans, slaves form an essential element in the houseliold, and, 
W'ith the chiefs, tlie basis of their ])owx'r. Tlicy attend especially to evcr\' branch 
of lalx)ur that does not come iiito the business of trade. Often they live in 
separate villages, called in llic (^'uncr(K)ns ///;/i^'>/'-\'illages, and usually imdcrgo no 
very hard treatment. but their quality as “chattels” is regarded by their masters 
from so consistent a point of view;, that if need arises for a human sacrifice, they 
are slaughtered in cold blood. Travellers also relate how chiefs, who have been 
unsuccessful in stealing men from foreign tribes, cut the heads off their ow'U slaves 
secretly, to bring home as trophies; since “ you kill Jio man, jam cliikr’ is the 
most grievous reproach that can Ixv aimed at them. This pass*ion for killing 
innocent strangers docs not s[):irc even cripples. To this day great slavcdumts 
arc a fixed institution in Dahomey, one may even sa}' a manifestation of life in the 
state ; and till recent years slaves were also exported tlicnce. 

The formation of states in this district has in our time, far more rarely than in 
the eastern parts of the continent, assumed a great and permanent character. 
In certain favourable spots conquerors have risen to become sovereigns over 

* See v(j 1 . i. |). 2S2. 
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wilier territories, but tlicir power has always been transitory. To lliis day bold 
marauders take* possession of a village on some frequented trade-route, and 
extend, their power in the fashion of robber-barons. The French were astounded 
to find in the terrible Murgula, from which the whole province of Ihrgo had been 
sucked dry, only a miserable nest of robbers. This was obviously' otherwise in 
the pre-European time, from which hav'c been preserved the debris of political 
and social organisation much more powerful than anything that the present can 
show.# Negro empires, gorgeous and cruel, like Benin, Dahomey, Ashantee, offer, 
in their surrounding of politically’’ disorganised tribes, many points of comparison 
with the old Peru or Mexico. The strictly exclusive liereditary^ nobility^ of the 
Mfumus, to whom fell the principal administration of the district, and with them 
tlic more transitorv nobility of rank, formed from the children and grandchildren 



Carved wooilon slools from the Niger- Uoiuit* district — oae-.-sixlh real size. (Berlin Museum.) 


of princes, court officials appointed by^ merit or favour, faithful vassals, to both of 
which classes appertained strictly' defined privileges, formed stout pillars of the 
monarchy^ in Loango. Even the dynastic tradition, in its indefiniteness, shows 
the present decay of the idea of the state. It contributes very little to the 
security of the tradition if oaths arc taken by^ the names of great predecessors, 
or if kings of Whydah were crowned only’’ in their old family' scat, even after it 
had long been lost. 

Just as the conquests of the Jaggas on the south-west coasts had to perish, 
leaving little trace, since they' were based on no forcible or permanent organisation, 
so the other racial w'avc.s, after swelling for a short time, have subsided again. 
Like them too ha\'e disai)pcarcd those Christian kings of the Congo, wdiolc 
dynasties of whom are set up by the old Portuguese. Captain Elliot’s expedition of 
1883 to the Kwilu-Nyndi district came across no important political organisation ; 
the whole province could therefore be acquireil without fighting, and with no 
groat outlay in presents, and in the whole Congo basin it is only^ foreigners, that 
is the Arabs, w'lio have offered anv obstinate resistance to the foundation of a 
European colony. 

Before the time of extensive acquisitions by Europeans on the Guinea coast, 
and before the j^reater kingdoms, above all Dahome}', had pushed forward to the 
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coast from the interior, geographers enumerated iit)on it a long series of kingdoms 
and republics mostly with tiny territories. On a smaller scale they repeated the 
states of the Loango coast, and were influenced by trade in even a higher degree 
than those. One may indeed say that in most eases they owed their existence 
to the wish, often prematurely recognised by Europeans, of sharing in the trade 
independently of neighbours to right and left along the coast. The history of the 
Gold and Slave Coasts teaches that European powers frequently enough found it 
to their own interest to support these pretensions ; indeed, towards the 'end of 
tiic last centur}’ there existed on the (lold Coast alone forty forts and fortified 
factories of English, Dutch, Danes, and 1‘ortugucsc, all without area of i:)owcr, and 
dependent on tlie friendsliip of neighbouring kinglets. 

The chief attribute of kings is the tlu'one. On the first reception of the 
Portuguese in his capital the king of C'ongo had his ivory throne adorned with 
carved woodwork on the arms, and erected on a high platform, so that he could 
he seen from all parts of the vast assemblage. From his shoulders hung a horse’s 
tail, tlic token of royal rank, wliile liis head was covered willi a initrc-shai)cd cap 
woven of fine i)alm-bast. Besides these there arc many monopolies of dress and 
r^rnarnent. Tlie umbrella is often permitted only to the chief and the princes, as 
also the right to be carried in a hammock, and go shod. To the nobilit)' of 
T-o:uigo were reserved ivory oniaincnts, clothing over the shtnilders, the finest mats 
anil caps. They only might [)artake of a certain kind of ca\x‘nne pc|)pcr. In 
Dalioiney, stools and wooden doors were forbidden to the people. The King of 
Accra still wears at festivals a pointed liat of antelope-skin with a feather, ])cculiar 
to In’msclf; the priests wear a similar hat of horse’s skin with a piece of the same 
antelope skin attached to it. In Loango the upper cla.-^s of inhabitants still speak 
the language of the countr\^ mixed with peculiar words, and with an intonation of 
their own. \\"e must not forget what is the most effective attribute of West 
African princes, the staff ; armed Avith which the chief of Akim perambulates the 
r>)ads at night, to dri\e home any subjccis who may l)e late abroad. Flow 
dilTcrent a picture does the appearance of these kings offer under present con- 
ditions ! They now adorn themselves by choice w itli the leavings of luiropean 
marine store-dealers, and the remnants of their insignia stand in loud contrast to 
the misery of their (;ther circumstances. Comparatively dignified is still the 
presence of one scion of the Congo kings at San Salvador. Beside the long 
loin-cloth, he is described as wearing a white shirt to cover his upper body ; a 
silver crucifix hung round his neck, and his hand grasjxd a sword. Bastiaifs 
com])anion greeted this man according to court etiquette as a i)riiice (.)f the blood 
ro\'al ; kneeling <lown, .striking the ground thrice with his forehead, and rubbing 
lUist on his face, before interpreting the welcome. The old nasty custom of licking 
the soles of the feet is obsolete. 

In the soLitli, echoes of the Lunda tradition j)ass into tlic legends and customs 
of the dynasties ; and from the other side, the new ])ower of the Ituropcan colonies. 
TIic foundalion of the kingdom of Bihe, and of the Fortuguese supremacy, is 
related as follows. Bihe, coming on a hunting exi^cdition from J3amba, fell in 
love with Jhe fair daughter of tlie cliief — the title of Svba^ afterwards generalised 
by the Portuguese, is used in lliis region — married hcf, subdued the people round 
about, and founded the place still called after him. Part of the Bamba pcojjlc 
migrated hither, Bihe liad brought a large following with him, and so a new 
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people arose, A successor of IVihi sold his brother Cangombi at Loanda, where 
he became the j^oxernor’s favourite slave. Thereupon part of the Ihhe pe()ple 
conspired, and sent to Loanda to buy Cangombi free ; his master would take 
no ransom, but sent In’m liomc with presents, and a Portuguese escort. In this 
way the Portuguese got to liihc. Cangombi overthrew his brother, and on his 
again trying to invade the land, let the Ganguellas have him to eat. This is said 
to have liappencd three or four generations ago. 

chief is surrounded by a council, the members of which are taken from 
tlie nobles or the village headmen. Several have about them nobles who gather 
up what they s[)it and lake it out, a private stool-bearer, and a fool, who has to 
keej) the environs of the palace clean. The principal burden oil the chief arc the 
fetters of the i/iimiy a grandeur recalling the Polynesian taboo, which forbids liini 
among the Loanga people the nobles also — to sleep in any place surrounded 
by water, whether island or boat, or to cross certain rivers. Some might not 
leave their dwellings at night, nor look upon the sea, a horse, or a w'hite man. 
Sometimes he was a poor prisoner, wnth whom only his visible representative and 
three of the eldest men might hold intercourse, and that with their backs to him. 
As elsewhere among negroes, the i)coplc hear nothing of the king s death ; his 
body moulders away in the hut, after which the bones are buried in or beside it. 
Then follows the wcll-knowm interregnum when lawlessness prevails. The witch- 
doctors disc(.)ver some one who has caused the death by magical arts, and who is 
naturally put to death thcndorc. Meainvhile the elders have ascertained the 
lawful heir ; and then a band hunt an antelope in one direction and cut its 
head (dT, while another band in another direction similarly cut off the head of the 
first man they light uiK)n. With the two heads the medicine-man then docs 
magic business, that his consecration may not be lacking to the accession. 
Among some tribes the right of succession falls to the head wife ; elsewhere she 
takes a place like the Lukokesha in Lunda. 

Since 1445 the ( jiiinca- Coast has been the region of Africa most visited by 
l‘dn'oi)can ships, so that information about its political condition is espcc:iall\' 
copious. In si)ite of the waste of human life in wars, slave-trade, and human 
s.icrifices, unlimited desi)otism nowdicre prevailed. So free was Ashantce under 
its first kings that, as l^ow'dich avers, Dahome\', which was already dcsjiolic, 
declined all close intercourse, lest its people should have an opportunity cd' 
making acquaintance with the liberty there existing. According to Ashantce 
tradition, the founder of the kingdom, Si Tutoo, concentrated lu’s pow'cr in 
Coomassic and the neighbouring towns, in the latter delegating it to chiefs 
who were only bound to appear at the capital on certain feast days. I^atcr 
a great number of courtiers assumctl at the Ashautcc court the position 
'>r representatives and administrators of tlic coiuiucrcd districts, visiting them 
mostly only to (follect tribute. Therewith they were to some extent responsible 
Tor the behaviour of the actually reigning native sovereigns. Bowdich notices 
die similarity of this to the Persian system described by Herodotus. They held, 
^besides, the most imiiortant post of heads of the spies and the secret pedice. 
\Vhcn 3000 persons were put out of the way at short notice on the occasion of 
<> threatened Mussulman rising in Dahomey in 1855, it was done by the dreaded 
“ kind’s people ” — detectives *and executioners wlio base their indefatigable and 
unscrupulous work for the state on a highly organised espionage. It is a rccog- 
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ilised system in I),ihoiney to associate some spies with every representative of the 
kiiii :;- — (ivogixdo as he is commonly called. Spies kee|> an eye on the intercourse 
between Europeans and the people of Dahomey' ; and the traders in Why'dah, the 
Daliomcy coast station, for this reason avoid taking the king’s subjects iiito their 
service. With his frivolous nature and quick temper the negro often breaks out 
into abuse of his superiors ; but in Dahomey any one who speaks or undertakes 
the sliglUest thing against the king is irretrievably lost. In this way' it has been 
possible for centuries to maintain here a compact power, which has not itg like in 
West Africa from the Senegal to the Cuneiie ; while in the Cameroons, where 
even a dozen years ago only' two trading kings, Bell and Acqua, ruled over all 
Duallas, in a short time a string of subordinate chiefs have raised themselves to 
the height on which princes stand. 

Everywhere the people took an occasional hand in the government, and in 
most states they Iiad a traditional part in it. The Ewe peoples are ruled by a 
king, whose power was limited by' a council of the senior men in his ca])ital. 
Laws have also to be laid before the ciders of other towns, and ultimately before 
the whole people. In the towns there is a complete “college” of councillors and 
justices, with a chief at their head ; in the villages the functions arc performed by 
the oldest man of the family' on whose ground the village is built. Amacu on 
the Gold Coast, where the French founded a settlement in 1787, gives an exartlple 
of what was then called a rcpid)lic. General and foreign officers were settled by 
the whole people in great palavers, while internal affairs were regulated by' the 
cabocoers or hereditary village headmen who had usuall)^ enriched themselves by 
trade, and were dependent on the traders. The person of the king was held in 
historic and religious honour. The caboceers alone arranged the entire cession 
to France in 1786. When King Si Kwamina of Ashantce did not return into 
his kingdom as his chiefs wished, but remained in the neighbouring state of 
Duabin, he was deposed in a regular form, bearing a legal appearance, his brother 
was placed on the “ stool,” and his own wives and slaves were sent to him, with 
whom he had to betake himself to the forest and found a solitary village. The 
brother, however, reigned (jiily' a few day's. The island-slates of the Ih’ssagos 
have been described, in contrast with the oligarchies of the neighbour-peoples, as 
I^urely monarchical ; but this wc must conceive as due to acquired privileges of 
a transitory nature, just as the head caboccer of Amacu had a dignity which 
gained him respect beyond his own village, owing to the conquest of the place by 
his ancestors. There were regions, as in the Timcnc country' behind Sierra 
Leone, which has now in many districts fallen to decay', where no authority' 
whatever was recognised. May'osso, where Verse held a palaver with the chief 
in 1 88 2, seems to have been only' a historical spot, not a political centre. 

The authority' of the sovereign, and therewith the political cohesion of these 
countries, naturally grows weaker with the extension of the *iegitimatc trade, 
through which every' private person has a chance of acquiring wealth and influence. 
Each then makes himself independent and gets powder and muskets ; and .so 
the royal dignity loses still more in importance, no one caring to assume it and 
submit himself to its burdensome ceremonial. 

The endlessly' recurring conversations and councils between the chief and his 
magnates .bear on the coast the ill-famed name of palavers ” or in older writings 
“ cabals.” Every' talk or council held by several persons is here called a palaver. 
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and the name is transferred to the disputes which are settled at them. The most 
daiv^crous is the v^itch-palaver, at which the frequent trials /or witchcraft arc 
discussed ; the most popular, as elsewhere, the brandy palaver. 

In the stricter social organisation, such as formerly existed in the Congo 
country, insoluble disputes between two men of rank were decided by wager of 
battle. A torch was lighted between the parties, and when it was burnt out, the 
time for reconciliation was at an end. 

The •frequency of money-fines and the covetousness of these races has led to 
a universal extension of the bad practice of stamping, with a certain traditional 
capriciousness, as punishable crimes a number of trifling trespasses and oversights. 
Among some peoples, such as the Bihcilos and Kiokos, this custom, know n as 
uiukano and milonga^ has become an extraordinary annoyance, especially to 
strangers. The negro fiincy is inexhaustible in devdsing grounds for viukano. 
'fhe penalty, too, is transferable in the most arliitrary w^ay, so that .a caravan- 
leader has to settle for unatoned viukanos of his predecessors. If any one liable 
for a niiikiino dies, whoever innocently enters his dwelling has to take up the 
deceased's liability. The most common occasions for vmkano arc given by 
adultery, real or alleged ; and the demoralised negroes on the roads to Bihc and 
Kimbundoo compel their waves to provide pretexts for these extortions. 

Since the cessation of the slave-trade the income of the states is reduced to a 
small sum from fines, tolls, and rents for sites where there are trading houses ; the 
“luilks”of European traders in the Cameroons river pay a yearly rent to the 
negro chiefs of the districts off w hich they arc moored. Among the hunting and 
agricultural peoples of the interior the chief, as a rule, receives from his subjects 
beer and palm-wine, ivory, lion and leopard skins, as well as the right hind-quarter 
of all game killed. 

Exogamy ai)i)ears only in isolated cases or in traces. In I.oango it affects 
only persons of liighcr rank, all i^rinces counting as brothers and sisters, and 
therefore being able to marry on their own level only abroad. As an express 
national custom, it occurs among the Mpongw'c of the Gaboon and the Orungus 
of Cape Lopez. The delimitations of special trade districts by primitive treaties 
is established among the Duallas. The Tangwancs of the southern Cameroons 
may not go as far as the Sannaga, but only to the country of the chief Chinga. 
Confederations for i)uri)Oses of aggression are met wn’th, according to Stanley, in 
the Congo region. Wars do not ahvays result from hastj^ quarrels. Negotiations 
often precetle, at which the ])arties, in order not to break out in the heat of the 
moment, make betw^een themsclv<^s a line of branches, w^hich may not be crossed. 
Among the Loango peoples the dispatch of a burning torch denoted war. Wide 
frontier deserts, or uninhabited , forests, thirty to fifty miles broad, isolate and 
protect the states, and foster abundant hunting. 

The veneration paid to certain animals, as the iguana in Bonny, the shark (to 
v^'bich children used to be sacrificed) in Old Calabar, points to ancient totems, 
rims the Ashantce, Eantce, Wassau, Akim, Assin, and Aquapim tribes are bound 
i(^gether not only by a community of languages, w hich Bowdich noted as going 
beyond the similarity of the ancient Greek dialects, but are just as ^closely 
embraced by the bond of a common tribal organisation, which is indicated by 
legend as a primitive possession of these tribes, and confirmed by the present 
conditions. There are tw^elvc stocks, the members of wdiich are distributed 
VOL. iir 
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promiscuously throughout these tribes, however remote they may be in situation, 
or politically separate. These are the Aquonna (buffalo), Abrotu (corn-stalk), 
Abbradi (plantaiti), Essonna (wild cat), Annona (parrot), Yoko (red earth), Inchua 
(dog), Appiadie (servant), Chuidam (panther), Aguna (grove of oil-palms), 
Dumina and Abadie (of uncertain meaning). In the individual stocks we find 
Ashantees beside Fantees, Akim people, or members of other tribes. Perhaps, 
however, the basis is not in all cases common descent, but the “ servants ” may 
have been a subject class, as the oil-palm clan, into which the Portuguese are 
adopted, embraces the trading people. The Aquonna, P2ssonna, Inchua, and 
Chuidam stocks are regarded as the oldest and noblest. In Angola, whoever 
kills a crocodile has to give up the gall-bladder to the nearest chief, who buries it 
with quick-lime in an out-of-the-way spot. In Loango, leopard’s gall is also held 
poisonous, and in Dahomey the leopard is a kind of sacred beast. Dahomey and 
Ashantee tribes arc called after animals like the Bcchuana tribes ; and this 
connection with living nature descends to the very smallest animals. On the (lold 
Coast, Buchner often found clay dolls repre.senting a man and a woman laid at the 
foot of termite-mounds, and surrounded with particular roots, charcoal, etc. 

The ordeals of the West Africans have obtained a tragic celebrity on account 
of their wide diffusion and the employment in them of powerful poison.s. In 
administering an oath, the priest causes the parties to drink the bitter water, 
which will cause the death of the perjurer. On the Lower Congo this bitter 
water contaitis an c.xtract of ;/A/J.f«-bark, a very powerful cardiac jjoison. The 
plant seems to belong to the Asclepiadaccic. Its very irregular operation can only 
be explained by the fact that the vomiting e.xcitcd by it occurs .so quickly that 
the stuff is often thrown out of the stomach at once. At the first sign of con- 
vulsions in the victim the opposite party would often fall upon him and hack him 
to pieces with knives. TVie Angola tribes run a .sharp stake through the corp.se. 
The ordeal is reinforced by an oath, taken only on this occasion, and applying 
either to the swearer's family or to the whole people. M'o j)revent suicide by 
swallowing the tongue, the Dahoineyans pierce the checks of prisoners from the 
back, or tie a wooden cro.ss over the tongue. 

At the.se adjurations, and on other great occasions which retjuire the co-opera- 
tion of the priests, magic rites arc performed with portions of human bodies, 
which imperceptibly pass into cannibalism. Serpa Pinto mentions a fe.stival 
which the chief of Bihe now and then organi.scs, at which the headless bodies of 
five men arc eaten, being roasted or boiled together with beef. To the old 
Portugue.se, to Zucchclli, and others all the inhabitants of Bcnguella and Angola 
appear as actual cannibals, even the wooden forks for human flesh being referred 
to; but the “ (iiaghi " are especially noted as such. They were known by their 
shaven scalps, their filed teeth, and three scars on the cheek. Anthropophag>' is 
also ascribed to the Kis.samas, south of the Coanza. It has often lx;cn a.sserted, 
but never proved, that the people on the Lower Congo were cannibals ; but it is 
certain that there are still man-eaters further in the interior of West Africa. Even 
where no strictly-attested cases of cannibalism can any longer be recorded among^ 
these peoples, cannibal customs point to its continuance in .secret.' \Vc may 
recall how, among the Cameroon tribes, a new chief, when entering upon the 

* [The recent work by .in officer in the service of the Congo .Stale leaves no doubt as to its widespread 
existence. ] 
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inheritance of his prcccdessor — usually his father, — docs not count as having 
fully attained his | 1 osition until he has killed one or more men, either openly or 
by stct^lth, and distributed parts of their bodies, even the entrails, among his 
kinsfolk and the neighbouring chiefs. The skulls of unlucky victims are preserved 
to be paraded at commemorations, to adorn their graves, or to serve as drinking 
cups. Among the Mpongwe a couple of chests of lime or ochre arc kept in 
miniature houses, between or behind the dw'clling-houses. With these sub- 
stances •the owner rubs his skin as a protection against clangers whenever he 
goes hunting, fishing, or on a journey. Usually, however, the chests contain also 
the skulls of ancestors or relatives. If a guest comes to the house, the ow'ner 
scratches a little earth off a skull and mingles it with the food that he sets before 
him, with the idea that he will be men'e friendly, if a little of an ancestor’s 
substance has passed inio him. Human skulls and jaws arc among the most 
[)opular ornaments. 

Secret societies play a great part on the Upper Guinea coast as well as in the 
south. We meet w ith them even in old traditions of the Ihindas, who put an end 
to the devastating cannibalism by means of the league of the bufifalo-hunters, 
calUnl by the Portuguese empacasseiros^ from w’hich a new nation grew'. In the last 
century the league of the Aboni, Ogboni, or Kgbo, ])laycd an important ])art in l^cnin. 
Its members w'cre admitted by drinking human blood, and bound by fearful oaths. 
It forbade the introduction of any stranger on pain of death, and exercised a 
regular reign of terror by the death-sentences which its members executed w'ithout 
A word. We have an off-shoot of niengo customs in the parra-parra festival of 
the Duallas, when a series of tournaments takes place betw'cen two villages, the 
combatants appearing in the niengo costume, whicli protects them against any 
hostile treatment. It consists of a broad projecting girdle of ilry palm- leaves, 
and a mode of dressing the hair in a single upright tuft. The contests take place 
under prescribed regulations, and are watched by seconds, who jump in at the 
slightest violation of the rules. Women, w'ho arc excluded from the men’s leagues, 
form secret societies of their owni ; the female freemasonry ” of the jiyotiba forms 
a counterpart to the male nda. 

The races of the West African coast, between the Hottentots and the 
inliabitants of the Great Desert, belong to the two great linguistic groups of 
negroes. From the mouth of the river Ngab, about 21 south, to the j)oint where 
the fourth parallel of north latitude strikes the innermost corner of the Gulf of 
Guinea, dwell relations of the liantus ; from this point w'cst to the Senegal, the 
\ aricd series of“ Soudan negroes.” We have made acquaintance with the pastoral 
Ovaherero in the extreme south, the only one of the West African negro races 
that has carried cattle-breeding in the full East African fashion to the coast. We 
have crossed their northern boundary, which is also the southern limit of the agri- 
culture henceforth predominant, and have in the Ovambo described the most 
>f)uthcrly of the West African agricultural races. Both Ovambo and Ovaherero 
'’how intimate affinities w’ith their eastern kinsmen ; at the back of both, wndc 
Jracts arc inhabited by Bushmen. Xow we cross the Cunene, and find ourselves 
among peoples who, as far as their northern limit, show a sum of Central *African 
characteristics. Tattooing mcqts us ; leather clothing vanishes wdth cattle-breeding; 
agriculture makes its appearance together wdth a higher development of handicraft, 
already announced among the Ovambo, and embodied in the loom, in more careful 
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cojistructioii of huts, iu finer work on the most divers articles, especially bows and 
arrows. This docs not display itself freely till we fjo inland, ttein^j subject on the 
coast to the law of decay upon contact with higher culture. Ih'csently, too, in 
Angola and on the Congo, we meet with larger political structures, which in part 
no doubt first came into existence under the influence of the activ^e slave-trade. 

Within the general relationship of the Bantu, a great dialectal affinity embraces 
the tribes of the Portuguese provinces of Benguella, Mossamedes, and Angola, and 
the inhabitants of the Lower Congo basin as far as the Dande. Tkese arc 
members of the Bunda group. They also have the name Angola, since in 
Angola Kimbunda has becoitic the liNgua gcraL It is nearly three hundred years 
since dictionaries of it were publislied at Lisbon, and it was raised to the rank of 
the trading and missionary language throughout Portuguese West Africa, It is 
customary to distinguish the Bundas north and south of the C-oanza. Along the 
whole coast disintegrating influences have much altered the negroes of this famil}\ 
They have adopted (Miristianity, speak Portuguese or a mixture of it with Bunda, 
and call themselves Pretos ; while applying the term Negros with a suggestion of 
contempt to those who have remained free. In the trade which radiates from 
I-oanda and Benguella, Malange and Bihe, two groups arc important ; the 
Ambaquistas, originally the people of the Anibaqua district in the basin of the 
Lukalla, and the Ihhenos or people of Bihe on the water-shed between Coanza 
and Cunenc, a kind of caste of traders, guides, and porters. Not only have the 
luiropcans influenced them, but also the activ'e Kabindas from the Lower Congo, 
who were formerly introduced in masses, and still immigrate ; also, too, negro- 
slaves of the most various origin and blend, who have been brought or have made 
their way hither from lhazil ; and lastly, immigrants, in no small number from 
Mailcira and Goa, the latter called Canari as coming from the Canarese coast. 
The climate of Angola and Beiiguella makes a prolonged stay there and the 
establishment of a fajnily difficult for pure Portuguese, and the Bunda and 
Kabinda half-breeds flourish all the m(a*e vigorously. Many negro customs 
betray their more distant origin, for cxam]>lc the jits priviae noctis mentioned by 
Magyar and Lux, as offered publicly by poor girls in order to earn a dowry for 
their marriage ; but in adai)ting himself to negro customs the Portuguese goes 
half way to meet them, and thus a much more intimate alliance bctwxren the two 
races has come to pass than in other African colonial territory. Since the 
slave-trade which dejjopulated Angola and Benguella ceased, the numbers have 
increased materially; and since the formal abolition of slavery in 1878, the 
cultivation of the mixed breed makes more rapid progress. In the southern 
colony, Mossamedes, the Portuguese clement keeps itself ])urcr in the more 
temi>oratc climate ; and I^ortuguesc fishermen are active on the w'cll -stocked 
coast. 

North of the (mncnc the Banhancka and Bankombi form a number of small 
tribes, who trace their origin to the Upper Coanza, whence they are said to have 
been driv^cn by the Banano, the people of the hills. Although they carry on 
chiefly agriculture, their whole life, to the point of their burial in an ox-hide, show; 
traces c/ an intimate connection wdth their herds, such as points to the .south. 
The notion of circumcision as an important ccremojiial occasion belongs to them 
with the other Bundas. The Basimba or Simbeba liv'C along the coast to the 
right of the Cunenc. North of Mossamedes live on the coast the Bakwando and 
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Bakwissc, and in the mountains on the coast the Bakankala, to whom Nogucira 
assigns Ikishmcn characteristics, partly pure, partly mixed. Throughout Southern 
Angola generally smaller stJiturc, lighter colour, broader faces, point to a strong 
admixture of those races whose now concentrated distribution further in the 
interior we have already had to mention. Next to them live a vigorous pastoral 
])Coj>Ie, the Mundombe, whose hemispherical huts, leather clothing, and sandals 
strongly recall the cattle-breeders of the south. On the Upper Kubango 
we have? already come across the name of the Ambucllas, the people dwelling 
further to the north, and are reminded by it of the strong movements in those 
races, a part of which may here have been pushed to the coast. Next come, 
west of the IJbolIas, the small dirty Kissamas, who arc said to have been still 
cannibals in the 'forties, and now are salt manufacturers, purveying the bars of 
salt which are important in the trade with the interior. In spite of close inter- 
course with the lk)rtugucse they still preserve a certain independence. Their 
dress combines leather and bark-cloth, and they plait their hair with alternate 
strings of beads and vegetable fibres. Lastly, beyond the Coanza we find the 
nucleus of the family, the true Mbunda, tall, teachable people, who formerly 
impressed Europeans by their military capacity, and now, under the name of 
Pombeiros (/>oj/R?e = iho busli, Portuguese, ser/ao) undertake bold trading expedi- 
tions. Closely akin to them are the Songos between the Coanza and the 
Kwango, and the Ganguellas who live furtlier inland in the south. 

The Bunda legends of an origin in the north-east, which is carried back to the 
sixteenth century, connect the races south of the Dandc with the dwellers on the 
Lower Congo, across which, at the time of the arrival of the Portuguese, peoples 
from the interior- — as alleged, from the neighbourhood of great lakes — had thrown 
themselves. Whoever examines the incessant mov-cments of nations in the 
interior will find it natural that they might extend to the coast and fill wide 
territories with races of identical origin. One thinks at once of the P'an people, 
who within historical times have found a way to the sea at some places in the 
northern part of the region we are considering, and arc trying to do so elsewhere. 
As might be expected, beneath the peculiarity of the dialect which connects the 
peoples between the Dandc and the Rio del Rcy, lie a number of ethnographic 
l)oints of agreement which alike north and south of the Congo point to the cast. 
Karl Ritter was long ago reminded of the Upper Nile tribes by the snake-skin 
cov’cring of the Anziques’ bows. The weapons of the loins also point back across 
the basin of the Congo, and both in dress and hut-architecture there arc further 
resemblances between the Upper Congo and the coast regions north and south of 
that stream. 

Though the dwellers on the I.osvcr Congo, alike the Mushicongo and Racongo 
of the southern Ijank and the Mussorongo of the norlhcrn, and the Loango people 
bc3’ond them, have not felt .so deeply as the negroes of Angola the influence of 
Ikiropean traders and missionaries, no true colonisation having here taken place, 
their independence has long been broken. The Congo empire, like every negro 
^Mupire, is a mere political shadow, and the “ King of San Salvador ” ha:; not even 
power over the neighbouring villages, where, as Wolff assures us, he dtres not 
^how his face for fear of a tlu^shing. Roma, at the mouth of the C'ongo, where 
luckey was sadly disappointed by the wretched huts of the 500 inhabitants, 
'vas once the greatest slave-market, visited especially from Liverpool. Remnants 
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of old idantationis in the form of cotton bushes run wild, surrounded the place. 
But b\' that time the traces of European influence had become few in Noki, and 
no one knew aiu'thing of the peoples in the south or north, the ‘‘ bush 4)eoplc ” 
who brought the slaves. Here were found the first of the little independent 
chiefs, called Chhni, enthroned on lion and leopard skins upon which no man 
might step on pain of death ; with the cross degraded to the indignity of 
a fetish. 

Whether Congo with I.oango and Loanda ever formed a great cmii^re may 
be doubted ; in any case the Portuguese here found disintegration into smaller 
states already an accomplished fact. The impracticability of a purely ecclesi- 
astical mission was never more thoroughly shown than in the degeneration of 

Christianity on the Lower Congo. Fetishes 
hung with crosses were held sacred by the 
negroes, and nowhere was the ordeal by ]>oison, 
here called rasm-caiiniJ!;, so deeply implanted. 
The influence of the masses of slaves brought 
from the interior was naturally more potent here 
than elsewhere ; perhaps the pow'crfiil and hand- 
some figures, especially among the Mushicongo, 
may in part be traced to this admixture. Very 
dark, almost blue-black, negroes, with skins re- 
markably full of creases, inhabit some islands 
in the lower stream. North of the (,'ongo arc 
settled the Kabindas, the most industrious of 
the Congo tribes, whom one comes across in 
all the Portuguese coast-stations as far as Ben- 
guclla, discharging the most various .functions, 
especially that of clever boatmen. Nearly akin 
to them arc the Mavumba, renowned as potters 
and smiths, to whom some assign a Jewish 
origin — Jews expelled from Portugal being alleged to have settled at Sao 
Thome, and to have sent a branch this way. I^oango, as a province of the Congo 
Empire, is said to have at one time extended to the Kwilu, and its capital, which 
now consists of a few sliiinheks or negro huts and factories, to have numbered 
15,000 souls. The Loango negroes, with the Kabindas, belong to the Bafiot 
group, nearly allied to the Congo tribes. Their three states on the coast have 
long vanished, and their Christianity has fallen into such decay that baptism is 
followed by circumcision. They have adopted few of the economic virtues of 
their neighbours to the south. On the other hand, as our general discussion of 
them shows, their life is still rich in curious old-fashioned custom^. 

To the back and north of them the Western Bateke inhabit the dry, sandy, 
elevated region which forms the watershed between the Congo and the Ogowc, and 
the upper country of the Alima. The Lebai river, with its tributary the Lekona, 
may be taken as the extreme limit which the Bateke territory reaches to the north* 
Here tlv3 population is so sparse that one may often go a day’s journey without 
coming across human habitations. The houses arq built on a rectangular plan, 
the villages are small. The Bantu dialect of this part seems most to resemble 
that of the Upper Ogowe, as for instance the Aduma. The chief food and most 
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important crop is manioc. Weapons are those of the peoples on the Upper 
O^owc ; the simple African bow, arrows carried in quivers of hide with covers, 
barbed javelins, and a narrow rectangular shield, rounded at the corners. Battle- 
axes and short swords with incurved heads are more rare ; throwing knives are not 
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'^ypi’S from lh(^ F^oango coast. (F^'rom pliotograpli by Ur. Falkonstein. ) 

found. Beyond the Kwilu, after so many old races fallen into decay before 
reaching maturity, we find a younger people, the only one that in this wide region 
has exercised anything like political power, or in whose present position may lie 
at least the germ of a political formation destined to greater importance. These 
arc the Fans, h'angs,* or Pahuin. They are at this moment the most' dreaded 
race between the Niger and *thc Cuncnc. New as they arc, their influence has 


' KuihI avers tliat he never heard the name pronounced otherwise than as Fang or Fank. 
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been powerful. Tlicy have driven a number of peoples from their abodes, have 
taken their places and subjugated their neighbours. They alone have offered an 
enduring opposition to luiroi)eans, of which the French can tell tales. Though 
their agreement, physically and intellectually, in language and in customs, with 
the surrounding Hantu tribes, excludes any fundamentally different disposition, 
their possession of a military system and better weapons is enough to make them 
appear to their neighbours as a more highly -organised race, since from the 
Gaboon to Hrazzaville, Ballay tells us, all the natives, with the exception of the 
ever quaiTclsomc Pahuins, are peaceable and gentle. Almost naked, with front 
teeth filed to a point, frcqucntl)^ with what the iM'cnch call a Mahometan shaven 
head, with lion and leopard skins for finery, never without a musket — it used to 
be bow and throwing-knife, — the short sword, copied from that of the Arabs, 
slung round the neck, they remind us strikingly of the Zulus, and form a contrast 
to the bow and spear-bearing negroes between the ("ameroons, the Gaboon, and 
the Ogowe. With their warlike dances, their w ild cries of menace and battle, 
they are an object of dread — as elephant-hunters, of admiration ; and, w’here 
possible, of imitation. It may be called lucky that they have never yet attained 
to political consolidation, and now^ that the coast is everywhere closed to them 
by P^uropcan occupation, and roads will soon have to be made through their 
territory, never will do so. They are split up into a mass of village sovereignties, 
w’hich individually arc not sources of danger — nor arc internal feuds cv'cr lacking. 
But they have undoubtedly gained some national feeling, one of the rarest 
characteristics in Africa, from a deeply rooted tradition. As though led by one 
idea, they press west and north-w'est to the coast, not merely as brutal conquerors, 
but colonising at the same time. This bond of union makes their progress steady 
and imparts an unusual permanence to their conquests. Whether in this conquer- 
ing and colonising race we have a chip from greater masses w'hich formerly 
surged tow'ard the coast, w'hethcr the Fans arc only a limited manifestation of 
military spirit in one stock, or, what is more likely, arc sprung from a w-arrior- 
castc, the tradition as to a migration from the cast is universal.^ lixeept on the 
Ogow^c, w’hcre they already occupy the coast, they have come nearest to it over 
against the little island of l^loby, wdierc their first village may be seen on the 
Muni river, near the affluence <;f the Kongoa ; then on the Ikuku river, wOtcre 
they arc staying, it would seem for a time only, in the village of the same name, 
inhabiting a special quarter in the shape of a long dirty street. In Batta Land, 
Zdller hcanl that a stout walker would take six or seven days to reach the Plans' 
border ; which, as negro marches arc short, might mean sixty or seventy miles. 
Here again, how^ever, they inhabit only temporary huts, wvhich the owners of the 
land permitted them to build, for they often come down to the coast as porters. 
On the Xtembe, Crampcl met with opposition from the Fans, and on its right 
bank they had already got near the coast in 1890. A certain mobility is a 
special feature in them, and is of advantage to their enterprises, since in Africa 
also political and mercantile agility go hand in hand. At any rate people are 
said to come to liatta wdio have already been on the Gaboon, the Muni, and the^ 
Ogowe. ^ The Fans spread, how'cver, not solely through their combination of 
military and commercial qualities, but also by reason of their rapid increase, 
female children being treated with consideration. 

* [Stune reccnl observers arc inclined to Mentify them with the Manyema.] 
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The population settled beyond the steep slope from the highlands, which 
being thickly woeflded is thinly peopled, close upon the interior plateau, is as far 
as the^Sannaga in the interior of the Southern Canicroons territory, practicallj'- the 
same as that with which Crampel’s and Brazza’s travels south of the Ntembe have 
ma<le us acquainted. Mere again Fans lurk under the most various names — we give 
tjiily those of the more important tribes mentioned by Kund — viz. Bane, Yaunde, 
Tinga, Bulei. This collective name is, however, as unknown to them as those of 
Mpon^vc or Bahuin. They arc tall powerful pcojjle of dark bronze colour, often 
with regular features, the men dressed in bark cloth, the women scantily covered 
with a banana-leaf in front and a reddish-brown tail of fibres behind, a costume 
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fully recalling the Bongo or i\zandch women of the Upper Nile and Welle. 
Tlie tafifinilics of the Fans extend further north than their name. A characteristic 
as important as the absence of the bow, which is so highly developed among tlieir 
neighbours to the cast, appears no less among tlic ^'aundes in the country behind 
liatanga, who arc almost always seen with spears only. Not only in the dialects 
of various Cameroon tribes has it been held that a clo.scr aftniity with the Fans 
may be detected ; a tradition of immigration from the south is found among the 
Kasyuas and ibeas, Batanga people of the Southern Cameroons territory. The 
Ngambas again, settled on the verge of the highlands behind the mouth of the 
Kriby, have a similar view of their origin. They arc indeed the nearest neigh- 
bours of the Rulei who have advanced in this direction from the Ntembe or 
(■ampo.s river, and undoubtedly belong to the Fans. North of them dwell the 
Bakoko, akin to the Cameroons people, in the country behind Batanga between 
the Sannaga and the Nyong, w^hcre they arc very uncvcnl)^ distributed through 
the primeval forest, to the verge of the coast, which they leave clear. ^South of 
the Nyong on the coast dwell the Batanga peoples Ba|)uko and Banoko, who 
equally .say they came from the south. Kund got the impression that all the 
l^opulation west of the interior plateau could be traced to a recent immigration. 
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This strip widens to the north ; and as even on the Sannaga and Nyong we 
found the population denser, so on the bay into which many rivers discharge to 
form the Camcroons river we meet with the Duallas, a trading people nearly 
allied to the Bakoko. They themselves say that they dwelt on the north-west side 
of the Camcroons peak. As the slave-trade was flourishing here at the end of the 
seventeenth century, it would seem that this brought them to the coast, where we 
first hear their name about that time. On the analogy of the Fans and other 
races of the interior who advanced to the coast, this process must have gr^^dually 
followed the track of trade and colonisation. A deeper resemblance between these 
traders and warlike expansive tribes, csj)ccially in the display of courage and 
ferocity, pcrlia])s also in their physiognomies, seems to favour a connection of this 
kind. Zullcr thinks that the difference between the Fan and Dualla dialects may 
be compared to that between German and Dutch. When the Germans established 
themselves in the Camcroons the number of the Duallas was estimated at some 
26,000. They were under numerous petty chiefs, who mostly ruled over only 
one village, while two greater chiefs, licll and Acqiia, appeared each as the leader, 
with many limitations, of one half of the people. Nearest to the Duallas, of the 
tribes dwelling towards the mountains, stand the Bimbias, and then the Bakwiri 
(bush folk), tlie most numerous of the mountain tribes, whose settlements lie 
almost t(»o deei) in the forest for much change ; the largest being Buea, a village 
that can turn out 400 armed men. The l?akwiri arc cut off from the coast by 
the people of \rictoria who liave come from Fernando Po. These immigrants 
belong tf) the Bubis of that island, an cthnographically poor people, driven into 
the interior by Spaniards and Portuguese. They are probably as little the 
aborigines of their island as arc the people called Angolares, long tlie inde- 
pendent inhabitants of Sao Thome, who are due to the WTCck of a Portuguese 
slave-ship. 

Nr)rth from the CarnciTxms river one comes in a few days' jourtiey, beyond 
the station of Barombi on the lilcphant l.akc, to the country, as )'et untouched by 
trade eitlier from inland or from the coast, occupied by the Batom and Mabuin 
tribes on the Mango river. These still wear I lie bark apron, and are copiously 
tattooed with long scars on shoulders, back, and belly. They extract the upper 
incisor teeth. Among them dw ell numerous slaves from the interior, the liayongi, 
tall people, little tattooed, wdio like the Fans have their middle incisors filed sharp, 
and inhale tobacco-smoke through the hollow' stalks of the 

IJcyond the Jiatom and Mabum, on the Katsena Allah river, come the 
Banyang, an industrious agricultural people. Their clean rectangular huts stand 
singly in the plantations, or, wdicre the chief lives, arranged together in an oblong, 
the sliorter ends of which arc closed by assembly-houses. Among them cloths 
from the interior are found ; bark-cloth is reduced to a belt or a pocket-hand- 
kerchief. North of the Sannaga, West Soudanese influences radiating from the 
Benue, decidedly prevail. Moussas come as far as this on horses ; their cowries 
are found even further south. Blue and W'hitc burnouses of European and 
.Soudanese stuff become ever more frequent ; north of the Nyong one begins to 
find beehive huts and the cultivation of .sorghum. Prettily w'orked bows, with 
strong suggestions of the Asiatic form, and huge shields of buffalo-hide, together 
with numerous spears, form the equipment. Turning south again, we find the 
Barondo and liakundu, kinsmen of the Duallas, as the last Bantu tribes to the 
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south-east of the uninhabited frontier forest between the Old Calabar river and 
the Rio del Rcy, tvhich divides them from the first Eboe tribes. 

The races of the northern and western Guinea coasts are bound together in 
the first place, as opposed to other negroes, by the negative feature of their 
contrast with the linguistic unity of the Bantus ; but also by their distribution on 
the verge between the highlands and the sea, between the Moorish-Mussulman 
influences from the interior, and those of Europe and North America from the 
coast. •Squeezed between the pjistoral peoples and the sea, the tillers of the Guinea 
Coast, from Cape de Verde to the Niger, hold an outlying position which, for 
want of any use of the seafaring privileges of the coast, makes them just a mere 
fringe without power to create anything original. Now, whether politically or 
ethnological ly, no idea can be formed of them apart from foreign influences which 
have become closely interwoven with their whole being, and of their origin only 
relics remain. The discov'ery of their coasts by the Portugue.se is the most 
important epoch in the history of thc.se peoples, and hardly Ic.ss significant arc 
tho.se connected later with the Mu.s.sulman influence. It was in 1807 th.at 
“ Moors” first made their appearance in Ashantcc politics as suitors for aid. In 
1 81 6 thej' first came to I^agos. But in general luiropean influence predominated 
on these coasts, if it nowhere reached far inland. The law of political dcv’clop- 
ment has caused a number of small coast-kingdoms to spring up as a sequel to 
trade ; thc.se came into relation with Europeans, and in order to satisfy the 
demand for slaves, sought to extend inland, and then gradually fell victims to the 
colonial extension that followed. 

Passing from the Camcroons to the Niger, we first come to the Efiks. They 
have been visited by mi.ssionaries for .some decadc.s, and formerly had a reputation 
for cannibalism. Like the Akwas, who, exhausted by their migration down the 
Galabar, now live among them as Helots, they belong to the Eboe group. Many 
things testify to their arrival from the north and cast, while their customs, their 
mode of building, and other things, arc certainly influenced from the Niger. 
Members of the .same great P'boe family, connected by community of speech, 
dwell from Old Calabar to Yoruba ; especially the ruling tribes on the I.ower 
Niger. The name has somewhat more meaning than several other African 
collective names. P'ormcrly in America all slaves coming from the Niger and 
thereabouts w’cre called libocs ; and the Eboe of trade, the lingua franca of 
middle Upper Guinea, is a dialect of the Lower Niger. In the Niger delta there 
arc some enclaves of Plboc ; but on the N(X)n river they speak Akassa, a branch 
of the Eyo or Iju ; further east, Ncm|)c or Bras.s, another branch of the same, to 
which traders and missionaries, as far as Bonny, have given a wide currency. 
After this comes the territory of Efik, which is widely spread in the interior, 
and aroases our interest as the transition to the Bantu of the Camcroons people 
which begins cast of the Rio del Rey. From older reports we gather that much 
of these low swampy or sandy coasts, cut up by lagoons and ^vater-cour.ses, was 
little inhabited. Here, too, trade has clearly drawn people from the interior to 
the .sea, and created genuine trading nations under the influence of the once 
flouri.shing slave trade. But even now, the tracts immediately borderijpg on the 
sea are empty, and tradc^ begins where navigation for large vessels ceases. 
Tattooing and tceth-filing have almost disappeared. The former used among the 
Ebocs to mark the strict differences of rank, which in the highest circles w-cre also 
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marked by bands of bells round the knee. To-day it is usually amonfj the 
Akassa people to mark the first-born by tattooiiv^ the forehead.*' Circumcision is 
confined to slaves, tillage is confined to small gardens, and fishing is carried on. 
Only trade, in which the Bonny people and the Efiks rank as masters, is pursued 
with enthusiasm. Hutchinson relates that even in 1857 a slave was solemnly 
committed to the sea, on the voyage to Old Calabar, in order to secure or hasten 
the arrival of European ships. 

From the Niger to the Volin extends the flat Slave Coast, the approach to 
which is rendered difficult by a mighty surf, while the numerous lagoons behind 
the dunes facilitated the tratle which gave the coast its name. Here two groups 
of people come down to the sea. Starting from the east, wc come to the 
Yorubas, to whom the inhabitants of Benin, the most easterly of the larger negro 
states of the Guinea coast, are nearly akin, though differing in language. Wc 
find their belongings in smaller groups in the Niger district, and inland as far as 
Dahomey. Egba, Jebu, Ketii, E)'o, are some of the names attached to this family 
of languages, known collectively as Nago. Negroes externally, though already 
somewhat dignified by Soudanese influence, they are in character and tastes much 
more like the more elevated races of the interior than the coast-negroes. ^Xetive, 
industrious, capable agriculturists and manufacturers, liking to collect in large 
towns, as Ibadan with 150,000 souls, Ilorin with 100,000, Oyo with 80,000, 
they recall the Houssas, who have obviously had great influence over them, but 
their manners are gentler. In many descriptions they arc shown as a i)attern 
people. Since the Fulbes founded Ilorin in 1 830, they have come under their 
influence ; and in the north, on the Massa, which flows into the Niger opposite 
Rabba, they come in contact with the Segu territory. On the coast, Benin was 
once the most important country of this group. It penetrated into the Niger 
delta, and was looked on as the remnant of a great inland state between the 
Calabar and the X^olta. Its inhabitants, who kittened dogs for eating, and bore 
various tattooed tribal marks, drove the most active trade in slaves in all Upper 
Guinea. Hence they show- traces of the Fortuguesc language and of Christianity. 
Further w’cst lies Lagos, the great centre of European influence and trade on the 
coast, on an island near Badagry, the old metropolis of the slave-trade, w’here, as 
late as 1830, Richard Lander, to prove the innocence of his intentions, drank the 
cup of poison, fortunately w ithout effect. Lagos, ow ing to the afflux from the 
interior, becomes every year more and more the rcndc/.vous of the black Mussul- 
mans, who are here simply lumped together as Houssas ; they have increased 
nearly thirty-fold in the last twenty years. 

The old kingdom of Whydah once stretched from the Volta to near Lagos. 
On the land side it bordered on Dahomey. In 1723 Ardrt'ih, formerly united 
wath Whydah, and in 1727 Whydah itself, were subdued by Dahomey. Later, 
the chief trading place was Ayuda ; both are now^ in French possession. West of 
this Dahomey comes dowm to the sea. The way to its capital, Abomey, lies 
through the ruins of Allada, 200 years ago one of tlic greatest towms in West 
Africa. On the Ogoon, which falls into the sea east of this district, stands 
Abbcokuti»,, the remarkable free city of the hZgbas ; one of the largest inland 
towms in Africa. Its population has by .some been jistimated at 120,000, ivhilc 
its outer w^alls arc nearly 20 miles in circumference. The town was founded on 
this spot in the ’tw-enties by a number of negroes wflio had escaped from the slave 
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caravans; but its nucleus bears the name of the old Egba capital Akc. It may 
be rejjarded as the most outlying of the Yoruba towns, which arc like it in 
composition, and quite similar extcriuilly in irregular agglomeration. 

About the Volta is grouped a conspicuous family of West African negroes, 
the Tchi or Volta group, comprising the Tchi, Akwa, Gan, and Avatime 
branches of language. It extends inland as far as the Niger. First, west of the 
Ogoon, dwelt the great race of the Ewes, Efes, or Asighchs, who arc held to be 
iinmigiants from the north-east, in the neighbourhood of the Niger. The Mabis 
arc said to s[)eak the purest dialect in that part ; beside theirs, the Dahomey and 
Krepi branches arc to be distinguished. The Ewes arc a not very dark variety of 
the Negro, of good stature. They were once in great favour as slaves, owing to 
their intelligence, courtesy, and cleanliness. Returning from Portugal and Brazil, 
where they went by the name of Minas, they have gained great influence on the 
coast ; while conversely they transferred their heathen customs, and particularly 
their Vaudoo or fetish priests, to America. The I"ons, known since the seventeenth 
century as Dahorneyans, are the most important branch of this race historically. 
Their state, until its collapse in 1893, rigidly centralised, and in many respects, 
especially as to the trade and commerce of its inhabitants, well administered, at 
the same time strictly exclusive, resembles tliat of Ashantee in the divine honours 
paid to the king, the “ Cousin of the Leopard,” and in the waste of human life ; 
its most famous peculiarity being the Amazons, who form the king’s guard. 

In the Togo highlands, between tlic coast-strip and the Volta, resides a dense 
population of the unwarlike, industrious, Krepi tribe of the Ewes, who in .addition 
to a carrying trade, to weaving, pottery, and smith\s work, carry on a somewhat 
flourishing agriculture, the stai)le of it being the growth of maize and yams, 
k'rom the Ut)pcr Volta onwards, cattle-breeding is general ; herds of 100 cows, 
which are milked daily, are not uncommon. The fact that cheese is made 
testifies to the Soudanese origin of cattle-breeding here. Just inland from the 
coast the population is so dense that with a bad crop famine is inevitable. Every 
patch of ground is carefully utilised by dint of weeding and rotation of croj)s ; 
land fetches an exaggerated price, and in some places the sale of it is a capital 
offence. When the hill-country is reached, in place of these peaceful industrious 
pc(jj)le appear bolder more swaggering figures, wlio impressed L. Weflf ‘‘ in their 
a[)pearance and demeanour as more like savages than the dwellers on the C'ongo 
lip to Leopoldville, ov the Angolans as far as the Kwango.” Agriculture ceases to 
ilourish, and with it population, which may have been 40 or 50 to the square 
mile, grows less dense. Slave raids from Ashantee,— the effects of specially 

devastating inroads between 1869 and 1873 arc not yet overcome,- have here 

produced a solitude. Kling w^ent two days^ journey from Ih’sinarckburg to Kajni 
through empty^ country. There arc no doubt large villages which testify to a 
i)risk traffic, and even settlements without agriculture, laid out merely for market 
and customs purposes ; but those in power often try to gain the profits of trade 
by opj>rcssion and caravan-j^lundering. 

Adeli, a district in the hill-country of Togo, near the coast, has an influence 
ou ing to powerful fetishes, for which a regular cult is established in tlx? famous 
>iacrcd place Pcrcu. Here ^ the neighbouring tribes bring their disputes, and 
respect the decisions given. Kebu and liaposso arc the nearest neighbours of 
Adeli, and to the north it touches the little country of Tinne. Islam, which has 
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advanced its missionaries even to the low coast-country, and to which nearly all 
the chiefs and persons of rank in the Volta district adhere, has an important 
centre of its own in Salaam, not far from the Upper Volta. Owing to its position, 
Saiaga is the meeting-point of the roads from Segu, Banjagara, Timbuctoo, Say, 
and Kirotashi, and owing to the wise j)olicy of its sovereign, one of the most 
influential marts of the West Soudan, especially for slaves, of whom 15,000 
change hands yearly. It is at the same time one of the most irregularly-built 
and dirtiest of towns. Kling assigns it 6000 huts ; Binger, at least 6000 iiihabit- 
ants. South-east of Saiaga lies Krakye, a trading-place with its lively Moussa 
town, Ketc. I'urther north live the poor and savage Grusis, who let their women 
go naked — an isolated people who have been made so shy and suspicious by the 
slave-raids that it is hard to get through their country. Here occur bows with 
strings of bast, knives with guards to the hilt, and fighting-rings. 

West of the V olta we enter the Gold Coast territory, where, as the first great 
racial group, we meet with more Tchi peoples, whbsc branches, J"\'intces, Assims, 
.iVkims, Wassaws, Dankiras, extend to the Tanu. Euro|jean colonies attached 
themselves in great numbers to the most numerous native states, without gaining 
as much influence as at otlicr points of Guinea. As early as the si.vtccnth century, 
came in, it is said, from the Niger, the Intas, a race capable of founding states, 
u'ho set up in Upper Guinea powerful states, especially Ashantee, which for some 
time embraced nearly the whole Gold Coast, with country a long way inland. 
In spite of the difference of the dialects, which arc spoken in Accra and .Aciuapim 
on the east of the Gold Coast, the Accras agree with the Intas in circumcising, 
and arc reckoned with them by the I'antces. The Brongs or Potosos (bar- 
barians), who have been driven into the hills to the north-east of Ashantee, also 
belong in language to the Tchi group. According to their own traditions, the 
Ashantccs are a decided race of coiKpierors ; and in the judgment of Kuropeans 
they are among the best breeds of Guinea — -intelligent, industrious, and couragcou.s. 
They came to their present ab<jdc from a country nearer the .sea, and founded 
their empire, subduing the western Intas, and some smaller pcoiflcs. Bowdich 
thinks it probable that their emigration included a number of discontented 
families, who then attached themselves to their country of origin, and that they 
came from the south-east, where towns like Dumpassi, and others of considerable 
size, formerly existed. Some accounts point to repeated emigration.s. The 
leader of the emigration is called Si Totoo — the prefix Si recurs in the royal 
family of Ashantee as often as Yunana in that of Dagomba — the nation.'il hero, 
who lost his life in a fight with the Akim.s, and who.se name is still used to swear 
by in Ashantee. To him is referred the foundation of Coomassie. Extraordinary 
things are related of his accomplishments. The neighbouring kingdom of Duabin 
was founded at the .same lime by a sister’s .son of this hero, Boitinne by name. 
This was in firm alliance with Ashantee, and was at first perhaps the most con- 
.sidered of the two. Boitinne look po.ssession of Duabin, the largest of the 
c.xisting towns, while it was left to Si Totoo to build Cooma.s.sie. All this took 
place early in the eighteenth century. Si Totoo’s successor laid the neighbouring ^ 
countrie.Sr of Gaman, Kong, and Dagomba under tribute. Wassaws, A.ssims, 
Aquambas, and Aciuapims were subdued later ; even Accra, though called a free 
city, came under the protection of Ashantee. Siticc the end of the last century, 
during which the Akims alone are said to have risen eight times against the 
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Ashahtees, these conquests have crumbled away bit by bit. To-day Ashantee, 
shrunk, with its *37,500 square miles, to a fifth of itself, forms onlv the back 
country of the eastern Gold Coast. Through the opening of the independent 
market of Kantambo, it has lost 
its monopoly of the carrying 
trade from the coast, and there- * 

with so much power that it wJis 
possible for Brandon to say that 
the king’s command was only 
obeyed within a radius of 1 2 
miles from the capital. Quacco 
Duah, the late sovereign, had 
to call in the English governor 
to settle internal disputes. In 
1896 his successor, Trempeh, 
was deposed for breach, of treaty, 
and a British resident estab- 
lished at Cooniassic, 

On the Ivory Coast philo- 
logcrs distinguish two groups of 
languages : the Mande, includ- 
ing Vei, Pessi, and Kosso ; and 
the Kroo, including Bassa, Kroo, 
and Grebo or Deh. Older gco- 
graidicrs speak of the small 
kingdom of Bassa on the west 
bank of the River Issini, the 
kingtlom of Issini on the same 
river and on the sea, with its 
capital Asoko, and Ghiomere 
between it and the space of 
the Apollonia Mountains. The 
name (jf “ the bad people,” given 
to the coast west of (!ape 
Palmas, to which the Grain 
Coast joins on beyond the San 
Andreas River, must point to 
a lawless state of things.^ Yet, 
in neither are independent dis- 
tricts spoken of. A power- 
ful race, the itroomcn, live in 
the western half of this coast, 
the little- known Avikoms or 
Kwakwas in the eastern. These 









.\ Kroowoiujiii. ;i jjholojrrapli by |. litUliUoIcr. i 

do i^ood service as trade -intermediaries and 


^ [This name, which in ohl French maps aj^pears as “ (. Vtte des Male^ens,'* arises ahiKtst undouhtedly rr(Mn 
confusion, throuj^h the Spanish or Itolmn, witli “ Malai^uete/’ an early name for Ihe “<;rains of jjfinulise,” 
Ainomum paradisiikum^ which formed the chief article of export. (1 am indebted to Miss Kingsley for a 
confinnatiori of this view. — Translator.)] 
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carriers, and drive a yet larger trade in their own products, especially palm-oil. 
The Kroos ^ or (irebos, who live to the east and west of Cape Palmas, have 
become one of the most important peoples of this side, on account of the 
excellent sailors and artisans whom they supply to European navigation and 
trade. Strangely enough, they arc not among the more nobly-formed negroes ; 

their physiognomy is decidedly 
coarser than that of their softer 
neighbours, the Veis, who have 
become civilised under the influ- 
ence of the nearer Mandingoes, 
and devote themselves indus- 
triously to manufactures and 
farming, lint their whole bodily 
frame is compact and powerful, 
their demeanour is self-respect- 
ing, and their love of the sea, 
upon which in their owti home 
they are active as fishermen and 
wreckers, proves their courage, 
since there is a dangerous surf 
on their coast. Without Kroo- 
boys in the stokeholes and liolds 
of vessels, and in the warehouses 
of factories, West African trade 
is inconceivable. Not only do 
they travel along the coast in 
these capacities, but they hav-e 
founded a whole scries of settle- 
ments. Sierra Leone, Grand 
Bassa, Monrovia have their 
Krootovvns. As’ the slave trade 
formerly spared them for the 
sake of their utilil}^ lawful trade 
now enriches them ; they arc 
well-to-do, and will extend yet 
farther. The Veis and Bassas 
also have, of late years, gone 
out as labourers, and have, like 
the Kroomcn, worked on the 

and horn ; foniirl also in llw \\ Soiulnn. i •! 

istr>rkh(.ini ( oih-ction.) f ongo Railway and the Panama 

Ganal. 

On the (irain or lk:ppcr Ckjast, the geographers of the last century knew 
of the Folska (^r Ouolcha tribes, and a kingdom of Mesurado. Though still 
inhabited by negroes, it now presents a very difficult picture. Tlie Golahs, on 
the midcUc imnavigablc course of the St. Paul’s Ri\'cr, to whom, no doubt, the 

^ This naincis w ron^iy chnived froju ihc ICn'^lish “ernw." It uasMiscd in Ihe seventCL*ntli century in a 
way lliat makes it jKxssible that the emnnum form Krofdmy was derived from (irol)o. Curiously enough, 
“ Crunianns, ” in denote^ slaves; “ Krooineri," in English, free labourers from Liberia. 
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old name referred, are now, c\xt off as they are from traffic, one of the rougliest 
races — warlike, thievish, always armed. * ;The lordship over them is claimed by the 
new people of the Liberians, consisting of genuine negroes, chiefly from America, 
and of fe^ongos, or blacks taken out of slave-ships. The two hold apart, the latter 
being/Uistinguished as hunters. Since the first consignment of liberated slaves 
landed at Cape Mesurado in 1820 — perhaps 30,000 were put ashore as years 
went on — thousands of negroes from the United States have immigrated, and 
have brjought Christianity, the English language, and a varnish of European 
manners with an American flavouring. The free state of Liberia has been formed, 
and has encroached upon its black brethren — who once came down to the coast, — 
sometimes peacefully, sometimes with the same brutal force that is used by white 
men. We liave already referred to the not very satisfactory results of this colony. 
The Gallinas, west of the Mannah River, are like the Veis, and those tribes of 
them which have pushed forward to the coast speak the Vei language. Inland 
dwell numerous smaller tribes, of which the ]iasi or Toma is i)erhaps the largest, 
'fo the north, in the district lying inland from Sherbro, follow the Mendis. Their 
country is, according to Menzies, divided into twelve large districts, containing 
towns of 30.00 to 4000 inhabitants. On the coast, the English treaties of annexa- 
tion, concluded in 1883, -^how only small chiefs. Probably it is with this tribe 
that the recent stories of man-stealing eind cannibalism in the country at the li^.ck 
of Sherbro have to do. 

We have spoken of an older settlement of freed slaves on the Sierra Leone 
coast. Here lived once the Timenc and liallom tribes, both of powerful, sometimes 
handsome negroes, with features getting more like the nobler Siisu type than that 
of the southern tribes. The Timencs have split the Balloms into a northern and 
a southern half, and their distribution seems to point to an adv.ance here also from 
the interior to the coast. One part dwells about Sherbro, the other reaches to the 
estuary of Sierra Leone. Here, in 1787, some ICnglish philanthropists obtained 
the peninsula of Sierra Ixonc from the Timencs, and settled fugitive slaves, or 
such as had been taken out of slavers. To-day, this coloii}^, which has spread 
over the whole' .<pace from the French possessions to Liberia, harbours a most 
curious mixture of races. Thence come the “ Sicrraleoners,” known all over the 
iu)rth of West Africa, wlio speak a “ Nigger Icnglish,*' and do good w ork as artisans 
Miul tradesmen. They have also proved their cpiality in ICuropcan expeditions. 
Incetowm makes an incomparably better impression than Monrovia. Soudanese 
influence, expressed in the pleasing long kncc-gowms of the women, and in the 
number of 4000 Mussulmans in PVectown alone, has, no doubt, more than the 
variety of population to do w ith this superiorit)'. 
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INTRODUCTION 

^ I. MODES OF LIFE AMONG RACES OF THE OLD WORLD 

two great contrasts, nomadism and settlement — The persistence of cidturo — Its natural l»asis - 
Regions of nomadism and rest — The I telt of ciiltuie. 

I\ the followiiit^ chapters we travel ov’cr almost consecrated ground, where, for 
lliousands of years, culture in its highest developments has abounded, till, from 
llie south-eastern angle of the Mediterranean right away to the Pacific, one 
region of culture follows another, tracing a noble girdle. Bordering upon, and 
interpenetrating one another, prairie and arable land, in a temperate climate 
have here united their powers of fostering civilisation. 

In whatever of force and effort locrmancntly exists in, and affects, the races of 
luiropc, Asia, and Africa, the nature of the land of the Old W’orld bears a great 
share. Characteristics which, owing to the natural permanence of the external 
conditions, remain and are repeated, have been stamped u])on tlie historic move- 
ments by those conditions at their outset, and in the direction taken by them. 
This fact permits us to conclude backwards from what is historically established 
to that which completed itself in the darkness of the past, because it was so of 
necessity. Xature’s life repeats itself imiformK' ; the forces of progress and 
reaction are imperceptibly active in it, while races quickly come and go. Con- 
trasts in the life of races thus possess, in their natural basis, the guarantee of 
permanence or repetition. 

Just as tlie soil of the Old World is marked by the great line of a band of 
l)latcau, extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, bordered on either side by 
fertile mountains and lowlands, so there runs through all its history the struggle 
l)etwecn nomad and settled, between herdsmen and tillers of the soil. These two 
hall-marks of higher culture were borne not only by different races, but have 
modelled great racial groups. In the coincidence of Aryans and Ural-Altaic 
races respectively with the great groups of settled and nomad peoples in West 
and tx'ntral Asia, the race-creating force of social conditions lies as in its primitive 
cause. At the same time, it is just in this connection that something lies which 
enhances the contrast of forms of culture. How much of the mode of life stamps 
itself so deep on the organism that the smallest particles of this can transfer what 
they have received to foreign germs, that is, become hereditary, we do not know. 
'T hat it happens is probable. We see before us the great simplicity of the apjportion- 
ment of functions in the historical life of the Old World, and draw our conclusion. 
Antiquity probably knew Aryan nomads ; more recent times have seen only settled 
h)lk of this stock. On the other hand, even to-day, hardly a single Turkic stock 
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can be designated as^ settled, or even only half nomad. The Osmanlis can sliow 
the Yiiruks near Broussa, and tlic Turcomans near Sivas ; of the l^'rsian Turks 
only the people of Azerbaijan are settled, while in the Jiorth they arc still roaming 
after two hundred years. The Krsari on the left bank of the Oxus, the^ /omuts 
south-west of Khiva are feeble half-nomads. Even the Usbeks bear many ^raits 
of people settled against their will, and the Kirghis Cossacks on the left bank of 
the Jaxartes have adopted half-nomad customs at a few points only. Constrained by 
poverty and narrowing limits, the Kiiramas on the Chirchik have mixed wklh Sarbs 
and taken to agriculture, aiul the history of the semi-Cossacks of Tashkent seems 
to be the same, A fragment of the Kara-Kalpaks has devoted itself to agriculture, 
while the rest have remained nomad. Agriculturists, like those on the south coast 
of the Crimea, though called Tartars, have nothing to do with Turkish descent. 
The persistency of the nomad mode of life is one of the most striking phenomena 
in the life of Old \\\)rld races. Scythians, Sacac, Iluns, Turks, Mongols, meet us 
in different ages. The impulse of their greater princes towards cultivation, and 
the efforts of Christian missionaries, alike failed to produce a deep influence ; the 
former aroused discontent, the latter open opposition. Where no compulsion was 
e.xercised either through subjugation, which was seldom ])ermancnt, or through 
the only effective means, geographical enclosure, the nomads amalgamated but 
slowly with the settled folk ; and where they did it, they ahvays remained the 
fighting part of the nation, reserving to themselves the sovereignty, but a.s a 
w-arrior caste. Thus the Aral)s appear in North Africa and Western Asia, or the 
Mongols in the North and ICast of the Old \V^)rId, as far as the middle of India. 
A policy of dispossession and colonising, consciously carried out for centuries by 
the greatest power of the Old World, China, a task shared in later times by 
Russia, has only in our own time succeeded in winning any soil from the nomads, 
and decisively weakening their power ; but the nature of those who remain outside 
on the steppe is that of the old Ilyksos and Iliungnu. 

The natural conditions of agriculture arc broader and more various ; but it long 
remains fast-rooted in the soil which it has once won. Its chief characteristic is 
constancy to the soil. In America, why did not California, in many rcsi)ects more 
favourably furnished, take the place of Mexico ? Why, after centuries of intimate 
contact, has Nubia not become a jmccc of Egypt? It is a great lesson of history 
that culture holds fast to the soil where it once is, how'ever much the stream of 
races may pass over it, or else that it returns after a short flight. Agriculture makes 
a dense population ; and tlcnse populations are always more .stationary. No 
doubt there are spaces of the earth the nature of which not only invites man to a 
stay, but by a certain regularity in all its operations tranquilliscs his whole being, 
keeps it in limits, and thereby makes the steady part of it predominate. 
Historians have noticed how, in the wT>rds of Curtius, “Euphrates and Nile year 
after year offer the same advantages to the dw^ellcrs on them, and regulate their 
employments, the steady monotony of which makes it possible for centuries to 
pass over the land w'ithout any material alteration in the established conditions of 
living ; culture sticks in the valley of the Nile like a mummy in its ca^ffm.” 
Memphis, Rome, Athens, ever rebuilt anew after destruction and decay, symbolise 
this feature of permanency, which is only partially rooted in the value assigned to 
favourable natural conditions. An indefinable breath that passes over consecrated 
spots, revives and refounds. Nothing else could have made Jerusalem ri.se ever 
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af^ain ; nothini^ else have permitted the often -destroyed Ilium to have been rebuilt 
over Scainandcr *upon its charred ruins. It is the same feature which has 
constantly recalled to life towns like San Salvador and Mendoxa, at the most 
danj^e/rms earthquake-centres. 

Agriculture, however, grows not in rest but in labour ; it needs stimulus and 
shocks, which require to come from without, all the more that in the nature of 
peaceful labour lies the tendency to seclusion. Ihit next to countries which invite: 
to repose lie others which, by their inhospitality, incite to wandering. And so 
the impulse to a separate development lies side by side with that to combination 
and amalgamation with other peoples. The former are to be sought chiefly in 
well-fenced fertile lowlands, or on plateaux which can maintain a copious 
population, or in broad mountain-valleys — in districts, that is, which allow of 
comfortable life, and easily-got food, and arc yet not narrow^ enough to check the 
most moderate impulse to expansion. The latter we may cx|;ect to find in less 
fertile lands, where either the sea or limitless plains arc everywhere within reach, 
or else in rough mountain-countries, which will feed only a few' inhabitants. 

The regions of culture, so far as they arc continuous, form, beside the belt 
of nomadism, a comparatively narrow zone which only attains any breadth in 
luirope and the extreme cast of Asia, where a varied configuration has allowed 
of tran(|uil dcvclopmciit and a powerful diffusion of influence. This latter function 
was much earlier performed by the countries to the east of Asia than by those of 
Western luiropc, which, indeed, were only linked to the zone of culture some thousand 
years later. In Oceania and America wx* meet willi traces of a Pacific centre of 
diffusion on the shores of Eastern Asia. But between cast and west, lands cut off 
from the sea, and thus deprived of the secure prop to freedom given by its vicinity, 
lie in relations of close interchange with the stifling surging mass of the inland 
races. 1 lore is show n the connection bctw^ccn the independence of the individual 
districts of culture and the development of their culture. South Arabia and 
S\'ria, tw o narrow fringes to the nomad region of Arabia, have never attained for 
an\' long period to an independent culture of any imjiortance in face of the 
( ncroachmcnts of the nomads. Mesopotamia and Persia wxtc more fortunate, not 
without reliance on each other. 'JTe older Assyrian culture rose in the northern 
])art of this territory. The tranquil part of India is to the cast, especial!)’ in the 
district of the Ganges ; while the w^cst W'as the field for nomadic inroads. Yet 
here, at the same time, the impetus was given to the display of pow’cr and the 
formation of great states. In Inirthcr India, again, the scats of cullure were 
Hurmah and Siam, far remote from the new Central Asiatic elements ever over- 
flowing the teeming north. 

Was it ahva)’'s so? We can hardly doubt that the extension of these pastoral 
races, who, froir^ the beginning of history, have filled so great a part of Asia and 
Africa, and forced the more civilized agricultural races to an incessant conflict, 
had much to do w ith their disintegration. Their great preponderance in area is, 
perhaps, comparatively recent ; it certainly is so in North Africa, where horses, 
^uid probably cattle also, w^ere imported from Asia. That era in the w^orld’s 
history wdiich immediately preceded the beginning of the historical pcriod^perhaps 
saw^ a decrease in the spread of these elements hostile to the higher culture, and 
a more connected broadening of culture among .sedentary races. The conformity 
of the development of culture in the most remote parts of the Old World cannot 
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anyhow be undcrslood, save on the assuniption of an intercourse once more active, 
if onh’ by way of islands and cliains of oasis. ‘ 

By the fact that henceforward we arc to deal not w^ith tribes but with states — 
often i^owerful states — we are reminded that nomadism is not entirely dc:4{tuctivc 
as an opponent of sedentary culture. In the military character of the nomaU lies 
a i^reat state-creatini^ power, which declares itself, perhaps, even more plainly than 
in the ^rcat Asiatic states ruled by nomadic dynasties and armies, such as the 
'rurkish rulers of Persia, the Mongol and Maiichu conquerors and administrators 
of China, the IMogiil and Rajpoot states of Iiulia, on the border of the Soudan, 
where the blending of the elements, once hostile, then combined . in peaceful 
co-oj)eration, has not proceeded so far. Here may be seen, more clearly than 
elsewhere, how the effects of the stock of nomads in jn'ornoting culture do not 
proceetl from peaceful activity in culture, but arc, in the first instance, the efforts 
of warlike people to injure peaceable t)coplc. I'heir significance lies in the talent 
(.^f nomads for energetically binding together the casily-disintegrablc sedentary 
races. This docs not proNcnt their being able to learn much from their subjects, 
as the Romans learnt from the Greeks, the Germans from the Romans, the Turks 
from the Tajiks and the Slaves. Thus, the Bassa and Affa tribes are unsurpassed 
in making mats and table-ware ; tlic Musgu huts are better than those of the 
Bornu people ; Baghirmi, weak and permeated with old indigenous elements, 
provides craftsmen, tillers of the soil, culturC’bearers in general, to the warlike 
expansive Wadai ; and the Fors in Darfour are ahead of their Arab lords in 
agriculture and handicrafts. But what these iiulustrious and clever people have 
not, is the will and the force to rule, the military spirit, and the feeling for political 
order and subordination. I'or this reason the desert-born lords of the Soudan 
stand over their negro pco])lcs as the Manchus over the Chinese. Thus is 
fulfilled the law which holds good from Timbuctoo to I^ekin, that political 
structures arise with most advantage in the rich agricultural lands bordering on 
wide steppes, w here the liigher material culture of sedentary races is forcibly draw n 
into the service of energetic military steppe-dwellers with the capacity for ruling. 


§ 2. CULTURE 

Tho cun«litions of the i^rowUi of culture --Labour, aj^riculture, scUleuicnl Increase of population — I low 
culture travels- ~rree.<lom luul fettering of the sjurit — Scienre — Scini-culturc -Writini; ami tradition — 
Decay of culture: -Beginnings of culture -Stone remains - Ancient Egypt— Asiatic connections— China 
and the west. 


lx repjard to the growth and existence of culture, the condition holds good that 
culture is promoted by whatever fixes the movable human being ; and the thing 
that nujst obviously has this effect is fertility of soil combined with a tolerable 
climate. The fixed man applies to nature a measure quite other than that 
applied by the man of fleeting abode ; he asks, “ Where have we the guarantee of 
a permanent stay ? ” Speaking of the Chaco, DobrizhofiTer says : “ The Spaniards 
look upon it as the rendezvous of all wretchedness ; but the savages, as their 
promised land and their Elysium," The Europeans who made their way to 
America, did not begin by setting up tents and making pasture-grounds on the 
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virgin soil ; they built houses and cities of stone. Cortes conquered Mexico in 
1521, and in that year was laid the foundation of the stone cathedral ; which looks 
as if they meant to stay. At tliat date mankind had long learnt on what soil 
cultujlt^ would successfully take root. Mexico alone, with its plateau growing 
whoift like C'astile, received the honourable name of New Spain. In the warm 
but temperate climate, and on good agricultural soil, it was hoped that a scion of 
the old Spanish culture would most speedily take root. Thus with a deep, almost 
instinctive knowledge of the necessity for a soil favourable to tillage, culture spread 
over the New World. 

The material life of the peoples freed itself earlier than the spiritual from the 
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bonds in which it liad been held by indolence, in.sccurity, Jack of ncce.ssaric.s, and 
of intercourse. A great list of inventions form the basis of what wc call semi- 
culture. Weapons and tools of compound construction, like crossbows, removable 
armour, harpoons, ploughs, harrows, carts, drills, potters’ wheels, rudders, sailing 
and outrigged *boats, arc found far down in the lower stages. They all iiu'olvc 
increased labour, and labour gives them their value. Jacquemont prophesied that 
Spanish America within the tropics would relapse to its condition before 1492. 
“ It will become a land without population, without wealth, because it can do 
without labour.” Culture has ever retrograded where labour has slackened. The 
‘laying, ‘labour ennobles,” is universally true ; labour has created the nobility of 
mankind. The most laborious of the .semi-cultured races, the Chinese, stands in 
every respect highest among the peoples of xAsia. After labour itself, division of 
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labour is unquestionably the most important condition of progress in culture ; and 
it resides primarily in the organisation of the uniform crowd according to social 
functions. 

Early in our first volume we referred to the intimate alliance between '*^^eulture 
and agriculture ; its significance for the cultured races remains to be spokc^ni of. 
I'rom Japan to Egypt it affords the basis of the food-sui)ply, and is in such 
esteem that the plough was not deemed unmeet for the hand of the emperor. 
The salvation of tilled land from the influx of nomads is the aim of endless figlits 
between tillers and herdsmen. The efforts of civilised states arc directed to the 
gaining of an independent food-sui)ply for their pco[)lc, and being indebted to no 
one for it. In C'hina the highest praise given to an cm])eror is that he fed his 
people in peace. E\’er\’where the better tillage of the ground is what most 
marks tlie agriculture of the cultured races. '1‘hus we get rotation of crops, 
manuring, tcrrace-cullivation, irrigation, the plough, the harrow. These imple- 
ments obviously indicate a boundary line in culture. 'fhe plough especially 
denotes a different economical system, the large farm with slaves and draught 
cattle ; it becomes necessary as soon as large areas arc brought under tillage. 
In Eastern Europe the steppe-country still possesses heavier ploughs and knows 
the use of them belter than the forest-countr\\ Bui among all races which ha\c 
the plough, spade-husbandry, gardening, is also found. 'I'hc choice of i)lanls also 
is different. Grain of all kinds, good for storing, jnedominates ; rice in h-astern 
.Asia, millet in India, wheat in Western Asia; also pulse everywhere. The 
banana, of which it may be said, as of the manna of the Israelites, “it tempered 
itself to every man's liking," and generally the whole family of fruits and roots, 
yielding easily and abundantly, but not highly nutritious, show's a marked decline. 
The varieties of grain come from the natural grass-lands of Asia ; and the turf 
from which they spring was trodden by the progenitors of the ox and the horse.' 
The most important domestic animals and plants have been gained from the 
steppe. Generally the conditions of the Old World were the most favourable for 
the selection of cultivable [ilants and domesticable animals, and .Asia could offer 
the more inq^ortant kinds in largest number. 

C'omparcd with nomadism, agriculture is endowed wdth a sliare of the power 
of waiting w'hich belongs in the greatest measure to the higher, the sedentary 
culture. The greater the capital of labour w-hich is put into the ground w'ln'ch 
bears the crops, or the more tcfilsomely built huts and houses, temjjlcs and 
fortificatiems, the mcjrc firmly does the man cleave to it, first j)hysically then 
mentally. Gunnar in the Xjals Saga refuses to leave his home now that “ the 
cornfields arc wdiitc to liarxest, and the home mead is mow n,” and stays to meet 
his death. The nomad, even w hen lie roams w ithin narrow' limits, has a new 
home at least in every season of the year; the fanner holds tight to his as the 
centuries go round. When the nomad puts lOO miles behind liiin betw'ccn 
w'intcr and summer, the tiller of the ground at most lays a new field to the old. 
Fixed frontiers come with a fixed station. How' closely is the delimitation of 
landmarks bound up with agriculture! When Horace praises a country life, he^ 
does not/orget the gods of the boundaries. 

Agriculture server* the most immediate need, and leaves the creation of 
exchange-values and objects of luxury to cattle-breeding, liunting, fishing. It is 

* ['rhesc conclusions can hnrdly 1 >l* sairl to bt* universally iicccpicd by j)ala?ont()logist.s.] 
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catlle-brccdii^c^ that first forms a cai^ital ; the herd is a travelling treasury. If 
agriculture prodiJfCes the most important components of food, it does not provide 
each day for the day’s consumption. The barn no less than the ])lough belong 
to agilfculturc, whether it take the fibrin of the store-hut on [)olcs, as found from 
the,Wigcr to the Ainos, or tlic earthenware urn of the Kaffirs, or the baked 
underground vault of Arabia and Tibet. FicId-croj)s ought not, like tlie millet 
of the negroes, to perish so soon that beer has to be brew'cd in order to utilise 
them. • A peculiarity of all tropical cereals is that you cannot bake what we 
should call bread from them ; only the kissers of the Arabs, leathery' tough 
dampers that have to be toasted on an iron plate, can be made of tlic leavened 
dough, liread in the luiropcan sense is indeed unknown to any' Asiatic race. 
In place of it rice, in wet or at least moist preparations, appears as the staple of 
food in Kastern and Southern Asia. Yet however this may' preponderate, there 
is no cultured race that eats rice and rice only. Meat and fish with other 
nitrogenous foods, for examine beans, take their j^lace beside it. Indeed anu'^ng 
all cultured races the variety^ of foods is great, and the sense of taste apj)cals at 
a very carly^ stage. A liking for insects and worms is no sign of low culture. 
It is not only^ among Arabised negro tribes that Kjcusts, water-beetles, maggots, 
form much-prized dainties ; the like is found in India and China. Tlie Arab 
proverb sav's, “a locust in the hand is worth six in tlic air.” Indeed the ca])riccs 
of taste in ancient Rome and modern Europe have been known to go further. 

The silcntl)' creative acti\ ity' of culture is not measured by^ increased mileage, 
l)ut by' the growth of the number which can live i)crmancntly in a narrow area. 
On rich soil and with vigorous labour po})ulati(ms grow dense, and this is what 
culture needs, 'fhe great facts of the spread of mankind over the eartli, in greater 
and less density, stand in cause and effect in the closest connection with the 
(Uneloinnent of culture. Where the poimlation is thinly' .scattered over wide 
regions, there culture is low. In the Old VVk)rld the steppe-zone is cveiywhcrc 
thinly' j^eoplcd, wliile the countries round the Mediterranean — KgyTt, Southern 
Arabia, India, C'hina, Japan — are thickly’ so. Six-sevenths of the population of 
the earth belong to-day^ to the lands of culture. China and India number 
"GO millions ; a corresponding area of the Central Asiatic nomad region in 
Mongolia, I'hibet, and Eastern Turkestan, scarcely' a sixtictli of that. To the 
stage of culture corresponds the manner of its diffusion. When it becomes 
conscious of this, it also strives to tlisseminate itself. luiropeans were allowed 
not only' by' their superiority' in cveiything to do with culture, but also by' the 
rapid increase in their numbers, to diffuse themselves rapidly' over the earth ; but 
it was by' them too that tlic wish to leave no gai)s in the land was raised to a 
jirinciple of policy'. Obstructive natives were simply shoved aside. Even a cruel 
“ natural ” race was never able to dciiopulate a country' like Cuba in a few genera- 
tions, and furnish it with a new population ; but civilization managed it. 

Agriculture occupies its territories otherwise tlian w arlike conquest. The former 
covers tract after tract gradually' but w’ith permanent success ; the latter stakes 
out a w'idc frontier. The former travels step by step, the latter flies swiftly' 
over W'idc spaces. Hence the former is certain in its consequences, if ^n\y time 
be allowed it, w'hile the latter is transitory', or at least incalculable. The average 
raj)idity w'ith which w’hitc men mov'cd westward, until they made the mighty 
leap from the Missouri to the Pacific, w as twenty' miles a y'car. In three ccnturie.s 
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China has won for culture her territory outside the Great Wall, once the nursery 
of the most dani;crous nomad hordes ; and in the same lime Russia has carried a 
band of culture all across Northern Asia to the Pacific. Before this slow but sure 
projj^ress not onl\' the “ natural ” races, but at last the nomads too, have <^\vc 
way. The best land is withdrawn from them by atjricultural colonie.^' the 
indispensable water comes into the possession of the settlers who therewith 
fertilise the sand and bind it together, the nomad is cast out of the grass-land 
into the scrub and thence into the desert. There he becomes poor and jicrishcs. 
How and where he has accommodated himself to a settled life we shall have 
to show. 

It is a law in the development of culture that the higher the point it has 
attained tlie more obscure are its beginnings. I'or it is always turning over its 
own soil, and their now life destroys the remains of the old up(;n which it has 
come into bloom. In the soil of the 01 d-W(wld civilizations, stone implements 
ali.»ne testifx' of earlier conditions. But as we know not the age of the stone tools 
and wcajK)ns found in the earth, so wc do not know the circumstances of those 
who used them. 'Phey give no clear amswer to (jucstions as to tlie age of culture. 
Living traces of a Stone Age at least make us acknowledge that the length of the 
interval and the height of the stage which divicle the possession of iron from the 
use of stone must not be over-estimated. PNcn now, the Nubian Arabs find a 
stone knife specially suitable for circumcision, also for shaving the head. iMiny 
sa}*s that in Syria the balsam was obtained from the trees with knives of stone, 
bone, or glass, since the use of iron tools caused the stem to wither. Schwein- 
furth’s view, that the small, hardly-used stone weapons found by Lenz and others 
in the .Sahara, were only made In later times for religious or superstitious 
purposes, looks convincing. Discoveries of stone articles in India and Japan 
show that there the use of stone weapons and implements has not very long been 
extinct. Excellent stone implements in great numbers also lie in the soil of 
IvgN’pt, so that wc may safely assume a Stone Age for that country. The bridge 
from it to the epoch of culture passes through the dearth of iron which charac- 
terised ancient Ivgypt. 

We arc liable to over-estimate the effect of the metals in promoting culture. 
Peru and Mexico show how much was possible with a limited use of bronze and 
copper, and a total ignorance of iron. We undervalue the implements of stone, 
b(me, wood, which ju'cceded the iron, because we now sec them only in the hands 
of poor and degraded natural races. The high level of social and religious develop- 
ment in Oceania was attained with an absolute lack of metals ; and in the yet higher 
cultures of old Peru and Mexico metals were only ornaments, not the moving 
springs of progress. Wc must not therefore be influenced by the notion that the 
discovery of smelting and forging forms an epoch. No doubt the age of steel 
can show' great things, which without iron had been impossible ; but the .spiritual 
foundations of our culture need no vvicldcrs of steel. The Iliad is the poem of 
an age which had not much iron, and the Babylonish kings wrote their cuneiform 
inscriptions on soft clay w ith wooden styles. 

Culture goes much further back than these discoveries. The Babylon of 
6000 years ago “ on the threshold of history ” gives quite a false perspective ; 
and it is a .superficial view^ which is ahvjiys .seeing “the dawn of liuman history** 
in the oldest age of which Jigyptian monuments give record. Do wc find, in the 
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olclcsl ago of Egyptian history, the bcgiiniings witli their natural imperfections ? 
'Fhe ascription by the Egyptians themselves of the origin of thfrir culture to the 
fabulous servants of Ilorus proves no more than the legends of Heracles and 
Theseus among the Greeks. Definite statements, looking like reminiscc^es of 
facts, arc rare. One of them, perhaps, is that in the Dcndcrah inscriptions^^ how 
the first plan of the temple was drawn on a gazelle skin, and found again many 
centuries later ; the historical Egyptians wrote on papyrus. The tcmi)le, with no 
inscriptions, dose to the great Sphinx, built of mighty blocks of Syene <granite 
and oriental alabaster, supiiorted on square monolitliic pillars without ornament, 
without hieroglyphs, looks like a transition from the mcgalithic monuments to the 
Egyptian architecture. King Cheops says in his inscription that the origin of 
tin's temple is lost in the darkness of ages ; buried in the sand of the desert, it was 
casually found again in his reign. Of the Sphinx itself, we can only conjecture 
that it is older tlian the pyramids, of which it was no doubt tlie guardian ; wc 
know that even in the time of Cheops this mighty monolith was in need of repairs. 
l"rom the second dynasty wc have the stej^-pyramid of Sakkarah, and statues 
whicli strike the arclueologist by the coarseness and indecision ” of tlicir style. 
Hut after 455 }X‘ars, during which the first two dynasties reigned, wc sec, in the 
sepulchral chambers of the third, ICgyptian life in full development, and with all 
the marks of long existence; and as Lenormant says, “in the momiinenis of the 
first dynasty we meet with hieroglyi)hic writing in the same complication as in the 
last day of its existence. If we consider that it must have been preceded b\’ pure 
picture-writing, and then by an improved form of this, in wln’ch symbolic indica- 
tir)ns cxprinded and fi.xed what it had succeeded in exposing, wc see many 
generations, many centuries at work before the tinic of tl'icsc monuments. 

As early as the fourth dynasl\% Egypt attained its liiglicst point of architectural 
abilitw It was then that Ch(H)ps erected his ])yrainid, up to that time tlie liugest 
creation of human hands. That dynasty has loft gigantic w(.)rks executed with a 
fineness and accuracy whicli yet excites admiration. At the same time pictorial 
art rises to the pilch of its ])erfccti<.)n. It is not too bold to say tliat in art the 
culminating point lies nearer to the older than to the later age of the kingdom. 

In the daily labour, again, of the husbandman, the craftsman, the oflicial, the 
soldier, in the learning of the priests, and in the arts of the kings, the earliest 
Egypt is not so far behind tlie latest as the thousands of years wliicli lie between 
them might lead us to expect. hVom the chambers of the pja'ainids oldest in 
age beam on us the pictures of a culture which in many rcsi^ccts is superior to 
that of the next few thousand years, until the contact with Greece and Rome. 
Ivcligicai and its science were at their highest. Tricsls and officials were identical, 
and all life was steeped in religion. Theology was enough and to sjiarc. Each 
side of the pyramids is so accurately directed to particular points in the heavens 
that it is easy to see how architect and astronomer worked togctlier. The land 
was surveyed and divided into fixed districts. The king (IMiaraoh, “the high 
gate’') was the sun-god incarnate. In his court appear councillors, chamberlains, 
officials of every kind. Clever bo}'s of humble origin were educated with thc^ 
king’s so|is, and rose to the highest positions. The family was based on mono- 
gamy ; throne and sepulchre of the king were shared by one queen only. The 
pictures show an intimate family life, and the inscriptions contain many pet names 
celebrating the wife’s charms. Children arc named after the mother first, then 
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after the father ; the wife is the liusband’s heir where there is no son, and even tlie 
crown can pass to a daughter. Wealthy men’s houses, light and elegant in 
contrast to the massive temples, had several stories, and were furnished witli 
tlie galleries and terraces still common. But the lower cla.sses dwelt as now in 
mud huts, anti the herdsmen under temporary roofs of leaves and brushwood. 
Curiously enough, one of the most costly relics of ancient Egyptian industry is a 
rent of pressed leather, ornamented with gold. Coin is not known to have existed. 
I'he gweat men were landowners ; wealth consisting of fields, papyrus thickets, 
herds, serfs. The ground was scratched with a hooked plough and the .seed trodden 
in. Oxen threshed the corn by treading out the ears. The vine was a favourite 
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object of cultivation. Handicrafts were the task of tlie serfs ; cabinct-rnakincj, 
iK)ttcrv, glass-blowinjj^, weaving-, j^apcr-inakini^, gold-washinij, metal work. \W 
every j^roup stood an overseer with a lon^' staff, wlio also kept the rcckoninc;. In 
llie C()untini;*-hou.scs were scores of clerks. l^olitically and ccoiiomicall)^ tliis life 
was stronj^ enoiig;h to extend over the frontier. It ma\' be rc;j;arded as certain 
that the workiiv^' of the copper mines of Sinai liad begun by the time of Snefru 
and Chufii ; and there is a column of tlie time of Amcnemha, the twenty-fourth 
century n.C., mentioning gold mines in Nubia. 

A testimony to the high antiquity of literature is tlic fact that mention of an 
“overseer of the house of books,’’ occurs in a grave of the sixth dynasty. The 
chronology presumes star-catalogues and continuous obseiwations of the visible 
stars, especially .Sirius, as well as a record of tliese observations. Treatises on 
^geometry, medicine, philosophy, have come down to us. .Poetical literature is 
predominantly religious and solemn ; and the historical compositions arg similar. 
I he division into verses of parallel structure recalls Jewish poetry. 

To the idea of immortality, which penetrated deej> into the being of the 
ancient Egyptians, was wedded the feeling for the importance of a firm tradition. 
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the ilcad arc preserved, those of the livin<^ 
are dust. Within ther circuit of the old 
Memphis eighty i)yramid.s look down on 
the ruins of a city of the dead, which 
ct)vcrs a tract 45 miles in length. But 
the city itself is destroyed all but a few 
miserable remains, and we know little of 
the date or the nature of its ruiv> Yet 
this place, the residence for a thousand 
years of the moniimeiit-loving Pharaohs, 
must have bristled with carved work ; 
though nothing in the Memphis of the 
living could have produced such an im- 
jMX'ssion on all generations as its gigantic 
pyramids. It is hard to realise ihe signi- 
ficance of these unique edifices. Solitary 
in time as in place, they are the most 
impressive symbols of permanence amid 
transition. The centuries that lie be- 

tween us and them arc insignificant in 
comparison with the thousands of years 
that lie behind them. It is not the two 
or three ilozen of centuries which we 
can reckon since their building, but tlic 
incalculable earlier ages needed to bring 
conception and execution to such a 
grandeur, that look down on us from 
their to|>s. No other monuments so 
magnificentl}’' testify to the duty of recol- 
lecting the dead, to belief in future life, 
and generally to the high estimate of 
the duration of things, and therewith of 
past time. Besides the rows of small 
pyramitls which cover the remains of 
kings’ sons and daughters, eastw'ard of 
each lie the ruins of the temple of Isis 
w'hcre sacrifices were offered to the de- 
parted monarchs’ souls. 

The living transmission of thoughts 
from generation to generation is the 
most natural way to prcjpagate ideas. 
But w’hat more effective contrivance 
could be found to secure such inalien- 
able fundamental thoughts than these 
ini"hty, awful, lasting monuments ? 13ut 
they ucrc meant to preserve much more 
n in their definite numerical proportions, 


is deposited a great part of the science of the priesthood. It has been very 
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rightly said that the calendar may pass for the chiefest relic of old times ; and in 
these monuments, pf geometrically simple and beautiful plan, we undoubtedly have 
before us some of the numbers on which the Babylonish-Egyptian reckoning of 
time was based. 

And what of the morality that accompanied this religion of B.c. 3000 ? 
Reward and punishment from the eternal judge arc the great moral forces ; good 
works, the fulfilling of the law, their motive causes. Obedience to the government 
iiivestcjJ with paternal authority, stands first. “ The obedient son will be fortunate 
through his obedience, he will attain old age, he will win the favour of all men,” 
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says a book of the fifth dynasty, a book beside whicli the Ifiblc is recent. Can 
\vc sujjpose so self-contemplative a society to have come into existence with 
Manes ? And is it a mere accident that the same moral teaching recurs with 
( -fjiifucius ? May not the orij^ins of this culture have lain elsewhere ? The 
further we go into the inner nature of Egyptian culture, the more clearly it is 
manifest that it must iu>t be regarded as an isolated ])hcnomenon. Special as 
may be the stamp of it, its fundamental ideas agree with what meets us further 
eastward. Writing, religious conceptions, a.stronomical and mathematical science, 
and technical capacity, the theocratic government, the organisation in castes, the 
forms underlying architecture and .sculpture ; all equally underlie the culture of 
Mesopotamia, of Eastern and Southern Asia. 

• Three groups of facts combine to prove an extra- African origin for the 
I'-gyptians. Physiological characteristics point to a connection with the T-aces of 
'^Vestern Asia and Southern* P'urope. In their paintings the Egyptians dis- 
dnguished themselves from all other Africans by the colour — black for the southern 
VOL. Ill 
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men, grey for the older Libyan, white and reddish for the younger. Again, 
neither in the oldest moniinients, nor in the post-C’hristian Coptic manuscripts, 
does the language show any trace of African affinities ; nay, it is almost impossible, 
says ]}rugscli, “ to mistake the close relations which formerly prevailed between 
the Kgyi)lians and the so-called Indo-Gcrmanic and Semitic races.'* Lastly, the 
oldest abodes of culture lie in the Nile delta, in the outward parts, or Lower h-gypt, 
which looks towards iVrabia, Phcenicia, Palestine — that is, towards Western Asia 
and the Mediterranean, and in the transition-country between Asia and^ Africa. 
The further we i)rocccd up the Nile, while the stamp of Jinticjuity disappears upon 
the monuments, the more apparent is the decline in style, beauty, and skill. And 
when we finally advance to Ethio[)ia, where, according to the old notion, the 
cradle of the Egyptian race was to be sought, we find, to quote Hrugsch again 
‘Tis the culmination of intellectual faculty and artistic development in l^thiopia, 
a hcljdess imitation of Egyptian knowledge in all that concerns science and art.** 
Asia alone, in various favoured spots, can point to early developments of culture ; 
while Africa, even to the most zealously-enquiring observation, can show only 
beginnings, and even of these the originality is still doubtful. 

The difficulty of the question lies in the fact that at the moment when the 
Egyptians step into history they are already so decisiv'ely linked with their soil 
as practically to justify their own tradition that they are aboriginal. No trace is 
found of the instability of immigrants. “ Immigration,** no doubt, is not applicable 
to whole races, only to fragments, who find people at home there before them, 
and impress their stamp on these in proportion to tlicir own number and force. 
Tliis is colonisation. The conclusion is not remote ; that a race, already scttlccl, 
extending over a great part of North and East Africa, reccix'cd the germs of its 
culture through immigration from without. The question of descent may, there- 
fore, be soK^ed thus : that a foreign origin is not provable for the major part of the 
people of lilgypt. lint the connection with other cultures presupposes partial 
immigration from Asia, and permanent intercourse witli it. Since, in ancient 
times, so copious elements of culture only entered in company with men, an 
admixture of Asiatic blood became also certain. 

The voyages of the Egyptians to Punt, the land of balsam, whence they 
themselves traced their descent, preceded by centuries Solomon*s voyage to Ophir. 
Egyptian culture was not always a thing apart. To the northward it had the most 
expansiv'C race of the world at that time — the Phu^nicians — and Phoenician settle- 
ments to the iif^rth and west. ^\s for Southern Arabia, there is no doubt that 
the herdsmen of the Arabian plains did not always exercise the influence that has 
made the land lie idle. The fertility of the soil, the favourable position for trade 
and sea- faring, the denser population, could once have freer effect. The people 
of Katanich, in Soutli Arabia, bore, perhaps, the greatest resemblance to their 
nearest neighbours in Mesopotamia. They had a complicated system of worship, 
religious monuments, written and })ictorial, political institutions, flourishing cities, 
an elaborate social organisation. On the coast of South Arabia once lay marts 
for Indian and East African goods. 

Buk the history of the interaction between Egypt and the neighbouring 
people is obscure just in those departments that arc of most importance for our 
insight into the course of the world*s history. It was only in comi:)arativcly 
recent times that Egypt came into contact with the states of Mesopotamia, which 






ANCIENT EGYPTIAN WALL-PAINTINGS IN ATOMS AT THEBES. Circa 1380 BC. 
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wc must regard as connected of old by access to a common store of culture. But 
the origin of its* culture 


and of its people leads 
us to Asia. Not only 
docs one endmost link 
in the chain of Old 
World civilizations al- 
low iteclf to be joined 
on to the rest ; an ex- 
planation of its exist- 
ence is possible only 
upon this supposition. 
At the other end, simi- 
larly apart, wc find a 
region of similar, per- 
haps even older, cul- 
ture in China, and its 
daughter -states Corea 
and Japan. Some have 
seen in I^uddha a fugi- 
ti\e priest of Isis, and 
thought that closebonds 
must have united l\gypt 
and China ; while others 
ha\*c assumed for China 
a wliolly independent 
dcvx^lopment. The for- 
mer notion, though fiibu- 
loiis in form, has a germ 
(.)f truth ; the latter, 
ex ]:)rc.sscd i n Bcschel \s 
CO m m c M da t i on of the 
Chinese as .self-taught, 
in contrast to the Euro- 
pean “pupils of nations 
historically buried,’' is 
not cjiily unhistorical, 
hut most of all ungco- 
grajdiical. 

Curiously like the 
country of Itgypt is that 
which lies between lh(! 
luiphratcsand the Tigris 
a great oasis, sur- 
rounded by a most 



< Insert region, rising in 
die north and cast to 


'riiL' so-CLilk'(I ** village biwllo," an ancient r'gyptian wooden statuette. 
% (111 tin* Museum, (ji/oh.) 


heights which form its limit ; lying, too, in a kindred climate, and a cift of the 
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waters in both senses, namely as an alluvial land, and as a land whose fertility 
must be called into life by inundations and artificial irri<;ation. The resemblance 
is so great that the idea of kinship forces itself on us. Here, too, culture has 
travelled up the river, after both mythically and literally rising out of the water. 
In the oldest times, which lie cv'cn further back than those of Egypt, it had its 
seat in Ikibylonia, not reaching Assyria till later. In the very oldest traces 
we meet with hieroglyphic writing, like that of Egypt the result of allegory, 
evolved in the single form of cuneiform writing, and with it the same tlelight in 
recording, the same care of tradition, even monumental tradition, which builds 
pyramids to put temples on — less durable, however, than that of Egypt, for 
Mesopotamian culture works only in clay. Examining the inner life we find a 
numerous priesthood, no less pou'crful, to whom in a sense the thing belongs, 
whose verbose reports of victories and triumphal butcheries remind us in their 
very style of the historical tablets of the Pharaohs. Religion - dispersed among 
the i)owcrs and phenomena of nature with the sun as supreme,— astronomy, 
surveying, were the priests affair ; nor could science here, any more than in 
Egypt, set itself free from their astrology and magic, even though in observation 
it made j)rogrcss. 

\Vc have less information about ancient Ikibylonian art than about Egyptian ; 
but we know that here, too, the best work in art is the most recent. In artistic 
endowments the liabylonians and Assyrians are far behind the Egyptians, but 
their enormous luxury favoured the lesser arts. The question of Accadiaiis and 
Sumerians, the alleged Turanian forerunners and creators of Babylonian and 
AssjTian culture, must be left to historical enquirers, for the Hyksos, too, a 
Central Asian origin is held probable. I'or the present wc have to do only with 
Semites, cither settled as in Jkibylonia and Assj'ria, or as nomad invaders like the 
Chaldeans, who conquer, and build on with the co[)ious materials amassed l:)y 
their creative predecessors. 

In the south and cast, Asia has ripened yet otlier civilizations- -the Indian 
and the Chinese — tlic former borne by Aryans, the latter by races of Mt)ngol 
stock ; nor are these dead. Chinese culture stands nc.xt in age to those of the 
Hamites and Semites ; and in its deci)cr layers much remains, in vestiges hidden 
under the guise of a certain originality, to recall Babylon and Memphis. It is 
miiileading to seek the chief characteristic in the history of Chinese politics and 
culture, as in Egypt, in their seclusion ; nor must wc too rashly emphasise the 
contrast betw^een the ("hmese and the inhabitants of the borderlands on the west 
and south of the continent. It is said tliat beyond tlic Bclur Dagh everything, 
conquest and commerce alike, pushes westwards, as the Pheenicians, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Cyrus ; on the hither side people arc content w^ith tlicmscivcs, and here, 
then^fore, culture, furthered by nature, develops far earlier, more abundantly and 
completely, but remains stationary for lack of rivals or dangers. At any rate, on 
the eastern side of Asia, there is no question of the separation and reunion of 
Aryan, Chaldean, I^gyptian culture, of a fertilising exchange, such as has wa>vcn 
the most abundant threads in the web of our civilization. The Chinese saw no 
race near^them which they could recognise as their equal, or to which they did 
not feel themselves far sui)erior by what they had achieved. Japan and Corea 
w'cre only outliers of Chinese culture. Soinctliing V)f the same kind occurred 
temporarily in the w'cst — in P-gypt ; but Egypt could not remain so long aloof. 
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The Chinese, Japanese, and Corcans are the only peoples whose exclusiveness has 
lasted almost tiH to-day. Undoubtedly it has had a profound influence not only 
on what the Chinese have done, but in a degree on what they arc. 

They did not, however, shut themselves up from the first, and with conscious 
purpose. There was a period of active intercourse with the west and the cast, 
which is not wholly prehistoric. Great powers in Chinese life have made their 
entry from without, if not with pomp and sound of trumpets. All the same, they 
came. • We see Buddhism and Mohammedanism become powerful in the secluded 
land ; Christianity, yet more powerful, in the Nestorian time ; and, again, at the 
beginning of the Manchu dynasty, in tl\c victorious missions of tlic Jesuits. When 
we look at the facts we see that what is important in Chinese culture is not 
isolation but connection. The Chinese of the last thousand years or so have lived 
in tranquil seclusion, but ideas which in common underlie the old culture have 
become great in combination and union. They belong to an age so remote that 
the history of Ihc cultured races docs not reach back to it. lUit their recurrence 
among the poor stunted i)osscssions of ihc "" natural ” races indicates the old 
combination. Not only in this case, but in the study of ev’cry sphere of culture, 
even the Egyptian, the liighcst place among the gia.'at problems is ahv'aj^s taken 
l)y the (‘n(|uiry into its ccnineclions and relations, its give and take in the ebb and 
flow of tlie current of culture and intellect. Here the interest of the special 
history passes into that of the history of mankind. All other (]Ucstions arc for 
us of only preparatory significance. 

Among the instruments of culture, (>f which the accjuisition is, by Chinese 
tradition, ascribed to the hanperor IIwang-Ti, many point to Western Asia. Like 
Nakhuntc, the god of Susiana, this mythical sovereign founded a cycle of 12 
years, and setllctl the year at 360 days, divided into T2 months, with an 
intercalary month, 'rhe names of the months hav-e the same meaning as in 
Babylonia. Jlis observatory recalls similar wau'ks in that region. With those 
astronomers of Western Asia, ancient China shares not onh- the pre-eminence of 
star-gazing among the scicaices, but also the intimate way in which, as astrology, 
it Is interwoven with all affairs of life. The Chinese are the only nation of the 
present day among whom ma)" be seen the preponderance \yith wliich tin's science 
of superstition w^as investcil in Mesopotamia of old. They also know fiv e planets, 
four of which have names of c(|ui\7dcnl meaning to those assigned to them in 
Babylonia; and about them was entwined a w'cb nf jn'ognoslics and prophecies which 
again recalls Western Asia. In considering the common store of culture, great weight 
has always been rightly attached to the remarkable agreement of astronomical 
notions wdiich connects ICast, South, and West Asia. In the common subdivision 
of tl\c ecliptic zone into twenty-seven or twxnty-eight parts, designated, with refer- 
ence to the intj'icatc path of the moon, as lunar “ stations ” or houses, lies a strong 
proof of an exchange of ideas. The stars of this zone leav^c wide room for caprice 
in the selection of constellations ; yet the subdivision is so alike among the three 
races as to exclude the assumption of an original difference. The Arabic lunar 
• circle, which varies from the other in very few eases, is mentioned in the Koran 
as known to every one. Among the Indians, whose lunar circle sliowj^ the most 
l)cculiarities, there is no m«;ntion of it before 1 1 50 U.C. In all the old Chinese 
literature, a general knowledge of it is presumed ; and it was certainly known by 
-300 u.c. May we, with Richthofen, assume that these “ stations ” had a common 
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orii^in in the ancesiral abodes of Central Asia? Vor the moment let us only call 
attention to the fact, that this authority docs not look for the Tirtit beginnings of 
Chinese culture on Chinese soil, except as concerns an imperfect tillage of the 
ground and the silk iiulustry. But the question “whence?*' can look for an answer 
only in the West ; and this pushes the origin of this so-called peculiar civilizalioji 
nearer to the roots of that of Western Asia. We liavc little information upon 
religion ; but the appearance of wShang-Ti, the supreme, after uiiom sacrifices were 
offered to “the six honourable ones, to the mountains and the rivers, and till the 
host of spirits,” reminds us how, in the Susianic texts, six lesser gods stood below 
the supreme one. Fhe tale of a great flood may be referable to an outbreak of the 
Hoangho, but it is im]M)ssible not to recognise many reminiscences of the Meso- 
potamian story of a deluge which we have in the Bible. lUit the great Vu — who 
leads the waters in their courses, and, as he wanders over the land, unresting, for 
this ])urpose, thrice passes his own door witliout entering - corresponds to the idea 
of a god of secondary rank, who finishes creation, or brings things back to the 
path whence they have straj ed. 

The Chinese arc a j^eoplc equalled by none in their exclusive devotion to 
agriculture, 'riicir old chronicles often speak of tlie “six fruits of the field,” the 
basis of husbandrv. ']"he\’ are said to be three kinds of millet, rice, barle\', and 
beans, to the greater number of which botanists assign a home in Western or 
Southern Asia. (.)thcr crojys now cultivated in C'hina were either imported later, 
like maize and buckwheat, or occur only within the narrow limits to which certain 
immigrants extend, like oats in North China. The Chinese in general seem 
unanimous in recognising in the “six fruits of the field ” the original possession (jf 
their fi^refathers in the way of croj)s. Certain elements of Chinese writing also 
point to another kind of husbandry, as carried on later in the locss-districts of 
Northern China and the lowlands of the Vangtsc, blessed with tropical summer 
rains. In the oklcst “ideographs'* for a number of common objects, wc find 
references to water, to ditches, to flooding, from which it has been concluded that 
a high importance was attached to water in older i)laces of abode on stcj^pcs 
which hav^e to be looked for to the westward of ICastcrn Asia. 


§ THE XOMADISINI OF TfIF. PASTORAI. RACh:S 

The .sleppo-7nn<j — »»r the of noinailiMii an<l rullure 'I Ik* natural soil of the liomatl, ainl 

its Gradations Mij^rations and exteii'.iun — ^’or^'ed displarenieiits j>f \vhole races— Iloims and frontiers 
Rapid ehanj:;cs in number of j^opulalion -Mixtures-- 'the economy of the nomad — Weallli an*! poverty- ■ 
War atid pluntlcr- The fui^itives from cullure- -Polities of the steppe -Transition to the settled stale 
Xomadi.-,!!! aiid eivilization. t 


In a zone crossing the Old World diagonally between lo' and 6o’ of north 
latitude, and extending from the Atlantic to the J^acific, lie the deserts and steppes 
within, or in contact with, which the old domains of culture arc spread out likc^ 
oasc-s. In them dwell races widely distributed, of great mobility, having great 
influence upon their neighbours on whose domains thc^v are constantly encroaching» 
whose borders they disquiet, into whose midst tlicy thrust thcm.selvcs, among 
whom they fix themselves, whom they reduce to subjection, whose culture they 
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disturb and destroy, while they themselves, slowly acejuire culture in the process. 
Most important ^consequences for the education of mankind have resulted fnun 
the fact that, in the Old World, the domains of the pastoral races have been in so 
intimate contact with those of culture that the history of the two is inseparable. 
In these steppes the miijration of the nations is permanently illustrated. They 
arc pasture grounds where nomad hordes roam about without fixed place of abode, 
but with an organisation all ihc more fixed for their need of cohesion. We may 
think oHT the plains of South-eastern hmropc, where one race constantly pressed on 
another, where the Scythians puslicd the Cimmerians before them, followed in 
succession by Sarinatiaiis, Avars, Huns, Tartars, Turks. As one views this ebb 
and flow, one thinks of Heinrich Barth’s words in presence of the ruins of the old 
Songhay capital, Garo : “ I was deeply struck by the spectacle of those wonderful, 
mysterious waves of 
jieoples, incessantly 
j)ursuing and devour- 
ing each otlicr, and 
leaving hardly a trace 
of their existence, 
without, so far as 
a]q)cars, showing any 
progress in their col- 
lective life.” 

We have already, 
in the first volume,^ 
c u r so r i I y to uc h (m 1 on 
the problem of nomadism, and there gained, as it seemed, a clearer view of it 
from the consideration that a necessary task is allotted to it in the development 
of great political powers. 

The term nomadism embraces a good deal. Tlic roamings of a horde of 
Bushmen hunters are different from the pastoral life of Masai or Arabs ; and the 
rchuclches of Southern Batagonia are, in spite of their horses, quite different from 
the migratory Abiponcs or 'fobas, still more from the Kirghises. We have in 
view here only the nomads rich in herds, a great motive power in the history of 
the Old World. They are ]>astoral peojAes, whose numbers are increased by their 
mobility, with ihc virtues and vices of tribes inured to war. Their eciuipmcnt, 
with the essential elements of the store of culture possessed by their period, docs 
not prevent them, when driven by want, from overstepping their boundaries and 
devastating the soil of civilization, like the shifting sand of their own stei)pc. 

Though under the constraint of the necessity, felt even in the better districts, 
for shifting its ejuarters five or ten miles every few weeks, nomadism asserts itself 
in degrees varying according to the opulence of its territory ; there is no absolutely 
llxed hold on the land. Onslaught of strange tribes often compel tlie relinquish- 
ment of good pastures, or at least prevent their being made full use of, 'J'he 
^llassanieh Arabs of Sennaar, who possess the most flourishing pasture-land along 
the river bank, and own .so many goats, sheep, cow s, and camels, that hprscs and 
camels of the finest breed arc given only milk to drink till their third year, have, 
in many years, had their whole country fed -off by Kabbabish Arabs from the west. 

^ Vol. i. p. 90. 
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It happens not uncoinnionly that indivklual groups of nomads have their whole 
possibility of pastoral life cut off by hostile tribes. The Ababdeh tribe dwell 
between the Nile and the Red Sea in Upper Egypt, Sennaar, and Takka. They 
it was who formerly attended to the camel service between Kcnch and Kuscr, 
Korosko and Aboii I lamed, Debbeh and Khartoum. Fragments of the tribe fish 
, in the Red Sea, and themselves hawk their 

' ^ salt-fish in the interior. Others go round as 

/! .♦ ’ pedlars. Those who arc settled in the Nile 

y/ 1 ;; Mi . ^ ! V’allcy live together in villages, and till the 

■v', '' W ground. Charcoal - burning, wood - gathering, 

: collecting drugs in the desert, arc the occupa- 

. , A I \\ tions of others. Those settled in towns arc 

/ U ^-r- - n , , 11, . J A ^ artizans and traders. Several again actually 

' j || ^^ci-vicc of the telegraph across the 

; Only tlie rapid increase of tlic licrds makes 

i nomadism economically possible. In its essence 

uSF^ it is extravagant, costing time, sacrificing power 

useless movement, and wasting useful things. 

’i Waste land and pasture land arc very different 

j|i their capacity for feeding i^coples ; but the 

;/ jf rS ' herdsmen are all the less competent to convert 

I ‘ greater wealth of pasture land into a basis 

I more secure existence, that they arc placed 

i i ' «amid natural conditions which play havoc with 

■! Y l^ke works of men, if patient labour is not 

, ' I opposed to them. The herdsman is every- 

i'.! ■: • !’■• where marked by an easy-going way, which 

' jsjt ' ’!•• even in the best specimens forms a contrast to 

inlv '' {» industry of the husbandman. The fiitalism 

fnilffi Islam has its root in the pastoral tents of 

pHIh ' - ^ Arab. Undoubtedly, much of the labour 

SHB ll^li ' ' culture is brought to naught by the indolence 

pugnacity of the nations. Nature mcan- 

■ while takes charge in her old fashion. In 

. ’ ' many parts of Central Asia and North Africa 

(ioat^kin provision-wiiiirt irom ^ shifting sand licrccptibly advaiiccs. 

hm! sizt\ (Bi-rljii -Xfnsfiiin. ) ^ i i y 

On the road from Karshi to Buradalyk, saiid 
is gradually covering the land, and on the right bank of the Oxus all culture 
is threatened with entire destruction at no remote date ; great poplars and tall 
tamarisks arc already half-sanded up. 

Deserts and steppes must have been uninhabitable to men in the earliest 
stages of culture. At the few spots where the steppe-land offers fertile .soil, it 
requires the importation of plants to make it available for human purposes, it, 
requires .vtificial irrigation, vigorous tillage, and in general an advanced agricul- 
ture and brisk traffic, liut where the desert appear^ in its true unfertile form, it 
forbids any man to live on it who has not found out how to place at his 
service the endurance of the camel or the speed of the horse. While it still 




< joat.>kin provision-walirt Ironi 'J iiuhuf.'too - 
ont'-twdlth hm! siztt, (Bfiliii -Xfu-st iiin. ) 
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presents completely untravcrsable tracts, it is in many parts never accessible during 
tlie height of the dry season to any but the best equipped camel-riders. We have 
no historic evidence as to the length of time that the Sahara has been inhabited ; 
but as tieithcr horse nor camel is of African origin, it cannot have begun until an 
active intercourse with Asia brought in the “ ship of the desert.’* The oldest 
Kgyptian monument in the la'byan Desert is of Tuthmosis II, and there were 
Herbcrs there before the Egyptians ; but that is one of the most accessible parts. 
The Romans found Fezzan, and perhajxs Tibesti, inhabited, while the Carthaginian 
cavalry was recruited from desert tribes. Thus all these data put us l)ack into 
prehistoric times. Stone implements have undoubtedly been found in the desert 
in most various parts, and in great number. Chipped splinters of flint occur in 
quantities in the depression between the Atlas and the Haggar Mountains, and 
tliey have been found by Zittel in the interior of the Libyan Desert. From the 
Shotts and the neighbourhood of Tlcmcen, 
southw ard to 27 ‘ north, and from Dakkel 
and Kufra wostw^ard to Western Morocco, 
stone implements arc recorded. On the 
line from Ihskra by Tuggurt to Wargla, 

Kabourdin found 367 flint implements at 
eighteen spots betw’cen 32 and 27" north. 

\\‘c have also |)olishcd stone articles from 
'raudeni. In many i)laces where the Sahara 
is now^ comt)Ietely desert, otlier traces of 
[)crmanent habitation arc found. Advanced 
forts, watch -tow’crs, castles, arc knowai as 
liaving existed since Roman times ; wdiilc 
near Wargla, and in Wady Midja, ruins of cities have been discovered dating 
from the days of the lierbers. What results might be obtained by providing 
wells in the desert has been abundantly shown by the h'rench. More than a 
thousand years ago culture was certainly more energetic in Cyrenaica and Tunis; 
devast<'ition of forests, aiivl destruction of the old arrangements for irrigation, ha\ c 
been the cause of the shrinkage in the cultivable land. Some significance must 
certainly be assigned to the rock-sculi)turcs, w hich show^ the buffalo, the common 
ox, the ostrich, and the elephant, in districts w^hcrc none of these animals is now 
known. Barth found great niimlxirs of such sculptures in Western Fezzan, 
between Murzuk and the Air country. N.achtigal, again, has accurately described 
rock-figures from Tibesti, the heart of the Tibboo ccnnitry. We w’ill not straight- 
way draw the conclusion that oxen w’cre exclusively used here in old times as 
l)casts of burden in the place of .camels — as in the ancient I^gyptian sculptures, 
the camel is never found in these, — but w ill merely fniint out that the presence 
of cattle would certainly presuppose a different climate and other conditions of life. 

Herds of reindeer, cattle, horses, increase rapidly, and no less rapidly decrease 
through pestilence or famine. This helps to explain the fits and starts in the 
Ijistory of nomadic races. There w'crc no t)astoral races in America before the 
Europeans came, yet by the beginning of the last century the plains of t^ic River 
hlatc country w'cre described as swarming w ith horses. The rapid increase of the 
'vild horses led the people to try and utilise them ; and whoever wanted to 
increase his stock, sent out mounted men, who in a short time would drive in a 
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thousand or two of lu>rscs. Uobrizhoffcr saw a herd of 2000 horses sold for a 
|)icco of cotton clotli. In North America, too. where at tlie i>c^inning of this 
century tlie Tawmees alone amonijj the IMattc River tribes possessed liorses, tlie 
use of them has spread witli extraordinary rapidity. 

Meat and milk practically form the diet of lierdsmcn. Beside these there are 
in Africa and Western .\sia the dates w^liich many oases bear in abundance ; 
thouj^h these often e;o to ])redatory neiyjhbours rather than to those who grow them. 
In Central Asia they get p(K)r crops of millet and barley, h'aminc and great 
shrinkage of population arc far too frequent. Thus the great ultimate motive 
force of all this roaming and shifting is again the insufficiency of sustenance, 
w’hether permanent or temp(n*ar)’, general or local. Men no less than plants 
have to live frugally in the desert. Narrow limits are set not only to their 
prosperity but to th<*ir victual, l^verything dei)ends on the scanty moisture. The 



farmer in the .Sahara is tiixl down to the definite amount of waiter wliich his 
spring or his w'aterhole affords. Rain docs not advantage him immediately ; it 
is too irregular to rely on, and is even undesirable from its habit of w'ashing 
down mud-lnits and irrigation dykes, damaging the date-palms, dissolving the 
salts in the soil and bringing them to the roots in a loo concentrated form. One 
can understand how it is that dcsert-dwadlcrs s])cak of rain-water as dead, spring* 
w’atcr as living. The amount of water that can be draw n from w ithin llie earth 
is not unlimited ; it varies according to the contributions brought by rain or 
inoimtain-brooks, and the care which men take of it. The failure or destruction 
of a spring may destroy the existence of a w hole population. Nowhere docs the chain 
w hich binds man to nature weigh so heavy as in the desert Prjevalsky mentions 
that a former population of 550 families in the Lob-Nor district had diminished 
to 70 families, numbering 300 souls distributed into i i villages. But even with 
these reduced numbers, the fertility of families is not great owing to the unfavour- 
able conditions of life. Troops of children and grandchildren like those of the 
l^itriarchs arc rare even under favourable circumstances. Artificial restriction of 
population is a much more frequent policy among desert-dwellers, though it does 
not always appear so plainly as in the Libyan oasis of Farafrah, where, according 
to Rohlfs, the male inhabitants never exceed 80, “because this number was fixeS 
by Sheith Murzuk." It is conceivable that in a niinow area the eye is sharper to 
detect dis|)roportion between territory and populafion. Ainon^f those, however, 
who roam within wider boundaries the dearth of resources becomes a limitation, 
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which explains the small number of children in the Turkoman tribes, the sweeju'n^ 
decline of the Moiiii^ols, and y)erhaps also the case with which celibacy has found 
;l footiiii^ amon^ the Ihiddhistic nomads, favoured as it also is by the Chinese on 
political i^n^unds. The continual wars also certainly conduce to a decline in the 
population. 

The purely mechanical change in numbers is connected with internal move- 
ments. Before their subjugation by Russia the Tekkes of Merv numbered 50,000 
kibitkas, or some 250,000 souls. In the ’thirties not more than 10,000 kibilkas 
used to be spoken of; but since that time they have compelled the Salyrs with 
2000 lamilics to join them, and have kept up an influx of numerous Turkomans 
from Akhal. With all their experience in the j)olitics of the stc])])c, the Russians 
were amazed at their number. The history of the Hi country offers an c\ami)le 
of sudden diminution. When the Chinese conquered it, about the middle of last 
century, they found it almost uninhabited ; they then set to with special energy 
to colonise, and in a short time actually brought together a congeries of humanity 
such as can rarely have been collected in one place by artificial means. 'I'lic forts 
were garrisoned by (diinese and Manchu troops ; Tartar husbandmen, here called 
Taranches, were brought from I'^Iast Turkestan ; then Shebays and Solons of 
rungoose stock were hatched from Northern Manchuria, and formed a military 
frontier under Manchurian cojnmand. Many criminals were also banis^hed hither 
fioiii C'hina, and also the Dungans, or Mussulman Chinese, who ])rescntly became 
dangerous. The most des])iscd clement were the Champans, exiles from South 
('liina. In 1865 the Chinese population was, for the second time within a 
century, slaughtered by thousands. The rising of the Dungans was in 1S71 
followed by that of the Taranches, and 2000 of the former were murdered in one 
night in and around Kuldja. If we compare the Russian statements as to the 
l)opulation in 1871 with Radloffs estimate in 1862, wc find that it was reduced 
to one-tenth. In the last few' decades, h'ast Turkestan also has been subject 
more than once to similar vicissitudes. In the ’sixties its emancipation from 
China began with the murder of Chinese colonists cn uiassc^ and when the Chinese 
reconquered it in the middle of the ’seventies, hundreds of Tartar villages were 
uninhabited. 

Deserts and stei^pcs are not wholly inaccessible to individuals. A merchant, 
a messenger, a robber, will cross them on a swift horse or camel. But this kind 
of traffic is difficult, and the roads traced by it across the desert are few. M\’cn 
to this many stretches of desert arc obstacles, being, as they are, conceived as un- 
traversable. We may think of the sandy tract between the Idbyan desert and 
the road from Tripoli to Murzuk ; or the Tarym steppe, which has only lately 
been crossed by bold travellers. A contrast to this droj)-by-droi) cautious move- 
ment is the march of the great nomad hordes, with whose terrible power Central 
Asia inundated the neighbouring lands. The nomads of this region, as of 
Ar.'ibia and North Africa, combine with their movable mode of life an organisation 
which w'clds together their mass in a common aim. Hence arise mass movements, 
which stand to other movements that take place among mankind as docs a 
flooded river to the constant but scattered trickle of a spring. Their hi^storical 
importance is no less conspicuous in the history of China, India, and Persia than 
in that of Europe. Just as the nomads roamed round their pastures with wives and 
children, slaves, waggons, herds, and all their goods^ so they burst upon the lands 
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of their neighbours ; and what all this baggage took from their speed it added to 
their momentum. They drov’c the terrified inhabitants bcfoi*c them, and rolled 
over the conquered land, sucking it dry. Carrying everything with them, they 
settled down in a new place just as they wore ; and thus their establishments 
gained in ethnographical importance. We may think of the Magyars in Hungary, 
the Manchus in China, or the Turks in all lands from I^ersia to the Adriatic. 

A tribe will go to and fro in the regular round long before the Iiabit of 
wandering is suddenly directed to a new goal. As for the reasons of if, we need 
only point to the frequency with which the best countries have been the goal of 
migrations which acted like convulsions of nature. Such were the “ Black ICarth ” 
steppes of Southern Russia for the nomads of the salt steppe to the cast, such the 
fertile plains of China for the inhabitants of inclement Central Asia, India for the 



Aryans and 'ruranians of thiC west, the sunny fields of Greece and Italy for 
northerners of Gaulish, German, or .Slavic stock. History shows plainly enough 
some cases of rapid displacement. Fifty years ago the Tekkes of Merv dwelt on 
the Heri-Rud, but when tlicy were driven aw ay by the l\^rsians on account of 
their [)lundcring raids, their centre of gravity sliiftcd to .Sarakhs, and at the end 
of the ’fifties they again retreated thence and threw^ themselves upon the Saryks 
of Merv, now-' w'cakened, chased them away, destroyed or absorbed them, and 
established themselves in Merv, where it is not improbable that they Iiad formerly 
dwelt. Merv had often seen similar change. While it belonged to Persia, at the 
end of the last century, the w^holc population was deported to Bokhara, while the 
Saryks who then settled there had already been driven from their former abodes 
by the Tekkes. These at the beginning of the ’seventies reinforced themselves 
with the Salyrs, and were in turn compelled by them to migrate to Merv. Such 
compulsory displacements were ahvays a pow^crful instrument in the hands of the 
potentates on the borders of the steppe. Khiv%a in former days attempted to 
fasten portions of the Kara-Kalpaks to the soil on islands in the Sea of Aral, 
and later in the delta of the Amu Daria. Somewdiat similarly, after the retro- 
cession^of Kuldja to Cdiina, the Russians selected eight hundred families from the 
Cossacks of Orenburg and Siberia, and settled them on the new' frontier along a 
distance of 2000 versts. 

The appearance of a nomad horde on the w estern border of the steppe ma\" 
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be due to dislocations in the far east. That a shock of this kind should vibrate 
through the whole, chain of nationalities from the Amoor to the Volga would 
hardly be intelligible if the whole Central Asian region was inhabited by them ; for 
in that case an impulse given in the far east would be like a blow upon a vessel 
which readily yields in all directions. But the nomads of Central Asia inhabit 
compactly only a chain of territories separated by deserts, mountains, and oases of 
culture ; and as this is contracted chiefly on the north and south, the propagation 
from east '4,0 west is easily conceivable. 

The history of these nomads shows that they have been induced to overstep 
their bounds less often by their own wish than by an impulse from without. The 
interpenetration of the waves has caused a motley blending of breeds. Where 
endogamy is not the custom, as it is with the Galches, the mixtures are so 
numerous and extensive that the most thorough observers long despaired of 
meeting even here’ with any pure breed. 

Among the so-called “pure Bashkirs” 
are found Tyaj)tyars, isolated groups 
among whom now Bashkir, now Turco- 
Tartar blood predominates. A district 
comparatively so small as that of Hi 
contains, beside C'hinese, Mongols, and 
Kirghises, no less that three hybrid races : 

'Faranches (Tartar and Aryan), Dungans 
»l)robably Uigurs and Chinese), and 
Shebays (Mongols and Chinese). I'urthcr, 
the Kara - Kirghises are very Mongol 
in appearance. All Turcoman peoples 
show traces of mixture ; and the ca])ture 
of women does its share in levelling up 
racial differences which of themselves do 
not go very deep. 

Well founded as is the notion that the steppe in its whole extent is the home 
of the nomad, we must not deny him the consciousness of an idea of home corre- 
sponding to that of the settled dweller. Conquest or tradition has allotted tracts 
of pasture to individual tribes or families, in which they roam from one years end 
to another, and find their meadows, their arable ground, their springs, their 
gathering-places, their hunting-grounds, their areas ol plunder, and last but not 
least, of sanctuary. Itven the liberty-loving 'rurcoinans of the steppe have to 
recognise the power of common interests in the use of the appliances for irriga- 
tion and the cultivated land which they nourish. Nevertheless, water, the first 
condition of life in the desert, remains the object of frequent fights. 

The Cossack Kirghises have not extended their wanderings beyond the Altai 
in the north, the Alai in the south-east, the Oural River in the west. A pretty 
secure southern frontier was formed by the hilly country to the north of Khokand 
and Bokhara. Among the Mongols the Ulus have defined districts in which 
small subdivisions roam over the pastures that have long belonged to them^ within 
which, however, we can have a distance of 150 miles between summer and winter 
pastures. Thus not only has flie Kara-Kirghis stock been established since the 
sixteenth century on Lake Issik-Kul, but the individual families have for many 
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decades used the same pasturos. The boundaries of these, however, are sharply 
denned where nature has provided mountain-ridges, rivers, or chains of sand-hills. 

Economically regarded, the nomad is a herdsman : politically he is a fighter. 
It always comes easy to him, whatever his occupation is, to pass to that of warrior 
and robber. Everything has for him a peaceful and a warlike, an honest and a 
predatory side ; and he shows one or the other according to circumstances. In 
the hands of the Turcomans to the east of the Caspian, even fishing and naviga- 
tion turned into i)iracy. Formerly cv'ery pasture-district of a Turcoman- tribe w as 
b(3rdcred by a w ide zone which might be called its i)lunder-dislrict. For many 
decades the w hole north and cast of Khorassan belonged more to the Turcomans, 
Yomut, Goklan, and others o( the adjoining stcp[)c, than to the Persians, its 
nominal masters. Similarly border districts of Khiva and liokhara were exposed 
to the raids of the Tekkes until the successful w’cdging in, either by force or 

bribery, of other Turcoman tribes 
to serve as buffers. The history 
of the chain ol oases w’hich con- 
nects Iilast and West Asia across 
the central steppes (where the 
Chinese have, through their pos- 
session of keys famous in the 
history of the W’orld like the oasis 
of Kami, had the n'lastery since 
ancient times) gives countless other 
instances. The nomads from s(nith 
and north w^ere always trying to 
get a fooling on the patches of 
fertile soil w hich may have sotaned 
to them like Islands of the blest ; and to every horde, wdiclher it retired successful 
or beaten, the sheltering steppe la)" open. The most serious menace may have 
been removed by the persistency with which the weakening of Mongoldom pro- 
ceeds, and by the effective lordship over Thibet ; but the last Dungan rising has 
show n how easily the weaves of a more mobile nomadism break over these islands 
of culture. Only the extinction of nomadism, impossible so long as there are 
steppes in Central Asia, can make their existence perfectly secure. 

The w\'i) s of the pastoral life, peaceful as it appears, induce those of w^ar ; 
our illustration on p. 172 shows how" the crook becomes a w'capon. In autumn, 
when the horses come in fresh from grass and the second sheep-shearing is finished, 
the nomad begins to think what raid, whether of vengeance or plunder {barauta, 
‘'cattle-making") he has postponed till then. Club-law" looks natural I)^ for its 
damages to the most valuable animal in the adversary’s herds. Young men who 
have never been on a baranta have to earn the title of batir or hero before they 
ma)^ claim honour and respect. The joy of possession unites with the delight of 
adventure ; and thus arc developed the three stages of avenger, hero, and marauder. 
On the low est certainly stand the alamans^ organised raids by Turcomans into . 
Persian territory, which interest us as debased offshoots of the thousand years’ 
blood-feud betw^een Iran and Turan. The historical past of the most warlike < 
I'urkish stocks has almost cntircl)^ been accomplished in efforts to break into the 
circle of Iranian culture. The troops have become smaller, w'hile kidnapping and 
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theft have conic more and more into the forej^round. A nobler motive may liave 
been at the bottom of tlic barantas^ but the alamans show' how'’ all nomad customs 
on the border of culture, where plunder is an enticement, have a tendency to 
deejenerate. We may say that the position of the Turcomans in one of the 
most wretched corners of Ontral Asia, shut in betw^ecn Russia, Persia, and the 
Khanates, w ith a warlike multitude of Kirghises from the Great Steppe at their 
backs, w\MS a desperate one ; but this docs not apply to the predatory neighbours 
of Chinav who had excellent pastures of their own outside the Great Wall. The 
attraction exercised by the wealth of cultured regions, together w'ith idleness and 
visionary love of adventure, has turned the nomads to ordinary robbers throughout 
these marches. 

•I^'ugitives from civilization, wath cogent reasons for leaving their ow n country, 
retire to the steppe, and often dangerously increase the numbers of the roaming popu- 
lation. lieneficent, culture-bringing immigrations, such as that of the Russian “Old 
lielievcrs,” w'ho in j 861 came as far as the Tarim in their search for their promised 
land Bielovodyc or “ Whitewater,” are rare enough. Since the cultivation of 
o])ium has been forbidden in China the opium-growers and smokers of Mongolia 
liave contributed to the w'ave of w'estw'ard w^andcring ; but these jnigrations of 
agricultural Chinese include or proceed from numerous less favourable elements. 
Roving Chinese, homeless folk, deserters, fugitive criminals, come in swarms every 
aulurnn to I.ake Dalai-Nor to catch a winter provision of fish. Outhuvs form 
little communities, bound together by similar fortunes, who dare not enter a town, 
or travel on the public road. 

The sources of the strength and permanence of nomadism liave lain and lie 
in the direction ^f the open country behind it, offering a place of retreat. In 
Asia the whole north of the continent lay open to it before the Russians had 
settled in the fertile river-lowlands of the Yenisei and Obi. The poor scattered 
hunters and reindeer-herds of Tungoose and Turkic stock could offer no barrier 
to an ev’'entual back-llow' of the nomad w'avc, which then felt its rear completely 
free. Hence the course of Old World history has been hardly less altered by the 
Russian con([ucst of Siberia than by the Chinese conquest and colonisation of 
Memgolia. By the fettering of these incalculable forces Europe has perhaps 
gained as much in South and East Asia. The great inroads of tliins, Mongols, 
and Turks, have for two hundred years been erased from the history of ICuropc. 
In Africa and Western Asia the sj>read of nomadism is stopped by the Mediter- 
ranean and the states which have grow n inland from its shores ; on the other 
hand, to the south the sheltering desert stretches fiir, and bej'ond, weak races 
w'ithout government form a booty for its conquesl. Upon these it has throwai 
itself in full strength, until there too its own creation, the broad belt of the 
Soudan states, built an ever stronger barrier to it. 

'riic reaction of the temporary political preponderance of the steppe-races 
uj)on their owm history and civilization has no profound meaning. The Mongols 
conquered China and w’cre conquered by C'hincse culture. Culture strengthens 
those wdio serve it, weakens those who opix)sc it. I'he latter, if they have never 
learnt to know* it, may not like to go without its luxuries, but they Jack the 
counterpoise, the regular labour by which the tasks of culture are accomplished. 
The colonisation of Mongoliii received its most pow'crful impulse through the 
dominant position taken by the Mongols in China from the time when they 
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conquered the northern kingdom until the fall of the Yuer dynasty, from 1234 to 
1368* Kublai Khan, the founder of that dynasty, was as great a friend to 
Chinese culture as was afterwards Kang-hi, the great Manchu emperor, and like 
him tried to spread it among his wild countrymen. From this effort sprang a 
systematic policy of assimilation, which, as finished by Kang-hi, became to this 
day a rule of the j)olicy of the steppe. We may express the elements of it in 
the words of a contemporary witness, Father Gerbillon ; “ The Manchus invested 
the most powerful Mongol chiefs with rank and titles, assigned i>aymenteto every 
head of a squadron, defined his boundaries, and gave him laws. They instituted 
a superior court, before which appeals against the chiefs decisions could be 
brought ; and all Mongols, princes or common people, arc bound to appear when 
summoned by this ctuirt. The Emperor who then united Chinese and Mongols 
under his sceptre, did more for the security of China than he who built the Great 
Wall.” To this momentous influence the Mongols most decidedly fell victims. 
The culture with which they came into contact was no less powerful than 
injurious and pitiless. In the first stages its effect was more demoralising 
than civilising. The judgment that a Chinafied Mongol shows neither Mongol 
straightforwardness nor Chinese industry, is true of the transition state. We may 
perhaps take it that the Mongol will some day adopt Chinese culture as healthily 
as the Uzbek has adopted Iranian culture ; only then he will not be a Mongol but 
a (Chinese. 

As regards the mind, the training which the desert bestows on its mankind is 
penetrating and effective, live and ear are incredibly acute, and the man’s sight 
and hearing arc his most trusty guardians. His intelligence is brought to bear 
only on the most immediate concerns of his monotonous life, and therefore liis 
mind is made up and his decision is swift. Trained by nature to achieve difficult 
tasks, he is capable of more than his compeer who lives in a softer climate and on 
a more genial soil ; and thus the contrast between his poverty and his strength 
inevitably extends his fancy no less than it narrows his intellectual activity. The 
three great monotheistic rcligicms are connected in their development with the deserts 
of Arabia and Syria. The stimulus to fancy, and the restraints at the same time 
imposed upon it, have had important results in fostering the religious sense among 
the desert -dwellers. The desert, again, is a training in political force and 
independence. There is the master, and there is the slave, and nothing between. 
A governor of Ghat said : “ The Sahara is a country full of slieikhs.” The desert 
races arc split into factions to an unusual degree, which docs not facilitate the 
growth of a strong authority. In this comparatively small town of Ghat there were, 
in Richardson’s time, tlirce factions, whose traditional rivalry was the strongest 
motive force for wliat one may call the internal political life among the peoples. 
But it is j;crsonal or tribal quarrels that keep them apart. The personal freedom 
of such members of the community as are born free is practically little limited ; 
while those who are not called to freedom Iiavc no impulse to strive for it. The 
difficulty of feeding slaves makes it difficult to keep many. Thus whole poi)ula- 
tions are kept in subjection, from whom everything in excess of their absolute 
needs is taken. Whole oases are turned to estates, which are visited in the time 
of harvest in order to plunder the inhabitants ; tliis is quite the desert idea of 
sovereignty. Thus the inhabitants of the JiorkU oa.sis, in spite of its famed 
fertility, arc poorer than their fcIlow-tribcsmcn in the mountains to the north. 
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Beside these permanent subjects, caravans and traders arc a source of revenue for 
\ the greedy lords o£ the desert. Small as are the sums to be earned from tolls 
and safe-conducts, they arc important objects to the Tibboo, Tuareg, or Arab 
sheikhs. The fiercest fights have been waged over them ; in i 876 Bary found the 
whole Tuareg people in commotion over a quarrel of the kind. 

So long as nomadism was dangerous even to Europe, it was to the interest 
of every settled power to check it. Now the task is divided chiefly between 
Russia «.nd China ; as Venyukoff says : “ While we hold down the Turcoman 
tribes, we must leave the Chinese to bear the burden imposed on them by history, 
that of the Mongols.” The practical princi})le of steppe jxolic}", pursued ener- 
getically by the Russians, surreptitiously by the Chinese, is the compression into 
an ever-narrowing space of tribes inclined to overstep their limits, which first takes 
away their area of plunder, and at last so reduces their pasture-grounds that 
nothing remains for them save to emigrate or to come over to settled life. Since 
the occupation of Krasnovodsk and Chikishlar, the Yomuts of the Cas})ian have 
been compelled, between Russians and Persians, to give up their old mode of 
life. They cannot plunder any more, and must needs till the ground and breed 
cattle. The Goklans, squeezed between the Yomuts and the Akhal Tekkes, had 
already found themselves compelled to make friendly advances to the Persians ; 
and they have become to some extent husbandmen. The Ordos countiy was for 
centuries the nursery of inexorable and ineradicable foes to the Chinese empire. 
Now China is master of the whole curve of the Hoang-ho, which embraces 
this steppe-country, and Chinese settlers grow their opium and get salt close to 
. the banks of Lake LJrgim Nor, or transact financial affairs at the courts of the 
petty chiefs ; and there is no more said about the intrinsic independence of 
Mongoldom. 

On soil that is capable of being tilled, the nomad in the deeper sense is only 
a usurper. Where he docs not voluntarily take to agriculture, Vainbery’s terrible 
l)rophccy will be fulfilled : “ The only lurking-place of the inveterate nomad wn’ll 
one da)^ be afforded by those parts of the stepj^e where bottomless sand or 
w'aterless desert defies the researches of civilized man ; on this accursed soil the 
last nomad, timid as the wild ass and the antelope which he has hunted out of 
existence, will end his wretched life.” Agriculture, being the mainstay of this 
rcj)rcssivc tendency, is treated by the nomad as a foe, wherever it tries to force 
itself in energetically, perhaps under the escort of a foreign nationality, since in 
the contest for the soil it is sure to win. The ancient process by which a 
pastoral economy, based on the possession of wade tracts of land, is supplanted 
by agriculture, more narrowly limited, but cleaving closer to the soil, may still 
be seen in operation in tlie west, where, in the valleys of the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento, since the occupation of California by the United States, a great 
pastoral industry, mainly sheep-farming, has devcloi)ed itself, in continuation of 
the existing hadenda-hus\\\Q<^'^ of the Spaniards. But when agriculture also 
established its footing here in the 'sixties, the old conflict at once appeared ; 
farmers tried to fence in as much land as possible to keep the flocks out ; w'hilc 
the owmers of the flocks had on their side the strength of their pow'crful land- 
owaici'ship. Quietly and gradually, however, they were driven back by an 
invisible foe, the higher profits of the agriculturist. The struggle is essentially 
the same in the steppes of Central Asia. The plough and the ox seem weak and 
VOL. nr JS’ 
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slow in com[)arison with tlic nomatrs spear, arrow', and horse. The licrdsmen arc 
for ever violently cncroachiiv^ beyond their ow’ii borders, the steppes ; and thouj^h 
culture grows, it often has to w'in back again the land which nature destined for it. 
In this struggle the nomad rightly sees the struggle for existence. lie knows 
well that land w hich has once become arable seldom turns back into pasture ; and 
he fights all the more fiercely because in the end he always gets the w'orst of it 
if he does not voluntarily take to agriculture. The advance of the Chinese 
into Mongolia mostl)' wears at the present day a peaceful garb; >'ct the flames of 
the contest bctw'ccn two forms of culture often shoot up afresh w^hcrc agriculture 
and the herdsman come in touch. “ But in vain,” says the Abbe David, “ do the 
indolent nomads of Central Asia fight against the overwhelming population of 
China. The country is being dispeopled from day to day by misery and by the 
great number of celibate Lamas. The Chinese arc called upon to repcople it, 
absorbing the remainder of the Mongol population into themselves.” 

Three w-ays have ahvays been seen in w'liich the transition from nomadism to 
settled life has come about. ICither a wandering race lias been compulsorily con- 
fined within so narrow' limits that the roaming pastoral life was out of the 
question ; or it has lost its herds in war ; or, lastly, it has lived so near a region 
of more stable, and therefore higher, culture that it has voluntaril}' given up a life 
free, indeed, but full of privations, in exchange for the repose and luxury of a 
more steady existence. This p»*ocess is gradual but thorough. It begins w'ith a 
taste for the luxuries of culture. Tea, opium, spirits, fine clothes, fine weapons, 
w'ill corrupt the most hardy nomad. Trade plays a great part on the stejipc. It 
becomes a factor of policy and ultimately of culture by satisfying w'ants, and 
arousing them again or creating luwv ones, until the nomad is no longer as a 
simple herdsman equal to meeting them, and has to allows his w ives and dauglvters 
to take up agriculture or industry, 'rhe Cliinese, born politicians and traders, 
employ trade with the greatest success as a pow'crfiil implement of policy. Trade, 
as a civilizing power, can only be fully estimated by him who has observed it on 
the steppe. Even if the swcjrd of China had been more victorious against the 
hordes, she w^ould hav'o attained nothing so permanent as she has done by buying 
out the Mongols, imixn'crishing tliem, and making them in a limited measure 
more industrious and active. Even in such parts of Mongolia as China governs 
w'ithout official representatives, Chinese traders arc, after the Ambans, the first and 
most influential personages at court and in the government, and the nomad is 
glad when he is allowed to conduct the transport-service by means of his own 
earners back ; like the honest Kirghiscs, who convey goods from Samarcand to 
Troitzka and elsewhere, a journey often lasting from autumn till the next summer. 
When the nornad accommcxlatcs liimsclf willingly to the settled life, his first step is 
to build a store-hut, wliich stands beside his tent as a symbol that he is beginning 
to cleave to the .soil. The w'ife uses this hut before the husband, who is away 
w'ith his herds. As time goes on, a hut becomes tlic standing winter dw^elling- 
place ; the summer tent becomes more flimsy, and at last represents merely a 
temporary interruption to a fixed abode. A good example of this semi-nomadisn^ 
is supplied by the Bashkirs of the southern Oural district. They were not ahvays 
settled in that hill-coimlry, but once inhabited the steppes of the Lower Volga. 
Driven into the hills, they have adapted their mode of life to its new conditions, 
without quite being able to lay aside their old nature. Even the acuteness of 
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their senses is said to distinguish these former rovers of the stcp]:)c from their 
neighbours who hi^ve been longer settled. Agriculture has not yet passed into 
their flesh and blood. hA'en where it might be profitable, it is only carried on 
as a secondary occupation. The Bashkirs of Verkhni Uralsk, though long settled, 
arc wretched husbandmen, and, as such, are in general far below their Chuvash 
neighbours. Their horse-breeding fellow-tribesmen stand higher. If we compare 
more recent descriptions with that of Pallas, we sec how little they have changed. 
Where flicy roam in summer over the southern spurs of the Oural with great herds 
of horses — the animals, indeed, remain out even in the depth of winter and seek 
their food under the snow — they have retained the same nature, the same customs, 
unaltered ; and the hunters and fishermen have done the like. Nowadays, how- 
ever, all retire into winter quarters, which show some progress in building and 
fitting up, but arc still the simplest and narrowest wooden huts imaginable. F.ven 
the Takhtadjis of Asia Minor, the Tchepnis of the Turks, of whom Humann says — 
“ They stand half-way between gypsies and Yuruks,” arc an example of true semi- 
nomads, living during the winter in fixed huts, but during the summer in tents 
like the Yuruks, who arc purely nomad. 
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SURVE\' OK THE KI*:D SKA GROUP OF RACKS 


The races around the Red Sea - Tlie Xubas and the iilea involved in tlie name — The I'j^yptians The fellah 
type — Tlie dark element in AhyNsinia Forei|;n admixture — Semites; urban aiul rural strains in Kgypt 
Turkish ami other blenrls (.'onnertion of Xiibia with Ki;y}>l — ICj^yiilian art a culture in its Nubian variety 

-Meroe -llarea Later bloom and decay — Smaller indepemltml iiolities- Transition to the jinrsenl 

lime — Abyssinia -(I reek influences -Isolation of Mohammedanism The Arabs in K«]iialorial Kast 

Africa — Slave trade - Hybrid i.'.m --Colonisini; and conquering; Arabs. 

From the Isthmus of Suez to the soulheru tropic, Kast Africa fcM'ms a region 
of exchanges between Africa and Asia. Both by situation and by distance the 
cast coast has been ordained to be the i)Iace on which should l)rcak the waves of 
Asiatic race-shiftings. d'lic invicsion of Egypt by tiu: Ilyksos is an old link, the 
march of the Arabs to Lake Xyassa a new one, in the cliain that extends from 
the north almost to the south end of tlic continent, and from 2000 H.C, to the 
present time. In certain favoured spots, such as Ivgypt, Abj'ssinia, Nubia, 
Zanzibar, the Semitic incursions have had remarkable fortune ; but besides these, 
hundreds of smaller points can he named where the same forces were operative'. 
Wc hold with Brugsch that the leaning of the ICgyptian spirit in the direction of 
Somitism can only be cxj^lained by' a long life together and by’' carly^ conditions 
of exchange between the llamitic and Semitic slocks. N(;r above all must wc 
leave out of account tlie trade extending from llie Nile to the luiphrates, which, 
before the Greeks, had crossed llic lilquator on the east coast. Nor, again, did the 
impulses in the direction of the eastern edge of Africa come to rest there ; in the 
wide desert they found space to spread, even to I.akc Chad and the Niger. The 
profound natural affinity between the Arabian peninsula and the North African 
deserts promoted the racial exchange ; but in this Africa was to all appearance 
even in carly^ times the more passive party. That the Mediterranean border of 
the peninsula with its Syro-PlKcnician coast overlooks Africa was a furtlicr support 
on the northern side to tlic assimilation of the racial elements. Such strangers 
as came in, came in by far the greatest part from the south ; Hoods of negro 
peoples, .streaming in cvcr-incrcasing extension towards that sc«'i of races which, 
from the position of its greatest and most important movements wc call the 
Erythnean or lied Sea group — not forgetting at the same time how great a part 
was played in trade by that narrow basin through which the Opliir fleets sought 
their wa^, binding Egy'pt and Phoenicia with India, Arabia, and Africa, ' 

Two great groups of races, phy^sicaIly often inseparable, and no less akin 
mentally than by language, Ilarnitcs and Semites, ulwell in this region side by 
side and intermingled. The districts where Hamilic peoples have maintained 
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ihcir purity arc far behind those where there has been a mixture , even in 
historical times tl>ey have been seen to retrograde, especially in North Africa. 
If one traces their original position and extension, the Hamites always appear 
in North and East Africa, west of the Semites, whose seats arc in Arabia, Syria, 
and Mesopotamia. Semites early appeared on African soil, but always as 
immigrants. Formerly the Hamites formed a wall between Semites and negroes, 
and could not but exercise a great effect upon the negroes, as the wSemites did 
later, lint the Hamites arc the aborigines of Africa, who even now in many 
places cannot be 
strictly separated 
from the negroes. 

The geographical site 
of the older habita- 
tions of both groups 
shows an eastward 
shifting of the terri- 
tory inhabited by the 
Hamites, till the Red 
Sea became their 
l)oundar\'. Hut there 
are indications which 
carry us bcj'ond that. 

The J'-gyptians, the 
oldest Hamites ofhis- 
tor)% assign their own 
origin to the south 
east, where their 
of which so much 
has been written, is 
sought. In any case 
the Red Sea la\' 

(juitc in their field of 

\ icw , and it is im- A Iknlouin of Uk'? AraMan dcscM t. (l Yoni a plioioj^rnpli. ) 

probable that the 

Greeks were the first to carry them over the Straits of Hab-el-Mandeb. The 
tales of old writers about the troglodytes on the Red Sea recall Gallas or Nubians 
more than Arabs. Mesoi^jotamia and, perhaps. Southern Arabia show traces of 
an old Semitic culture. 

Close and long -enduring contact with negroes has physically' altered the 
Hamites in so many cases, that, when calling attention (p. 246) to the mulatto 
characteristics, we said nothing about the original racial type. The primitive 
Hamites may' have been, probably^ were, much fairer than the old Egyptians. 
The increase of negro characteristics in the Nile district as we go further from 
the Mediterranean, \so strongly emphasised by Hartmann, which is yet so gradual 
that, as Munzinger says, “ the candid traveller does not know where i]jc negro 
proper begins,” points to an influx of dark blood, which in the course of thousands 
of years made its way slowlyf northward, and is always continuing. In limited 
districts, like the Lybian oases, the population is seen to grow darker with each 
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generation. One may assume that it was once lighter throughout North and 
l^ast Africa. . 

No doubt can e.vist as to the deep-seated affinity between the Ilamitic and 
Semitic languages. There is, too, a kindred strain in the moral and mental 
qualities, which nothing testifies more clearly than the way in which a Semitic 
graft thrives on a Hainitic stem. Since the arrival ot Islam the Nubians have 
become “ Arabised.” They arc, indeed, more ponderous, more powerful natures, 
enterprising to the point of venturesomeness, valiant soldiers, but over alUlies the 
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effect of contact with Scmitisin goin<( back before the period of Islam. In the 
ancient Egyptian lay a religious strain like that in the Babylonian ; but a strong 
delight in form developed what was plastic in the husk rather than what was 
religious in the kernel ; and there is no greater contrast than between the idolatry 
of the Egyptians and the Hebrew or Arabian prohibition of imagoes in worship. 

Agreeably to the nature of the country, the Ilamitic tribes of North Africa 
have submitted in the north to other influences than in the .south. In the north 
they were called to great destinies, to the cast as Egyptians (“ Retu ” of the 
hieroglyphs), and afterwards as Copts, to the west as Berbers, but in the working 
of history they h.'ive been thoroughly transformed ; in the south the Tuaregs and 
1 ibboos, true sons of the desert, the Barabras, and niimcrous smaller pastoral tribes 
up the Nile, were less deeply touched, and remained more faithful to their former 
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conditions. Arabs and Turks have turned the dwellers on the North African 
coast into Moors and ICgyptians, coin{)ortiny themselves with much resemblance 
to the tribes of the soutli. Morocco, Alj^icrs, Tunis, Tripoli, and E^ypt have 
always found it easy, when occasion served, to lay a lij^ht yoke on their nomad 
kinsmen of the southern steppe or desert ; but equally they have always found 
how hanl it was for culture in its most essential form to reii^n permanently in 
the desert. For a short time, indeed, the more vigorous nomaddom pressed 
northwaj'd from the plains 
down the Nile, and 
brought Egypt into bond- 
age to Nubia. 

In the two great 
groups, I ] ebrews and 
Arabs, the Semites arc 
still living and active 
members of mankind ; 
while the Syrians and 
A byssi n i ans who corre- 
spond to them lead an 
isolated life, living un- 
conru^cted wdth any cul- 
ture, and the share of the 
Babylonians, Assyrians, 
and Pluenioians in the 
w^ork of culture belongs 
wholly to the past. Like 
the Hamites, the Semites 
belong to the transition 
links between white and 
black, to which their j)Osi- 
lion on tlic earth’s surface 
corresponds. M en tally 

and spiritually they arc 
highly gifted, and some of the greatest achievements w hich history records belong 
to them ; the greatest of all being their work as teachers of monotheism. 
Judaism, Christianity, Islam, all arose on Semitic soil. The Hebrews are dis- 
tinguished above the Arabs by deeper feeling and richer fancy ; aiul both excel 
Hamites and Indo-Gcrmans in the greater energy — narrowness, if you will — of 
their religious perception. Violence and exclusiveness, fanaticism in short, 
belong more to other branches of the stock, but arc in general distinctive ot 
the Semites. "Nowdierc arc religious extra vjiganccs, to the point of human 
sacrifice, so wddesiM*ead. The Mahili’s general who conquered Sennaar had 
his prisoners baked alive. Spiritual cosmopolitanism, such as Christianity has 
approved, belong rather to the Greek than to the Semitic element in it. The 
^Semite is an individualist, holding faster to religion and the family than to the 
state. The eldest of the great empires w^cre no doubt Hamitic and Scrfiitic, but 
it was only by unlimited despotism that they succeeded in holding the tribes 
together. The Semite docs not make a good soldier, and they were accordingly 
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obH;:jed to win their victories with foreign mercenaries, a weak point in Phcjcnicia 
and Carthage even in their flourishing days. Religious struggles alone called 
forth the full valour of the Semite. 

In the Arabs of the desert aristocratic traits arc conspicuous, founded, no 
doubt, in their nomad life and the patriarchal system. Though, in the earliest 
times, the Semites of Babel and Asshur may appear to have achieved great things 
in science, it is possible that tlic Babylonish astronomy, calculation, and mensura- 
tion were of foreign origin. In later times they fell far behind the Arymi races 
in this line. Here, again, their greatest achievements arc in the religious field. 
The Bible and the Koran have been for more than a thousand years the most 
widely-read books. In the plastic arts wc may signalise the performances of the 
Mesopotamian peoples. The Phcenicians, too, attained a high level in art, and 
much pre-Hellenic work of the Mediterranean region may be traced back to 
them. In their poetry, as in that of the Hebrews and Arabs, passion and deep 
emotion arc conspicuous. 

In the fragmentary history of Arabia there is nothing that wc can compare to 
that of Egypt and Assyria. Rest and stability, essential to the development of a 
high culture, were absent from a countrj" over three-fourths of which permanent 
habitation is impossible. Southern Arabia may have retained culture for a w hile, 
but it ahvays fell back under the domination of the more energetic peoples of the 
north and centre, and w’hcn any purely .Vrab polity or body of culture came into 
being, it w^as ahvays upon the ruins of more inde[)endcnt developments on the 
richer and more fortunate culture-ground of Southern Arabia. It is not this 
culture, ever menaced, frequently destroyed, whose sw^ay has spread far beyond its 
borders ; it is the people of Arabia, sunk in nomadism, strong in faith, w arlike, 
poor, independent. Since Islam arose to show* beyond question w-liat the intlucnce 
of Central Arabia could do, the country has been even less knowm than in ancient 
days. Of all the lands of Western Asia, Arabia has least felt the contamination 
of the Turk. Arabia is far from having submitted to the rule of the Stamboul 
Portes, wdiich only maintains itself against its nomad subjects as a military 
monarchy. The Southern Arabs of to-day are so completely under tlie influence 
of the central clement, and the fanatical view^s of the Koran, that the)" deny their 
own descent, and take a ridiculous pride in ascribing to themselves a Central 
Arabian origin. 

The Arab, important as he is in history, and conceivable cthnographically, is 
anthropologically a vague idea. In a land like Arabia, fractions may no doubt 
have for centuries held aloof from all mixture, and have developed to a close type ; 
as w"c find wherever the Arab has set social and religious barriers bctw'ccn himself 
and other races, a task rendered easier by his aristocratic temperament. While in 
all Arab towns a medley of breeds confuses the population into a tangle wdiich 
the anthropologist cannot undo, the strong negro blood being especially prominent, 
among the Bedouins or nomad Arabs mixture is still exceptional. They regard 
it as a disgrace, even where the nucleus of a town population, as in Yambo, the 
port of Mcdiiiah, consists of temporarily settled Bedouins. PTench wn'iters lay^ 
emphasi| upon the difficulty of their colonial government owing to the absence of 
half breeds to facilitate the approach of the colonists to the native population ; 
and u'C are reminded that the Arab population of Algeria is essentially composed 
of nomads. The so-callcd Moorish towm- population of North Africa has not 
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shown this inaccessibility toward foreign elements ; it is one of the most mixed 
populations known.. Besides this, much Berber blood has in course of lime passed 
into the North African Arabs. VVe need only recall the prismatic [)icturc which 
the anthropology of the so-called Arabs of the Nile presents. Many ITababs 
remind us of Shohos, others of Bedjas ; others show decided Arab and V'enicnesc 
features with light coffee-brown colouring, and few only recall the Abyssinians, 
their kinsfolk in language. In these circumstances the fairest division seems to 
be itito 1 filter and darker Arabs. 

Dark colour is the rule among the Southern Arabs, the few exceptions being 
intruders from the ndrth. In Yemen we arc often reminded of South Italian 
tyi)es ; but in the mountains inland from Ilodcida there is an almost black 
Bedouin stock. The people of the south coast are dark, but not so dark as the 
Somalis, who are often as black as negroes. The beauty of feature among the 
Ilimyarites, which recurs with a coarser stamp among the Sabaians, recalls 
Munzingcr’s account of the Beduj : “Africans in colour, Caucasians in feature, 
.Semites in speech.” The same may be said of very many inhabitants of Arabia. 
In the country itself the distinction is into “red men,” viz. Turks and Europeans, and 
dark rctl, that is natives and black. Munzingcr thinks there may be a Greek admi.v- 
ture, the Greeks having once had flourishing trade-colonies on these coa.sts. The 
pecjple of Upper Mensa boast of being children of the Turks. The expression of 
the eye and the mouth alone troubled that enthusiastic friend of the East African : 

The physiognomy remains, but eye and voice change their expression with the 
age of the individual or of the race.” The population of .Socotra, lc.ss affected by 
■continental influence, .stands, Schweinfurth tells us, in langu.'ige and phy.sical frame 
near to the Maturas of South Arabia, but .seems to have received Malay and Negro 
admixtures. 

.'\nolhcr Arab type is offered by the great majority of the nomad Arabs in the 
north and centre of the peninsula and in North Africa, in regions where nature 
enforces a different mode of life and occupation, and mixture especially is less easy. 
The true Semites of the ile.sert are sinewy men of middle stature, with small hands 
and feet, narrow head, lips moderately everted, finely-curved nose, large fiery eyes, 
bronze-coloured skin, dark-brown curly hair, and scanty beard. 

Such is the light and such the dark man of the.se regions, with both of whom 
we meet everywhere, variously mingled anil crossed. We finil them in the 
double type of the Abyssinian races, where Riippell speaks of the Caucasian type, 
equally an Arab tyjw, beside the Ethioi^ian with oval face, large eyes, somewhat 
everted lips, weak beard, and nose not much curved. This is the type that recurs 
among the Bedjas and Dongolawis, and makes us think of the Arabian notion of 
the Abyssinian descent of the former. The slim build, which in the campaign of 
1 868 reminded the English of Hindoos, may be added as a universal trait. Rohlfs 
speaks of the Abyssinians’ hands as too small generally to be called beautiful, and 
says that the reason they are small and dwindled is want of work. Among the 
genuine Abyssinians, Riippell reckons the mountaineers of Samicn, the people 
round Lake Tana, the Eala.sha.s, the heathen Gamant.s, and the Agaus. To the 
Ethiopian group belong the coast-people and the inhabitants of the proj^ince of 
Hamasa. The Shangaila slaves imported from the west have the negro physiog- 
nomy. As a third type, Riippell distinguishes that of the Galla peoples, with 
whom he counts the Shohos, separating them sharply from the Bedouins ; their 
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features, in i^cncral not very interesting/* arc found pretty frequently among the 
Tigre })Coplc. Common to all three groups arc varieties of skin-tint varying 
from light brownish yellow to the darkest black-brown. 

Suggestions of the Arab and the Jew and Egyptian physiognomies are also 
noted. Over all attempts at classification and partition must in this ease be set 
especially the recognition of an unusual amount of blending. The ix)sition and 
history of Abyssinia leave no doubt as to this. “ Abyssinia/* says Munxinger, 
“ is like a rose surrounded by thorns ; to the north are Mussulman rages, most 
rebellious highlanders; the light-coloured Ilababs ; the Baraka people; further 
north are the Iladendowas, nomads from old time, of strange language. In the 
West Abyssinian borders is the Nile country, under Turkish sovereignty; in the 
south are the half Mussulman, half devil-worshipping Galla horsemen.** Never 
has any part of Abyssinia been left to itself. At every point it has had to submit 
to influences, peaceful or hostile. 

The Nubians, a nobler variety of the human species,** join on to the Arabs and 
Abyssinians. Many of the Nubians arc of Arab origin, while in others the southern 
affinity is obvious — as in the Hadendowas and Bishareens — who externally are 
very like the Abyssinians, and were, before differences of religion made their 
appearance, more closely connected with them. Riijqjell thinks he can see in 
individuals the old national features, made familiar to us by their ancestors in 
reliefs and colossal statues ; the face of a longish oval, nose finely curved, and 
somewhat rounded at the tip ; lijxs thick but not snoutlike ; retreating chin, thin 
beard, lively eyes, strongly curled but never woolly hair, figure that might serve 
as a model ; medium height ; bronze colour. “ This is the picture of a genuine 
Dongolawi, and these features are found among Ababdehs, Bishareens, some of 
the people of Shendy, and also in part among the Abyssinians.** Compared vvith 
the Arabs, we may say that the Nubians have more negro blood in them. As 
for the colour of skin, among the Bishareens are jX!ople of a blackish-brown ; and 
on the other hand, there arc fair Bedouins even in Nubia, perhaps tlic offspring of 
Turkish soldiers from ]k)snia ; but the prevailing tint is reddish brown. That is 
what the Arabs call “ red ** as opposed to black, and is shown in our plate of a 
Nubian warric^r. 'I'he process now going on of intermi.xture between Arabs and 
negroes throws an interesting light on the way in which these mixed types arose. 
We shall have to speak in § lo of Nachtigars remarks upon the hybridism of the 
indigenous Arabs of Bornu. 

The history of Nubia shows northern Africans and Negroes united in a 
common work, of which, as a rule, the heaviest jmrt falls to the negroes ; the 
direction of it, by political and mental supremacy, to the northern men. The 
appearance in Sennaar within historical times of the Funges with their power of 
forming states recalls the Houssas, while the Itgyptians and the Arabs play 
rather the part of the Fulbes. Nothing can be more alike than the way in which 
the Nubians have pushed back the peoples on the White and the lilue Nile, and 
the corre.sponding c.xploitation by the Soudanese states of the heathen lands to 
the south of them ; nothing more notable than the blind fidelity with which part 
of the Nubas and Dinkas followed the Mahdi, to whose battle cry “ ]^"issibil Allah,*^ 
— “for \hc cause of God*’ — heathens as they were, they charged wildly on their 
own people. Nubia, however, is more closely connected by the Nile with Egypt 
than those Soudan states arc by the chain of oases with North Africa. Nubia, 
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the frontier region between Egyptians, Abyssinians, and Negroes, the region tliroiigli 
whicli the trade in negro slaves passes, and where Egyptians and 'furks have 
conquered and raided, can boast less pure breeds than the more westerly 
Soudan countries. The Nubian-Kgyptian hybrid, known as a Nowallid, is a 
product of primitive times. The very idea in the term “ Nubia,” originally con- 
fined to the dark inhabitants of the highlands in the south of Kordofan, has even 
in Nubia itself become rather social, connected with the notion of humble descent 
and seryile dependence ; 
on which account the 
Nubas now prefer to be 
called Barabras, and re- 
pudiate their own lan- 
guage. When liurckhardt 
was at Shcnd)% all the 
slaves coming from the 
countries south of Sen- 
naar were called Nubas. 

The idea of “Nubians^’ 
can only be taken geo- 
graphically, being dci)end- 
eiit on a delimitation, as 
accurate: as may be, of the 
domain of the Nubian 
language. No doubt all 
N ubian ])cop!cs show 
much agreement in man- 
ners and customs, imple- 
ments and weapons, but 
joined at the same time 
with many foreign, especi- 
ally Arab, elements, so 
that even scientific travel- 
lers have been known to 
speak of the Baggaras as 
“ Arabs.” 

Arabic has long been making an advance in the domain of the Nubian 
language. “Only Arabic,” says Lepsius, “is now spoken throughout this region ; 
but a very distinct recollection has been preserved of the earlier Nubian popula- 
tion, and numl)er of villages arc still distinguished as Nuba places.” Ihis 
recollection, however, has often vanished before the wish which all African Mussul- 
mans feel keenly of tracing their pedigree back to the noblest families of Arabia. 
IVc-Arabic features arc more plainly apparent in Makrisi's exhaustive sketch of 
the liedjas. According to him, these extend from the emerald mines between 
Thebes and Coj^tos southward to Abyssinia, and from the Nile e;istward to the 
tied Sea. They arc nomrids living in leathern tents, l^.ach tribe luis its own 
sheikh, but there is no general head. Descent is reckoned in the female line. 
They breed fine horses and ciiccllcnt camels, long-horned spotted cattle, sj)eckled 
sheep and goats. They live mainly on meat and milk, are fleet of foot, and fight 
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on horse or camel back. Their weapons are spears, which arc made by the women 
at a place where men may onlj' come in order to buy them : Jarge bows of Arab 
shape of sidr (jujube) wood, with poisoned arrows, shields of ox hide, buffalo hide, 
or the liide of a marine animal, perhaps tlie halicore. They arc hospitable. One 
tribe removes the incisor teeth. They arc of warlike character, and have often 
been at war with the hlgyptians. Each tribe has a priest ; and w hen he \v\ants 
to pray, a leathern tent is put up, into which he goes backwards, with no clothes 
on ; emerging in a state of madness, he brings greetings from the ctevil, and 
prophesies. 

The Baggara “ Arabs,’* who inhabit the w hole length of the bank of the Nile 
between the Shillook and Dinka country, and Kordofan, and are among the most 
active, valiant, and spreading races of the Soudan, arc another old Nubian stock. 
Chiefl}' at the expense of the Nubas and Shillooks, they have spread rapidly over 
the plains of the Southern Soudan, and as escorts to the Khartum caravans have, 
in some cases, advanced far into the interior. 'J'hey are purely pastoral, and 
therefore completely nomad ; their name meaning “ cow-herds.’* At the same 
time they arc bold and skilful hunters, pursuing the elephant w'ith spears and 
swords ; and naturally also reckless robbers. l^crha}:)S the talcs w'hich the Greeks 
heard on the Red Sea, of hunters who crept up single-handed to the elephant, 
and cut his back sinews with a sw'ord, may have had reference to them. The 
liaggaras were the first to adhere to the IMahdi, and seem up to now^ to be the 
most trustworthy support of his successors. Their wonderful stjdc of hair-dressing 
earned them the nickname of “ Eu/;;^y-waizzies ** from the British soldier. Schwoin- 
furth calls them the best looking of the Nile nomads ; there was little that w'as 
Semitic about their appearance, while not a few' reminded ln*m of accpiaintanccs 
at home. Their j)assion for ornament and fine clothes is striking. The common 
people wear the indigo-blue shirt of the fellah ; but all well-to-do i)crsons wear 
scarlet, and ckjth printed in many colours. 

In Egyi^t, w'hcrcver Arab blood has not mingled, or has been obliterated, w’c 
meet wa*th another, if not very different, physical type. The Egyi)tian fdlah 
is a man of middle height, strong bones, muscular frame. The figures of the 
girls in their slim delicacy often recall the antique symmetry. The face is broad 
and round, wnth strong chin, thick lips, broad teeth, large elongated eyes, 
hands and feet rather large. The browmish and reddish yellow' of the skin-tint 
hardly ever lacks a ruddy tone in addition. The difference from the more delicate, 
slimmer Arab type, is plain. A herdsman, nomad, rider, reiver, the Arab in 
process of time has acquired limbs of quite another frame than those of the 
Egyptian, who for thousands of years has been a bearer of burdens, a hcw'cr of 
w'ood, a ploughman, a draw'er of w'atcr. lioth arc on the road leading from the 
European to the Negro, and with them stand on the same racial boundary, the 
Hamites, kinsmen by language of the Egyptians as the Semites of the Arabs, and 
many other quasi-mulattos in Western and Southern Asia and Northern Africa. 

In Egypt the old Egyptians dw'clt w'cdgcd in betw'een Semites to the east 
and Libyans or Maxyes to the west, separated only by the outer arms of the Delta 
rivers. ^()f these neighbours the Semites penetrated farthest into the mass of the 
people. The monuments found in the burial-places of ancient Egyj)t, the coffins and 
the jmpyrus-rolls, bear witness to the presence of individual Semites w’ho seem to have 
had rights of citizenship in the valley of the Nile, But eastward of the Delta we 
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find them in compact masses in towns and fortresses witli Semitic names. It 
was not by chance that the Myksos who invaded from Edom took up their abode 
here beside their kinsmen of the same stock. This throws a light on their 
invasion as only a stronger wave of a stream that had long been flowing. 

In the course of our narrative we have so often seen peaceful husbandmen 
losing their liberty and property under the sword of swift bold herdsmen, 
VVatuta or Gallas, VVahuma or Fulbes, that the earliest invasion, followed by the 
subjectioii of Egypt for 500 years to the pastoral stocks of the eastern and 
northern deserts, seems only a 
repetition of the fight between 
settled and wandering peoples, 
which has, almost without inter- 
mission, shaken all East Africa 
from the Zjimbcsi to the Medi- 
terranean. In this ease the 
herdsmen were Semites, and thus 
the l lyksos episode fits the more 
harmoniously into the framework 
of h-gy[)tian history. hV)r what 
else arc these races, whom 
Manetho makes the ancestors of 
the Jews and the founders of 
Jerusalem, who in ancient times i 
were called rhceiiiclans or Arabs, \ 
hut the predecessors of the 
Sab«Tans and Arabs who were in 
later da)^s to acquire North -cast 
Africa with much more ])crniancnt 
results? At no time or place do 
desert and civilized country rest 
in peace side by side ; l)ut their 
conllicts arc monotonous and full 
of repetitions. What went on in 

the three hundred )'ears between a Cop.icnu,d,.n. in train., {IVcn a photosra,.h.) 

the end of the old and the 

beginning of the middle monarchy? Mariette has suggested that tliere was an 
inundation of the kingdom by barbarians. Is it otherwise improbable that the 
unknown chaos out of which Mcnes raised the empire owed its existence to a 
nomadic invasion ? 

The llyksos governed Egypt five hundred years. As time went on, the culture 
and civilization of Egypt must have produced their effect u[)on these children c.^f 
tuiturc, even though to the Egyptians they seemed an abomination as much as 
their own shepherds. Nor did this inroad remain the only one. After the 
Hyksos came the Jews, upon whom the Egyi^tians exercised a deep influence 
spiritually, and who were not w'ithout influence on them. Joseph came ty Fgypt 
at the time of the last Hyksos kings, was well received by the king, akin to 
himself in stock but living in Egyptian fashion, and at Pharaoh’s bidding 
summoned his own i^coplc to the country. The Israelites, however, liad to 
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remain in the eastern march. “ Thou shalt dwell in the land of Goshen, and thou 
shalt be near unto me, thou, and thy children, and thy children’.s children, and thy 
flocks, and thy herds, and all that thou hast.” When Mo.ses led the Jews out, 
the whole people, men, women, and children, went with him ; and they disappeared 
from Kj^ypt- Must we ascribe a treater influence to the Ethiopians, Assyrians, 
Persians, Greeks ? Seclude itself as Egypt might, drop by drop these invasions 
one after another infused frc.sh blood, and a gradual transposition was bound to 
take place, which yet in the often recurring ages when it was itself unflisturbed, 
and able to collect and seclude, only made the race more peculiar. Thus, in 
contrast to other peoples of antiquity, this was a real nation, which, proudly 
conscious of cohesion, loved the land as its own and the home of its gods. 

Islam first broke up the cement of the old nation. The brotherhood of all 
the faithful, their equality before the law, which the creed of the Prophet establi.shes 
among all Islamites, naturally led to the blending of the Coptic Moslems with 
their ^Krab co-religionists ; but even now far more of old Egyptian than of Arab 
blood flows in the veins of most of the Egyptians of to-day, or husband- 

men as they arc called, from the Arabic fa/ak/t, a plough. And as the fellah 
inherited from his ancestors so much of their physical peculiarities and their cast 
of mind, he received, alas, their destiny, which like ca law of nature weighs upon 
the peasantry of Egypt from one thousand years to another. Numerous as the 
Arab immigrants may have been, they were absorbed by the perhaps racially 
stronger Egyptian blood. In the towns and villages of Upper Egypt, where the 
Copts lived thicker together, the original population has maintained il.self almost 
umnixed, and the traveller often comes across figures in which he .secs before him 
statues or pictures of the Pharaonic age come to life again. The eminently good- 
humoured but somewhat dull expression recalls the faces of ancient Egypt, and 
is in sharp contrast to the savage or cunning look of the xArab. In modern Ivgypt 
the Copt can move more freeh'. As a merchant, and in the lower official ])osts, 
he is indispensable. The black tuiban, once the Christian’s mark of disgrace, is 
now worn willingly by the Copt, who likes to dress in dark stuffs. The Coptic 
women are gradually emerging from the veil and the harem. In the Egyptians 
of to-day we have before us a substantive race, descended in a direct line from 
the Egyptians of old, even though for the sake of lajiguage and religion it calls 
itself Arab, for it likes to think itself of one stock with the Prophet, and therefore 
superior to the Turks who usurpc<l the Caliphate. Of nomad Arabs within 
the territories of the P^gyptian government, especially in the peninsula of 
Sinai, and in the Libyan Egypto- Arabian deserts, there are hardly more than 
300,000 ; and among them are the Ethiopic tribes of the Ababdeh, Bishareen.s, 
and Madendowas. To these belong thousands of the so-called Berberines in the 
.servant class and in the army. 'I'lic pre.scnt rulers and many grandees are Turks, 
who, with Armenians, Jews, and other foreigners, chiefly Greeks and Italians, arc 
in the position of intruders upon the 5,000,000 of fellaheen and Copts. So 
foreign arc they that in the Malidi’s camp all strangers, even Germans, were called 
Turks. People who do not merely cleave to the soil, but have grown to it witj,i 
all theif fibres, appear in a higher degree the children of the land ; and herein 
lies the fellah’s power of perseverance and resistance. With few alterations he 
lives and works as did the .subjects of Menes. It is his labour and frugality alone 
that have still preserved for the country something of its old position in the world. 




of El-Hazar is the first university, and generally the intellectual focus of Islam — 
and where there is the most active press, and generally the briskest exchange of 
thought. Arab-Moorish art has flourished most finely in Cairo under the pyramids 
of the ancient kingdom. If one asks for old Egypt one must go down to the 
mud hut of the fellah, to the water-wheel, to the durra fields ; the thread that 
binds the old to the new without a break runs quite at the bottom. Regarded 
fj^om this side, Egypt is the most important link in the chain of Mussulman states 
on the north border of Africa. Arabism and Mahommedanism, with thg exclu- 
siveness common to both, more thorouglily removed the traces of Greece and 
Rome, and of the post-Roman Christian culture, than these could do that of 
ancient Egypt, and thus this last gi'cat turn in the history of Egypt was the most 
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far-reaching. Thus the 1 lyksos attained their object when they adapted to the 
crude violence of a nomad horde the fanaticism of a new rponotheistic religion, 
such as was bound lo follow the old polytheism. 

The history of Nubia cannot be kept apart from that of Egypt. Wc have 
to do with one stock, and one frontier surrounds ICgypt and Nubia as a region 
of culture. Nubia, however, alwa}'s takes the second place, following Egypt 
slowly when it advances, obeying it when it is powerful, and again following it 
iti its kdl under the strokes of victorious conquerors. The IIamiti«- type of 
language binds together all the races on the northern border of Africa, and in the 
Nile valley to the foot of the Abyssinian mountains. The variation in the 
historical development of these tribes was not always so great as it is to-day. 
Nubia was not always so dependent. It cherished its own share of the overflow 
of Egyptian culture : though it was never a land w ith a culture of its own. From 
all the monuments, temples, statues, inscriptions wc can gather only that the 
Cush of the l^gyptians, the luhiopia of the (irecks, was a jnovince of the Egyptian 
empire, the frontiers of which were pushed l>y degrees to the south. In spite of 
the oppo-^ition offered by the dark-brown negro races, the Nahasi of the monu- 
ments with whom lighter tribes of Semitic origin, coming in from the Red Sea, 
were early associated in the mountain country between the sea and the Nile, — tlu: 
rule of the Pharaohs extended far up the Nile. Inscrij>tions on rocks between 
19" and 20 " north have preserved the remembrance of the great deeds of 
Thothmes I. As Egypt sank, Ethiopia, its junior, rose, and, in the seventh century, 
arose h'thiopian kings of Eg}’pt. The oldest monuments preserved in the ruins of 
Napata belong to the time of Ramoses II.; they are pure Egyptian, like the 
later works of native kings. What variations there arc point lo barbaric influence. 
Black goddesses more than once appear. A certain preference for the fcinale 
element, perhaps connected with this, often meets us in old Nubia, and even 
affected the conditions under w’hich the crowai passed in the kingdom of Meroe. 
Merc (ircek culture and language struck permanent roots. Nowdierc in Mussul- 
man Africa did Christianity have a more secure joosition for centuries. Nubia 
wais the refuge of Cdiristians who were j)crsecutcd in Egypt. Monophysite 
Christianity reckoned its adherents in an unbroken chain from Lower hvgypt into 
Abyssinia. Part, at least, of the Bedjas must, under the influence of the Christian 
kingdom of Aloa, have been converted to 'this form of Christianity, and there are 
said to be Christians still among them. 

Here, as elsewlicre, Islam has made a desert. Nubia is a w'cak shadow of 
wdiat it once was. Not only the P 3 gyptian splendour has vani.shed, but its after- 
bloom has miserably withered. Who w^ould think, lo look at the famous old 
capital of the Soudan, Sennaar, the king of w hich ruled as far as Wady Haifa, 
that it W'as not long ago the scat of so pow-crful a ])rincc. Six or .seven hundred 
straw huts surround the red brick ruin wflicrc the palace once stood. The younger 
towns which have sprung up in its ]>lace, like Khartoum or Suakin, are a poor 
substitute, Ethiopia, once famous, w’as forgotten even to its name, and the 
travels of Burckhardt, Belzoni, and Ru})i:)cll in the beginning of this century were . 
like a rediscovery. Like Mesopotamia, Nubia w^as a land of herdsmen. When the 
Nile used to overflow its banks and bring fertility, the desert w\as inundated with 
shifting sands, and the cultivated strips and oases along the stream wdth shifting 
peoples. A second Hyksos age came uj)on Nubia. Coa.st tribes had, even before 
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the coming of Islam, wandered in from Arabia, like the Sab;eaiis of Abyssinia 
and the Ilyksos of Egypt. Part of the powerful Arab tribe of the Tibctich, 
called Hetems, came some decades ago under the protection of the government 
from the district of Moilah into the Sahel, without comioensating the Beni-Amer 
and ITababs for the pastures and watering-places they took. The name of Arabs 
is borne with special right by the Shaikiyeh, who have a clear tradition that they 
immigrated from Arabia proper before the teaching (^f Islam had spread. Now 
as formejrly these immigrant Arabs arc most distinguished by their pronounced 
military feeling ; even at the beginning of this century they waged bitter feuds 
with the petty sovereigns of the Nubian states. Formerly they held a marked 
position among the inhabitants of Nubia and the Soudan, for the very reason that 
they were the only pcoj)lc who reiidcred constant military service. In Dongola 
those Arabs with their soldier -like organisation rose to the sovereignty. lUit the 
Shaikiyeh were also distinguished iti the arts of peace. Burckhardt saw better 
handwriting in their schools at Merawi than the best in ('airo. The Mamelukes, 
when driven out of Egypt, founded a state of their own in Dongola, with which 
the Shaikiyeh were thenceforward at hardly interrupted feud. In this new short- 
lived kingdom many of the evil seeds were sown which came up in the most 
recent history of Nubia, in which Jellabas and Dongolawis have earned a bad 
name as op[)rcssors of the negroes, slave-hunters, and traders, and arbitrary 
officials. They seem likely to be as ruinous to tlie rule of the Mahdi as they 
were to that of the Khedi\'c.' 

In Southern Nubia, after the conquest by the :\rabs, history took quite a 
different course owing to the outbreak from Darfour, probably about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, of the negro people known as Funges. Without adhering 

strictly to Islam -for Bruce saw numerous sorcerers about the Funge king — 

they were converted, and by degrees lost their negro character, retaining, however, 
so much barbarism that their most famous king, Malek cl Gahman, preferred human 
liver to any other article of food. The Funges rushed across to Kordofan, and 
extended their rule southwards as far as Fazogl. Like true negro kings they were 
content to levy tribute on the native chiefs, leaving all else at their disposal. In 
this loose way Shendy, Berber, and Dongola were once tributary to the Funge 
kings. When Bruce first visited their kingdom in Sennaar, lie found it defcTided 
by a military border, in which fanning soldiers of the J^'unge stock tilled the land. 
The pagans, moon-worshippers and pork-eaters, wore thick copi)er rings on their 
wrists and ankles, liruce was delighted with the orderliness of the camping, the 
horses, the equipment of these troops — steel mail-shirts, copper morions, large 
broad swords in red leather scabbards. 

While the Arabs found in Egypt, and the plains and deserts beyond the Nile, 
an opportunity of spreading, and have remained in constant movement, we see the 
Arabian immigrants into Abyssinia, that island of lofty mountains in East Africa 
grown benumbed in the course of ages with staying in one place. Instead of 
spreading, the Semitic colony have remained as it were stuck fast in the mountains 
and forests of Abyssinia, never even reaching the Nile, the most copious arm of 
w^hich rises and flows in its upper course amid their habitations. And thus the 
great historical possibility that the Semites of Egypt at the Nile mouth might 
join hands with those of Abyssinia at the eastern Nile source, has remained un- 
^ [I'liis was of course written before the recent recovery of Dongola.] 
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accomplished. In the foreign relations of Abyssinia, its position is more Arab than 
African. Among the inhabitants of the southern Red Sea^ coast a significant 
legend is current that Arabia once formed one country with Abyssinia, and that 
they were torn asunder by an earthquake. Some place this occurrence in the 
time of Mahommed. In any case Islam severed the connection between Abyssinia 
and its mother-country. As the part of the East African highlands, richly 
furnished as they arc with animal and vegetable treasures, which projects furthest 
northwards and seawards, Abyssinia was even in ancient times visited by the 

traders of Asia and Europe. 
Owing to this, and to its 
nearness to Southern Arabia, 
it became earliest of all 
Central African lands in- 
volved in the culture of 
Asia and the Mediterranean. 

In the myth and his- 
tory which Abyssinian tra- 
ditions combine, a medley 
as they arc of Scripture 
and paganism, Semitic and 
African, the famous Queen 
of Sheba turns uj), ruling, 
as the Abyssinians assert, 
in Axum. Her son Mcnc- 
lek, who called himself 
David, was begotten by 
Solomon in Jerusalem. Thus 
an A byssinian dynast}", 
with which all later mon- 
archs sought to connect 
ihcirisclves, was traced back 
to Solomon. Christianity 
was introduced in the fourth, 
century of our era. In 
these traditions lie three 
points of contact with his- 
tory. The Queen of Sheba denotes the connection, which the language proves 
beyond doubt, between Abyssinia and Southern Arabia. It is certain that, at 
the beginning of our era, Ges peoples were settled in Abyssinia ; the peculiarity 
of the Abyssinian dialect gives reason to assume an early separation from the 
Southern Arabic. The existing Ges language is simple in construction, easy 
and pleasant-sounding. It is already corrupt in Hamasen ; in Tigre proper it 
forms almost a new dialect, Tigrina, wliilc Amharina has departed furthest of all. 
The purest Ges is undoubtedly found in Mensa and among the Hababs. In 
any case, in the Arab population of Abyssinia we have before us the product not 
of greal: former immigrations, but of the same continuous infiltration which we 
find in operation throughout the east coast of Africa. The ground of the intro- 
duction of Solomon is to be found in the connection with the Jewish sphere of 
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culture proved by the presence of numerous Jews (called Falasha) in Abyssinia, 
and by the strong Judaic element in Abyssinian Christianity. There is no doubt 
that here as in Southern Arabia a strong Jewish immigration once took place, 
though when is uncertain. The last Himyaritic sovereign of Abyssinia was well 
disposed towards the Jews, and there were at the same time Jewish kings in 
Southern Arabia, and Christian Greeks in the harbours of A.xum. Even in the 
sixth century Abyssinia was regarded as the protector of Christians in the Red Sea 
district, and in Southern Arabia an Abyssinian king defeated the pagan and 
Jewish Ilimyarites. 

The often-quoted obelisks of Axum cannot be accepted as evidence for the 
connection with Egypt once assumed as certain. Some of them are quite small, 
some 8o feet high ; some rough, others regularly hewn. One has engraved on 
the front of its base, of elongated rectangular plan, a door with a lock, on another 
arc the coils of a vine. They might be the work of late Egypto-Greck craftsmen. 
Of similar origin perhaps is the sphinx-like figure carved in the rock beside the lake 
of ICncharo. On the other hand, at various jilaces in Abyssinia there are massive 
edifices. ^’ith thick walls of large .stones put together without mortar ; houses on 
elevations, walls, seats as though for assemblies, reminding us strikingly of similar 
ones in South Arabia. The rock chiu'ches recall Arabian and Syrian work. 

Trustworthy information about Abyssinia has reached us through Greek 
navigators, who traded near where the mouth of the Baraka now is, then at 
Mas.sowah or Arkiko, and founded towns. From .Adule near the present Zulla, 
the Greeks and Romans fetched ivory, rhinoceros horn, and tortoiseshell. We 
have Aby.ssinian coins with Greek in.scriptions of the fourth century, A.D. The 
spread of Islam all round its frontiers made the country an island of Christianity 
in a Mussulman ocean. Islam never took a prominent place in the history of the 
kingdom till the time when the Mussulman Gallas invaded the land from the 
south, while the Turks in the si.xtcenth century encompassed it from the side of 
the sea ; so that the connection with European Christendom which was regained 
at the same time was of little practical value. 

We have .spoken in former sections of the relations: of the southern East 
African countries with Arabia and Asia generally. 


§ 5. 1ST. AM 

Kxtension and limitation in place of Islam — Traces of Judaism, (.'hrisianity, Tai;anisin — Superstition -Local 
variations — Asiatic followers — Triesls and tiervislies, errant divines, fakirs, convents, lirotlierlloods, liadjis 
- -Islam as the carrier of ,\rab culture. Its civilizinj' jxtwer iti Central Africa Campaigns of coiKiuest— 
Aral) learning and science -.System of l.iw- — Theocracy. 


The .starting-place of Islam lies by the desert, to the southward and eastward of 
that whence Judaism and Christianity arose. The.se sprang from the most fertile 
hjstorical soil of the past — Palestine, Egypt, Greece, Rome — and were from the outset 
no lc.ss well furni.shcd for interaction at many points with western culture thiyi Islam 
was defective in this rc.spcct. It suffers from its narrow local basis. It is full of 
usages indicating a religion suited to Arabia, and this influence goes deep down. 
Mahommed’s monotheism took its ri.se in the dream-life of the Arab due to the 
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limitless and magnificent monotony of the desert, and. was a great advance from 
the polytheism of natural forces and star-worship towards a spiritual religion ; but 
in spite of all advantages, its power for development in a moral direction was 
checked by the lack of cosmopolitan humanity. 

That Islamitic culture is only made up from that of the races which the Arabs, 
in so astoundingly short a time, brought under their sway, is incredible in view of 
the unwonted rapidity with which their language spread. Yet some brilliant sides, 
fruitful too for culture, of the earlier dcv'clopments of Islam may be traced to 
Persian influence. In the intellectual activity of the Abbassidcs these traces 
appear ; “ in Mahmoun,” says Ranke, “ there beat undoubtedly a vein of Persian 
free thought ; ” India contributed Buddhistic ideas. So too, in Asia Minor, Islam 
takes on Turkish and Greek tints, and its elements in Egypt are different from 
what they arc in Morocco. The Moors, who were once settled all along North 
Africa from Egypt to Spain, differed essentially from the menial endowments and 
tendencies of Asia in their art and their industry, their chivalrous feeling. This 
contrast was early recognised. In its flourishing days the Islamite world witnessed 
a great slruggle for supremacy between the two great subdivisions, the Maghrebin 
in the west, the Mashrikin in the east. The result was to acknowledge the east 
as superior in rhetoric and poetry, the west in art and science. 'Phese last indeed 
always remained a sport, limited in place and to some extent in time, upon the 
old tree of oriental religion and existence. 

Pure monotheism is too abstract for mankind in general : could Orientals 
keep it clear of disturbing accretions? Islam developed the influence of the 
already existing monotheistic religions rapidly and in a one-sided way, in conscious 
opposition to the then political refuge of Christianity, the Byzantine ICmpire. 
Mahommed condemned the (diristian hierarchy of saints and the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which to him, with his need for sharp contrasts and no conciliation, 
seemed pure polytheism. But his next friends and rclatiotis have now become 
a whole Paradiseful of saints, who arc more passionately revered than any 
Christian saints. Miracle-working sepulchres, and chapels in which Arab 
marabouts arc buried in the Kubheh under their green-curtained beds, exist by 
thousands in the domain of Islam. Saints of this kind, as with us, arc patrons 
of countries, towns, professions. Every cori)oration in Mussulman countries has 
its patron, wIkj is connected by legend with its functions. In remote regions, as 
on the road from Semipalatinsk to Sergiopol, nothing pleases the eye so much 
as the artistic forms of Tartar sepulchres. Hills arc crowned with chapels in 
which the bodies of holy men rest ; and elevated sites arc sought by preference 
for mosques. The divisions caused in Islam by different views as to Mahommed's 
successors arc well known. 

The reforming spirit of Islam in its oldest form attacked idolatry, star-worship, 
murder of infant girls, and the like ; but traces of the old star-worship have never 
been quite obliterated. There is a remnant of it in the veneration of the moon 
by the tribes cast of the Jordan. The reverence for graves which leads a tribe 
not to stop at the tombs of its own ancestors, but even to cover the gravestones 
of othejs with kisses, and exclaim, “ Pardon, ye blessed,’* recalls the ancestor- 
worship and cult of stones which has been able to maintain itself at the very 
centre of Islam, in honour paid to the black stone bf the Kaaba. When Lepsius 
ascended Mount Serbal, in Arabia Petrsea, he found that the Bedouins had made 
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a ring of small stones, which they approached with religious awe, praying and 
sacrificing sheep as 4:hank-offcrings within it. Alleged footprints in stone give rise 
to stone - worship. Mahommed wanted to dismount at Damascus, and had 
already one foot on the ground when he was told by the angel Gabriel that if he 
entered the earthly Paradise he must renounce that to come. The prophet re- 
mounted promptly, but his footmark is still to be seen on the rocky ground near 
the Hanran gate. Among the advantages which the Mahdi gained by his stay at 
the foot bf Jcbel Gedir was the influence of the holystone which the Tagallas said 
they possessed there. No monotheism goes so far as Islam to meet the belief in 
spirits. Its Jinn are known even in distant regions where the religion itself 
is weakly represented. 

Among the Tartars and Kirghiscs the Mollah has taken over from the Shaman 
a whole string of superstitious usages, associated with the sanctity of fire, the oath 
over water, which the parties swearing drink, and other matters. The funeral 
carouses on the fortieth day after the death, and on its anniversary, are also at 
bottom pagan. 

Christian traces, again, have been preserved in Islam, most of all in Nubia, 
where they crop up from an earlier stratum of Christianity. Among the Bedjas 
Saturday is called “the little,” Sunday “the great,” Sabbath; and they know 
Christmas and Easter as well as we do, though they can hardly read the calendar. 
The Tartars of the Ufa government, while still Christian, used to revere the 
Mussulman saints ; now the converse is found. Islam early underwent Christian 
influences ; but it is rather a continuation of Judaism, the more Semitic of the 
two monotheistic religions which preceded it, and its conception of the Deity is 
more Jewish than Christian. It grew up in open conflict with polytheism, and 
in a quieter opposition to Judaism and ("hristianity. When it was growing, 
Mecca, as a great trading-place, had relations with all quarters, but especially 
with the Christian empire of Eastern Rome, which then embraced Syria and 
Arabia. 

With regard to the success of Islam in Africa we must not overlook a deeper 
relation between the religious ideas of prc-Islamic Arabia and ancient Africa. 
Africa was no strange soil for Arab nations. Circumcision, prohibition of various 
foods, polygamy, were indigenous here. The entire national and superstitious 
basis of Islam is familiar to every negro. Where Islam contends, as in 
Senegambia, with a Christianity that is not quite recent, this superiority shows 
itself. Here Mussulmans devote themselves to the same work as Christians, but 
Arab culture better suits the tastes and requirements of the negro. He adapts 
himself far more readily to Mussulman dress and manners than to European, and 
outwardly with better success. 

The limit of the extension of Islam in Africa is shown in our map of 
African culture. In Asia one can travel over Mussulman territory from the 
watershed of the Indus and Oxus all the way to (Constantinople. To the eastward 
of the former point, however, Islam recurs only in larger or smaller groups, 
consisting practically of Shiites, the Badakshan people, most of tlie Baltis, the 
Dards of Astor and Gilgit, and the Cashmerees. Here Islam has gained| ground 
on Buddhism. In India forty millions of Mussulmans, who formerly stood to the 
Hindoos in the position of rulers, form a little world apart ; politically the most 
forcible, the most enthusiastically united, the most formidable constituent of the 
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British Empire in India. The memory of the last brilliant days of India under 
Mussulman leadership does not easily die out. 

The civilized inhabitants of West and Central Asia arc among the most fanatical 
of Mussulmans. In spite of their amiability, the Persians arc often more reserved 
towards Christians than Arabs arc ; and Afghans still more so. Persian 
merchants may be seen on the paddle-boxes of the Volga and Caspian steamers, 
praying towards Mecca ; and special kitchens arc reserved for tliem that they 
may not have to cat with Christians. The Tartars imitate them, as though the 
neighbourhood of Christendom had an invigorating effect upon Islam, which has 
of recent years gained proscljlcs by hundreds among Christian Tartars and 
Chuvashes. Throughout Turkestan and the Volga country on the borders of 
Europe and Asia, the Mussulman religion is strongly represented. Almost every 
Bashkir village has its mosque and its cemetery, placed conspicuously on the 
road, surrounded by a hedge or by trees, and containing graves of the simplest 
kind, often only regularly-laid heaps of stone, a yard high ; often, again, mounds 
of earth with small wooden poles stuck in them. Among the handsomest, largest, 
and oldest monuments of a Turkestan town arc several mosques, often covered 
with a Chinese pointed roof, in addition to a Greek church. Religious fanaticism 
takes for a time political forms, and swings back to its point of rest in mysticism. 
The spirit of AH, the converter of Central Asia, a bloodthirsty apostle of the new 
faith, whose grave at Mazar-i-Sherif, near Baikh, is a place of pilgrimage for all 
Central Asiatic Moslems, breathes through their region till the present day. Here, 
and on to the frontier of China, the contrast with Buddhism, and perhaps the 
national contrast between Turk and Mongol, must have a strengthening effect 
upon the faith of Dzungars, Dungans, Taranches, Panthays, and other 
Mussulman groups of far ("cntral Asia. 

Islam has its priests of lower and higher rank ; among some, as the Persians 
and Turkomans, their influence is small ; elsewhere it is larger, as in I'lgypt and 
among the Moghrebins, where the ceremonies, prayer, ablution, prostration, 
preaching, prevent an attractive form of divine worship. The Mahdi*s mass- 
prayer-mceting, at which thousands of his followers placed themselves in rows, 
and prayed with him, had an inspiring effect. But much Shamanism has passed 
to the priests, and they arc hardly less slaves to superstition than the negro 
witch-doctors. Lunatics, idiots, and other mentally-afflicted men and women arc 
treated by Mussulmans with pious reverence. Mahommed himself was subject to 
fits of ecstasy, in which he received suggestions which he regarded as revelations 
from the Almighty, a condition which penetrates deep into the “ natural 
religions. Hairs of some great saint, sewn into little leathern bags, arc laid as 
charms upon the breast of women in labour ; or water from the well Zemzcm is 
given them to drink ; or dust from the temple at Mecca strewn on their heads. 
Among the Mussulman Jolofs, leather pouches with verses of the Koran, which 
hang from their necks in good fellowship with the magic horn, are as common as 
arc among the Christians grigris worn by them as necklaces, armlets, or 
anklets, or verses, again, of the Koran [?], sharks’ or jackals’ teeth, bones, qr 
wood iii a. metal box on the breast. Not only dervishes and fakirs, such as 
in Central Asiatic towns inhabit little mud huts built against the tombstones in 
the cemeteries, rank with the priestly class ; the circle of religious functions includes 
even snake-conjuring, including the feat of eating a snake (which has previously 
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been deprived of its poison-glands), from the tail upwards, the conjuror getting 
severely bitten all the time by the head. This may be a degraded form of an 
idea that is found in many places — even Islam has its Asclcpius in Sheikh 
Sheridi, whose miracles are performed with a snake that cures all diseases, — but 
at any rate it shows a pronounced tendency to the most materialistic presentation 
of an idea. 

Islam is not wanting in formalists and supporters of things as they arc — 
passionate opponents of all innovation and reform. Here as everywhere an 
enthusiast with ideas of reform is uncomfortable to prelates and dignitaries. The 
same cause is often served by inspired ascetics, who have more than once succeeded 
at critical moments of history in electrifying a people sunk in luxury. Some 
decades ago a religious reformation was started in North Africa by the Order of 
the Senoussi brethren, which has h?id political consequences. It imposed sacrifices 
on the population, but gained them over nevertheless, till they were ready to do 
comi)iilsory services for it, and it found the judicial power on its side when there 
was a question of compelling such services. The Senoussi, like the Jesuits, got hold 
of the schools. It has declared war against the pcople*s pet luxuries, looking with 
an unfavourable eye on coffee, while its Moroccan members regard tea as harmless. 
It will not even allow smoking. Women are forbidden to enter its places of 
worshij), and it wishes to exclude them from the anniversary festivals of saints, 
which the men do not like, as at these popular festivals the women have to see 
that they arc supplied with food. When the founder of the order wished to 
preach in Cairo, Sheikh Hanik launched an anathema at him and got him shut 
up. There have always been fakir villages in the hermits’ country of Egypt and 
Nubia, in which dwell none but these holy men, priests without any priestly 
charge. They can read and write, they allow no music, no dance, no festival, 
and therefore have the reputation of great sanctity. The sheikh of such a village 
is the greatest fakir of the neighbourhood, and is believed in as a prophet by 
every one. Many private persons besides live in the odour of sanctity. As the 
Mussulman powers decayed, politics became blended with religion. It was in 
soil like this that Mahdism grew. The first Mahdi was a dervish from the little 
village of Uba on the White Nile ; his supporters were fakirs and citizens who 
w^cre respected as saints, and were influential accordingly. The French maintain 
that in the Algerian rising of 1830 they felt the hand of the secret societies com- 
posed of these political conspirators in religious garb. 

Political movements among these Orientals cenne in like epidemics. The 
Arabs especially arc carried on in their political hopes and plans by a high 
community of ideal, which makes up for the lack of practical unity. The posses- 
sion of common places of pilgrimage, especially Mecca, which forms a local centre 
for the religious consciousness more cfTcctive than Jerusalem or Rome has ever 
been, is of greater importance in this respect. Mecca is visited yearly by thousands 
of pilgrims ; those w^ho come from furthest off frequently being years away from 
home. How many Hadjis w'ho have seen the splendour of Islam in its holy 
jDlaccs go forth into the w^orld to proclaim it to others ! They experience practi- 
cally the influence of a religion which brings together men from the Niger, from 
Celebes, from Thrace, from India, and gives them a deep sense of communion. 
To have tested this means rfiore than all the “ five things ” which the Moslem 
needs to be a Hadji, the pious purpose, the presence on the Mount Arafu, the 
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pilgrim’s dress, the seven circuits round the House of God, the walk between the 
two hills Stafa and Mania. The pilgrimage to Mecca is a pious operation, but 
not necessary to blessedness. Islam is a practical religion. By origin and 
development it is cut out for a propaganda and has .succeeded accordingly. 

Missions and other active forms of agitation arc ever bearin'^ Islam farther 
into Asia and Africa. It was still possible for Living.stone to declare in his Last 
Journal that the Mussulmans of Central Africa indeed teach their children to read 
the Koran ; but only they do .so, and it has never been translated.* Many 

servants adopt Mu.ssul- 

■ man usages as to eating, 

but offer no prayers ; 
though they will under- 
go circumcision in order 
to qualify themselves 
to slaughter animals for 
their ma.sters. But this 
has now materially 
altered. Wandering 
priests, mendicant 
monks, dervishes, are 
an old institution of 
Islam. Set free from 
the high schools as an 
P ^ 

often nearly akin to 
swindlers, they about 

bearing afar such ideas 
as they have acquired. 
From Mecca as a centre, 

1 . . ■ * / .’ t 

throUj^h India and 

A iakii' of tht: Shukuriy^h tribe. (I^'roni a drawing bv K. J3iicljta. ) Afric«l, Collecting offcr 

ings for the shrines, 

trading in amulets, pro.selytising, inquiring, and spying — connoisseurs in all the 
business of conspiracy, and they have undermined whole kingdoms with their 
.secret societies. The position of thc.se divines in Mussulman .society varies 
between contempt willingly borne and reverence extorted by religion. They 
are often regarded as superfluous and burden.some, but no one ventures 
altogether to set them aside. Among races steeped like the desert Arabs in 
fanaticism, the.se strange saints are indi.spcn.sablc, though their form of Islam is 
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coarser and their theological knowledge less than that of any tent-dwelling sheikh. 

Between Byzantium and Persia political tendencies soon developed, and as 
Arabia sent forth in constant succession men able to win victories under the 
Crcsccn^ the faith bore Arab culture far beyond the borders of the peninsula, and 
there arose what has been called a civilization in which the religious sentiment 
takes the lead of everything. Professors of Islafti felt the superiority of this 
culture, even where from a material point of view it stood below many others 
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over which it had risen to rule by the force of faith and the sword. For centuries 
Mussulman states were the greatest powers known in Africa and great part of 
Asia. These were not content with the profession of Islam, but must needs be 
genuine Arabs. They adopted the bearing and the weapons of Arabs. To this 
day the ruling stocks of the African desert and the Soudan, even those in remote 
Baghirmi, trace their descent from dwellers in Mecca or Yemen. Even the 
Kabardians of the Caucasus hold themselves to be descended from the Arabs. In 
Africa indeed it is not pure imagination. Ibn Batula affirms that certain Arab 
tribes of Mauritania, including the Sanhajad, are of South Arabian stock, and 
belong to the group of the Ilimyarites, whom even in dress and mode of hut- 
building he compares with the Moghrebin. Mere externals form the profcs.sors 
of Islam into a great fraternity, recogni.sable everywhere. The sandalwood rosaries 
of the Mecca pilgrims, all the formulary of prayer and .sacrifice, the 2>ilgi'i>riage, 
and festivals, the turbans of various colours, the loo.sc-flowing clothes, in more 
limited districts small marks like the burnous of the Moghrebins, or even the blue 
strijie in the cloth worn by the Abyssinian Mussulman, or, to pass to a higher 
level, community of language, at least in certain formuUe which act as a signal 
for recognition, contribute to the feeling of unity which the cast in its political 
disintegration needs as much as mediaeval Eurojie needed Rome. “ The j)ridc,” 
says Munzinger, “ which every M us.sulman joeople feels, is the offspring of unity, 
of the sense of kinshij). Me has a religious j)atriotism which passes over friend- 
.shiji or family.” It is part of the Mo.slern’s comfort in life that his life is hedged 
in by innumerable little traditions and distinctions, for in these he most easily 
finds the difference between him.self and the infidel. The only time that Vambery 
ran a risk of being rccogni.sed in his di.sguisc as a mendicant priest was when a 
colleague was surpri.sed to see that tlic hair on his arms lay neither ujnvards nor 
downwards. Sonnites and Shiites respectively wash their arms from elbow to 
knuckles and in the contrary direction. Burckhardt was in danger of being taken 
for a European through washing his mouth with water after instead of before 
drinking coffee. 

The Arabs as a race have never arrived at the rejjoseful state of manufacturing, 
on their own account, material flowing in from without ; their activity has fulfilled 
itself in conquest and extension. Though in the first century after Mahommed 
the exiiansivc force of the race acted ixjwcrfully in all directions, coming in contact 
no Ic.ss with eastern than with western civilization, this lasted so short a time 
that little, indeed nothing of it, came back with them. For a time a new meaning 
was put into the life of the stock. By union it had .seen its forces grow stu2:)cn- 
dously ; certain branches of literature flourished ; talents of the mo.st various 
kinds were quickened and stimulated. But the task .soon became too great for 
the true intimate adherents of the Prophet, the Lshmaelites, the valiant .sons of 
the desert, unu.sed to sedentary culture. They founded the greatness of I.slam, 
but also contributed to its retrogression. When they settled they soon fell into 
idleness, or sunk under the culture which they had conquered with arms not wath 
brain.s. Islam flowered most splendidly in non-Mussulman countries. Wc must 
keep the Arabs .separate from the Nubians, Egyptians, Mauritanians, hidd9n under 
the garb of Arab culture ; though the .separation cannot everywhere lx; maintained. 
In liigyi)t, the history of which is somewhat better known than that of other parts 
of North Africa, the term Arabs is aji^dicd to the inhabitants who can be 
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proved not to have settled in the Nile Valley till later, and to have founded 
villages with certain privileges. Through their free descent an/l their more manly 
character they are markedly distinguished from the fellaheen, the original peasantry 
who have become degraded by the serfage of a thousand years. Bedouin is the 
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name given only to the free son of the desert, who swarms throughout the coast 
districts. 

These distinctions are aided by language. The Moghrebin dialect of North- 
west Africa shows a variation from the pure Arabic chiefly in the number of 
Berber and Romance expressions which the Arabs of Morocco have appropriated, 
adopting^ even constructions from those languages. This, however, is only a relic 
of the foreign admixtures which it took in on Spanish soil, where the Spanish 
Moors had hardly anything in common with the rcSl Arabs but their language ; 
and this degenerated in the mouths of Andalusians to a popular dialect. Under 
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the name Moghrebin the true Arab now understands Moors, Algerines, and 
Tunisians, who are known among other Arabs by the burnous. As a solitary 
survivor of the sway of Islam over a great part of the Mediterranean basin may 
be mentioned the Maltese language, a corrupt Arabic which established itself in 
the island under Saracen rule. At the present day it is full of Italian, German, 
and Provencal elements, and is the predominant speech of the country parts only, 
while Italian decidedly prevails in the towns. Maltese, with its medley of 
foreign < elements, can be compared only to Abyssinian and to the extinct 
Mozarabic of Southern Spain. 

Islam knows no secular law. The priest is also the judge, even as the mosque 
is a place of asylum. Ancient legal customs, ordeal by fire, and the like, have 
survived in Arabia from old times; and many of these cruel institutions have passed 
into the Koran, The Koran, however, is not a thing apart, but claims to take 
precedence of all political rules. Every Mussulman state is essentially theocratic ; 
and, besides, it is known that the destinies of Islam in its first century were in the 
hands of a great warrior caste, which recognised no private property, but divided 
the spoils among all fighting men and all the faithful. The socialistic spirit 
which forbade interest to be taken on loans has naturally been unable to 
penetrate far, at least among such commercial people as Persians and Moors — a 
Persian proverb says ; “ No trade, no fortune ” ; but it survives in many details. 

The Moslem, like the Hebrew, conceives of the Deity as a being prone to 
wrath. Since Mahommed received the intimation that even war might serve to 
spread the true faith, his elect have been entitled to do him service by means of 
anger, rage, and cruelty. This gives the basis for a peculiar ethical doctrine, 
Man need suppress only certain evil impulses, others he may allow to grow 
luxuriantly. Their fatalism might make us believe that the astrology and sooth- 
saying of Chaldean times was in turn active and flourishing in Arab superstition. 
It is hard to conceive how the apparently freest utterances of the will are burdened 
and fettered, and how the finest blossoms of natural disposition arc killed by 
it. Islam, as a religion of conversion by the sword, has not held forth the highest 
ideals, but in their place has left to the nation a heritage of rough force which has 
become an important element in extending it and to some extent in giving it 
internal strength. Campaigning in fanatical hordes comes halfway to meet their 
nomadic tendencies and unstable conditions of life, and has been constantly 
repeated. The insurrection of the Mahdi in Nubia against the Turks of Egypt 
was not .so unusual a phenomenon as many think. At the end of 1856 Ibrahim 
Shereef-ed-deen, a Foulah from the Niger di.strict, entered Ilornu on his way to 
Mecca, with the reputation of sanctity, and accompanied by a host of people who 
believed him to pos.sess supernatural ix)wers. He never rode, he wore only 
sandals, and went .scantily clothed. Advancing slowly, to give his family time 
to get away from their tribe and join him, he saw the number of his followers 
continually increasing. Imperceptibly the fakir became a political power, 
dangerous no less through the fanaticism than through the mobile character of his 
host, which was as much an army as a band of pilgrims. The nucleus of this army 
of the faith was formed by Fulbes from the west, armed with bows and arrqws, who 
surrounded the fakir like a bodyguard. 
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I 6. LIFK IN THE NOMAD DISTRICTS OF AFRICA AND ARABIA 

Dress, ornament, weapons — Places of abode — Cattle-breeding and nomadism — Arab origin of the domestic 
animals of Kasi Africa- - Agriculiure in St)iitliern Arabia and Nubia — iMiod — Manufactures — Artisan 
castes in vSouthern Arabia — Nubian industries — Arabs as seamen and merchants — The trade of Nubia- 
The Zc'riki system— Character and mental disposition -Harriers — Arab art — Position of women — The 
family — Polygamy — 'IVibe. and stale — Political retrogressitm. * 

Thk dress of tlic nomad Arab is so simple and appropriate that it must long have 
been such as \vc know it. Among the Arabs of the north and centre no man’s 
worth was ever lowered by the most extreme simplicity of attire. Mahommed, 
and Omar his successor, despised all ornament, and the former might be seen 
mending his own sandals. The long white shirt is gathered in by a girdle of raw 
leather ; and besides this there is the cloak, brown or black and white striped, 
to which in the cooler north; even in the Jordan country, is added in winter a 
sheep-skin jacket coloured red on the outside, and the turban, white or parti- 
coloured, made of a piece of cotton or silk some four feet scjuarc, fringed on two 
sides. This is held by a black hair-thread, bound twice round the forehead and head, 
and behind lies almost on the nape of the neck. This headdress is highly practical 
and comfortable ; the string round the temples is a protection against sunstroke, 
and the ends of the cloth can be drawn over the face to shelter the eyes. Among 
the Nubians the clothing is reduced to a cotton toga. Each sandal is cut from 
a single piece of leather, and the thong [basses between the great toe and the next. 
Still simpler is the women’s dress. They go about in loose, long blue smocks, 
the sleev'cs of which, some two yards long, serve to cover the head, and as an 
upper garment. The wealthier wear a kind of mantle ovxt this. The lower part 
of the face is covered by a cloth, leaving only nose and eyes exposed. The dress 
of the town-dwelling Arab, and of tlie South Arabian agriculturists, consists, for 
men, of a blue shirt with long loose sleeves — the ends of whicli are tied together 
behind, leaving the arms free — a white apron, and a blue head-fillet, round which a 
yellow string is twisted. The women wear trousers and shifts striped in gay colours, 
and a kind of cap made of a kerchief, over which, however, they put a broad- 
brimmed straw hat. They are not veiled. Getting near the hot coast the men’s 
costume dwindles to the apron, to which rich people add a jacket like that of the 
Malays. Here one often secs tattooing, which is widespread even among the 
Tunisian Arabs. 

Men like to wear on the left upper arm a goat’s horn filled with strong 
perfumes, preferably crocodilc-musk, together with a pair of iron tweezers for 
extracting splinters, and a pouch with texts from the Koran. Women wear 
silver (seldom gold) car-rings and nose-rings, silver bangles round .'inns and ankles, 
often even little bells and bits of coral at the end of their tresses. The Nubians 
wear ornament as copiously as any African race, silver finger-rings set with 
cornelians, strings of the same stones round the waist, necklaces of glass or cycn 
amber. ^The esteem for particular stones, like the onyx, which the Nubians like 
to wear at the neck, ground into the form of a longish bar, recalls the old 
Egyptian fashion. * 

As a mode of hairdressing wc find among the Bedouins locks or plaits hanging 
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down from both temples. In their fullest toilette they comb up their abundant 
hair, and sprinkle it with a finely-flaked butter prepared for the purjjosc. As 
this melts it covers the whole hair with countless little beads, and drips over the 
neck and shoulders, giving to the dark brown skin a gloss which makes the well- 
shaped forms look like ancient bronze statues. Another part of the men’s head- 
ornament is a long needle, porcupine’s quill, or stick, for scratching and 
smoothing the hair. Women plait their hair in thin trc.sses. Their hands, feet, 
faces, atxl breasts are tattooed ; while men have only the hands so treated. 
Women also blacken the edge of the eyes, stain the lower lip blue, and smear the 
cheeks with red ochre. Anointing the body 
with grease is usual among Arabs and Nubians 
generally, and it is very common to darken the 
eyelids with sulphuret of lead or antimony. 

“ Eye-paint ” is found in almost every bazaar, 
and occurs even among the .sepulchral gifts in 
Egyptian tombs. 

The Arab is armed with a short straight 
sword or dagger, a .spear, and a long flint-kick 
gun inlaid with bra.ss. lie carries his powder in 
a ram’s horn attached to his belt. 'I'o this day / 
the chief weapon in the interior of Arabia is the 
spear, not yet supi)lanted by the matchlock. 

I hc poor Bedouin who goes afoot carries a long 
sj)ear as a staff, a smaller one as a weapon. 

The bow has receded since the introduction of K.ii.-irtouni 
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firearms ; but helmets and coats of mail are 
still in vof^ue among the tribes of the interior 
and in Nubia, and have of late years been frequently seen in the battle-fields 
of the Eastern Soudan. The Arab’s weapons are at once 
insignia of rank. Eorcign merchants and other persons of 
not venture to wear a licdouin dagger in Yarnbo without 
hence they arc armed with a cudgel. Our collcctc^rs know and treasure 

Arab ornamental weapons, in which Persian and Indian influence cannot 
fail to be recognised. In Southern Arabia silver mountings, often of a very 
costly kind, arc usual ; and nothing looks better on tlie dark bodies than 
tlie silver finery of the weapons. Nubian men hardly ever go unarmed. 
Such a picture as that drawn by Lepsius in the desert of Korosko brings the 
same vividly to the eye : “ The guides went in front, in simple garments flung 
round shoulders and hips, in their liands one or two spears of strong light wood, 
witli iron heads and butts ; their naked backs covered by a shield of giraffe-skin, 
round or slightly scalloped, with a high-raised boss.” The long straight knight’s 
sword, mostly with a Solingen blade — a specially fine damascened blade, the 
frengi, traced back to the Saracens, has become rare — is worn in a red leathern 
sheath by a short thong, over the .shoulder or on the arm ; or, as it is too long to 
gird round the waist, is just carried, .sheath and all, in the hand. ^ In the 
independent kingdoms which existed in Nubia till it became subject to the I'asha 
of Egypt, there were troops, equipped, as in the Central Soudan, with mail-shirts 
and greaves. In hunting, missile clubs are used. 
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Tlie habitation depends on the mode of life. Poor nomads making a transitory 
stay live in tent-like huts erected without trouble from some light material like 
reeds or straw, such as those which the dwellers in the lowlands of the Euphrates 
build of livincr tamarisk branches over which a bit of tent-cloth is thrown, or else 
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in actual tents. Those who are settled put up stronger houses of clay tiles with 
wooden framework. Yet even among these it has become increasingly common 
to live in j^erishablc huts, in imitation of the nomads, and al.so as a result of the 
destruction of the clay huts by invading enemies, 6f the custom of never again 
using a hut once deserted, of the exhaustion of the soil, and of the depredations 
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of white ants. Thus one comes across many ruins of houses of a more solid kind, 
in places where straw and reed huts are now tlie only dwellings. Among the 
more transitory forms of herdsmen’s huts in Nubia are the s/iokabs ; huts which 
can be struck like tents and loaded on to camels. Their walls consist of thin 
rods interlaced like mats, and capable of being rolled up. These arc made fast 
to pegs, a few poles arc laid across, and a roof of black goat’s-hair cloth put on. 
During the dry season these 
hut-tents? migrate from the 
high ground near the Nile 
to wooded spots. l\ach 
group is named after the 
presiding sheikh. Further 
south the huts arc made of 
the leaves of the 
The Baraka country sup- 
plies these leaves to a wide 
region. In Sennaar and 
Kordofan, when pennancnl 
dwellings appear, pointed 
straw huts, tukcle^ are the 
true local style ; and so al- 
most without exception as 
we go south. 'Fhe Bertas 
raise a circular platform of 
quarried stone, 30 feet or 
more in diameter, on which 
stands the tower-like store- 
room ; the dwelling -room 
standing between it and 
the surrounding wall. In 
new towns, like Khartoum, 
the houses arc all built of 
unbaked clay tiles. K1 
Obcid, on the other hand, 
was mostly built in the 
“ negro style.” To - day 
both arc in ruins. Not 
only has the Khalifah de- 
stroyed Khartoum in order 
Omdunnan ; a new Berber has sprung up beside the deserted site of the old 
one, and a whole number of smaller Nubian towns have been destroyed, few new 
ones built. 

Arabia is the land of ruins. The climate, the custom of building in stone, 
the need of protection, the delight in destruction, have covered the land with the 
fragments of castles and walls ; and no small part of the population of Southern 
Arabia dwells to-day in the ruins of its forcfatlicrs’ houses. There is hardly a bit 
of high ground without relics of former buildings. The liouscs of Yemen, standing 
singly or in groups, arc more like castles than ordinary residences. In the old 
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unquiet times, when nearly every family had to look to itself for protection ; 
people tried to secure safety by living on a steep rock in a house like a fortress. 
Some places, like Iladieh, the capital of Jcbel Nema, consist of scattered houses 
on the hill sides. Only the markets lie on the road. One comes upon them 
every dozen miles or so ; two rows of small shops in which the tradespeoj^le of the 
neighbourhood offer their goods for sale on market-days, but otherwise deserted. 
The foundation of the houses is generally quarried stone, the upper part of a 
coarse plaster. Arab towns, as a rule, arc close built, boldly placed on i^ountain 
slopes. The houses, to make the most of the space within the many-towered 
walls, have six or seven stories. Irregular balconies and turrets, often of prettily 
carved wood or woven reed, give a picturesque look to the streets. Window- 

glass being dear, thin plates of a liighly trans- 
parent alabaster arc used. The windows are 
bright with flowers. The narrow streets arc 
covered with arches, or simply with boards, 
mats, or sail-cloth, and therefore arc dark, but 
cool in summer. In the middle is a kennel, 
in which the beasts of burdcti walk, while on 
either side is a narrow footway. Perfect 
mountains of filth lie here and there. The 
Orientars favourite attitudes arc perching, 
squatting, and lying, which rendo/s tables and 
chairs unnecessary even for the well-to-do. 
Even in Algeria divans arc only found in 
European houses. Little tables, mostly octa- 
gonal, as high as stools, are used for serving 
coffee. The place of cupboards and drawers is 
taken by chests, painted red, and Arabcsciucd 
in gold. On the clay or plaster floor, mats in summer, carpets in winter, arc 
far more necessary than with us, and as it w^crc do in place of flooring. 
I-aying and cleaning them ^^^as in Persia formerly tlic task of the ferashes — from 
fersh^ a carpet. 

Buffaloes arc numerous in swampy lowlands where thickets are plenty. In 
Mesopotamia, for example, the Afuddli Arabs have no sheep, few cows, but 
buffaloes in abundance. The most important animals herded by the Arabs arc 
horses, and recently camels even more. 'Phe export of horses from Arabia still 
amounts to several thousand in a year, but it is no longer so paying as formerly ; 
while even in \cjd the camel is coming more and more into use for riding. 
Horse-breeding gathers round the political centres, where rich sheikhs keep their 
studs. In these there arc often over a hundred animals, wdiilc some hundreds 
more are put out to grass \vith tribes in the neighbourhood. Formerly it was the 
Wahabec capital Riad ; now it is Hail, the scat of the Emir of Shaminar, the 
most powerful prince in all North and Central Arabia. West of the Jordan horses 
arc rare, but to the cast of it the people are proud of their large establishments. 
In Southern Arabia fast-trotting donkeys arc bred with success. In Africa, 
wherever, as in the north and cast of Darfour, the climate is favourable to the 
growth of grass, cattle arc bred on a magnificent .scHle seldom seen in the mother- 
country. In northern Darfour the immigrant Arabs pasture camels by the 
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hundred thousand. Herds and flocks arc a luxury to them, since camel’s milk 
satisfies all their need for food. Mason estimated the number of animals in si^ht 
at the encampment of the Homr Arabs at 30,000 head. The Bag^aras of Nubia, 
on the other hand, take their name from the fact that they breed chiefly cows. 
The Soghawas breed sheep with long curly wool. 

Horses and mules arc seen less often among the Nubian herdsmen, more in 
Northern Nubia than among the Kabbabish ; but in 
certain {places there arc many donkeys. The fleet 
Dongola horse, found also in Upper Egypt, is more 
like the Arab than the heavy animal of Lower Egypt. 

The Nubians ride almost exactly like the Arabs, and 
seem to have got horses and camels first from Arabia. 

Throughout the Eastern Soudan and Nubia we find 
the humped ox, unquestionably akin to the Zebu of 
India and Southern Arabia. The smaller Egyptian 
ox, short-horned and without hump, was once common 
here, but has almost entirely died out in consequence 
of rinderpest. A peculiar breed of dogs may well 
be of similar origin, namely, the grey hound -like 
hunting -dog, used by the Hassanieh and other 
Arabised tribes in hunting the gazelle, and held in 
ex t raord i n ary esteem . 

The agriculture of the l^edouins is limited ; but 
the oasis of Northern Arabia ])roduccs corn, especially 
wheat, barley, and in recent times increasingly maize. 

In some places, in the country cast of the Jordan, the 
cultivation of the vine for making raisins is important, 
and wine is made in small quantities in Yemen. 

This is generally the true land of agriculture ; here 
farming is widespread and of high quality, the irriga- 
tion being on a great scale. "J"lie higher slopes, where 
neither oxen nor asses will climb, arc tilled with a 
sickle-shaped hoe. Durra and millet (called duchii) 

in close clumps reach a height of 16 to 20 feet. 

, , , , 1 r 11 (t ) I'oiiilcd C'liib rrom tli(‘ r ppor Nile* 

With the abundant supply of water, and the warm —one . mil si/i*; (j) ihnnv- 

climate, haiwest and seedtime go on all the year Korcjofni -onc- 
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round. In Southern Yemen there is a curious way 

of keeping the cut corn, by laying it with the stalks amon_ the branches of the 
trees that stand in the field. 

Nubian farming is confined to narrow strips which can be reached by artificial 
irrigation. In all it docs not cover more than 1000 square miles, but as far as it 
goes it is almost as thorough as in Egypt. It lacks indeed the pigeon’s dung, 
the canal mud, and the sehakli or rubbish of old towns, so rich in salts, which 
-serve to manure the exhausted fields of Lower Egypt. Yet in spite of the small 
extent of tlic cultivated tracts, the numbers of the agricultural population o^f Nubia 
far exceed those of the nomad. Arrangements for irrigation enliven the banks of 
the Nile in Nubia no less thail in Egypt. Ditches run through the newly-tilled 
fields, into which the water is raised by means of drawing-wheels. The tracing, 
VOL. Ill 
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opening, and shiiltini;- of these channels is hero as in h-^ypt tlie chief labour of 
the peasant. In Kordofan the clurra-ficlds arc surrounded with walls to prevent 
the rain-water from running off. Tlic tillage of the light soil is not laborious ; it 
is worked on the surface with a mattock, and weeded occasionally. Ohrwaldcr 
saw only one plough near Khartoum, which an Egyptian, to his great suri)risc, was 
using. In Kordofan the ^///^/r/if-ficlds are weeded with a hoe having a crescent- 
shaped blade on a long handle, the very hashasha of which the blade serves for 
currency, shown on p. 91, vol. i. I'or manure a loess-like earth is fetched from 
depressions in the plains. In Nubia, also, the chief articles of agriculture arc 
durra, dnclni, maize, wheat, and barley. Beans and lupins arc grown on the river 



bank without artificial irrigation. I'hc crop 
when gathered is {)rcserved in cylinders of 
clay, capable of being hermetically closed, and 
placed on tall stones as a protection against 
enemies ; the types of all the varieties of 
corn-holders which we find among agricultural 
Africans. 

The iidventurous character of the Nubian, 
together with what was no doubt more effec- 
tual, the increase of j)0])ulation, acting most 
strongly in times of peace, and the wish to 
escape the pressure of the ligyptians, has 
always driven him more and more soutliwards. 
A narrow strip of cultivated land like that 
between Abu Mamed and Berber must soon 
get overpeopled. They were not eminently 
peaceful ])cuplc whom Nubian civilization in 
barbaric forms j)ushed forward here, but the 
result was in .a measure the fruitful extemsion 
of elements of peaceful activity. 'I'racts cap- 
aide of cultivation lay desolate in Nubia, 


Hcer-l'iltc!rs fmni Konlof.ui-- (i) Cr 

leoi(jii : (2) I lagtMilu'ck. t lollciitiun oii' 
sixt}] real .size. (I lajiibiirg. ) 


because their population had moved south- 
wards, meanwhile the very smallest islands in 
the Upper Nile were covered with cultivated 


patches ; and long before the Egyptians had extended their authority south of 


Thebes, Nubian settlers had brought under cultivation the Nile bank in the region 


of the Shi Hook islands. 


The economical position of the Nubians, apart from the towns, is indifferently 
low. If taxation keeps the agriculturist at a knv level, distance from resources 
and the habit of simplicity do the same for the herdsman. Oun’ng to the great 
heat the butter comes melted to market in goatskins. The Nubians drink con- 
siderable quantities of it. Cheese is not made. The usual food of the herdsman 
is milk and durra with butter. Polenta of maize is eaten in Southern Arabia. 


Maize-porridge is eaten in South Arabia. Bread is rare in the interior ; the 
durra is ground and made into jjorridge with water. Meat is eaten at festivals ; 
rice, dates, and coffee are regarded as luxuries. For drink they have a kind of 
sour beer brewed from durra or oats ; and the Urfbabs and Bogos also make the 
Abyssinian mead. Strict observers of the Koran drink unfermented honcy-and- 
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water, which is also used by the Abyssinian Moslems. Women j^rind the corn 
in a small hand-milj. Dates al.so play a j^rcat part. Locusts an.* catci\ largely 
by the poor, and in times of famine by everyone. Next to water, the chief drink 
of the Arabs is not coffee, but kisher, an infusion of fresh coffee-pods, the aroma 
of which is said to be more delicate than that of coffee. Coffee proper is often 
drunk in honour of saints, for example, on that 
sacred first night spent at .sea by the pilgrim on 

his way to Mccxra. Thouijh tlic trade in spirits, ^ 

mostly carried on by Greeks, has for some years ^ 

been one of the most lucrative occupations in 

the coast-towns of Arabia, the small diffusion of 

brandy in Equatorial East Africa shows that the 

Koranic prohibition of spirituous liquor is still 

effective enough to render Arab influence of some 

benefit even in the negro country. I'hc Mahdists 

took a good deal of i^ains to check drunkenness ‘tnnUt fnim Kordof-in. (( hn.siy 

, , , . xr 1 • ( Dllix-iion. ) 

among the becr-loving Aubians. 

'i'hrec classes arc usually distinguished among the Arabs: (i) the townsfolk, 
mostly traders and artisans, the most peaceable and cultivated of the race ; 
(2) Arab- D ire, the semi-nomads, dwelling in tents or unbaketl mud-huts on the 
edge of the desert ; (3) Arah-Bcdii, the Hcdouins, wlu) roam about the high i)lains 

as they have done for thousands of years, in 
primitive fashion. An anthropological, no less 
than an ethnological and an economical basis, 
underlies the division. The Eedouin accom- 
modates himself to town life ; but he does not 
become a townsman. Yambo, the port of Medina, 
is a true Hedouin town ; yet the inhabitants are 
dwellers in the country who have settled as it were 

provisionally in the town. Their dress is Ikxlouin- 

cloak, headcloth, dagger-knife. They live mostly 
on their palm-groves, allow no infidel to dwell in 
the city, and dcsi)ise trade, which is, therefore, in 
the hands of Indians and Arabs. As they also 
hold handicraft in low esteem, and even on the 

Arrib c(Mistn’ .if oArthcn\v;irtL— oiR’-fourih coast leavc fisliiiig and navigation to others, they 
mil sizr. (UL’ilin MusLHini.) . . i i i 

play, in the neighbourhood or the town, tJie part 
of poor aristocrats, content with rice, bread, fish, and dates. Ikitchcrs in Yambo 
arc Meccans, Egyptians, and Wahabccs ; negroes make the jiortable clay fire-places 
which the pilgrims take with them, to prepare warm drinks at all times. On 
the Red Sea coast of Arabia the important fishing is in the hands of the Et Tami, 
a small tribe of wild appearance, darker than the Arabs, despised and charged with 
every possible offence by the Bedouin.s, both town and country. They wear long 
loose suits of blue or white cotton, like the fellahs of Egypt, wear sandals of 
manatee-hide, and live in huts of twigs or in skin-tents. Near Jeddah c^ily live 
a Bedouin fishing-people called Tuals, who have a brother-tribe of the same name 
in the interior. Fishermen th(?ugh they arc, they cordially despise the Ki Tami ; 
and yet the only difference between them is their pride. This contempt of handi- 
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crafts has had a bad effect. Once the Arab brought the spinning-wheel to 
Morocco ; now the bazaars of Algiers, Tunis, Cairo, and Smyrna arc filled with 
the products of Kuropean industry. 

In Nubia potter’s ware, obviously in direct connection with the traditions of 
Egyptian work, forms an article of trade much in rcqir^st. Specially in demand, 



even as far as Upper I'-gypt, arc the aullahs or porous 
earthenware water-jugs of fine Nile mud, which keep their 
contents cool by the evaporation of the water which oozes 
through. Salt-boilers arc a kind of poorer craftsmen. 
Sugarloaf-shapetl baskets arc woven from the thinner roots 
of the mimosa, each of which is filled with salt to the 
value ot five piastres. This salt is one of the most 
important articles of the home trade in Kordofan. 'fhe 
best weapons, especially the long swords, arc imported, 
and the armour, formerly so much worn, was also of 
foreign work. Even in smith’s work of the simpler kind, 
certain negroes of the Upper Nile arc superior to the 
Nubians ; who indeed, on this very account, for a long 
time kept those clever ironw()rkers, the Jurs, in a kind 
of industrial serfiige. Nubian industry has, with their 
trade, advanced far into the negro countries. At Dein 
Suleiman, where there were gold and silver smiths, Nubians 
worked ivory into rings and i>i])es, sword and dagger hilts, 
with considerable artistic proficiency in the Arab style. 

Arab navigation, in the full sense, has made hardly 
any progress since the time of their active intercourse 
with India. The Arab kandja is an undecked vessel of 
at most eighty to one hundred tons burden, with two 
masts, one mucli smaller than the other. Each mast has 
a yard formed of a single stick and carrying a lateen sail. 
When hoisted, the yards cross each either. The passenger 
marvels at the strange mysterious songs of short broken 
lines, which one man leads, and others take up, while the 
rest emit croaking sounds at regular intervals by way of 
accompaniment. The rcis on a raised scat takes his 
share in rowing. Not unfrequcntly he is a negro. 
Although the Arabs had the comi)ass before Europeans, 


bdt — oiu;-t(?nlh real si/c. 
(UiTlin .Xfuscuiii. ) 


yet they now use only comjiasses of European^inanu- 
facturc. While the coast towns of the Red Sea have 


Indian timber at their dis])osal, and the style of shipbuilding too seems to be 
Indian in origin, in the Soudan the only timber that can be sawn into planks 
is the sunt acacia (A, nilotica)\ and even of this planks to feet long arc rare. 
The wood, too, is so hard that it has to be cut up when green, and sawing is 
an art little known in the Soudan. The planks, if of suitable shape, arc put 
together with strong iron nails, and so a kind of cycloi>can wooden structure is 
achieved, which offers as stout a resistance to cataracts as to liippopotami. 
Boat-building formerly went on so briskly at Ivhartourn that the sunt forests 
were destroyed a long way up the Nile. The difficulties and even dangers of 
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navigation on the White Nile and its tributaries are by no means slight. The 
bars of reeds and .herbage which block the Upper Nile as far as 8 " north, and 
its tributaries as well, so that the whole crew have to row for miles on end 
in water thick with crocodiles, have locked in whole fleets, and given their crews 
over to starvation. There are, too, storms, sandbanks, hippopotami, and not 
least, the natives, anxious as to their property and liberty. On the other side 
— and this has doubtless contributed most to the rapid stimulation and develop- 
ment of the Nile traffic in the present century, even before the days of steamers 
— navigation on the White Nile is much facilitated by the regularity of the winds. 
A very curious fact, known to all Soudanese boatmen, is that the currents, 
powerful as they may be, take .some time to work round to the .south. ITcnce 
the trading-vessels are in no great hurry to start on the very first of the northerly 



wovfii \ts.sol.s from Xubin - oni'-.si.\ih real .size. ( Ilaf;enl)eek (.'ollticiion. ) 

winds. At tlic end of march and bc^^^innin^j of April the .soutlicrly winds .set in 
on the upper liahr-cl-Abiad, and with them the vessels start northward again. 

Fountaiirs with drinking-vc.s.scl.s at hand, and coffccrstalls where at a pinch 
durra bread may also be had, facilitate the traflic on the roads of Southern Arabia, 
wliicli, as the remains of paving show, were better kc{)t than they now are. Here 
the beasts of burden in most general use are the fast donkeys of Yemen, the 
Muscat breed being al.so famous throiigliout ]ilast Africa ; and next to them, 
camels. The most important roads in Arabia are the caravan tracks, leading to 
Mecca, Medina, Sana, and the places on the coast. On these roads are neutral 
places of rest and trade, such as A1 Hcjer, a motley colony of traders, especially 
Jews, in the Wady al Kor, or Riad, through which formerly went the Mecca 
caravans from Persia, 3000 or 4000 strong, who now take the road by Hail. 

That trade between Nubia and the negro-countries went on even in the time 
of the ancient Egyptians is proved by the black slaves and the ivory in the old 
Egyptian markets. In the centuries during which Nubia was in a state of decay 
and desolation, however, this trade dropped off so much that when th^ White 
Nile was again opened in the course of the present century the highly-prized 
ivory was found in great quantities in the hands of the dwellers on its banks, who 
hunted the elephants, vast herds of which haunted their swamps and forests, for 
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the sake of their meat, and hardly made any use of the tusks. This accumulated 
wealth was soon put into circulation. When Schweinfurth reached Khartoum on 
his second journey in 1868 the revenue from ivory of 500,000 Maria Theresa 
dollars yearly was only maintained by the elephant-hunters going every year 
farther afield. The expeditions of the regular slave-traders did not until later 
profit by the i\'ory-tradcrs’ roads and stations ; yet without these they wx^uld not 
have been able to extend their raids so rapidly or so far into the interior. 

Not till the surplus ivory w'as exhausted, and the surplus of human beings 
carried off to the slave-marts of Egypt and Nubia, did trade turn to war. The 
increase of kidnapping caused bloody conflicts wdth the innocent natives who 
tried by force to keep the vessels away from their settlements. I'hc traders soon 
found it necessary to take an armed escort on board, and instead of a single 
vessel a trader w’ould send off two or three at a time. Sucli a flotilla w ould carry 
from forty to one hundred soldiers, quite enough to form an imposing force 
against negroes armed wdth spear and arrows. Soon the negroes began to 
demand more valuable articles in exchange for ivory and slaves ; copper arm-rings, 
brandy, and above all cattle, w’hich they regard as the highest form of w'calth ; 
at times also corn and salt. Then the traders would make common cause with a 
tribe, and under its guulancc fall upon its neighbours, and try to take as many 
prisoners as possible. At tlic same time any cattle that could be found w'crc 
carried off, part being used to rew ard friendly negroes, part to exchange for goods. 
Most of the adventurers founded forts or zcrilhjs with permanent garrisons in 
friendly” districts, to serve as bases for raids into the interior. In this w^a)'” Arabs 
and Nubians became the lords, short-sighted and rapacious enough, of a large 
region on the Upper Nile. Egy^ptian sovereignty’, for w’hich tlie way’ had thus 
been prepared, bore to the end the brand of intimate connection w ith the slave- 
trading and slave-hunting interest. The name of the Jellaba.ox Gallabah (Nubian 
Arab trader), became among the negroes a name to frighten children w ith. Felkin 
heard one evening a Soudan woman singing as she ground the corn : — 

\\'ork hanl, grind hard, for the Gallabt^Ji an* strong. 

And if SVC don't work \v(i sliall be beaten with sticks ; 

If they have no sticks, they will shoot us with guns; 

Work hard, grind hard. 

The Warlike Baggara tribe furnished soldiers to these robber-pioneers. Many 
of the so-called trading-vessels w'hich plied up-stream at the end of the year 
carried only the neccssaiy number of armed men, but no exchangeable goods. 
Among the Baggaras, w’ho not only’ lead an idyllic pastoral life, but are also bold 
elephant-hunters and robbers, the adventurers would collect “ business partners," 
possessing if possible a few good horses and armed with muskets. If the expedi- 
tion turned out w’ell, the Baggaras got a share of the profits. The first nucleus 
of the Mahdi's troops w’as formed of persons who had seen fighting as slave- 
traders and their Baggara mercenaries. Thus grew’ up the zeriba sy^stem — zeriba 
or zirb in the Soudan as in Arabia means a th(u*n hedge or stockade — those 
scattered Xubiati settlements in the Upper Nile district, one-third trade depots, 
onc-thiwd arsenals, one-third plantations ; to w hich an important part was as.signcd 
not only transitorily in the conquest and discovery of these new countries, but as 
the centres about w'hich new' permanent tow’iis like t)em Suleiman and Jur Ghattas 
have grow n. 
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Just so, by similar means and with like results, did the Arabs from the 
south-east advance; into the heart of the continent. We know that they first 
began in 1876 to move northward and westward from Nyangwe. Stanley, when 
exploring in the Congo district in 1883, came across them already at the Equator, 
where they had brought together 2300 slaves in their camp at the junction of the 
Chofu. The devastations on the Lower Aruwimi must have begun about 1886, 
Nearly all the places which Stanley saw on that river, and tliose which Coquilhat 
and Werner saw in the same year on the banks of the Congo in that neighbour- 
hood, were in ruins by F889. Nor did it look as if they would soon arise from 
their ashes, for the population was diminished, and had to some extent even 
adopted nomadic habits, being housed in boats or under temporary shelters of 
leaves instead of huts. Major Barttelot reported that Tippoo Tib had given 
orders for no negro to found a permanent home ; so that he might always be 
ready to take part in a new raid, and no doubt also to deprive him of the strong- 
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liold of a village wall. The condition of the Aruwimi district since these changes 
offers the most striking resemblance, amounting almost to agreement, to that of 
Manyema and Monbuttuland fifteen or twenty years since. It has quite taken 
its place in the chain of districts plundered by the Arabs. Stanley in the north, 
Wissmann in the south, came upon their traces all over the forest country. Nor 
have they proceeded like adventurers without a plan. Ngarrowa, formerly 
Speke’s tent-servant, sent out patrols of Manyema, fifty strong, on roads distant 
inany day.s’ journey, to ascertain the possibility of a connection between the 
Aruwimi and Stanley Falls. His own .station lay on the Middle Aruwimi 
near 28° K., and he relates how with 600 men he marched from the Luak'ib.a 
near Kibonge iit a north-ea.stcrly direction an far as the Aruwimi, and how he 
underwent great hardships and lo.st many men on this great march. Round their 
.stations the Arabs lay out fields and gardens, .so that Stanley got rice to cat on 
the Middle Aruwimi. They build large hou.scs with mud walls, and surround 
tjjcm with pali.sades ; .settling their subjects round them, and removing all in- 
habitants from the land tvithin a wide circuit. In I poto, Stanley camc^upon a 
.second troop of Manyema .slaves and elephant-hunters, led by the Arab Kilonga- 
I.ojiga. In .seven and a half months of constant fighting the.se had tlvvindlcd to 
half their numbers. “ Towards the Lcnda and Thuru Rivers they had levelled 
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into black ashes every settlement, their rage for destruction had even been vented 
on the plantain groves, every canoe had been split to pieces every island had 
been searched.” He estimates the region devastated by them at 44,000 square 
miles ; and thinks that to each of the great Arab chiefs must be assigned a 
corresponding area of action and destruction. “ Half a dozen men, aided by their 
hundreds of bandits, have divided three-fourths of the Great Upper Congo Forest.” 

Arab saints show to what a height of .self-restraint the Arab can be raised 
by his moral law ; and the seclusion of women keeps immorality out of the streets 
of Arab towns. But the serious matter is not .so much immorality as the lack of 
moral consciousness. People are not more vicious here than elsewhere, but they 
do not feel vice to be any burden. The moral law is regarded only from an 
intellectual jaoint of view. This is parallel to the lack of clcanlinc.s.s, the finer 

.sense of which is wanting. The 



Tobacco-pijje of ivory from the U[)i)cr Nile— one-fifth real si^e. 
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conscience Is slack. The light- 
hearted way in which the civilized 
Mussulmans of Egypt pardon a 
thief, not withdrawing from him 
their goodwill or even their society, 
shows their conception of morals 
to be on a low level. Effeminacy 
and immorality by no means go 
hand in hand in the cast. I'Vom 
poverty or av^arice many people, 
especially in populous and ex- 
hausted Ivgypt, live in the most 
wretched style, and are yet ad- 
dicted to vices wdiich with us arc 
looked upon as vices of luxury 
and of great cities. The sensual nature emerges in preponderant strength, and 
finds no corrective in regular labour of mind or body. Even spiritual natures, 
like the Mahdi of 1882, are ultimately dragged down by it. Both in the Arab 
and in the Nubian, the dignified solemnity of the outu^ard demeanour shows a 
combination of oriental repose w ith natural force which always im])rcsses persons 
of artistic temperament. 'Flic noble bearing is in their very bodily structure. 
Yet W'c should be wrong if we thought that this frank noble bearing, this intrepid 
calm, expressed nothing but a 2)roud sense of honour. In presence of the least 
chance of pecuniary gain, it melts away like wax. in the sun. It is yet more 
astonishing to find even more noble qualities than these merely external charac- 
teristics entering into this blend. “ Frank, bold, open, w\arm friends, bitter 
enemies ” ; so says Burckhardt of the Shereefs w'hosc acquaintance he made ; and 
he extends this verdict to all the true Arabs know n to him. Contentment and 
therewith absence of any conceit in respect of rank or wealth, distinguish the 
Bedouins of the desert. Insignificance of exterior, and contracted poverty, arc 
features in Arab warrior heroes. The feeling for political indci)cndence has evcjr 
been proper to the Arab, and has often been stimulated by religious fanaticism. 
Barth says that the farther w'cst we go in North Africa, the more warlike and 
spirited are the inhabitants, till the greatest feeling of indef)endcnce is reached 
in Morocco. The Atlas is the home of the liberty-loving Kabylcs, but the 
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Nubian Arabs fought the English with no less contempt of death, and the 
I)astoral tribes of IJarca are not yet wholly subdued by the Turks. 

The experience of centuries has shown that on the average the European 
excels the Arab in physical strength. Even the desert Arab, in spite of his 
savage freedom, misses the nerves of steel which a man cannot do without ; and 
therewith is wanting a tranquil steadiness, showing rather a strain of feminine 
caprice. It is proverbial among the French that Arabs arc good to lead, bad to 
govern ; their sensitiveness, their tenacity of certain forms, their keen sense of 
injustice, render this difficult. It was no chance 
that put the Arabs at the head of the great 
movement of Islam. Their minds have also a 
share of philosophic power. Vamb^ry says, in 
contrasting the Arab with the Turk: “The 
Turk is a man of religious sentiment only ; the 
Arab is a religious thinker.” But this specula- 
tive sense is lacking in critical effort. Regard all 
novelties as good and true, even if they are to turn 
out false, says a Nubian proverb. Arab science 
has never forced itself free from the bonds of 
superstition, A great deal is said of the astro- 
nomy and mathematics of the Arabs ; but if 
astrological ends had not been immediately con- 
nected with astronomy, even in this field the 
researches of a later age would never have come 
to pass. Long ago, even as to-day, the followers 
of Islam understood by science only theology, 
grammar, logic, and the fine art of rhetoric. 

Part of Arab erudition, that is the play of the 
mind so-called, is to call things by periphrases 
instead of by their names. Yet a natural interest 
in things cannot be denied to them. Carette 
V)laccs the practical genius of the Arabs very t..} litre o-pipo- ono-fonriii real s./o 

* ^ ^ 111- { IIa<;eiib..rk C'olUrtiuti. ) 

high — “ those pilgrim-geographers, whom their 

religion bids to travel ; those thinking magnets, who have t(; turn fi\ e times a 
tlay to the same point of the compass ; those keen observers whose memory of 
what they have seen is their safeguard and reputation.” If, on the other hand, 
fault has been found with the indefiniteness of their geographical nomenclature, 
we must remember that it is the motive of nomads faithfully to preserve the 
name of a tribe, and only to name localities after it. All the mobility of the 
Arab is in some degree external ; his mind docs in)t progress with his conquest 
of political and intellectual advantages. Ihc Arab mind has never enriched the 
u'orld with any new truth. 

One cannot speak, either, of Arab art as one does of Egyptian or Greek. 
^\rab art is the art of races subdued by Islam. IJmited by the IVophct\s com- 
mand to copy no living thing, it has developed a great wealth of surface: decora- 
tion in geometrical patterns, rarely in plant-subjects, but it from the narrow area 
of the carpet that it springs! Carpet patterns give their value to pottery and 
metal-work alike ; architecture docs the same in the grandest style, while painting 
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aiul plastic arts fall into the background. The geometrical idea is the basis, and 
is obeyed no less in the marvellously entwined letters of sacred^ words than in the 
scanty plant-subjects which appear with any frcciuency only in the border-districts 
— Persia, Spain, Sicily. The multiplicity in this simplicity, the fancy which works 
with so simple means, the boldness with which the colours arc distributed beside the 
constraint of the lines, in the harmony of these contrasts lies the secret of the charm 

of Arab art, which like every 
genuine art is not ashamed to 
adorn small things. Painted 
earthenware and wooden uten- 
sils, sandals and other leather 
goods, testify no less than 
carpets to the delight in colour. 
Numerous water - vessels of 
porous earthenware-- -water is 
even stored in vat-like earthen- 
ware vessels — jugs and coffee- 
cups of earthenware with a 
green gla/.e, eartlicnware cen- 
sers and brasiers, arc part of 
the outfit of an Arab house, 
and often arc of very elegant 
form. 

In music the Kast proceeds 
along other lines than luiropc. 
The harmonious interweaving 
of voices seems not to exist, 
“ Their music,’* says Lei)sius. 
“consists of melody lost in a 
hundred flourishes, and whirl- 
ing along in restless trills.’* 
The Arab has a great talent 
for poetry. Defiant and amce- 
bcaiv ballads, hymns of love, 
and spiritual songs were before 
the days of Mahomincd the 
delight of the Arabs, whose 
literature was permanently enriched by the contemporaries of the prophet, 
fricntls as well as opponents. As to Mahommed himself his adherents were at 
first in doubt as to whether they should designate the prodigy as poet, magician, 
or soothsayer. 

The most important part of every Mussulman’s training is to learn the Koran, 
by which must be understood learning it by heart, for it would be wrong to wish to 
understand the Koran till one knew it by heart. Writing is the next object o[ 
elementary education. The simplicity and practicality of these requirements has 
been an advantage to Islam, the rudiments of reading and writing having been widely 
diffused among even the dwellers in remote mountallns and deserts. In order to 
be able to understand the Koran, it is necessary by old custom to acquire grammar. 
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This is the crown of Moslem culture, to learn it is only permitted to a thaleb, a 
man learned in the Scriptures, who can prove his erudition by repeating the whole 
Konan without a mistake. Thus there is no culture in our sense. Travellers in 
the best parts of Arabia have praised the greater education of ycning people in 
the Wahabce localities, where reading and writing as well as religious lore are well 
known ; but in Africa, in spite of Koran and intercourse, the Arabs are often as 
ignorant as the negroes themselves. In the whole Soudan, Barth found hardly 
an Arab who knew anything about the dominion of his people on the east coast 
of the continent. One learned man only knew^ one name from those regions — 
Sofala, But so it was in the best period. The culture of individuals was to 
that of the mass in the same ratio as the buildings of the Sultans of Ispahan, 
Samarcand, and Agra were to the mass of wretched mud huts. 

Emphasise as we may the influence exercised by women even on Mahomined, 
it will not be denied that woman’s sphere in the whole area of Islam lies far below 
that of men ; whicli it does not exalt, but far more often drags down. In the 
harems the philosophy of life held by old superstitious nations, and negrcsscs im- 
ported from Africa, still prevails, and the women of a wealthy or notable Turk or 
l^Msian, though wrapped in all the luxuries that European industry can furnish, 
and though their luisbands are at the head of the state, arc in education little 
different from their sisters on the steppe in the lieart of Asia. The harem laughs 
down and frustrates many steps which the masculine world makes on the field of 
innovation. Only where luiropcan education has penetrated deeply, and that is 
rare, has it made the women discontented with the harem and the yashmak. In 
the working-classes the tasks of life arc more fairly apportioned. The notion 
that among the Arabs the wife is no more than a maidservant, a mere tool, rests 
upon sui)erficial observation. To the wcMiien belongs the work of the house, and 
light duties out of doors, while the men till the ground, attend to the garden, look 
after the herds, kill the oxen — in short, see to much of the hard weak. 

Purchase of wives is universal, and by exchange of girls becomes a kind of 
barter. Any day but Sunday or Wednesday is unlucky for weddings. Among 
the Bedouins dances lasting the whole evening arc performed for a week long by 
the young companions of the married pair, at which a man is put inside the ring of 
dancers and tries to break through. The escort home of the bride and bridegroom 
is accompanied by pantomime recalling marriage by ca|)lurc. Three days pass 
in hospitality and sports before the wedded pair arc allowed to go their own way. 
Polygamy is an old Semitic tradition. In earlier and simpler conditions it was 
limited by the circumstances ; but when the conquerors grew wealthy and pros- 
perous, it became a canker at the root of the Mahommedan peoples. An en- 
lightened Turk or ICgyptian often now promises his wife before marriage that he 
will not take another. One circumstance which contributes to the separation of 
women is that the house is assigned to them, while throughout the East men’s 
business is transacted in public. In front of the larger houses we find long 
benches of stone or earth ; friends come up, utter a short greeting, and sit down 
jimost unnoticed, while business goes on its course. For the more respected 
guests, pipes and coffee are brought ; slaves stand awaiting a sign, ^luch of 
Oriental life goes on in the street. 

Slaves are counted as pari: of the family. Mahommed was personally averse 
to slavery. He set free the slave Zayd whom Kadijah presented to liim, and 
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Zaj^d was one of his strongest and most faithful adherents. Later too, he set free 
slaves who came into his possession. Slaves are often dressed, like their masters, 
own property, collect possessions, and can buy their freedom with their savings. 
"Many attain high positions in the state. Their treatment being thus gentle even 
to the point of weakness, they are by no means so submissive in their demeanour 
as was the case with the slaves of European planters. When slavery was abolished 
in Algeria many preferred to remain slaves. 

In Soutliern Arabia a separation of castes has grown up of cjuitc peculiar 
sharpness based upon ethnographic and religious no less than political and 
economical grounds. As in other Islamitic countries, a distinction is made into 
Shcrcefs, the alleged descendants of the prophet, then ruling families, then 
Bedouins, who, being fighters, are always valued more highly than the sedentary 
peasant iX)i)ulation. Besides these there arc the Akhdams^ a term best rendered 
by ‘‘ disreputable classes.” Man)^ industries arc despised by the haughty 
Bedouins, and these the Akhdams carry on. They arc tanners, washermen, potters, 
butchers, and arc therefore looked upon as tainted, though not so impure as 
to communicate impurity to objects that have passed through their hands. The 
Akhdams enter the mosques, but not the houses of the Arabs. They always live 
apart, generally outside the towns and other places, pay no tribute, but ratlier 
bring discredit on a prince who induces them to undertake public functions, h-ven 
in Aden, where caste-notions have no official validity, tlie Akhdams inhabit their 
own quarter, but arc for the most i)art far less stationary than the rest of the 
people, for which reason Niebuhr has likened them to gii)sics. In some districts 
the barbers form a separate caste from the Aklidams, but on the same level. In 
Yemen, however, there are two j)ariah- castes of much lower rank, Shumr and 
Shafedi, who perform all repulsive duties. Like similar castes in India, they 
include musicians, singers, and jugglers, and are excluded from the mos pies. In 
the Aulagi aiul Wahid countries they arc called the weaver-folk, as they devote 
themselves to weaving. In Iladramaut they arc the butcher^, a trade which 
sui)plicd their name to the pariahs. We have spoken above of the Somali pariah- 
caste. 

Families were in Maliommcd’s time the only political units with which he had 
to reckon. The feeling of kinship is too intense not to seek a political stamj), 
which indeed it finds for itself, tracing as it docs the patriarchal connection to 
the remotest members that can be shown to be such. Mahommed availed himself 
of the discontented elements who came over to him to weaken hostile tribes ; 
but to abolish their organisation seemed to him a chimera. The first germ of the 
new world-power was a league of tribes. Tlie early history of Islam shows how 
the religious idea took the place of the tribal idea which had hitherto had it all 
its own way, and thereby adjusted the previous lack of any Arab national senti- 
ment. Just as little was Islam able, with the democratic dispositions which it 
showed in the days of its struggle for existence, when the republic had to contend 
Avith the tribal chiefs of Mecca, to reform the aristocracy in these tribal organisa- 
tions. The two pillars of the power of the old families, the patriarchal and thq, 
aristocratic principles, stand as firm as at any time. The sons of the Bedouins of 
Yambo, the proud Limbauvi, marry almost always within their own tribe, to 
maintain their nobility. If by exception one talces a wife from Mecca, the 
offspring arc always of somewhat lower rank. Supported by the pride of nobility 
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and by caste -separation, the tribal consciousness becomes unreasonably acute. 
Kabyle is opposed to Kabyle, each regarding himself as pure Arab, and the other 
as dog-like, unclean, good to be rooted out. Blood feuds deepen these clefts, and 
in Southern Arabia the Turkish suiircmacy was materially promoted by the fact 
that whoever wished to escape the avenger of blood sought refuge in the nearest 
Turkish station, so that whole new villages grew up round the Turkish advanced 
posts. In this way elements of tribal hostility intrude between the tribes. 
Sharply defined too arc the limits of the nomadic tribes, and also the rights of 
ownership, the enigmatic signs of which resembling letters, callctl wesm, are fre- 
quently found on the gates and walls of old deserted towns, on pillars, on smooth 
walls of rock, near fountains and cisterns, carefully incised deep into the stone. 

Though the dignity of a sheikh is hcreditarv’^, he only receives obedience in 
proportion to his mental endowments, his character, and his wealth. Mahommed’s 
successor Omar, the first “Prince of the Faithful,” simple, just, strict, and faithful 
to his duty, is the pattern of a good Arab chief, such as often grows iqj in the 
school of tribal authority on the soil of aristocrac3^ Life and death, peace and 
war, lie in his hand. In making treaties with other tribes, in the settlement of 
disputes, and in the arranging of marriages, the eldest men act as his assessors, 
(iood government facilitates the often wonderful innate tact for ruling and 
mediating. The Emirs of Shaminar arc an example of this. Of them Mr. 
Blunt speaks in high praise as living at peace with their neighbours, except the 
Ruallas and Sebaas. Taxes arc light, military service is voluntarj'^, the Govern- 
ment ixjpular. There is no happier communitj’’ in Asia than that of Jebel Shammar. 

But tjf the deeper roots of national greatness, which reach down to the Ixjttoih 
of social relations, the Oriental art of administration has no conception. How 
could a pco])le attain to the jjosscssion of any culture worthj'^ of imitation who do 
not follow the Koraq, that paragon r)f all wisdom ? Throughout Mussulman Asia, 
wherever the greatness of luirope was heard of, the view was that the over- 
powering strength of the West laj'^ only in its regular militaiy sy^stem. Mussul- 
man [lowers have accordingly squaiulcred huge sums on Kurofieanising their 
armies, and simultaneously allowed the sources of their prosperity to dry up. 
The laziness of Oriental governments, especi.ally in economical matters, is fully 
proved by the lack of money that weighs on them. 

Nothing more clearly illustrates the lack of energy' in Oriental peoples than the 
ca.se with which the thread of economical progress slips out of their hands. 
The drying up of a spring, the collap.se of a watercourse, the whim of a ruler, 
can often transplant the culture of one district to another. Rejiair seems harder 
than new construction. Akin to this is the arbitrary transference of the .seat of 
government, and therewith of the stream of traffic and the centres of population. 
In Ispahan whole suburbs are desserted, and whole rows f)f bazaars in ruins ; while, 
on the other hand, from the village of Rei has sprung uj) the Kajar capital, 
Teheran, with to-day more than 200,000 inhabitants. 

Even the treasures which nature offers most easily' arc not made the most of. 
In the East arc many' lands of w'calth once proverbial, and c.xccpt the delta of 
Itgypt none of them is anything like what it might be. The ring of cornfields, 
meadows, and gardens, in uninterrupted succession, which we meet with in .so 
many' European countries, i.*? almo.st totally unknown in Moslem Asia. The 
plain of Blidah, called in the Middle Ages the best of all plains, which even at the 
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beginning of the century 150,000 people tilled, was in the ’fifties one of the 
statclands of Tunis which were parcelled out owing to thej,r thin population. 
How much the retrogression of culture is due to man and not to the exhaustion 
of the soil may be seen by the progress of Egypt, the oldest and by far the 
longest-worked land within the sphere of Oriental culture. 


§ 7. THE AjiYSSINIAXS.’ 

Nature of llic country ; inouulains and natural strcnj^lh ; position with regard to the Red Sea and Aralua ; 
"cnei al conformal ion Di e.ss, ornament, weaiMuis — Inhahittid places, houses, churclies -A|^ricuhure, 
Ininlin^. indiisliies traile - Social contlitions, mode of life, marriai^e — "J'lie government, slavery - 
Ahy.ssinian Chiislianity, literature — Mussulmans, Jews, pai;an.s -■ Arab, Jewish, Kj^yptian, western 
intluence.s. 


Till*: traveller on the Red Sea, after passiiv^ the tro[)ics, sees rising up a blue wall, 
with silver pinnacles jutting out sharj^ly to the north, and falling steeply towards 
the hot coast. This is the mountain-land of Abyssinia, a country of most varied 
elements, with rocky masses like fortrcs.scs, the walls of which can be climbed 
only with the aid of ladders. Volcanic cones and dolomite reefs alternate with 
each other. The single great feature and point of repose in the country is Lake 
fana, a blue expanse of 2000 sq. miles, the district around which, known as 
Deinbea, lias since the seventeenth century been tlic centre of the kingdom. It 
is the most populous and most higlily-cultivatcd i)rovincc, where, at least in the 
rainy season, the time of general rest, the chiefs of the country meet round the 
focus of temporal and spiritual affairs. 

The structure of Abyssinia is such that the copious affluents of the Atbara 
and the Blue Nile flow off to the westward, while toward the cast only w rctclicd 
water-courses, quickly drying up, discharge themselves. If only Abyssinia had 
such watcrwa^^s towards the sea, towards Arabia and India, as she has toward the 
interior ! Yet even as it is, such is the attraction on that side that the country 
has at all times been more often approached from the steep eastern side than 
from the gentler slopes to north and west. Not only with Asia, but even with 
ICgypt in historical times, the connections have always been opened and main- 
tained by sea. On the side where Abyssinia extends furthest towards the sea in 
its full peculiarity as a ciiimtry of highlands and mountains, is the one place where 
it has for longest kept the way to the sea open, viz. towards Massowah. 

Entering this mountain fortress, we ascend from the flat hot coast of sand and 
coral through a narrow strip of hilly ground into the region of cool brooks, shady 
tamarind-forests, succulent meadows. This is also the region where predatory 
nomad herdsmen seek their pasture in the dry season, coming up every year with 
their herds from the drouglit of the coast. Rising higher, we come to forests of 
cedar, and Tt/rrm-trccs, resembling willows, until at the edge of the first step of the 
upper plateau appear the cu{)horbias, cactus-like plants suggestive of candelabra, 
which the natives call kollqualL From this level we ascend over high ranges and 
elevated valley-plateaus, in full view of the lofty snow-capped mountains in the 

^ 7'hc name Ilaljesli i.s not employctl hy the Abyssinians Ihcrnselvet, ; it was conferred by the Arabs. It is 
found by .some to recur in certain names <jf peojdes in Soulhern Arabia, and believed to be the name of the 
liimyarites who migrated across into Africa. 
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west and south-west. The most extensive of the hij^h inountain-platcaus of this 
l^art is tlic famous land of Tigre from which tracks, often impassable oven for 
mules, lead over rocky passes almost within the snow-line into the central districts 
of Samien and Deinbca. The proper nucleus of the country being tl^ns shut off, 
it is easy to understand the difficulty of binding together into one kingdom 
territories separated by great mountains. Hard by one another the most various 
natural influences prevail. The mountain barrier guarantees protection to certain 
secluded districts ; thus Samien has seldom been the scene of the 
devastating Abyssinian civil wars, while Woggara, close to it, was, 
in spite of its fertility, almost depopulated during the 'thirties. 

The lower slopes, sodden with the excessive moisture, and the 
lowlands, arc relaxing and full of fever; but where the neigh- 
bourhood of the snow-line and the fields of wheat and barley 
recall northern life, the warlike nature of the mountaineer is 
seen in iVbyssinia as elsewhere. 

In dress and ornament the Abyssinian has much of the Arab. 

The basis of his costume is formed by the close-fitting breeches, 
the wfliitc robe, often draped like a toga with a broad coloured 
border, which with great people is made of silk, worn by both 
sexes, and the sash to hold the breeches, which reach below the 
knee. Christian AbJ^ssinians usually go bareheaded and barefoot, 
in contrast to the Mussulmans, who wear turbans and leather 
sandals. 'I'he women's dress consists of a smock with sleeves 
loose above, and fitting close at the wrist. Rich people adorn it 
with embroidery. Women wearing o?ily leathern ai)rons arc found 
among the Mussulman population alone ; among the Christians 
this inadequate costume is only worn by quite little girls. 'Fhc 
l^ricsls, who are numerous, and in imitation of them many laymen 
in the upper classes, w'car a while jacket with loose sleeves, a 
head-cloth like a turban, and, as a s|)ecial mark, shoes with 
turned-up toes and soles projecting at the heel. Hermits in the 
Waldubba province dress in ochre yellow, while the ])ricsls of 
another sect swathe themselves in a hide dved red. On the 

' . n.iir-comlt 

coast the long Arab shirt occurs as a substitute for breeches ]VomSj,oijiriAins- 
among the men, Abyssinians from the interior beirur recognised 

^ ^ ^ .XJusi'uni.) 

by the latter garment. Clothes are made exclu.sively of cotton, 
though as an exception great people wear silk robes, j^resented by the lunpcror 
as a special mark of honour. The recipient of one of these is entitled to appear 
before the .sovereign in it, and not like his fellows, with one shoulder bared ; he 
has the entree at court, and when he is travelling can demand bread in any place 
for himself and his servants. As a mark of respect the Abyssinian removes the 
part of his clothing which covers the .shoulder ; and before the .sovereign he 
may only appear “girt," that is, he lets the clothing tliat covers the upper part 
of his body fall over his girdle. A person of high rank covers himself to his 
mouth in presence of inferiors. In the cool mountain districts a shajjgy skin, 
usually a sheepskin, with feet and tail attached, is thrown over the robe ; the 
skin of the fine-haired develo^A\Q,c\^ being specially used for this purpose. Men 
cither cut their hair short, or plait it in .short, close tre.ssc.s. Greasing w^ith 
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butter is customary throughout. Among the women of Abyssinia close-lying 
short tresses are the rule. Two almost indispensable elements in Abyssinian 
dress are the collar, with strips of parchment, often long rolls, written with 
salutary maxims, sewn into small leather bags, often forming a chain reaching 
to the waist, and a thread of blue silk, also fastened round the neck, and dis- 
tinguishing Christians from Mussulmans. No Abyssinian is ever seen in the 
hot season without a flag-sliapcd fan of plaited rushes. Besides this, the priests 
wear hung from the neck a fan like those which pilgrims bring from Jerusalem, 

and carry in the hand a small metal crucifix, for 
passers-by to kiss. They have also a fly-whisk made 
of hair. 

li}" way of ornament women wear silver ankle- 
rings, often with little bells a[)pcndcd ; in well-to-do 
districts they will have several, one above another. 
Silver necklaces with little bells are sometimes seen. 
Silver or gold rosettes in the form of flowers are fre- 
quently worn in the cars. Glass beads and ornaments 
are valued only by negro slaves. Cowrie shells are 
sewn on to the skins which arc worn as overcoats. 

.\n Abyssinian is seldom parted from the long 
curved sabre-knife which he wears on his right hip. 
He often has spear and shield as well. The latter is, 
if possible, made of buffalo-hide— - the Nubians give the 
name of Axum to their buffalo-hide shields — and used 
formerly to be ornamented by preference with the 
glaring black atid white skin of Colobus gnereza. 
Noblemen have shields inlaid with silver, as in the cut 
opposite. The favourite firearm is still the matchlock ; 
and even in time of complete peace the escorts of caravans, just as in Arabia, 
never advance without lighted matches. For elephant-hunting, iron bullets are 
used weighing a quarter of a pound. A hunting implement, hardly deserving the 
name of weapon, is a rough club, which is hurled among a herd of antelopes after 
they have been driven together, to break their legs. Slings are still in frequent 
use, and watchmen sling stones with great dexterity into every bush that might 
harbour a thief or highwayman. Firearms used to be made and mended almost 
exclusively by Egyptian and Greek immigrants. The missile is almost invariably 
of iron, since leaden bullets flatten readily upon the thick buffalo-hide shields. 
Abyssiniati powder is indeed poor enough, being manufactured by the marksmen 
themselves out of native sulphur, and saltpetre obtained by washing rubbish. 

Abyssinia is the first country in which a person coming from the south finds 
stone and mortar extensively used in building ; yet this progress implies no great 
art or attention. Such architecture as that of Uganda is hardly to be found 
in all .Abyssinia ; altliough in the circular form employed by preference in the 
concentric surrounding walls, and in other respects, a similarity of ground-plan is 
apparent, extending far towards South Africa. In the lowlands one finds villages 
the huts of which arc hastily patched up of twigs. The outer circuit of wall has 
one gateway, the inner four. In the middle of th<5 interior space is the hearth, 
and beside it the stones for bruising corn. Horses or mules arc often tied up in 
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parts of the town the round conical -roofed huts stand closer together, and there 
we find narrow winding streets, which can be closed bodil); by separate gates. 
Ruins constantly accompany new work not yet fallen to pieces. In Riippeirs 
time the market place and all the area round the castle was almost entirely 
surrounded by uninhabited huts in part already ruined ; so was the largest and 
handsomest church of Gondar, in which, according to I Icuglin, there were forty-four 
churches and i 200 clergy. The disorderly look of Abyssinian towns is heightened 
by the sej^aration of the Mussulman and Jewish quarters, wliich are often the best 
kept. Attempts at improvement belong to the period of strong Portuguese influ- 
ence In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Such are the splendid aqueduct on 
lofty circular arches which provides the church of Fasilda near Gondar with water, 
and the^;^v//// or palace at tliat place, “ which makes a really splendid impression 
beside the wretched straw-roofed houses.” 

“ Prester John, the Emperor,” wrote Alvarez, “has no fixed residence. He is 
constantly travelling about the country with tents, and has always in his camj) 
five or six good tents beside the ordinary one.” King Theodore in our own time 
lived in similar fashion. During most of his reign his travelling camp was his 
residence, accounting for his frequent shifting between (jondar, ]!)ebra Tabor, 
Magdala, and elsewhere. 

The older churches are very like churches in other countries, and especially 
so since they have a plain high altar in full view ; while in those of move recent 
date the sanctuary' is cut off by a wall from the rest of the church. Herein, no 
doubt, is to be recognised an effect of the Jewish influences which have modified 
Abyssinian Christianity. The simplest churches, such as are found in the 
mountains, are distinguished from the huts by' one or two slabs of phonolile, used 
instead of bells, hanging on the ancitmt tree which is hardly ever lacking, or on 
a framework, and beaten with a clapper. A church at l.alibala is, Rohlfs tells us, 
surrounded by olives brought from Jerusalem, Only^ the wealthiest churches 
possess bells, which hang in a detached bell-tower. hWen larger churches, those 
of recent building at any' rate, are (;ften only' round straw-thatched huts, like the 
ordinary' dwelling-huts. Churches, even the smallest, have almost everywhere two 
portals side by' side at the west end, with doors which [)ious people kiss on 
entering. Large churches arc by'* preference built in the form of a Greek cross. 
Colonnades outside and rows of columns inside are not uncommon. In various 
parts of Abyssinia arc monolithic churches hewn from the rock ; the limmamicl 
Church near Lalibala, though not the largest example of these productions of a 
limitless patience, is 40 feet high, 24 paces long, and 16 w ide. Structures of this 
kind arc, however, centuries old ; and, having originally^ been hewn in soft stone, 
they are quickly falling to ruin. Small windows having a stone cross let into 
them arc also characteristic of the larger Abyssinian churches. In large churches, 
w'cll-cndowed with landed property', valuable furniture is found, of which no 
Catholic church in Europe need be asliamcd. Highest of all is the throne-like 
chair, used at the consecration of the Sacrament ; everywhere in Abyssinia this is 
the object of the greatest veneration, and, like the jewu'sh Ark of the Covenapt, 
may br touched only by ordained priests. At high festivals the priests wear 
helmet-shaped mitres of gold and silver plate. Abyssinian emperors have often 
presented or bequeathed to churches their crowms, which thus serve to adorn the 
priests. Velvet veils are also w'orn over the most valuable. 
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The walls, doors, and rafters arc often covered with symbolical and ornamental 
paintings ; and in , every ease the door carries life-si/.ed figures of angels, which 
the devout kiss reverently. These recall the 
crudest Byzantine work. The porcelain panels, 
or lamps of brass and glass, met with in some 
specially -privileged churches — neither the 
ever-burning lamp nor the holy-water stoup 
forms part of the furniture of an Abyssinian 
church — are either foreign productions, or 
have been manufactured by Egyptian, Levan- 
tine, or even European craftsmen, some of 
whom, even in earlier days, were in the ser- 
vice of Abyssinian nobles who liked magnifi- 
cence. 

'I'hc Abyssinians arc an agricultural race, 
and in many districts still more a pastoral 
race. But their agriculture is limited, for, 
owing to indolence and insecurity, only so 
much land is cultivated as each man needs 
to maintain his family. Prosperity based on 
agriculture is therefore hardly to be found 
ill Abj'ssinia, and many a negro people of 
(.'entral Africa is better off in this respect. 

'fhe husbandry, too, is primitive, albeit the 
]:)Iough, achras, has been extolled as a great 
lriuini)h of Abyssinian culture. Tt is a long 
pole having two vertical teeth shod with iron, 
and a smaller pole attached to which oxen 
arc yoked. 'rhe cornfields arc as it were 
casually strewn about the country. Even in 
the most rocky districts the stones arc left in 
the fields. Manure is unknown ; so that a 
yearly change of arable land is rciiuircd, and 
only one crop can be gathered in the year. 

Ploughing is the men’s job, but girls and 
women reap and thresh ; they jduck the ripe 
cars (^ff laboriously, and beat them out with 
little sticks on the threshing-floor. Rcajnng 
is done with serrated sickles. In the high- 
lands barley is the chief crop ; but even here 
wheat is grown. Sovereigns have often tried 
to confiscate individual stores of corn, and C(d- 
Icct them in magazines, but they l^avc never 
sycccedcd in eradicating famines. Theodore’s 
attempt to victual Magdala had a melancholy ending, though for year* he had 
been sweeping up corn and cattle thither. ICvcn had he not been annihilated 
in the action at Agowe, he vvould before long have had no choice save to die 
fighting, or surrender under pressure of hunger. If the Abyssinian agricultural 
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implements and mode of tillage remind us of Egypt, this indolence is a great 
retrogression from what was usual in Egypt 4000 years ago. , 

In spite of the magnificent alpine pastures with their nutritious clover, cattle- 
breeding plays a small part in proportion to the natural capabilities of the country. 
The most frequent domestic animal is the Bulls and oxen are used 

for ploughing, and in the more mountainous parts for carrying loads, while the 
cows are kept for milk and meat. Donkeys are not usually ridden. Mutton 
forms a great part of the animal food. Flocks of sheep and goats are frequent 
in the more elevated districts. It is curious that in spite of their wealth in shcej) 
the Abyssinian mountaineers do not wear woollen clothes. Develo is the part 
where finc-woolled sheep are chiefly bred. The house-dogs arc like the half-wild 
dogs of Egypt. A small slim kind of domestic cat is kept. Poultry are the 
only domestic fowl. Cocks are often kept in churches to announce the hour of 
morning prayer. Bee-keeping is successfully managed by establishing wild 
swarms in hives of all sorts, most often made of clay, but also of real basket-work. 
The Abyssinians have a special knack of taming wild beasts, and tame lions form 
part of the Emperor’s court establishment. They go loose and arc fed abundantly, 
but the cold mountain air and the frequent rain make them ill-tempered and 
sullen. In the lower-lying parts, where cattle-breeding is rendered difficult by the 
sharply-defined dry season, in which the pastures dry up, it naturally occurs to no 
one to provide for those periods by a siipj^ly of ha\'. The simpler j^roccss of 
nomadism carries the herds from the low to the high ground till the rainy season 
comes on. The husbandman himself takes part in these yearly - recurring 
excursions, which may embrace considerable tracts. Cattle-breeding is chiefly 
the work of the men. Boys drive the herds to pasture, and the milking is 
exclusively attended to by men, to whom all the task of slaughtering falls. 
Cheese is not made at all, and cow-beef is preferred to ox. 

The Abyssinians avoid pork from religious motives, though not in all districts, 
and also abstain from hare. Many forms of game arc forbidden, as, for instance, 
all waterfowl. Nor do they eat locusts, of which the poorer Mahommedans arc 
fond. Raw beef is specially popular, only Mussulmans eating dressed meat. An 
ox freshly killed and devoured raw by the whole village is the great feature of an 
Abyssinian Christmas in the country. Great carouses, in which the national 
barlcy-brevv'’ never fails to aj>pcar in excessive quantity, form for all classes the 
culmination of a feast and the crown of hospitality. Where people arc not utterly 
stingy, the meal opens with the slaughter of a kid or a sheep, or, at the very least, 
of a fowl, the flesh being at once eaten raw or very slightly toasted. If both 
Christians and Mussulmans are in the compaiiy, one of each kills for those of his 
own persuasion. Besides meat, the basis of the diet is formed by thin, flexible 
cakes made of leavened dough from the grain called tejf {Poa abyssiniai ) ; and a 
sauce of red pepper is the invariable seasoning to meat and bread alike. Bread 
is made, as in Arabia, by grinding the corn on stones, and baking the coarse dough 
immediately ; it is one of the women’s chief duties. People squat down to cat ; 
and the first rule of good manners is that when several arc eating together thgy 
should >vait on each other. Nothing is drunk during a meal, but as soon as it is 
over cups of mead go round, the host at times pouring some into his hand and 
drinking to show that it is not poisoned or dirty.' When the masters have had 
enough their servants take their places, cat up everything, and drink draughts of 
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beer ; for it is good manners to leave nothing unconsuincd. licfore seasons of 
fasting it is usual to^ fill up with specially large quantities of meat. 

Old and young of both sexes alike pass days and nights in drinking-bouts, at 
which the national drinks, letch and vierissa, 2)lay a great i^art. On the other 
hand the taste for coffee is, curiously enough, widely S2)read among Mussulmans 
only ; Christians arc little addicted to it. At the drinking-bouts, which conclude 
the carouses, special customs prevail, which form a curious contrast to the absence 
of formality which otherwise prevails on the same occasions. The host indicates 
every time to the servants the i:)crson to whom drink is to be served, and the 
jjcrson in question rises and bows his thanks. Any one who leaves the party 
announces his intention of doing so in an audible voice to the host ; a custom 
which jjrevails also at ordinary visits. Even 300 years ago wine was presented 
to guests and honoured j)ersons. Priests alone ought properly to drink neither 
wine nor mead. 

The abundance of game in Abyssinia causes a hunt to be a great occasion. 
Sport is i^ursued not merely with zest, but with noteworthy courage. Antelope- 
hunting with lco2:)ards, and the chase of giraffes and ostriches with horse and 
greyhound, are among the pastimes of Abyssinian nobles ; but they do not know 
hawking. In other respects the hunting follows Nubian methods. In Samicn 
buffaloes* tails and elephants' trunks are found hung up as trophies in the huts ; 
and the hunters may well be j'^roud of them, for many have no wcation but a 
s]>ear with which to encounter these monsters, though they think to increase their 
strength by prayers, charms, and the slaughter of a brown sheci). Iwion-skins 
belong to tlie king ; but the fortunate hunter keeps a strip to decorate his shield. 

The coast fishery, which owing to its yield in pearls and mothcr-of-i3car! was 
only of importance in Abyssinian trade, is carried on by Danakils. They use a 
raft made of five tree-stems, resembling the Nubian crml>atch‘Yii(L This simi^Ie 
craft is ja'opellcd dexterously and rajfidly by a boy standing amidships, and 
working a i)addlc with both ends shovel-shaj^ed. He rows out to sea a league 
or more. The pearl-fishers on the Abyssinian coast use negro .slaves as divers. 
They arc bought as boys, and regularly trained to dive with a stone at their foot 
and a signal -cord on their arm. 

Abyssinian industry formerly i^roduced beautiful work by lielp of patterns and 
instruction recciv-ed from Western .Asia and ligypt, in a jneasure also from Eiirojoe. 
In the markets of the ICasterii Soudan the fabrics of Abyssinia are still the most 
valued, and next to them those of Darfour. But industry has long stood still, and 
in many branches, such as silv’cr and goldsmith’s work, has retrograded. Indolence 
is a national defect. I^ven in Massowah, a stirring and somewhat civilized 
place, one is struck with the laziness of the Abyssinians. I he most profitable 
work is done by strangers. Craftsmen and the greater traders are foreigners ; 
nothing being left for the Abyssinians but chaffering, which they do all day long 
in a lazy sleej^y way in the market-booths, in the coffee-shops, and on the landing- 
places. At the same time their wives are not, as with so many semi-barbarians, 
] 3 rpj)ortionately overworked, but lie almost the whole day on their sofas of plaited 
thongs. The girls sometimes occupy themselves in weaving mats, shallov* dishes, 
water-tight baskets — like tliose in the illustration, — and small banner-fans, which 
they make from the dry leaves of fan-palms from Yemen. The grinding of flour 
and the baking of bread arc left to negro slaves. It is not so everywhere ; but 
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even with the townsfolk in the higher districts, idleness is the general rule, 
at least among Christians, a chaffering trade often not free from cheating is 
very general, and all really productive activity is, with few exceptions, slack. 
Trade has become far too widely extended for a country so poor in capital 
and so unproductive, still quite devoid of good roads, and for many decades 
lacking in public security. Xo trader ventures to carry about large stores, since 
attacks by robbers, looting, and incendiarism, are frequent. War often interrupts 

the communications between 
the provinces and the capital, 
causing a failure in the most 
ordinary market goods, and 
prices will vary lOO per cent 
and more in the course of a 
week. Buying and selling is, 
under these circumstances, a 
mere lottery. Very often the 
only capital which some poor 
devil has to stake when bring- 
ing goods from one province 
to another is his own life and 
his two or three pack-asses. 
This is especially the case 
with the salt-trade. Hut raw 
cotton has to be fetched at 
any price from the province 
of Kwara, in the direction of 
Sennaar, and iron from (iojam. 
This explains what is said of 
Gondar, that every inh.abitant 
of that town lives by trade- 
])rofits, except the priests and 
soldiers, who maintain them- 
selves on church revenues and 
plunder respectiv'cly. Abys- 
sinia produces few metals. 
Gold comes from the Galla 
countries, iron from the west 
and south. The salt-trade between the coast and the interior is of importance. 

The industries of the Christian Abyssinians consist chiefly of converting the 
Gojam iron into knives, ploughshares, and spear-heads, even into scissors and 
razors — the files required in metal work being curiously enough brought from 
Shoa, and of a very rough kind —tanning and manufacturing the buffalo-hide 
shields, forging silver into insignificant chains, rings, and ornaments for weapons, 
in which the metal is often shamelessly debased by the addition of tin and zinc, 
working, the gold which is brought in small quantities from the south-west, copying, 
printing, and binding books. X^otable for the fineness of the work and fertility of 
invention arc the filigree rosettes and flow'crs. All Abyssinian filigree-work 
says Rohifs, “ has the same character, but no two articles arc alike. Not a hairpin. 
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not a ncck-ornamcnt, not an armlet, not a shield decorated with fili<^rec, is a precise 
copy of anything. Everywhere we find originality and variety, never uniformity, 
of execution.” Tlic spear-heads inlaid with silver also call for mention. The 
same traveller also praises especially the Abyssinian brass-work, while, allowing 
that in ])laitcd work and in the vessels of wood, horn, and earthenware, they stand 
no higher than many peoples of Central Africa. The great industry of the 
Mussulmans is the cotton manufacture. In Abyssinia hardly anything but cotton 
is worn, and it therefore gives employment to numerous hands. The process is 
as simple as can be imagined. The cotton is usually exchanged with the seeds 
in it for its weight in salt. Then the workwoman laboriously removes the .seeds by 
rolling with an iron pin, beats up the cotton with an elastic hoop, and spins it with 
a spindle. An industrious woman can weave encnigh cloth in a year to fetch 
about 20 dollars, representing lo dollars of earnings, which is little even under 
Abyssinian conditions. The cotton cloth for the coloured borders of the robe is 
obtained at a high price from India. For a long time an important part of the 
trade between India and Abyssinia has consisted in the import of these coloured 
fabrics. In the curious division of labour according to creed, the pottery manu- 
facture and all builders’ work falls lo the Jews. 

I^ictorial art is not limited to the crude painting of church doors and walls, 
but has produced better results in the adornment of the precious Gospels and 
prayer-books. In the sixteenth century the sacred parchments were ornamented 
with at least tolerable miniatures, under the instruction, as it would appear, of 
llyzantine artists. What is now done in that line is coarsely and clumsily put 
on. This art could hardly be benefited by the strange Abyssinian superstition 
that only Jews and evil spirits might be represented in profile. There is no 
knowledge of perspective. 

Abyssinian music is thus precisely described by Francisco Alvarez : “ They 
have trumpets, but these are not good. There arc many copi)cr drums, brought 
from Gairo, and others of w ood w ith leather at the ends. There are tambourines 
like ours, and large cymbals which they strike. 1^'lutes there arc, and some 
stringed instruments like four-cornered harps, which they call David’s harps. 
They [jlay them before Prester J(dni, but not well ” More recent reporters alsf) 
describe the church music as not very delightful. Kohlfs dcscribe.s a kind of 
shawan, like the Alp-horn, 5 feet long, and cased in leather. 

The markets arc the most important trading-places. Rohlfs describes the 
market of Adow^a as folknvs ; “ The different articles arc apportioned to small 
streets. Here stand the cattle — horses, oxen, shcej), goats, poultry too, and game. 
Then comes a street on either side of which squat men, w omen, anti girls behind 
sacks of corn, wdieat, barley, pease, beans ; great heaps of red peppers, fresh and 
dried, show' the extent to which this spice is used. Rows of ])Ots containing 
honey and butter, many wn’th mead and beer ; on large cloths little mirrors and 
beads from VT'nicc and Rohcinia ; flasks w ith inferior essences ; drinking-glasses, 
stoneware, bad knives and scissors ; wTiting-pai>er ; black, w'hite, and red thread ; 
tw^'o sorts of cotton — the better kind white and pretty good, the w’orst almost 
gray and heavily clayed ; handkerchiefs of many colours ; poor silk goods and 
cloths dyed red, yellowy and light blue ; looking-glasses ; here a case of wTctched 
brandy or yet more poisonofts absinthe — these arc the chief European goods 
offered for sale. Then come Abyssinian materials : stockings for ladies, hand- 
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somely embroidered with coloured silks ; shamas of various size and quality ; and 
some lovely inargefs at a price considerable even for us. But when you come 
to look at the caretully-cxecutcd cotton material, lookinj^ like a mixture of silk 
and wool, and embroidered at both ends with wonderfully beautiful colours in a 
border an inch and a half wide, you will hardly think ^,15 or £20 an extravagant 
price for one of these cloths. Weapons are there too : pikes, sabres, old guns, 
pistols, shields of buf^ilo and rhinoceros-hide. For bows and arrows you will look 
in vain in Abyssinia. Objects of natural history may also be found, lion and 
panther skins, hides of smaller beasts of prey, snakes, and the like. In another 
street are ox, sheep, and goat skins, dried as well as tanned, and coloured red.” 
Just as in the Soudan, the market-judge is there. “ Actual sale takes place only 
when the article is valued in dollars. Things of small value arc bartered.” Only 
in particular parts of Abyssinia, especially in the Amharic provinces, are blocks 
of salt, (vnole^ a medium of exchange. They come from the basin of Arro, as 
Schimper calls it, “ the state-treasury of Abyssinia.” Throughout Abyssinia the 
Maria Theresa dollars of 1780 are known and taken in exchange. As forty-eight 
amole go to a dollar, they form a sort of small coin. 

As to the Abyssinian character, Ludolf has quoted the verdict of Tellez : “ He 
says that they arc by nature fickle, that they keep faith like Carthaginians, that 
they arc fleeting and perjured, cruel, and most eager for revenge.” Riippcll 
mentions as leading traits every variety of vice, from indolence and recklessness 
up through drunkenness, sui)crstition, ingratitude, impudence in demanding 
presents, great skill in dissimulation, to “a faculty of lying worthy to be pro- 
verbial,” stupid selfish pride, extreme profligacy, faithlessness, and a tendency to 
theft. The only virtues for which room is left arc those of weakness. They 
exceed all their neighbours in garrulity. Intelligence is universally allowed to the 
Abyssinian, and the only regret is, as ITcuglin says, “that the forms of the 
catcgc^rical imperative in use throughout the East ” are not more forcibly 
employed for the development and training of his gifts. Most «)f his faults are 
the more sharply stamped on him owing to the barbarising lawlessness under 
which the unhappy country has so long lain. They are, therefore, capable of being 
more leniently a[)prehended, and we will not forget that cv’cry single traveller in 
Abyssinia, liowevcr unfavourable his general experience may have been, has 
recorded traits of great nobility in one Abyssinian or another; even Kiipj)cll has 
done so of his friend, the noble and quick-witted judge, Lik Altiim of (iondar. 
Rohlfs took some trouble to mitigate the usual opinion of the Abyssinians, alleging 
facts ; and it is particularly ])lcasant to hear how he extols the honour of his 
Abyssinian servants. This, again, contrasts with Ruppcll’s talcs of how even 
great personages stole articles from his table at (iondar. At all events, a 
generation elapsed between the two verdicts. Summing up what is permanent 
in the nature and behaviour of Abyssinians, the character of the species is most 
clearly expressed by the formula : An Oriental foundation with admixture of 
negro or mulatto liveliness and instability. 

Intellectually Abyssinia is still on the level of the third or fourth century A.l;. 
Its church has remained stationary, its knowledge is less than fragmentary, and 
the horizon of its church and convent precincts encloses its acquaintance with and 
notions of the world. The Abyssinians believe that there arc three worlds — 
Ethiopia, Europe, and Turkey. Further, that Europe is nearly as large as 
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Abyssinia, but possesses no Xcjjfus Xegesti — Kinj^^ of kin^s. 'Fhey deem the 
emperor of Russia at least as powerful as the kin^ of Ti^jrc. The last Negus 
for some time firmly believed a fable brought to lu'm by a Greek that Greece was 
the most powerful country on the earth. These inadequate conceptions are aided 
b\' the fact that Abyssinians most rarcl}^ leave their country. Their reckoning of 
time is connected witli tlic old method of Oriental Christendom, but they begin 
the year in September, like the. Jews. The years from leap year to leap year bear 
the names of the evangelists -John-year, Matthcw-ycar, and so on. The names 
of the months are of ( -optic and 13 yzantine origin. 

Yet, after all, what reall)* makes the country so attractive to us is its position 
as a Christian stronghold, rising like a beacon amid the paganism and 
Mahommedanism of .Africa. Its Christianity brings Abyssinia closer to us in 
spirit, and raises it above all Africa. Nor, benumbed as it is, is this Christianity 
merely verbal and formal. It saves Abyssinia from the fetishism, the witchcraft, 
the human sacrifices of tlie rest of Africa. “The pco])lc may fight,^* says 
Munzinger, “ but soldiers and property arc the only victims ; women and children 
arc respected. I*ro|)crty in human beings extends only to imported negroes. 
The slave-trade is forbidden to Christians on j^ain of death.” For more than 
1500 years ^Ab)'ssinia has prcseiwed its Christianity, but it has not developed it. 
From a living plant it has become a stationary and therefore in many way.s a 
deformed growth, in which leaf and flower, important and unimportant, dogma 
and discipline liave retained equal significance, so that it ha.s been unable to 
permeate the life of the race by its own spiritual life. It is above all an isolated 
thing in this medley of races. It has no general culture underlying it, no arts 
and sciences to befriend or oppose it. This explains the formal sj)irit, the 
importance attached to usages and external works, the crazily consistent 
distinction between clean and unckMii, the circumcision, all the dependence on the 
latter, as an outcome of a short-sighted Oriental, Judaic, Pharisaic mode of thought. 
The lack of theological science, the superfluity of monks, disorderly and dissolute, 
matrimonial relations carried to the point (jf p<dygamy, open simonj', sale of the 
sacraments, the immoderate number of festivals, endless superficial fasts and 
l)cnanccs, superstitious cult of crosses and images, saint-worship in wild profusion, 
arc so many depressing weights ; and with all this are connected, as at least not 
punished by the Church, nay, in most cases believed in and practised, usages of 
the most superstitious kind. If we add that the priesthood, in the old l^gyptian 
manner, passes by inheritance from father to son, that the whole body of monks 
and nuns pass their time in doing nothing ; that the Abyssinian church deems only 
a very limited measure of education necessary for its servants ; it will be under- 
stood how poor in culture this Christian race succeeds in being. One thing, too, 
which we have already indicated, must not be overlooked here ; namely, the 
senseless pride, the true Semitic inheritance of all semi-civilization, which shuts 
itself up against instruction, and which Christianity thus isolated can only serve to 
foster. 

The Abyssinians are, like the Copts, Monophysites, and the head of their 
church is still chosen from among the Coptic monks. But when Christianity in 
Kgypt was swamped by Islam, almost every link between the sister churches was 
broken, and Abyssinian Christianity disappeared intb a darkness from which it only 
began to reappear, and that by way of fabulous rei)orts, towards the end of the 
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Middle Ai^cs. The first more accurate intelligence was brought by envoys sent 
by King John 11 . of Portugal at the end of the fifteenth century. For some 
time a Portuguese held the influential post of Abuna or patriarch in the 
Abyssinian church. Attempts to convert Abyssinia to the Church of Rome only 
injured luiropean influence, l.ater missionary efforts have remained small and 
fragmentary. Sprung from such a root, and having passed through such 
experiences, the Church of Abyssinia is in its teaching nearest to the ortliodox 
Syrian. It is firmly planted in the affccticms of the people, who owe the 
maintenance of their independence far more to the closeness with which all their 
interests arc interwoven with ('hristianity than to the deterrent and defensible 
character of the country. According to Heuglin the church comprises 12,000 
ecclesiastics ; it posscss(^s a great part of the best land, and lays claim to 
remunerative services on the part of the peasants. 

The enclosed spaces round the churclics arc used as cemeteries ; but curious!)^ 
enough there arc no monuments in Abyssinia, so that these burial-places produce 
an impression of desolation. Within the enclosure stand the huts of the priests. 
Kven in the treeless parts of the high plateau the shatle of a few ancient trees is 
not lacking, even if it be only that of slim, gloomy junipers. Tlie bones of illus- 
trious persons, after fifty years’ interment, are taken into the church and disposed in 
jiainted wooden sarcophagi. The churchyard is considered a sacred spot, where even 
inanimate property is safe. Hence a great deal of other peopU^’s property is found 
in the priests' houses. Kven in civil wars the right of asylum in these places is 
respected. In Gondar this right is possessed by the whole quarter in which the 
lichcglie^ or head of the Abyssinian Christians, dwells. When Riippcll was there 
it was enjoyed undisturbed by a political freebooter with fifty of his accomplices, 
at other times the terror of the province. 

The external interests of Church and State coincide in the opposition to 
persons of another faith, and thus it is rare for the Church to take the side of a 
party op[)osed to the sovereign, as it did under Theodore ; who indeed, had 
a short way with attempts of that kind. Rohlfs states it as an historical fact 
that Theodore when declared by the Abuna, before a public assembly, to be 
accursed and an outlaw, pointed a pistol at the patriarch, with the words : “Give 
me your blessing, Father.” 

In the history of Abyssinia no motive force can be compared with tliat of 
religious and national fanaticism, and it can therefore show mcu’c than one cj)isodc 
recalling the Monophysitc persecutions in Egypt. One king once went so far to 
meet the Jesuits that the Romanising of Abyssinia seenKxl to be making 
considerable progress, palaces being built for them, and seminaries placed in tltcir 
hands for the education of young Abyssinians destined for tlic priestliood. At 
that time — about 1624 — most sanguinary wars of religion raged, and the king 
lu’msclf had his son-in-law and his daughter hanged as heretics. A social op- 
position appears beside the religious and national ones — for it must be remembered 
that the Gallas, hereditary foes of Abyssinia, are Mussulmans. Not only have 
Qon-Christians been subjected to certain restrictions ; but one can even speak of 
a kind of economic division of labour, the more so that the Abyssinian Mussul- 
mans arc in general more industrious and skilful than the Christians, 

The pagan inhabitants of Abyssinia arc confined to tl\c Waitos, who live on 
Lake Tana, and some of the Agaus in the west of tlic countrj'. But pagan 
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customs, if only as relics of an obsolete nature-worship, are not rare. Speaking 
of Haremat, Rlippcll says; “Women of the district repaired in great numbers 
to a copious spring under fine clumps of trees, washed their fiands and feet, and 
flung themselves on the earth before a great rough-hewn cubical block of sand- 
stone having two elliptical depressions in it.” Other observers have quoted clear 
evidence of serjxjiit-worship. 

Under the two last sovereigns Abyssinian Christianity has made great apparent 
progress by the violent suppression of Islam and paganism ; but, judging by the 
local conditions, its inward development can assuredly never proceed from the 
bosom of the Clnirch, but must be introduced by social forces from without. 
Rohlfs had good ground for his advice to give up all idea of a religious conversion 
of Abyssinia, but to strive as hard as possible for the education of the young. 
The historj' of Abyssinia shows how futile are compulsory conversions ; and the 
true task of a mission is to develop the talents of the race by education. 

The sovereignty of Abyssinia, based on the jjcrsonality of the emperor, from 
whom the people c.vjject cverj-thiiig and tolerate everything, has been a powerful 
institution only under a few vigorous rulers. The active rule of Theodore was 
the one that in this century came nearest to the Abyssinian ideal. “ From 
early dawn,” says Ilcuglin, “till far into the night, the Negus was in demand 
alike for judicial or administrative matters and for military and religious functions. 
He himself saw to all the business of government. Dozens of petitioners assemble 
long before sunrise in front of the chain of sentries who .surround his tent, crying : 

' Abet, Abet !’ or ‘ Dsanhoi ’ (Lord ! Lord! hear us). The king replies from his 
couch, rises, listens to wishes and complaints, judges, and distributes favours and 
presents. Then come long reports and messages, patrols surrender nightly 
di.sturbers (jf the peace, thieves, <jr spies, judgment and execution following on 
the spot with little ceremony or circumlocution.” Indeed the career of this man, 
conspicuous among Abj'ssinian sovereigns, teaches the ultimate fruitle.ssness of 
vigour under conditions in which slackness and despotism are the only two courses 
open to the ruler, and the possibility of a steady development of land and people 
is excluded by the lack of any soil for culture. I'rom the abdication of Tekla 
Ilaimanot in 1778 to 1833, fourteen different princes occupied the throne at 
Gondar twenty-two times among them. By ancient custom the emperor is elected 
from one single <jld royal family by the .so-called great officials of the empire, and 
he nominates the governors of the provinces. But in a country where intercourse 
was so difficult, the dependence of the governors was a fiction, and the history of 
.Abyssinia is broken up into that of the various governors and provincc.s. The 
intrusion of the Gallas between Shoa and Abyssinia put the finishing touch to 
this state of things ; and for a long time Shoa was completely separated from the 
mother-country, whereby the emperor at Gondar retained but a shadow of his 
dignity. In Ruppell’s time his revenue consisted of 300 dollars, the poll-tax of 
the Mussulmans in Gondar. The sighs of the king, at an audience, over the 
decay of his greatness, agreed with the wretched character of his surroundings, 
the ruin of his palace, the barenness of the rooms. Finding it impo.ssiblc to keep 
up his court on 300 dollars, and deprived of all other resources .save a few fines, 
this shadow of a monarch laid claim to a part of the Church revenues, but this .so 
exa.spcrated the clergy that they closed the churelfcs and authorised one of the 
governors to depose the emperor. Ras Ali gave his sovereign a little village on 
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Ivake Tana for his residence, and its revenues for Ins maintenance. This emperor 
had reigned four and a half months in all, and, as may be imagined, after his 
deposition so little need was felt of a new sovereign that none was appointed for 
some time. Under these circumstances there is, of course, no (lucstion of a central 
administration. Every governor administers, or drains, his own province, and even 
treats independently with foreign powers, as recently Ras Alula did with Italy. 
Beside a tithe of the produce as land-tax he levies a tax on oxen and sheep, and 
often on butter and honey. There is besides the entertainment of travelling nobles 
and their guests, as well as other travellers. Finally he takes toll on trade, and this, 
levied as a rule in cotton stuffs, which serve for currency, represents the sole direct 
source of income to the government. To it may be added the poll-tax on Jens 
and Mussulmans. Only if a governor 
wants more money docs he confiscate as 
much property as is needed ; and in like 
manner his officials and soldiers take it 
where they find it. In periods of war the 
Abyssinian administration is a system of 
plunder. 

I'he renovation of the Abyssinian 
monarchy has come from this governor or 
petty prince class. After many feuds, 

Kassa of Sana remained the only one of 
any ptnvcr and generally victorious. Thus 
it was of necessity that, in spite of a 
previous excommunication, he became 
emperor in 1855 under the name of 
Theodore. lie was known above all as a 
soldier. 1 1 is most redoubtable charac- 

teristics were his collections of weapons, 
his forced marches aiid surprises, his 
personal reconnaissances, his desperate courage. Violence was his instrument, 
and his pn^jccts were of a violent nature — to eradicate Islam, to baptize the Jews, 
to extend the frontier of Abyssinia from the Red Sea to the Nile. “Theodore 
means to reform the country by terror and bloodshed,” wrote Muiizinger, who at 
that time still admired him, in 1863. But he had to add : “ There is not a single 
family of (|uality in Abyssinia but has been bereaved. Many princes have died 
the lingering death of malefactors. They arc fortunate who have fallen like men 
on the field of battle. The old rulers of the people lie prisoners in the mountain 
fortresses.” Insurrection and civil war never ceased. Almost all the neighbour- 
ing chiefs fell, less by force of arms than overwhelmed by the mass of the emperor’s 
host as it moved, numbering with women and children hundreds of thousands, 
devastating the land like a swarm of locusts. When in course of time all Abyssinia 
had been laid waste, the warlike frenzy of this haughty soldier broke out again, 
lading him to place some Europeans in chains till they promised to cast cannon 
for him, and finally bringing on him an end worthy of his life among thc^ ruins ot 
Magdala in 1868. The Emperor John again, as head of the province of Tigre, 
was so successful in fighting tflat he was able to have himself crowned emperor at 
Axum in 1 872. King Menclck of Shoa, hitherto independent, submitted peacefully 



cat seal of Abyssinia. The legend is (i) ICthiopian ; 
Negusa negost Jnhannas sa eihiope ; (2) Arabic : 
Jnbaiino nielilv iimlnk cl habasa, John, king of 
lli(j kings of Klhiopia. 
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when Jolin marched ay^aitist him in 1877, touching the earth with his forehead; 
and was confirmed by John as sub-king. John introduced a more humane treat- 
ment of opponents than had up till then been usual in Abyssinia. When he fell 
in 1889, crusading against the Mahdists, Menclck succeeded him, and thus Shoa 
and Abyssinia were at last united again. 

In its later period Shoa represented the more peaceful side of Abyssinian 
sovereignty. Here also the king is the sole lord and master of the latid, but he rules 
leniently, making an intelligent use of the revenues of the kingdom arising from 
high duties and the farmer’s presents in kind. In war every governor has to 
provide his contingent, and the entire army may reach 30,000 to 50,000 men, 
of whom i^crhaps 1000 carry muskets, the rest being armed with pike, sword, 
and shield. Shoa has also certain peoples on its borders constituting a military 
frontier. The Chachas, Adabais, and Dammas form a natural barrier against the 
inroads of the Gallas from the south, preventing these from wholly vanquishing 
or overwhelming the Shoan realm. The Slioans generally have the reputation of 
good soldiers. Their cavalry is reckoned excellent ; wra])pcd in their black woollen 
cloaks, mounted on active, pcjwcrful horses, which are unshod, and have their headgear 
ornamented with metal j)lates, they make a good impression at first sight. They 
carry, for the most part, only short broad sabres and a lance carelessly thrown over 
the shoulder. 

Its situation has always made Abyssinia a warlike state. Unluckily its army 
is a very iini^erfect instrument. In 1881, Rohlfs wrote: ‘‘It must not be 
supposed that the jVbyssinian troops can bear any comparison with our regular 
armies. They are far inferior to the F-gyptian troops, perhaps even to those of 
Morocco. The Abyssinian soldier never gets any pay, whether officer or j)rivate. 
A shec[) skin or goat skin ov’er his shoulders, with fringes half a yard long, or for 
specially valiant men a lion’s or panther’s skin, forms his uniform. On his right 
side he wears a long curved sabre. Thus accoutred ai)[)ears the Abyssinian 
soldier, looking haughtily do\Mi on every one ; the land belongs to him, and the 
peasant has to work for him.” Such an army is a great burden on the land, claim- 
ing wide districts almost wholly for itself, and al>sorbing the labour of thousands. 
Like Asmara, where Ras Alula is usually encamped with his frontier army, 
Debra Tabor has now become a district occupied almost wholly by seddiers and 
court officials. Citizens and peasants arc all connected with the army as buyers 
or sellers. The remark of the old Portuguese still liolds good, that the limperor 
of Abyssinia has no fixed home, but goes about camping with a gang numbering 
50,000 and more. How plainly this shows the underlying African instability 
and the scanty roots struck by culture in this country. 

Every week the emperor holds public audiences in his palace, to which all 
citizens are admitted. Complaints and defences come before him, witnesses are 
heard, and after consulting his nobles he gives judgment. He docs not himself 
speak to the parties, but employs as go-between a confidential person, known .as 
the “ Mouth of the Negus.” The Wali whose duty it is to execute sentence with 
his soldiers, has no small amount of bloody work with a vigorous sovereign lil^c 
'Plieodoie. Put bribery of the person intrusted with execution is extremely common. 
In fact, the parties often come to each othcr*.s aid by agreeing to bring their case 
before an arbiter and abide by his decision. In *complicated cases, reference is 
made to the code called Ohda Ncgtist^ the “Sovereign’s Directory” — said to 
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be a work based on Justinian’s Institutes, and prepared in the seventeenth century 
by a German missipnary, Teter Ileyling of Lubeck. In the country, justice is 
administered according to ancient custom on a hill in the open air, and the elders 
act as assessors. Complainant and defendant state their cases verbally, and the 
bystanders make their observations. After long discussion the judge orders 
silence and delivers judgment. 

The lawlessness which has made especial strides in this centuiy has given rise 
to .some customs designed to help people to help themselves. If a suspected 
l)erson communicates with any' one of the complainant side, he is bound not to 



South Abv.ssinian eirl. (From u iilioKit^rnpli. i 


away before the affair i.s decided ; and if he doc.s, it is rej^arded as an admission 
of j^iiilt. At times even formal leagues arc made for mutual assistance. A great 
part of the province of Ilamazen, bordering on Azamch, formed in the ’thirties a 
federal republic, all the inhabitants having their differences settled by umpires (^f 
their own, choosing their local authorities inde])endentl\’, and often even refusing 
successfully to pay the taxes which they owed to the governor of Adowa as the 
price of their independence. 

'Fhe social relations of the Abyssinians show how' few elements of culture may 
be possessed by a religion of high origin. In many respects the Mussulmans and 
perhaps even the Jews arc at least not behind their Christian fellow-countrymen, 
/ythough the ccjualising effect of a priesthood counted by thousands, and drawn 
from the people, must naturall)' be taken into consideration, scini-ci^’lization, 
ignorance, poverty, the pressure of cramping conditions, arc even more opposite 
levellers. Not although, but Because, an early medieval strain runs through the 
population, arc soldier, merchant, landowner, peasant, regarded alike. There is 
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hardly any distinction of culture, master and servant can stand on a footing of 
friendship. The fact that the population is thin, and the soil^ propitious, prevents 
any great inequality of property. Besides this there is the peculiar kind of 
slavery which takes a very easy form in Abyssinia. Most rarely does a slave 
suffer severe chastisement ; it is thought a good deal if he has irons on his feet. In 
order to be able to take a share in the slave-trade, Christian Abyssinians go into 
secret partnerships with Mussulmans. Most of the slaves are Gallas from the 
south, or negroes imported as “ Shangallas ” by way of h'azogl and Sennaar. 

Boys are baptized forty, girls eighty days after birth, and confirmation is 
administered later, for a small fee. Circumcision, which both sexes undergo, is 
an old custom, as is also the festival at the entrance upon maturity. The boy 
who is becoming man goes with his companions before daybreak to tlic house of 
his maternal uncle, who shaves the hair on the front of his head, gives him his 
blessing, and presents him with a spear and a heifer. Marriages are not always 
made in church ; parental consent is enough, without religious rites, for a valid 
marriage. Among the nobles polygamy is practically in force. 


North of Abyssinia as far as the Beni Amer (formerly as far as the Atbara), 
dwell pastoral peoples, showing in their legends, their speech, and their religion 
unmistakable traces of a former connection with Ihc Abyssinians. Traces of 
Christianity especially survive in all the races bordering on Abyssinia, in the south 
far beyond Shoa, and above all, among the Bogos and Mensahs. These relics of 
an old religion have so passed into the popular consciousness that the absence of 
them, as in the Barcas and Kanainas, is a matter of emphatic recognition. 
Munzingcr relates that the Bidcl tribe on the Baraka, who are Mussulmans, but 
speak Tigre, in their processions for rain, invoke not the new Allah but the 
Christian G<^)d of former times. 

The Bogos who live immediately to the north of Abyssinia arc a pastoral race 
of Abyssinian descent. They were in former times directly subject to the emperor, 
and sent their small tribute of sixty cows to the court at Gondar. When the 
emperor died they all shaved their heads as for the loss of a kinsman. They 
formed a self-governing aristocracy with rights and pedigree of their own. 
Oriental monarchs in ancient and modern times have troubled themselves but 
little about internal government and administration of justice among their subject 
peoples, and the Abyssinians have always been most concerned to get their tribute. 
The liogos were a strong and redoubtable race, and brought from their home a 
certain amount of culture, their priests, and their form of worship. The old 
culture has quite disappeared under pressure from Abyssinians and Turks, though 
traces of a better past are not lacking. The Mensahs and Taknes arc nearly akin 
to the Bogos. Towards the coast are the Beduaii (singular Beduj) an impoverished 
branch, who give the impression of a people that have seen their prime. The 
name Beduj has become a term of abuse. Close to them the Hababs pasture 
their herds, inhabiting the Kclan chain of hills in summer and descending yi 
winter t^r the Sahel. Like the Beduan they profess Islam ; though many tribal, 
family, and personal names arc still those used in Abyssinia. Their language is 
almost pure Ges, which, though in Christian Abyssinia it is preserved only in 
ecclesiastical books, survives with .so little alloy among the herdsmen that 
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Abyssinian theologians have to ask the llababs when they want to know the 
meaning of some forgotten word. 

The Beni Amor; who feed their herds on the Baraka, arc a stock numbering 
several hundred thousand, among whom arc reckoned the kindred branches of the 
Helkotas on tlic Baraka and the Mennas on the Khor el Gash. A warlike and 
predatory people, they arc dreaded by their neighbours more than any perhaps 
except the Barakas, also akin to them. Herds of cattle constitute the wealth of 
these nomads, who farm but little. They have acquired slaves by raids upon the 
lk\g()S, Bazers, and other tribes ; and by the unions between masters and female 
slaves the whole physique of the race has been altered. Their slave tribe, the 
Kishendowas, are native serfs, governing themselves under a chief. Manner, 
customs, and laws [)oint to a stock of predominantly Arab descent. In addition 
to the nobility and subjects of the Beni Amcr there are sheikh-families, a foreign 
element in the j)eo[)le. Within tlie nobility there is an older group, said to be of 
^\rab stock, which in former limes ruled the people. While the nobles feel them- 
selves to l)c two families at most, or owing to intermarriage only one, the 
subjects, who dwell either together with them or in their own quarters, are broken 
up into a number of tribes. No Beni Amcr can become slaves ; only those 
imported from without arc truly slaves, while those born in the stock can only be 
regarded as serfs. The appellations of the tribes and their settlements arc taken 
from the family names of the nobles. The linguistic distinction by which the 
Beni Amcr arc divided into the Hassa and Bedanieh groups divides the nobles 
also, who belong to the same dialectic group as their subjects. Ethnologically as 
well as locally the whole race is an intermediate stage between Abyssinians and 
Nubians. 


8. THE BERliERS.‘ 


Tlie primitive popiikuion of North AlViea -Settled tril)es ami nomads The I5erl>t*rs of lo-ilay— Malf-castes- 
Uerbers and Arabs — Dress anti weapons — Did the Herlnrs i)uild cities? — Kab vie villages — Kashbeh 
Aijriciiltnre, imlustiy, and trade — l’»>sition of women — }*oIitical life • The jemaa — I’he independence of 
the Kabyles Religious leiulencies " Uerbers coinp.arctl with Arabs. 

Tmk population of North Africa belongs to-day to the two great families of the 
Hamites and Semites. The I lamitcs arc tlie older, and arc indeed the earliest 
inhabitants of whom history tells us. Until tlic seventh century A.D. the country, 
with the exception of a narrow strip on the coast, was in their possession. To the 
Egyptians, as their pictures show, tlie physique of the pcojilcs bordering on the 
Mediterranean appeared nobler, and their colour fairer than those of their other 
neighbours, their manners and religion equal, and they gave them the name of 
TehennUy “ the fair people.” Their language is the same as that spoken to-day 
from the oasis of Siva aw^ay to the western slopes of the Atlas ; and the scanty 
remains of the language of the Guanches, the aborigines of the Canary Islands, 

^ ^ The name Berber (?from Harhari) was found by Ihe Ar.abs already existing in lMi>rocco, and the name 
Shulu (vagabonds) was introduced by them as a term of contempt. Aimisir is tlie singular of^the names 
Imazir and Masir applied to the Berbers and Tuaregs ; and Wel/stcin ilerives A/aifr/\ Moors, from Mdhir, a 
corruption of it. ^ 

- Kabyle is an Arabic word meaning “tribe.” The French use it wrongly to denote the Berbers of the 
Allas ; but they speak of Berber- Kabyles and Arab- Kabyles. 

VOL. Ill R 
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show Berber affinities. Horncmann, who first compared the languagc.s spoken by 
the people of the Libyan Desert, and those of Morocco, found a single language 
over the wide region of North Africa and the Northern Sahara. “ Doubtless,” 
says Rohlfs, “ the differences between the various dialects of this lattguage arc 
great, but not so much .so as to make comprehension difficult between the various 
Berber-speaking peoples. When .some Tuareg chiefs came on a vi.sit to Algiers 
several years ago, they found no difficulty in getting along with the Berbers of the 
Jurjura mountains.” 

Into this unity of language existing over a quarter of Africa came the 
destroying and refashioning influence of great historic movements. From 
Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Greeks, North Africa passed to the Romans. 
Christianity, at first firmly rooted, was again extirpated. Waves of national 

migration flowed across from 
■ , Western Furope. Then the 

' Arabs turned all the districts 










favourably situated for nomad- 
[■A .V'C-" ism into an arena for their 

tjas|:ora| life, an^^l oc^^u^^ct| 

and Algeria. Arabic is spoken 
to-day by twice as many people 
- ■ ■ .yt. -.x-. as Speak Berber. Half Morocco 

i-s an Arabic-speaking region, 
^ ^ pure Arabs arc actually 

^ -A Igclmi frontier ^ 

, rr, Gibniltar, and inland to Fez 

.\ mail of Dakhel. (r roni a phmograph. ) 

and the line from Mof^ador to 
Marakc.sh. The three great Berber groups are the Riffiaiis in the north, 
the Brebers in the Atlas, and the people of Sus between the Great and Little 
Atlas. Negroes from the Western and Central Soudan have also come in great 
numbers, and have especially influenced the town population in Morocco. The 
Khartin, desert nomads to the .south of the Atlas, arc a tribe wholly compo.scd 
of Berber negro half-breeds. Lastly came the Turks and the Europeans after 
them, and to-day North Africa .seems not far from being as closely attached to 
the movements of European culture as in the Roman times. 

If North Africa is favourable to foreign influences, on the other hand it offers 
means of resistance to the violent assaults of tribes or nations. The dc.scrt of the 


.V mail of Dakhel. (From a photograph.) 


interior is a place of retreat into which settled races never pursue nomads willingly, 
and the^Atlas is not well adapted for the inva.sion of foreign hosts. The Berbers 
of Kabylia escaped all constraint from strangers till 1857. Except the Arab.s, 
who have attained powerful influence through their* religious propaganda, we may 
readily grant that a great part of the Berbers have received no foreign blood, be it 
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from Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, or northern races. When the Emperor 
Alexander Severus, born in Leptis on the Great Syrtis, came to Rome 300 
years after the Roman dominion bcj;an, he had to learn Latin. The colonists 
built themselves towns ; the Berbers lived in the country, some probably in certain 
localities as now, but by far the greater part as nomads. Proper towns were first 
built under Massinissa, and Cirta for this reason bore his family name. Not one 
of these larger Berber places has remained. 

Only old information, difficult to verify, points to any strong admixture as 
undergone by the North Africans in prehistoric times. One form of early 
monument well known in Europe, the stone tables which the Celts called dolmens, 
recurs so frequently in the parts inhabited by Berbers as to have been taken 
by some for evidence of an ethnological connection between the ancient populations 
of North Africa and luirope. The quantity of strange -looking ruins gives a 
wonderfully churchyard-like look to the silent country. In those thinly-peopled 
regions, where the inhabitants arc possessed by a deep reverence for everything 
sepulchral, and a holy awe of all that is uncommon, they have been preserved 
almost uninjured. There are sepulchral mounds with three or four stone-circles 
on their slopes, and an upright stone on the summit stone-circles, the blocks of 
which arc connected by cyclopcan walls, stone avenues crossing each other in a 
kind of network, great square enclosures of large blocks surrounding four smaller 
stone-circles. Most of them are burial-places in which the dead arc interred in 
a sitting posture. Bronze implements are more often found in them than iron. 
In Morocco, in a district of independent Berber tribes, General Faidherbe dis- 
covered four large groups, regular cemeteries. Near Rohaia in the province of 
Constantine alone he counted nearly 3000 sepulchral chambers of stones put 
together in a square and covered with a slab of rock in the dolmen style. They 
were often surrounded by stone-circles. Pots are found, and ornaments of copper 
and bronze, but also iron articles. In Eastern Algeria, too, numerous stone 
monuments were found; on a single elevated plain at least 10,000 were seen 
together. That burials took place here even in historical times was shown by a 
coin of Faustina in one grave, a piece of an ancient column in another, in a third 
a tile with a Roman stamp. I'rom ICastern Algeria Letourneux cites a sepulchral 
inscription in Ji language closely akin to that of the modern Tuaregs. 

Our thoughts arc led elsewhere by the gigantic monuments w’hose nearest 
congeners have to be sought in Egypt. The so-called “ tomb of the Christian 
woman,” which the only ancient author who mentions it dcnf>minates common 
monument of the royal family,” is the remains of a j)()lygonal pyramid, with 
columns suggesting the Ionic and Doric styles^ pilasters, and three sham portals of 
which one is a monolith 13 feet high. It is a few miles west of Algiers. The 
height of the monument is some 130 feet, its diameter 200. Akin to it is the 
monument of an old sovereign of Nurnidia, the tomb of Syphax near the ancient 
Sila, a stepped pyramid of the Egyptian type, on a polygonal base adorned with 
sixty half-columns ; the columns of the base recalled the clumsy columns of the oldest 
Doric style. Carbuccia’s excavations, though incomplete, seem to prove that this 
also is a sepulchral monument. Rohlfs mentions a round-walled circle w^th round 
holes at regular intervals for the insertion of columns, in the Beni Mgill district, 
in the Atlas of Morocco ; anfl he heard this called the “ Christian market-place.” 
In the 'forties the French found remains of Egyptian sculpture at Cherchel, and 
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far away in the heart of the Tuareg country, Duveyrier followed up traces of 
Egyptian influence in the ruins of monuments. To a later period belong those 
massive ruins of towns, palaces, and mosques, the discovery of which in the valley 
of Wady Mga is due to Largeau and Tarry. Where to-day a poor serf population 
tend the date-i.)alms of their Arab lords, at the time of the second Arab invasion 
there stood fltnirishing towns with palaces, mosques, and fine aqueducts, all now 
buried in the sand. 

Other customs, and therewith other races, are indicated by eaves in the defile 
of Ain Tarsil in INIorocco. They lie, a long row of excavations in the limestone, 

close below the top of its 
side walls, more than 30 feet 
high and nearly vertical, and 
are undoubtedly the work of 
men. The interior is said 
to be remarkably spacious. 
Hooker considers them to be 
ancient dwellings ; but we 
remember also that in the 
Canary Islands, at no great 
distance, the Guanches used 
to embalm their dead, and 
lay them by thousands to- 
gether in large caverns. 

The greater 2)art of the 
Jierber po]:)ulation is now 
Arabised in S2)eech and re- 
ligion. Here, too, Arabia has 
shown its capacity for as- 
similating. In Algeria, the 
Berber language has dropped 
almost to a dialect of Arabic. 
Conforming in these respects 
to their conquerors, the Ih:rrbcrs arc here in the way to lose their nationality. 
In this respect, the distinction made by the Arabs, in naming their tribes, 
between “Ulad” and “Beni” is significant. The former are the noble warrior 
tribes, descended from the conquerors ; the latter hold a lower position and are as 
it were associated only nominally with the others. The prefix “ lien i ” is thus 
found almost universally among Arabised Berbers, while “ Ulad ** is ai:)plied 
jirtncijoally to nomad Arab tribes. TJie historical facts testifying to a considerable 
mixture arc numerous and undoubted from the time of Ibn Khaldoun. Yet 
genuine Arab j^irivilcged villages, the so-called Maralxjut villages, the inhabitants 
of which claim descent from the Proijhct, arc found in the fjurest Kabyle districts. 
The so-called Moorish population of the towns in which for centuries all ijossible 
elements, even western, have been fused together, affords no point upon which the 
anthropologist seeking to distinguish types can fix ; and the same is true of the 
great roads followed by traffic and conquest, as that from Constantine to Biskra, 
or the valleys which divide tlie two Kabylias. In "Tione of the Arab and Berber 
tribes do we meet with a single tyj^e ; and Topinard merely got the impression 
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that the Berbers may perhaps show a simpler composition than the Arabs. Apart 
from the extremes of fair people on one hand, and the indubitable nc'^ro-hybrids 
on the other, he found the forms most frequently recurring; to be individuals with 
elongated oval face, vertical profile, high broad forehead, strong contraction below 
the cheek-bones ; narrow, finely cut nose, projecting sharply from the forchcatl, 
and small, close teeth. This type of face goes frequently with a cold stern expres- 
sion and stately bearing. It is the commonest in Algeria, both in towns and in 
country, on the coast and in the interior ; and perhaps increases towards the 
frontier of Morocco. Probably we have in it the oldest Algerian type. The 
second is the noble Arab type, Topinard found it most in the Marabout villages 



and among the western Arab tribes ; Abd cl Kadcr was a fairly good specimen ol 
it. A third type is the aquiline nose, with a curve continued even on the under- 
side ; forehead not very broad, round, retreating ; the lower part of the face some- 
what retracted, throwing the nose into such prominence as to justify Faidherbe’s 
remark : “ The Arab face is all nose.” It is in truth a Semitic physiognomy, 
found in purity only among the Arabs, The fourth tj’pe is a short oval face, 
flattened in the region of the cheek-bones ; nose short, blunt, inclined to flatness, 
often somewhat concave with wide nostrils ; eyes small, chin round, the two middle 
incisors often protruding. This type absolutely predominates in the Kabyle 
population ; it is rare among the Arabs, and most frequent in Great Kabylia. 
Connected with it is the fifth type, also decidedly Kabyle ; round full face, pointed 
Iqjver jaw, prominent cheek-bones ; perhaps a purer type than the last. 

We have more than once alluded to the fair Berbers. Ought rtiese to 
influence the ethnographic position of the Berbers ? Rohlfs says : “ I am sure that 
no one has travelled about M&rocco more than I, and I never but once found a 
light-eyed and fair-haired man.” Amid a predominantly black-eyed and black- 
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haired popula^on, light-eyed and fair-haired individuals occur even more rarely 
among the Arabs than among the Berbers. In families, too, where the parents 
are dark, children with light eyes and hair are seen ; to which in Algeria must be 
addq;d the influence of Teutonic colonists. 

In so various a mixture the differences have ultimately survived in conspicuous 
expression only when they were protected by natural or social institutions. The 
Berber nomads became Arab, while the farmers held fast to language and 
customs. North Africa was not made to contain an exclusively agricultural 

population. The conquerors, no doubt, classed 


all the inhabitants together as Berbers ; but it 


is everywhere clear from their descriptions that 



two fundamental elements, one stationary and 
one armed, existed side by side, Bliny’s re- 
mark about the Numidians clearly indicates a 
nomad race : “ They arc incessantly changing 
their pasturage, and lake their tents with 
them.” A gcograjdiical division of Africa 
into two parts, with their frontier near 
Lake Tritonis, was generally presumed the 
nomadic part to the east, the settled peoples 
to the west. It is known, too, that the Arabs 
did not merely inundate the land as nomads, 
but from the very first owned cities, and 
that principally. We must also beware of 
making the contrast between Berbers and 
Arabs merely a ease of that much older one 
between settled people and nomads. Only 
with this precaution may we follow 'I'opi- 
nard in drawing a sharp contrast between the 
races. 

The Arab is a herdsman and a nomad, 
living in tents ; he is a born ]K)rscman. In 
character he is slow to move, indifferent, in- 


.\ncK?nt stont: cdiiict^ n«*ar Kafr DoNvan. 
(After Uailh. ) 


dined to consideration, indolent ; his expres- 
sion is fixed, his look is not open, his demeanour 
is stiff and unemotional. Me follows the Koran 


in the spirit and in the letter. Me submits only to force, and in all ranks of 
his social structure we find an absolute authority. The Berber is opposed to 
him as farmer, artisan, or tradesman. Settled, laborious, he lives in a hou.se 
and tills his jjarden and fields, A certain parochial spirit, attachment to 
personal independence and communal freedom, arc very highly developed in 
him. As a soldier he is an infantry man. Me may have changed his religion 
ten times over ; now he is a Mussulman, but without conviction. You get 
furthest with him by means of fair treatment. The cxiircssion of his face is op\*n, 
kindiy,ond emotional. Me lets himself go, takes an interest in things, likes to 
chat, is good-natured. His demeanour is grave but natural ; he is also loyal to 
the core. It will be seen how much more .sobial than anthropological the 
contrasted characteristics arc. To Jannasch the Berbers whom he saw in Morocco 
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seemed like the busy bees, the Arabs like drones. In bis view also the Berber’s 
intellijjcnt, reflective, persevering nature markS him out as the future hope of 
culture for Morocco, and makes him more accessible to attempts at conversion 
and civilization. The Arab acts more quickly, according to the impulse of the 
moment, remains unstable, loves and honours violent acts. 

The dress of the Berbers was originally made from home-woven cloth, and 
the manufacture of 
woollen stuffs has al- 
ways been one of the 
most important occu- 
pations of ihcir house- 
wives. The man’s 
clothing is in the 
form of a tunic reach- 
ing to the knees, the 
woman’s consists of a 
somewhat longer shift. 

For hard work men 
jnit on a leather 
ajoron ; and in the 
cold season and when 
on journeys a bur- 
iicnis, usually a piece 
of fain ily properly, 
some generations (del, 
full of holes and 
ragged edges. 'I'he 
wejmen wear a 
coloured cloth over 
the shoulders. The 
men cut their hair 
short, and let their 
beards grenv after 
attaining manhood. 

In certain districts 
there are little oecu- J’owdtT Ihisk and bullet poudi iVoin (SlocUholni I'lhn n^rn I pineal 

^ ‘ * Cul lection.) 

liaritics, such as the 

small silver nose-rings worn in hd Jofra, and the like. 

Both races share a curious ])rcjudice against working in metal, but this is more 
sharply marked in the Arabs, who hold all handicraft in lower esteem. It even 
happened once that the chief of a Berber tribe was also the best smith in the tribe, 
and that eight of his sons were smiths loo. The whole tribe of the Beni Sliman is 
occupied in iron-manufactures and the iron-trade. On the other hand, Marabouts 
arc not allowed to work in metal. The dislike to metals, not excepting gold, 
assumes the character of a. superstition. The nomad Arab needs ircjn |jis much 
as any (jiic, but ho buys his weapons in the city ; while the Kabylc deems himself 
fortunate to have a smith in T:hc village to mend his tools. When the Berbers 
speak of a village, the smithy is the first thing they mention. Some tribes are 
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especially clever as armniirers, and make a considerable profit from that source. 
The Bcni-Abbas made firearms before ever the French came into the country ; 
and even cannons arc said to have been made b}" boring, iii the capital of the 
Beni-Fnausen. The Berbers weapons are now those of the Arab ; the long straight 
sword, the slightly curved and highly ornamented Kandjary and the long gun. 

The Berbers are not great tou ii-biiildcrs. The first of them to appear before 
^ Ainru l3cn As, the conqueror of 

T 1 f M « 1 tt - r* „ • V stones in layers, or at 

Leaiiier poutMies nf Al^fTino work. | Stockholm ( ollection.) ^ 

least a hcd^c. There are huts 
of turf, and huts built of clay tiles, with mortar made from lime and clav, or 




cow-dun". The sloping roof is covered with reeds, straw, or stone. Within is 
found the living-room on the right, the cattle-stall on the left. The dwelling 
is surrounded by a garden or small corn-field. In Kabylc villages the second 
story is usually not added till a son marries ; in the villages of the Western 
Atlas, the greater part of the upper story consists of a sort of rough verandah, ill 
suited tg the severe climate of that mountain-country. Doors here are never 
more than about 4 feet high. The natives pass the winter in ccllar-likc vaults 
beneath the houses ; and for the sake partly of ^-armth, partly of defence, the 
houses in a village are built so close together that they often produce quite the 
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impression of a castle. 
The country-houses, or 
kasbaliSy of the gover- 
nors and other persons 
in authority which are 
scattered throughout 
the Atlas, arc built in 
another style. A lofty 
strong wall surrounds 
the spacious courtyard, 
on the sides of which 
arc little buildings for 
the servants and the 
body-guard, while in 
the middle stands tlic 
d wel 1 i n g-h on sc occu pi cd 
by the governor and liis 
famiK'. 

'Fhc Ucni-Mxab of 
Southern Algeria, who 
number from 50,000 to 
60,000 souls, and have 
remained freest from all 
fc^reig 1 1 ad rn i x t u re, arc 
the onlj' tribe who live 
in large towns, and they 
were town dwellers even 
before the arrival of 
Islam. The most im- 
portant of the M/ab 
towns is now Ben- 
Isguen. It is suiTOunded 
b)' a wall of licwn stone 
with towers, flanking- 
works, and breast- works. 
In the gateway tower 
are the quarters of the 
guard and the place 
of assembly for the 
notables. No stranger 
can ow'u property in 
Ben-Isgucn ; and as the 
presence of strangers 
led to disunion, the 
Jemaa resolved to offer 
compensation to all such 
if they would leave the 
town. In Morocco, bc- 
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side the coast towns and the three capitals, Fas (Fez), Meknes, and Marakesh 
(Morocco), there are to-day few large or poiiulous towns ; and all have fallen 
much from their brilliancy and splendour in the flouris'hing times of the 
monarchy. Of A 1 - Kazar, famous even in the thirteenth century as the 
nursery of Arab culture, of its flashing domes and delicate arcades, of its 
rich library, its lodging for pilgrims, its school of learning, its great hospital, 
and its countless mosques, nothing remains to-day .save a wide field of ruins 
where the descendants of all that learning and culture live in wretched 
mud-huts built against the old wall. When we hear that a minaret 225 
feet high is the only stone edifice in the city of Morocco, where, moreover, 
the ground-floors arc built of clay and straw, and at most the houses of more 
than one story are of brick, we think that all these towns mu.st have been far 
inferior to Cordova and Granada. And as regards the inhabitants, one recognises 
from the greater number of negroes, from the darker lint of the Arabs themselves, 
and the lower level of general culture attained by the town Arabs in Morocco, 
that one is far from the centres of pure Arabdorn, Mecca and Cairo. 



Sickle from tlic Dakhcl Oasis — one-third real .size. (Munich Museum.) 

A^ijriculturc, which is carried on even on the slopes of the mountains by dint 
of laboriou.sly laid-out terrace.s, has chaiiL^ed little since the earliest timc.s. The 
plough, which often turns the same clod over tn icc in succession, is the same as 
we .sec in ancient Egyptian picture.s, and the careful irrigation eciually recalls 
Egyptian models. The sickle, as rcpre.senlcd above, is a slow-working tool, 
toothed like a saw. With few cxcc])tions the crops are what have always been 
cultivated — barley, wheat, lentils, vetches, flax, and gourd.s. Tobacco, inai/.c, and 
potatoes have been introduced, and perhaps red pepper also ; the aloe and the 
prickly pear, called in Morocco the Christian fig, have altered the original character 
of the land.scape in many spots. Cucumbers, gourd.s, water-melons, and onions 
form a chief part of the diet. A great part in the domestic economy of the 
natives is played by a small antichokc, Cynara huviilis^ which grows wild in the 
balks between the fields ; great heaps of this prickly vegetable are offered for 
sale every morning outside Tangier. Corn is trodden out by oxen, and kept in 
osier baskets narrowing to the top. The Kabylcs understand grafting, and many 
of them own fine orchards ; vines also being found among them. The Bcni- 
Abbas tribe in the Algerian Atlas is I'cnowncd for the abundance of its walnuts. 
Lastly, they keep many bees, whose wax forms an important article of commerce. 
Meals arc opened and concluded with a drink made of a strongly-sweetened 
infusion of green tea and mint. Tea-drinking probably took root in Morocco 
about the beginning of the present century; coffee^ came by way of Algeria, and 
came into use slowly in the towns through the medium of the Algerians. At 
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banquets the viands are brought in on large earthenware dishes with high basket- 
work covers, like in form to our beehives, but twice as high. 

The industries of the Berbers are manifold. They supply their own needs 
and likewise produce for trade, they mine iron, lead, and copper, smelt, refine, and 
forge these metals, and cover the articles made from them with classical Arabic 
ornament ; they press olives in home-made oil-presses, own flour-mills, and have 
their own mill-stone quarries, even travelling, into Arab districts to build mills for 



J^rass dish of Alj^frine work. ^Stockhoiiii C'-)lIcclion. ) 


the Arabs ; they burn tiles and lime, and know the use of mortar ; they make a 
black soap from oil and an alkaline earth ; they si)in with the wheel brought by 
the Arabs into Morocco, jflait, weave, carve wood, and make pottery. In Kabylia 
the hides required by well-to-do Berbers in their tanneries are collected by poor 
Arabs. Among tribes in a favourable [josition for trade, like the Beni-Mzab, 
industry is highly developed. They make giuqMnvdcr on a large scale, and have 
nearly 5000 looms, on which the women weave stuffs of a coarse but firm texture, 
highly esteemed ; the Beni-Mzab burnouses and carpets are found throughout 
h[,orth Africa. The industry of the Morocco towns is famous by reason of its 
gold and silver embroidery and its leather work ; as well as of its pottery ware, 
glazed and unglazed. This is made also in Algeria, but of less handsome quality, 
and even in Europe finds a godd sale as Fez pottery. The articles are of pleasing 
shape, painted blue and green in the simplest geometrical patterns, the effect of 
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which is often heightened b}’ round spots of a shining red lacquer, thickly laid 
on. The metal embroidery is in large demand among the local wealthy Jews 
and Arabs ; the latter especially decking their wives and daughters sumptuously 
with the most beautiful gold and silver embroidery. In Morocco the manufacture 
of the precious metals is in the hands of the Jews. In its collective industry the 
Berber stock is superior alike to its ancient African neighbours to the north, and 
to the Arabs ; and nothing but Moorish exclusiveness has hindered it from 
asserting itself with more energy. The high position now held by it in industrial 
and agricultural activity connects it more closely with Europe than its dolmens 
and stone implements. 

We have a genuine race of traders in the Beni-Mzab, among whom all adult 
males devote themselves to trade. They keep up a connection with the oases of 
the Sahara, their traffic being especially brisk with Twat and Tidikelt. Ben- 
Isguen again is a trading town of importance even according to European notions. 
W itli such activity as this, many portions of the old lierber race arc by no means 
poor. In Kabylia, with its wretched villages and simple inhabitants, enormous 
contributions, levied by French officials, were paid almost at once. Since they 
have been governed from Algeria and Tunis by luiropcans, Kabyles, Kroumirs, and 
their fellows have streamed into the towns, where they do good work as artificers 
of all kinds and as servants. Returning with the wages of their labour, they buy 
themselves a gun, a wife, a site for a house, and food, and arc happy. Wherever 
the Kabyles own j:)ropcrty in the plains, whither they have always striven to go 
for the sake of better soil, they have soon been subdued. The firmness of their 
attachment to the soil is a distinctive characteristic. The security and definite- 
ness of individual property, as a rule insured by well-marked boundaries, 
has been adduced as a ground of }’et deeper agreement between Berbers 
and Europeans. 

In labour women hold a conspicuous place. In the nourishing trade of 
burnouse-weaving among the Bcni-Abbas, the men’s business is to fetch the wool 
and to cleanse, and afterwards to sew the stuff prepared by the women. While 
men undertake the heavier agricultural work, the women tend the important 
oliveyards and vineyards throughout the Atlas country. The man grows the 
flax, the wife weaves it. Plaiting, especially of the /ia//a, is shared by the women 
and the old men. The men act as commercial travellers. Whether from natural 
disposition, or owing to Semitic influence, the Berbers arc by no means slack in 
trade ; and when field-labour is at a standstill, they like to go off in trading 
parties of two or three. If the Kabyles are generally designated in contrast to 
the Arabs as sedentary, this does not exclude the carrying on by many of them 
of an active trade as pedlars. They hawk every possible kind of small goods, 
even of European make, and as a rule bring back fn:)m their journeys quantities 
of wool obtained by barter. Even in the remote days of the fourth dyna.sty, 
small groups of people from the west migrated into Egypt, appearing in public 
exhibitions as dancers, boxers, and wrestlers, just as to-^day the Moghrebin travel 
about Egypt as jugglers. These are Berbers, mostly coming from the south-west 
of Morocco, and split up into corporations, speaking a jargon of their own. 

In other respects too, woman's position in Berber life is, in spite of the heavy 
burdens which she has to bear, better than among the Arabs. In many usages, 
no doubt, little of this can now be recognised. The husband buys the wife, and 
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can repudiate her, nor has she any ri^ht ( 3 f refusal. He is quite ready to shift 
all harder work on to his wife's shoulders. But (311 public occasions woman can 
make her voice heard ; she can inherit ; female saints arc held in as hiijh lionour 
by Berbers as by Christians ; up till now, she has succeeded in keeping ])olygamy 
away from the huts of the Berber people ; and still more, the Kabyle women have 
stood firm in battle beside their husbands. It is characteristic that the Berbers 
do not share the Arabs' taste for fat women ; they value not only the eyes of 
the gazelle, but the gazelle-like figure. Among many Berber tribes the law of 
inheritance is such that the eldest daughter's son succeeds. South of Morocco 
proper Rohifs found among the Berbers that the Savia Kartas,” a religious 
corporation, and the chief spiritual authority for the whole of Wady (ihir, was 
commanded, not by the male chief, but by his wife, who attended to all spiritual 
affairs. More than in other nations do the men abide by the women's decision. 
Only one woman in the village is held in low esteem, the kuata or “go-between ; 
even though she arranges only lawful wedlock, and is so far an indis])ens- 
able person. 

The political structure of the Berbers is based on the jemaa or commune, a 
small sovereign rciniblic in itself ; and real passion is shown in defence of the 
independence of this j)olilical unit. The name which they have retained fre^m 
ancient times, Mazig, the Maxyes of Herodotus, embodies the same idea as that of 
the “ Franks'’ ; and hence, after the revolution of July, certain serious Frenchmen 
hailed them as brethren in thought and in name. Yet the long warfare waged 
between the French and the Kabyles was due practically to the failure to recognise 
this local autonomy. The Berber’s village is his state ; and the goxernment is 
formed of the assembly of all the mature male inhabitants, constituting the Jemaa, 
111 its hands arc administration and justice, war and peace, legislation and taxa- 
tion. The executive officer is the Amina, a kind of mayor, who is elected by the 
qualified village burghers from some influential fiimily, in which the dignity is 
often for some time hereditary. But the political elementary organism of the jemaa 
is in turn limited in its autocracy by religious restrictions, again by the vendetta, 
rebka, which supersedes all other justice, and yet again by the anaia or safe- 
conduct guaranteed by individuals or villages, attested, and thereby sanctioned, 
by a present, also by the special law of the markets ; finally, and most effectually, 
by the voluntary associations or .svj/i, which recur in a thousand forms. Ihe 
strong-armed labourer unites with the man of property; a few agriculturists 
combine for the cultivation of some particular plant, or women for breeding 
poultry or ducks. But there arc also sofs w ith political objects. Inasmuch as 
they take up blood-feuds they produce i)artics which split up whole tribes fiji* 
generations. In opposition to the judicial method of \\\^. Jemaa^ the association 
inclines to lynch-law if a verdict be displeasing to any of its members. Feuds 
permeate the body of .society here like cracks in a ruin. It is very usual in the 
smaller communes for two sofs to be so equally balanced in the Jemaa that this 
is wholly neutralised. The Jemaa assembles on stone benches in a public hall in 
the middle of the village ; and the .yt/has so penetrated the life of the people that 
frequently, as in our parliaments, the right and left sides are traditionally c^ccupied 
by different sofs, who contend with each other from the same place year after j^ear. 

These sofs, liow^cvcr, extend beyond the village-boundaries, and from them 
arc developed wliat have had a more salutary effect on the position of the 
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Berbers, namely, the leagues which have always made head against invading 
conquerors when opposition, village by village, ceased to yield results. Thus 
the Kroumirs, who in iS8l formed the pretext for the French expedition to 
Tunis, were a confederation of four groups, possessing over 12,000 muskets. 
The Arabs felt the independent character of these people, irrespective of the 
success of their religious propaganda ; and the Turks only subdued the mountain 
Kabyles by making use of their internal dissensions. Some tribes remained 
independent until the F'rench entered Kabylia, in others the Turks had the right of 
appointment to offices, and from some they received a nominal tribute. But how 
little the tribal organisation has altered through all these mutations we may learn 
from the fact that of the five maitt stocks mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus, 
Tendenses, Massinenscs, isaflenscs, Jubaleni, Jcsalcnscs, three still e.xist in the 
Imsiss, Flissas, and Beni Jubar of moilcrn Algeria. Julius Honorius mentions the 
Baoures and Abannes as neighbours to these tribes ; and they are the Babors and 
Aitabs of to-day. 

The Arab conquest has given a certain superficial varnish of nomadism to 
this indigenous political organisation of the North African countries. In Tunis, 
for instance, where the settled population is so strongly represented, the adminis- 
trative system of the country is based not upon the district, hut upon the tribe. 
The ruling power in the country appoints the Kaid at the head of a tribe ; and 
the Kaid is a little sovereign, whose autocracy is less aficctcd by the lord of the 
country than by the sheikhs of the sub-group, or the marabouts and savins as the 
possess<jrs of religious influence. In this tribal organisation, which among the 
half-noinad Kroumirs, the Maknas, and other Kabyle stocks, has become as strong 
as among the purely nomad Arabs, lay the greatest difificulty for the foreign 
conejuerors of the country. The influence of the Dey of Algiers and the Bey of 
Tunis in mountains and deserts was only nominal ; and, in fact, beyond the 
coast district the Bey governed only the plain of the Mejerdah. In the south 
the governor of Kairwan harl greater authority, for the nomad tribes were directly 
under him. But since these have joinc!d in two great confederacies, at the head of 
which stood respectively the Urghemmas on the 'IVipoli frontier and the Beni- 
Zid south-west of Gabes, the degree of their independence has depended on their 
own will and pleasure. 

The Berbers are a warlike race, as is shown by the fact that they have never 
cheerfully or completely bowed under a foreign yoke. The Romans repeatedly 
had serious wars with Berber tribes, whom they called “ the most stubborn people 
of Mauritania, sheltered by mountain.s, which arc their natural fortresses.” In 
the conquest of Algeria the F'rcnch overcame first the Turks, then the Arabs, 
and the Kabyles remained an independent remnant, only to be cru.shcd after a 
scries of laborious struggles. When a boy had attained sixteen years, he was 
brought into the Jevtaa and received wcapojis, which he carried till he w'as sixty. 
.•\part from nightly raids upon hostile tribes, war is declared by special 
messengers. The exchange of sticks or guns renders an armistice inviolable. 
Since French officials have used all possible efforts to get rid of fighting, a.ssas.sina- 
tion h:)^s taken its place. Formerly the conflicts had limits both in place and 
time ; villages had to be avoided, and on .several days of the week, besides 
Friday, there w'as a “ truce of God.” ‘ 

The organisation of the Beni-Mzab, who are more inclined to ixiaccful than 
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to warlike action, arid arc well-to-do, is interesting. Isolated in the midst of the 
desert, they had to seek means of defence against the attacks of the Tuaregs. 
In every mosque is ri tablet on which is inscribed the name of every man fit to 
bear arms. Each is bound to possess a gun, a pistol, a sword, and a certain 
quantity of jwwder and ball. Every town is surrounded by a wall, carefully built, 
and several armed inhabitants arc constantly on guard in the towers. Parties 
among the Beni-Mzab have often taken nomad tribes into their pay in their 
domestic conflicts. 

The Berbers have become decided Mussulmans. The strength of the 
Mahommedan varnish is shown by the confusion of Kabylcs with Arabs, even 
so late as the “’fifties.” It was a great blunder on the part of the French 
administration, but shows how customs and dress had become Arabised. Saints, 
both male and female, receive yet greater devotion from the Berbers than from the 
Arabs. Around the tomb of a saint his whole posterity settle, illustrated by the 
veneration paid to him ; and thus sacred villages of notable size have grown up. 
Hooker relates how, in descending into the ,'\id-Mczan valley in the Moorish 
Atlas, his followers hailed with loud prayers the first view’ of the lofty walls of 
the sacred tomb of Mulcy Ibrahim, the most famous shrine in the hill-country. 
Almost every village has its saint, whose cult, if locally limited, is rendered all 
the more intense by local patriotism. Sanguinary village feuds have arisen from 
contests as to the sanctity and miraculous powers of a marabout. 

Among the Berbers the absolute power (.)f the Jeuuia does not admit the 
influence of Arab marabouts. Hence the hereditary priests dwell with their 
families and dc])cndents in the villages, where they are out of their way. Their 
j)ower is also reduced by the number of the brotherhoods, or khuaiis, which repeat 
the .re/'-system in the religious domain, entering into rivalry with the marabouts, 
as the sofs do with the Jeuiaa. Yet in Kabylc insurrections the marabouts have 
often taken the same leading part as in those of the Arabs ; and they have even 
pressed their church into the .service. In one Kabyle village Carette found a 
mosque of tw'O stories ; the low'cr a pow’der-mill, the upper a place of worshij). 
The marabouts’ claim to influence also lies partly in the fact that in an irreligious 
society, which is not on the average very particular about keeping the precepts 
of Mahommed, they embody obedience to the law. The Berber cares less than 
the Arab about performing the prescribed ablutions ; in Ramadan he olten breaks 
his fa.st before sundown ; he cats, w'ithout scrujrle, the wild boar that ravages his 
fields, and indulges freely in the fig-brandy which he laboriously distils. In return 
for this he cultivates the land of the abstemious maralx)ut, builds his house for 
him, feeds and clothes him if ncces.sary, and suffers him to find fault as much as 
he pleases. In the popular assemblies the marabout olten takes the place of 
honour in the middle, w'here he stills the tumult of opinion. Thus the holy man 
acquires a prominent position, based more than among the Arabs on moral 
superiority. Observers w'ho have studied Berbers and Arabs side by side notice 
in general the w'caker religious feeling among the former. They have, however, 
superstition enough. For every day of the week they h;ive a good or evil 
interpretation ; they never leave their house without e.xorcising evil sjyrits ; a 
hare or crow denotes bad luck, two crows good luck, and a jackal the same. It 
would be Interesting to know what relics of a former belief exist among these 
people, whose religious history has been so ^•aricd. Among the Berbers and 
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'fuarcgs the cross is common in tattooing, amulets, etc. Marmol says, speakitig 
of the Beni-Jubar : “ The inhabitants arc Azwags, who make crosses on their face 
and hands.’' When the Arab invasion burst upon them in 643, Maghreb was 
peopled throughout with Christians and Jews ; and now, witli tlie exception of a 
few Jews, there arc none but Moslems in western North Africa. As early as the 
fourth century Arianisin had made deep divisions among the Christians of Northern 
Africa, and the storm of Islam broke with devastating force upon the schism-rent 
Church. The Beni-M/ab adhere to none of the four great Mussulman denomina- 
tions ; and the genuine believers call them heretics. They have, in fact, retained 
both Christian and Jewish usages. Berber erudition is not highly esteemed ; in 
any case a iMaghrebi scholar is not thought much of in Cairo, for he speaks Arabic 
badly, and is somewhat ])onderous. Yet the licrbcrs, being practical people, get 
more good than the Arabs from the schools which the French have introduced. 
The ambitious Beni-Mzab, though they get «all the work they can out of their 
boys, do not neglect their education. In this Arabic is used, though Berber is 
the language of daily life. 

What arc we to say as to the future of these j^coples, so fortunate in natural 
parts, yet hitherto so strangely under the influence of others? Wc know too 
little of the Berbers of Morocco, and can here speak only of those of Algiers ; 
and these have given proofs enough of their quality. While the Arabs are more 
stable, not coming to meet culture, and for that very reason giving way before it, 
the IVerbcrs arc more mobile, more receptive, even though more abject, owing to 
centuries of subjection. France may well succeed, in course of time, in turning 
the lierbers into the nucleus of a capable Algerine and Tunisian population, 
progressing independently, and acting as her allies in the work of civilizing Africa. 


9. THE RACES OF THE SAHARA 

Relations between tlie Sahara anvl iIk; Soudan Desert }:)Co})leh in the Soudan Older testimony — A'^rir.uUurc 

and catlle-l;reedin^- Saluiaiy and injurious effects of want Mii^inlion — Trading spirit — I .ove of robbery 

- - .\furder and war Trade and trallic —Industry — Salt-tradc—'I’owns — .Spiritual inllueiices of the desert 

Aculencss of the senses— Siiiperst it ion — Independence — Tolitical institutions ■ -Keligiuiis actions - -History 
of the races of tlie Sahara — The Tibl;oos ; their distiibution arul sjiccial characteristics — Tibe.sli - Borkii — 
Knnedi— Kawar- -The Tuarifgs, Ghat, A.^gar, Air or Keluw'i. 

From an ethnographical point of view Sahara and Soudan cannot be sci>arated. 
P'or one thing, they arc neighbouring districts, lying side by side throughout their 
whole length, divided only by climate, and thus compelled mutually to exchange 
I)opulations, and to undergo reciprocal shifting. One is a desert, the other in 
great part plateau, or the transition from plateau to arable land ; and hence 
arises a mobility in their pcoi)lcs, causing mighty streams of migration from the 
Sahara to the Soudan, which on its side offers opportunity enough for ci roam- 
ing life. 

In the Central .Sahara and the neighbouring districts of the Soudan dwell the 
great stocks of the Tuaregs ^ and Tibboos,- who speak dialects of Berber alloyed 

* Tua^^'g, |>rr)]>( rly Tawai ik, the collective form of /arH, is derivetl from the Arab “ to give up,'’ wdlh 
reference to ilieir abanf’onment either of Christianity or of their Abiuiitanian home. 

^ Mussulman historians of the sixteenth century write Tubu. ^ Barth heard Tebu in the Soudan, and was 
the first to note that tlie people's own name for themselves ii Tcda. The ancient name Garaniantes, Edrisi’s 
Zoghawa, Lvo .A.fricanus’s < kiran, apply obviously to particular sections. 
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with foreip^n elements, among which Arabic has l^iad most influence, as being the 
speech of the new religion, of the sovereign power, of trade, and generally of the 
race which in manners and customs stood nearest to tl^cse desert folk. The two 
liavc exchanged both manners and piivts of si^ecch. The Meshagra Arabs dress 
like Tuaregs, and pay their taxes to Tuareg chiefs ; but many more Tuaregs have 
adopted Arab ways, and the Arab element is advancing in the desert. On the 
other side, the negro languages are advancing from the south, above all the 
Houssa, which is brought in by trade. Von liary’s Kelowis spoke only Iloussa, 
and they came from the district between Sinder and Kuka. Even the people of 
the village of Guri, between Ghat and Ajiro, were “ more negro than 'J'uarcg, all 
speaking Iloussa, and few understanding Targi.’* The women were ugly, the 
children quite naked ; they had beehive liuts, but were fanatical Moslems. 
Another cause is the importation of negroes by the slave-trade, which is now 
nothing to what was when the Ikarbary States traded openly in slaves. And all 
these influences affect widely -scattered races small in numbers ; for the total 
!Uimbcr of Tuaregs and Tibboos cannot be more than a million. 

To say nothing of the 'Furkish invasion, which flung its waves as far as 
h'ezzan, the mobility of these warlike races is to be considered. The Tedas of 
Tibesti extend the area of their power by raids in the most various directioiis. 
It is the chiefs first right to appoint the leaders of these. Traced by plunder 
and devastation, the sphere of Teda distribution extends northward to Medrusa, 
south of Gatrun, on the rt;ad to Tejerri. Medrusa was found by Nachtigal, in 
I S70, deserted owing to the frequent inroads of the Tedas. To the westward 
they have a historic right to take toll in the oasis of Yat. Kawar is their largest 
oasis on the west, but further west lie Jebado and Agram, with a mixed pojuila- 
tion of Tedas and liornu peo|)le. This brings the western limit of the Tedas to 
12' 1 "-. Where Tuaregs and Tibboos march together, raids ot one upon the other 
go on almost inccss«'intly. The Tuaregs of i\rjijo fall upon the I ibboexs of Abo 
on no pretext worth mentioning, and take all their camels, but leave them their 
slaves and children, and receive from their sheikh the order to kill no one. Sheikli 
Hrahim ul Sidi, the learned Tuareg, gave a charming answer when asked as to the 
origin of the various Tuareg tribes : “ We arc,’' said he, “ bound together and 
mingled like the fabric of a tent, in which camel’s hair and wool arc woven.” 
History proves that many desert tribes have been rccenth' and accidentally formed. 
“ Natives,” says Xachtigal, speaking of Borku, “ w ho had no camels left to 
necessitate or justify a nomadic life, fugitive murderers, prisoners of war wdio from 
religious considerations liad not been made slaves, but yet not set tree, perhaps 
also manumitted slaves, may have settled down, gradually acquired a little property, 
married among each other, and occasionally w ith nomads, and so in course of 
time have formed a new tribe, held in more or less contempt by pure nomads. ' 

In the eastern parts of the desert, which border on the oldest historic territory, 
it is possible to trace the population further back. Here the oldest population of 
the oases is of Berber origin. In Siva a Berber dialect is spoken to this day, and 
iii the IJttle Oases is a colony from Siva which has retained its Berber language. 
Berber place-names arc found in districts w'hich now speak Arabic. ^ Within 
historical times colonists came over from Egypt wdio built noble temples as 
memorials of their existence. * In the oasis of Chargeh wxis found a temple with 
the name of the Persian king Darius ; and ICgyptian place-names have also been 
VOL. Ill s 
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foiiiid there. The prc.sent population 
ma)' be divided principally into Berber 
and Egyi^tian types ; on the one hand 
the almond-shaped eyes and thick lips, 
on the other the more widely -opened 
eye.s,and the nose neither much broadened 
at the tip nor with a strongly -curved 
ridge, which here, as in the Atlas, recalls 
European forms. Fair-haired and blue- 
eyed people arc not altogether rare. 
As a third, and, nominally, the smallest 
clement, occur Arabs, transitory visitors 
from their pastures on the banks of the 
Nile, and in the regions on the Atlantic. 
Of far greater influence in the composi- 
tion of the people are the negroes, especi- 
ally women, introduced as slaves to sta)'. 
From them Rohlfs e.vpccts an ever- 
increasing “ negroisation ” of the Libyan 
oasi.s. Lastly we find also gyi)sics, w ho 
arc known by the name usual in the 
Nile valley, Rajari, but who speak 
Arabic. In their unsettled life, in their 
occupation as .small .smiths and tinkers, 
and in the loo.se living of their younger 
women, they recall the members of their 
stock elsewhere, and .stand in the .same 
kind of client-relation to the rich inhabi- 
tants of the (xisis. 

An important point in the history of 
all the Sahara peoples is their connection 
with the Soudan, the most populous 
region, after the far less acce.ssible Nile 
valley, w ith which the Sahara comes in 
contact. The clo.se relations between 
the Tibboo i)coplcs of the eastern Sahara, 
especially of Tibesti, and the dominant 
race in the region of Lake Chad, is one 
of the fundamental facts in the ethno- 
logy of Africa. 

The starting-point for considering 
the history of the Central Soudan mu.st 
be the Tibboo race, which has played 
politically a small, but cthnographically 
a very large part. Leo Africanus speaks 


of a people called Bardoa, and gives the 
boundaries of their country so prcci.scly that one cannot fail to recognise the 
prc.scnt 'libboo country. He al.so makes the King of Bornu a scion of the 
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Libyan or Berber race, as he supposes it. To this clay the Bardai valley, whose 
inhabitants might properly be called Bardewa, is one, of the most important 
districts in Tibesti.’ The Kelowis still call the chief of Bornu “ the Sultan of the 
Tibboos.” We shall see in § ro how closely the Tibboos arc connected with the 
Kanuris, the ruling race in the Central Soudan. 

The distribution of population and the intercourse derive their character from 
the way in which small fertile districts arc .scattered about the barren desert. The 
nature of the dc.sert is such that separate habitation is le.ss frequent than the 
crowding of the people into the oases where life can be maintained round the 
springs and wells. It is an insular c.xistcnce, and the idea universal among North 
Africans that Europeans come from little islands strewn about in the ocean is 
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but a reflection of the way in which they are them.selves distributed. The broad 
dc.sert gives on the one hand a large scale of space, while cai the other it compresses 
all life into narrow limits. 

The conditions for settled life arc found i)i an\' large measure onl}’ in the 
hill countries. Where earth and water collect in valleys and depre.ssions, enough 
to form oases, or where on the edge of the desert the rain, which never quite fails 
in any year, maintains the soil sufficientK' to protluce food for scanty and easily- 
contented herds, the tribes collect cither in permanent villages of the lightest 
construction, or in pastoral cainp.s. Here again the liandsomest, and at the same 
time the most important, plant in cultivation is the date-palm ; while for corn we 
find wheat, duchn, and durra. 

, The nomad Tibboos and Tuaregs live under the same kind of tents-as the 
Arabs, also in tents of leather, or in hastily-constructed huts of grass »r brush- 
wood, which arc the usual habitations of the slaves. In the permanent settlements, 
on the contrary, we find houTses or huts of stone and clay, from which all the 
splendour of Egyptian and Berber architecture, traces of which remain ev'en in some 
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parts of the desert, has disappeared. They hardly stand out from the ground, 
and are everywhere the same, low, gray, dismal, llat-roofcd, windovvlcss caverns, 
Murzuk, indeed, boasts a street of immoderate breadth, but the houses, built of 
clay, have a look of povertj% though several possess stories, and windows that can 
be closed with shutters. Thirtj' years ago Ghat contained some 250 houses, and 
huts of palm-branches all round it. The serfs have their own town, Barakat, 
south of Ghat. The life-blood of Ghat is the desert traffic on the one hand, and 
on the other the subterranean water-courses flowing from the mountains, at the 
foot of which the town stands on sand-hills ; and the life of all desert towns rests 

()n similar bases. The desert long preserves 
whatever cannot be blown away, and the 
ruins of old stone houses arc common ; in 
Air whole plateaux of the hills are strewn 
with them. 

The Tibb(.^os arc among the best camel- 
riders of the Sahara, deriving from tlicir 
own best qualities, combined with the most 
advantageous qualities of their animals, a 
capacity for remarkable performances. Den- 
ham wrote seventy years ago : “ Since Sheikh 
El Kaneiny’s residence at Kouka, couriers 
have occasionally passed between Bornou 
and Mourzuk — a circumstance before that 
ev’cnt unknown. The Tibboos arc the only 
people who will undertake this most arduous 
service ; and the chances arc so much 
against both returning in safety, that one 
is never sent alone. The two men we had 
encountered were mounted on superb rnaker- 
hies, and proceeding at the rate of about six 
miles an hour. A bag of parched corn, and 
one or two skins for water, with a small brass 
basin and a wooden bowl, out of which 
they ate and drank, were their comforts.’' From the great traveller 

Mohammed of Tunis, too, we hear expressions of the highest admiration for the 
care taken by the Tibboos of their camels and horses. They reject with the 
utmost precision the smallest addition to the established load, and attend with 
unremitting zeal to the welfare of their animals. “ As soon as the caravan left 
a haltiiifj-placc, my Tibboo seized the camel’s rein, and walked the whole morning, 
as he went along tearing up continually the plants which are found by the road, 
and giving them to his camel to cat. When we halted, he had a bunch of these 
plants ready, made the camel kneel, and fed him with them. Owing to this care 
the camels of the Tibboos are alway.s strong and healthy in spite of their long 
journeys.” They take no less care of their horses, the breed of which, as well as 
their et|gipmcnt, shows Arab origin. “ Their saddles arc of wood, small and light ; 
the pieces of wood of which they arc composed arc lashed together with thongs 
of hide, the stuffing is camel’s hair, wouinl and j^iiaited ; the girth and stirrup- 
leathers ;ire also of plaited thongs, stirrups of inai, themselves very small and 
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licjht ; into these four toes only arc thrust, the great toe being left to take its 
chance. They mount quickly by the assistance of a spear which they place on 



'I’rooiKrr of tlu- Sheikh of Ik^rnii's bo(ly-gu..ir(l. (After Donhain.) 


the ground ; at the same time the left foot is planted in the stiriup, and then 
th^y spring into the saddle.” 

Necessity, which makes these sons of the desert so inventive, causes them also 
to regard neither law nor conscience in the choice ot means to their end. As 
Nachtigal says : “ The universal competition for a scanty property makes the 
individual reckless, suspicious, and treacherous. Kach seeks to injure the other, 
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and in that needy world all in the way of all. Every man lives for himself, and 
any thought of fellow-tribesmen, any sentiment of nationality, any effort for the 
common welfare is far from him. People are united by a common danger from 
without, or by a raid undertaken in common, but never by community of labour 
or innocent national life. Their assemblies arc meetings for the practice of 
sophistical argument and subtle misrepresentation, and often end in bloody 
conflicts.” No Tibboo or Tuareg goes unarmed, even in his own village. Even 
the women carry a dagger under their robe, and a cudgel attached to their 
thong-girdle. It sounds like irony when we find an earlier traveller connecting 
these weapons with their love-intrigues. Nachtigal found the women no less 
quarrelsome and covetous, hard and faithless, than the men. But they are pcojflc 
of great self-respect. 7'hcy may be beggars, but they arc no pariahs. Many 
races in their circumstances would be more wretched and depressed ; but the 
Tibboos have steel in their nature. They arc as well fitted to be robbers as 



warriors or rulers. With all its jackal-likc coarseness, there is something impos- 
ing about their very system of plunder. “ These Tibboos, ragged, always fighting 
with utmost poverty and constant hunger, make the most impudent claims with 
apparent or real belief in their justice.'* 'fhe jackal’s law, which regards the 
goods of a stranger as common property, is the greedy man’s defence against 
privation. The insecurity of an almost constant state of war tends to impart 
to life something demanding, and instantly pressing for, realisation. 

Nowhere is insecurity so great as in the desert, nowhere is the fate of a human 
life which has ventured outside the |)rotection of walls or weaj)ons, so hard to 
calculate, as is proved by the kites of Nachtigal and of Miss 'finne. The un- 
fortunate Dutch lady, who left Murzuk at the same time with Nachtigal, in order 
to travel to the Tuaregs, living to the westward, who arc said to hold firmly to 
loyalty, religion, and the sanctity of agreements, was killed and robbed. Nachtigal 
ventured into the home of the most violent and ill-famed Tibboo tribe, and returned 
without b()dily injury though with much suffering and mortification. Human life 
obviously weighs little with characters like the Tuaregs ; and Von Bary .says that 
it plays a very small part in their estimate. This appears also in the eases of 
MM. Dourncaux, Duperre, and Joubert, in the massacre of Flattcrs's expedition, 
and i)erhaps in the mysterious death of Von Bary himself. The three missionaries 
of the /Vlgcrine society who were murdered in i88l only one day’s journey .south 
of Ghadames, after having to all appearance made themselves highly [lopular in 
that town, are a fresh proof of Tuareg trcachcr>^ Even in the wars of the.se 
people among themselves, chivalrous qualities rarely appear. A dispute is fought 
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out coolly and recklessly with rapine and murder. The war which in 1877 nigcd 
between the Tuareg peoj^les, the Asgars and the Haggars, was carried on in the 
form of raids on each other’s caravans. Suspicion is the first principle, and the 
custom usual among both Tibboos and Tuaregs of covering the face contributes to 
implant it more firmly. The mode of greeting when two people meet, by sitting 
for half an hour opposite to each other with spears raised, is a custom dictated 
by the same feeling. A meeting with another caravan is opened by advanced 
posts on either side, while the two caravans halt. The long guns arc got in 
readiness, the flaps arc unfolded from the locks, and the wcai)oiis held in both 
hands high over the head. At last they begin a shouted conversation, recognise 
each other, assure each other of the most peaceful intentions, and part with the best 
wishes for mutual welfare. The suspicious rabble that roam about the desert on 
swift dromedaries outside the caravan tracks arc stopped by stronger oj^ponents 
and well beaten, if not lynched ; and poor Bedouins get robbed on these occasions. 

The caravans reciuire large provision and move slowly ; not to be wondered at, 
when even in places near the Mediterranean border of the continent, any traces 
of the effects of traffic arc so small. The high prices resulting from this kind of 
traffic make foreign goods attainable only by the well-to-do. There is said to be 
100 per cent difference in prices between Tripoli and Ghat. The absence of any 
real exports contributes to this, since the slave-trade has been retluced, and the 
W est Soudan has taken the direct way to the Atlantic, the trading towns of the 
desert have dwindled. Except the produce of some soda-lakes, no single j^roduct 
of Tezzan pays to transport to the coast. 'J'hc wealth has departed, families 
once prosperous have become poor or emigrated, and a few others contrive with 
the utmost aciivity — it hapijened in one family that three brothers were constantly 
travelling — to attain the most modest results. At Ghadames, the most important 
trading-place in the Sahara, at most 2500 camels now pass through in a year. 
Industries have naturally retrograded at the same time. 

The desert caravans, taking up and setting down individuals or parties all 
along the route, do not form the only possible mode of intercourse. Single 
l)ilgrims and adventurers try their fortune out in the wide uninhabited desert. 
Where there is so little to live upon, one must kcej^ in movement if life is to be 
endured. Hence the Tibboos and Tuaregs, those at least who arc settled along 
the great traffic routes, are cntcri)rising travellers and traders, 'fhe traffic of the 
ICastcrn Sahara is in the hands of the Tibboos no less than that of the Western 
in those of the Tuaregs. They trade partly on their own account, partly in 
partnership ; or again they guide caravans or let camels to them. The Tibboos 
have for long been of most importance on the much-frequented nxad from Bornu 
by Bilma to I'czzan but they also drive a lively trade between Eczzan and 
Wadai. On the other hand, the direct traffic between Wadai and the north coast, 
^vhich only began in this century, is supported chiefly by Arabs. They have 
from of old had trading connections with Wandala in the south of Bornu. l^arth 
met a Tibboo on a trade-journey at the town of Saran in the north of Adamawa ; 
and Tibboo merchants go with the salt-caravans from Kclowi to Kano. A Tibboo 
travelled all alone with a single camel from Ghadames to Ghat, an acl^ievement 
Mhich even Tuaregs thought a plucky performance. It is also said in Bornu 
that they can make their fortune where no one else has a chance. The chief 
lines of the Tuareg trailers are from Ghat by Air to Bilma, and from Twjit by 
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Taudeni to Tirhbuctoo. Enncdi, Bilma, Taudcni, denote some of the few spots 
in the inner Sahara where there is abundant trade, and they are salt-emporiums. 

Rohlfs looks upon the Tibboos as formin^T the transition between the despotic 
constitutions of the great negro empires north of the Equator, and those free and 
independent Tuaregs, Berbers, and Arabs who lived south of the Great Atlas 
partly as nomads, partly settled. Whether this is connected with the low o[)inion 
which the independent Tuaregs have of them, must remain uncertain. The 
inhabitants of Tibesti ft)rm no fixed state. In the north of the country an 
elective prince, the Dardai, presides over the assembly of nobles. He is chosen 
in rotation from four different fiimilies. His advice is also sought in all important 
affairs, but frequently not followed ; he himself is more closely bound by thq 
consent of the council. In the south a prince of the numerous Arinda fiunily 
holds the like position. 

The tribal organisation which we find sharply marked among the Tuaregs 
can be traced in vestiges among the Tibboos. We seem to find it in the peculiar 
laws of succession among the little people of Kawar, famed for salt, where two 
related houses take the succession alternately. In strong contrast to the negro 
peoples proper, the ruler has no power of life and death, and levies no kind of 
tax or tribute. He is the supreme arbiter in internal dissensions, and the leader 
against external foes. In social organisation the Tibboos, owing to the lack of 
large towns and industrial activity, are far behind the Bornuans and the Houssas. 
Blacksmiths and silversmiths are regarded as outcasts. No Tibboo may marry a 
smith’s daughter, and no smith obtains the daughter of a free Tibboo. To insult 
a smith is looked upon as cowardice. Yet neither in speech, hair, figure, nor 
colour, are these despised people distinguished from the other Tedas. 

The Tibboos hold the central part of the Sahara. Tibesti, Borku, Wanyanga, 
Kawar, and some smaller oases arc their domain ; but to the south they extend 
by Kancm, to the east shore of Lake Chad, and almost to Baghirmi. 

The first impression of the physique of these pco[)le is that they arc a well- 
built type of humanity, of middle height, trim, well proportioned, with hands and 
feet smaller than might Ijc e.xpccted even from their elegant figures. Their 
great leanness, a consequence of the climate and their mode of life, has a not 
unpleasant effect with a build of this kind, and contributes to the impression of 
elasticity and nimblcncss ; and their performances in running, jumping, endurance, 
capacity of bearing hunger and thirst correspond. On the average perceptibly 
fairer than the bulk of the Soudanese, though darker than many Bornu people, 
the Tibboos arc in coUnir from dark brown to coppery red. Their long faces 
show seriousness and intelligence. Nachtigal says of the Tedas of Tibesti : “ Their 
features are pleasing in their prevalent regularity and delicacy, and might be 
called attractiv'e, did not a dark, suspicious, false look obliterate the first favourable 
impression.” Tibboos whom Von Bary saw at Ghat were, as contrasted with the 
surrounding Tuaregs, uglier, blacker, with larger mouths and of smaller stature. 
Those of Tibesti and Borku seem to be the best favoured physically. The 
younger people have a proud free carriage, and 'l ibboo girls are often charming 
objects. ^When the roundness of youth is gone, their sinewy lean frames give 
them an angular, hard, masculine look. The hair of the Tibboos being less 
woolly, gives the impression of growing longer <f:han that of other negroids. 
The beard is scanty. 
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They share with the Tuaregs the custom of tattooing the face with longi- 
tudinal scars, three or four of a side, extending from the temples to the zygomatic 
arch, adding some cross-slashes as a sign of mourning for relations, while other 
cuts are made below the eyes. Farther points of similarity are the tendency to 
veil the head, and especially the face ; the curious mode of greeting by crouch- 
ing down ; and the weapons. Silver clasps round the arm and ankle, rare else- 
where in Africa, and pieces of red coral in the nostrils as part of feminine 
' adornment, lead us to infer close connection with the Arabs. Owing to the small 
development of their industries, the Tibboos are led to import sundry things from 
abroad ; and thus as far as Bilma one finds their women with Honssa handkerchiefs 
over their shoulders, while the men, when they can afford, wear Bornu todes, The 
poor Tedas of Tibesti, living away from traffic, wear only a sheep-skin round the 
loins. The simplicity of the Tedas contrasts with the usual negro love of finery. 
Their mat-huts show more correspondence with the Nubian Arab than with the 
negro style. The Bade build these huts round, but among the South Fezzan 
people they are rectangular. These latter dwell almost c\cr}^whcre isolated, 
while the Baele of Borku and Ennedi live in little villages. Bows and arrows are 
rare, spears and throwing -knives usual. Firearms are as yet little known. 
Where camels or horses are owned, saddle and equipment generally show their 
Arab origin. The riding-camels are reckoned among the best in the Sahara, 
and exported to long distances for stud purposes. Settled populations are found 
wherever the soil permits of agriculture, but these are always at a disadvantage 
as compared with the nomads, and socially inferior to them. The settled people 
often, like the inhabitants of Borku, hold among the purer Tibboos the position of 
a half-bred race recently sprung up. 

The hill-country of Tibesti is to the Tibboos what the Haggar mountains are 
to the Tuaregs ; the centre of their world, the mainstay of their liberty, and in a 
certain sense the source whence new supplies of men are ever flowing to replenish 
their tribes. This rocky and hilly country of Tu- the name is said to mean 
“rock’’ — in the middle of the desert, was known b)^ the ancients to contain a race 
whose description in Hcrodoius (AM/> 07 ?ie//e, 183) suits the Tedas of to-day. It 
is curious that the historian docs not place them among the T j’byans, but expressly 
designates them Ethiopians. I'hc next we hear of the rock-dwelling Tedas is 
when some European travellers, bound for the Soudan, sec their rocky fortresses 
from afar, and collect information about them in Murzuk and Bornu. Thus 
secluded, the people of these mountains arc a type by themselves, unique in all its 
features. “ In the Tibesti,” says Nachtigal, “ we meet with a homogeneous popula- 
tion. Throughout Tu no Arab, Tarik, or free Bornuese has settled ; the 
individual is a Tedetii^ the people Teda. They arc not without individual 
differences, but the essential physical and mental qualities which arc seldom 
lacking give them a characteristic stamp.” Such lands breed peoples, even 
historical peoples, of sharply-cut natural features. 

South of the hill-country of Tibesti lies a group of depressions, the Borku 
country. In this region of scattered oases, the characteristic features of Fezzan 
recur, only in a more compact form, and with less of the desert colouring. In 
this soil the date-palm thrives excellently, and the water-loving doom-palm well. 
On the fruits of these the inhabitants of Borku have to live, when, as happens at 
the gathering-time, the Arabs have taken away their dates. As the country is 
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divided into semi-desert on the one hand, and gardens and date-groves on the 
other, so the population into nomad and settled. In point of number they arc 
pretty nearly balanced, and are, perhaps, in all 10,000 to r2*,ooo ; but, as may 
be supposed, the latter arc ruled by the former. The settled element in the 
population of Borku, the so-called Dongosas or Dosas, with their bronze tint, and 
still more their delicate and symmetrical figures, their lean frames, their regular 
features, contrast with the darker, coarser, more massively-built people of Bornu or 
Kancm. The inhabitants of Tiggi and Buddu remove their eye-teeth by way 
of personal adornment. Here, again, the dress of women and grown-up girls is 
not seldom reduced to a sheepskin round the hii)s. The mat - hut is almost 
cxclusivel)’ the dwelling of the Tibesti nomads, :ind here is even by the settled 
inhabitants preferred to the palm-leaf domiciles of I'ezzan. 

Throughout Borku, Mahommedanism prevails at least formally, and only their 
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neighbours on the south-east, the Bade of the Ennedi district, have hitherto 
remained in part refractory to it. Upon Nachtigal’s assurance that the Qorans 
were really Mussulmans, Sheikh Ali of Wadai promised to treat them more 
leniently. Now Wadai seems to have gained the sovereignty over liorku also. 

The Bade, in the group of oases called iMincdi, reckon their country to extend 
northward to Wanyanga, and senithward to the road to Wadai. To the south 
and east the Bade pass imperceptibly into the Toghawa or Tagha tribe. The 
valleys arc the scat of agriculture, while the jdateaux of tlic Sahara, rich in pasture 
herbage, support numerous herds. In the north of tlic country is got the red 
salt which is the most popular in the Soudan, It is bartered for corn and clothes 
from Darfour and Wadai, and has become the universal standard of value 
throughout the neighbourhood. As Iierdsmcn the Bade arc confined within 
narrow limits, since predatory Arab tribes, especially the Ulad-Soliman, have 
long made the more distant pastures unsafe. Even the south-eastern Tuaregs are 
said to hav^'c extended thus far their razzias in quest of the excellent camels of 
Ennedi — a distance of nearly 700 miles. External trade is managed by the 
Zoghawas. Clothing and arms correspond with those of the Tedas. 

Kawar or Henderi Tegc — the former is the Arab, the latter the Tibboo nanie 
— is a sihall de.scrt-domain of the Tibboos, chiefly visited by the Tuaregs, and now 
actually subject to them. Its centre is Bilma, fampus for its salt, and this salt 
determines the political fortunes of Kawar. There is no lack of irrigation, but 
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owing to the compulsory regulations of the Tuaregs the people of Kawar have 
lost the habit of industrious tillage of the soil. Bilnia, with its low irregular 
houses, constructed* of triangular blocks of rock-salt, makes a disagreeable 
impression. The total settled population, consisting entirely of Tedas and 
Kanures, is put at 3000. 

, The Tuaregs inhabit from the great sandy plain of K1 Erg or Areg in the 
north, of which Ghadames is the limiting point, to the famous wells of Asin, 
half-way between the Haggar country and Air in the south. To the west they 
extend to Twat ; to the cast as far as the oasis of Wady cl Gharbi in Fezzan. 
Of the region, the centre, the fortress, and the dispenser of fertility to the 
'I'liarcg country is the Haggar plateau. The 'I'liarcgs are regarded by the best 
observers as the purest of the Berber stocks, although they, too, have with Islam 
adopted Arab customs, and laid aside old local ways. In this connection it is to 



be noticed that persons of dark colour occur less commonly among them, while 
there are some who in the covered parts of their bf)dy arc as white as we. Among 
the Tuaregs, again, the northern group in its hill-fortresses has kept itself purest. 
The prevalent tint is the reddish-yellow' of southern Europeans, only the uncovered 
parts of the body have become darker w'ith sun and dust. In frame and features 
they have by some observers been called the handsomest race in Africa. Their 
muscles are powerfully developed, and their energetic cxi)rcssion corresponds. 
1 he sheikhs arc usually distinguished by lofty stature and powerful build. This 
is partly to be ascribed to the fact that when they drove back the dark jj(jpulation 
they strictly refrained from any intermi.xtui'c with the lower race. Among the 
Western Tuaregs, however, there arc sheikhs of a Negro or at least Mulatto type, 
as in Arjijo. Their features arc more like those of Europeans than of Arabs. 
Light eyes occur but rarely. 

In the clothing of the Tuaregs the most striking point is everywhere the care 
taken for the complete covering of the whole bf)dy except the hands, the feet, and 
the tip of the nose. The variable climate may have to do with this. The 
elements of their clothing arc fo/v, trousers, and litJum ; this last being a cloth 
\\hich is wound twice over th® face, so as to shroud mouth, chin, and the up[)er 
part, and allow only the tip of the nose to be seen. Wound also round the head 
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and temples, and fastened behind the head with a knot, it forms the whole head- 
covering. These cloths arc to be had blue or white; the former being worn 
chiefly by the nobles, the latter by the lower classes. To this refer the terms 
which may often be heard, of “ black ” and ‘‘white” Tuaregs. This covering of 
the face, found in one or another form among other desert-tribes, and met with 

far into the Soudan, among Fulbes and Kanuris, but 
quite universal only here, is said to be due to the 
religious desire of covering the mouth ; one might, 
however, suppose a previous practical reason in the 
protection of the face from the fine desert dust, 
which causes inflammation. However that may be, 
a Tuareg takes his face-cloth off as seldom as pos- 
sible, and this is typical of his character. Even 
when abroad he never changes his exterior. Tuaregs 
who have come to ]\aris always kept their cloths 
on. It is such a distinctive characteristic of this 
race, that the Arabs called them the “ People of the 
Veil.” It is curious, and only to be cx[)laincd by 
the less need of protection in their secluded life, that 
the Tuareg women do not veil their faces, and that 
this custom has not made its way in, even with 
Islam. But their position is in general far more free 
than among the Arabs or other Mussulmans, and 
they mingle freely in the conversations and other 
affairs of their husbands. Nor, in the tribes of purer 
blood, do they misuse this freedom. 

As regards the remaining dress, rich and poor, 
one may even say men and women, wear the same 
kind of garments, differing more in the quantity of 
cotton-stuff used than in |)oint of taste or origin ; 
namely, the white or dark blue cloth from Kano, to 
which may be due the fact that wide baggy shirts 
and trousers are worn in the parts bordering on the 
Houssa countries ; clothes arc tighter among the 
eastern tribes. The hair is kept short on the scalp, 
and sticks out at the side or behind in one or two 
, tufts. Boys have it cut like a cock's comb. The 

I Uiircfi (juiv^r. (I’erlin Museum. ) , ^ , 

two or three long cotton .slufts of the women arc 
fastened round the waist with a red linen girdle. A plain cloth, white, red, or 
red-striped, over this underclothing, covers and drapes the upper part of the 
body. Wealthy people of both sexes also Ixjrrow on occasion richer and more 
fanciful costumes from the Arabs. The footgear consists of .strong sandals from 
Kano. 

Ornament is scanty and confined to the women. . We find finger-rings, arm; 
clasps of glass and silver, and glass beads. The stone ring worn on the upper 
arm by men of the Awelimiddcn is to be reckoned as half in this category ; and 
so the pottery rings of the Western Tuaregs, made from a fine earth. 

Weapons are quite part of the daily dress, and the Tuareg weapons — sword, 
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spear, and dagger — all have something massive about them. I'hc spear is either 
entirely of iron, or the long blade is fixed in a shaft of /w;z^?-\vood. The dagger 
is as a rule entirely of iron, the short hilt bound with coils of wire, and is attached 
to the left wrist in such a way that it lies along the forearm, hilt forwards. This 
mode of carrying the dagger is common also in the West Soudan. Muskets are 
very usual, no nobleman or freeman being without one. Besides this they also 
carry leathern shields. In hunting, wooden missiles like boome- 
rangs are used, as in Darfour. Bows and arrows occur as the 
sole weapons among the lower class hill-tribes of llaggar, who 
live in the mountains and rank as serfs. Among them, even the 
stone arm -ring, which looks more like ornament, counts as a 
weapon, being worn by men on the right arm, it is said, to 
j)arry with. The stone is green serpentine from the Asgar and 
Awelimidden country ; the rings arc broad and well polished. 

All Tuaregs, except the Marabouts, wear these rings and esteem 
them highly ; and no ring exactly similar is found among their 
neighbours. As with the Arabs, the whole social organisation is 
calculated for war, even in time of peace. 

Among the Tuaregs succession in the female line is not 
c<.)nrincd to chiefs, but penetrates deeply into the whole life of 
the people. The greater part of the houses at Ghat belong to 
women, to whom thej" have been given by friends or relations 
as wedding presents, or have fallen by inheritance. This alone 
may explain much that makes the position of women so much 
better here than in other Mussulman countries. Ibn Ikatuta, in 
describing this custom of succession the female line, says, from Knno. 

according to Ikirth : I have nowhere before met with this usage l^oncviourtb Joal 
except among the heathen of Malabar in India.” However we (Berlin Mus- 
not only know of it among the brother-race of the Tibboos, but ^ 

we find it among Nubians and Berbers, and indeed in vestiges throughout 
A frica. 

Most of the larger towns of the desert belong to the Tuaregs ; and there arc 
few of them in the East Sahara, outside of Fc/zan. Ihit they do not make the 
'huaregs a town-dwelling people like the Houssas. The oasis of Ghat, which 
contains the most considerable Tuareg town, is not quite 5 miles in circumference. 
Though' stone abounds in the neighbourhood, the houses are built of mud ; and 
what little timber there is comes from the date-palm. The bright washes which 
the fronts of the coast-towns show arc not found here ; the houses have the 
natural colour of the dry mud. Heavy rain would dissolve them. Only one 
mosque has a tower deserving the name of minaret. The walls are not more 
than 10 feet high, and the six gates cannot be firmly closed. To the south is a 
suburb of some sixty mud homscs, and to the west a village of scattered palm- 
leaf huts. In the middle of the town is the square market-place. 

In places where trade and traffic have had a deeper influence on life, reading 
and writing are very common. Even evening schools have been starte^for this 
purpose in the desert towns ; and one cannot go through the streets of an evening 
without hearing the loud monotonous recitation of the boys packed together in a 
small room, and learning their Koran by heart. 
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Of their political condition Rohlfs says: “The Tuaregs arc no nation in the 
political sense ; they have no general head, forming only a congeries of tribes 
ethnographical Ij' connected, but with so loose a bond that it*- is mere infatuation 
to suppose that valid treaties can be made with them. It is possible to make 
such with an individual, and that he can guarantee security as far as his own tribe’ 
goes ; but no ‘ Targi ’ is in a position to conclude a treaty for the whole Tuareg 
nation.” Yet they arc by no means without a consciousness of their national 
interdependence, and the more enlightened among them have often e.vprc.s.sed to 
Europeans their regret for the ci\ il wars in which the tribes destroy each other 
for the benefit of Turks, Arabs, and Tibboos. 

The Tuaregs arc divided into Asgars or Asjers in the east, Haggars in the 
west, and Kelowis in the south. Each of these groups has its natural centre 
for the Haggars the heart of the ijioiiiitains of like name ; for the Asgars the 
south part of the same, and the oasis lying off it ; and for the Kelowis the hill- 
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country of Air. The Kelowis extend farthest, their domain reachin^r from Ashagar 
in the ca.st to the well of Knj(ishan in the west, and at present tliey arc also 
masters of liihna, Tliey are far more different from the other two groups than 
these from cacli other. The Asgars of Ghat arc describctl as tlic best rcpre.scnta- 
tives of these ; bold, hardy, curt of si)CL*ch, of chivalrous nature, and at the same 
time intelligent in trade. The peoi)Ic of Air arc .softer and gentler in their 
manners, partly no doubt from their strong admixture with Soudanc.se negro blood. 
They are counted the best traders of the Sahara, while their ])liancy and invciUivc- 
ncs.s mid\C them capital caravan-leaders. The Timbuctoo peoi)lc, lastly, have a 
bad name, as the most hiithless and cruel of robbers. The subdivision of tribes, 
however, goes far beyond this threefold partition, and appears deeply based on 
the nature of their dwclling-place.s. From the single Haggar stock, the Kel- 
Ahamclle, fourteen tribes have sprung, and even the people of (ihat recogni.se two 
different tribes among them. The Asgars call thcm.selves Imohag ; the 1 laggars 
and Awclimidden, Imokhar; the people of Air, Imayirhen. Tlieir language they 
call Temahak. We meet with the same names again among the Berbers of 
Morocco. 

The Asgar stock in the southern Haggar country forms a military aristocracy, 
which, though it cannot put more than some 500 armed men into the field, lords 
it over ^ territory of many thousand square miles. The largest clan is that of 
the Ouraghen, including rn Barth’s time some 150 heads of households. Parts of 
it live on the north bank and on the islands of the Niger, and another branch is 
settled near Ghat. Much poorer and smaller is the second clan, that* of the 
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Imarang, whose mc'mbers still bear the name of royal, though fallen to the depths 
of poverty. But popular songs have not forgotten the beauty of their women, 
which is a subject a<! favourite as the wealth of Tunis, the wisdom of Es Suk, and 
the horses of Twat. The two last clans, Isoga and Iladanara, are scattered all 
about the desert, and foreign to the generality of Asgars proper. ]\Iost of the 
I logas have settled down under the Kclowis ; but the Hadanaras have taken ui) 



'ruairsj and I{ont>.sa ]o;uhi.*r-\vork. (UtTlin Mn.scuiii.) 

their quarters among the Lurads and become wandering freebooters. These 
Eurads are the .serving class to the Asgars, who live upon them, although the)- 
■ii’e in a position to put tenfold the iiumbcr of fighting-men into the field. 
I heir position towards the Asgars is much that of the Helots towards the 
Spartans ; but the distance has dimini.shcd since the masters also have bejjomc in 
some degree sedentary, have exchanged the leathern tent for the reed hut, and 
have thereby lost the preponderance which nomadism gives to the ruling stock. 
Kesidcs what comes from the.se serfs, the .^\sgars also live by the tolls levied on 
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caravans, which, owiiijj to the importance of Ghat as one of the great markets 
of the West Sahara, is a considerable source of revenue. 

The present inhabitants of Air or Asben, the “ Alps of flic Sahara,” show an 
admi.xturc of negro blood together with the adoption of a number of Houssa 
words, extending the domain of that language at this point far into the desert. 
On the other hand, no other Tuareg tribe, perhaps, offers so many notes of the 
older days of less admi.xturc. Future enquirers will have to seek here in the finst 
place materials for the history of the Sahara people.s. Relics of a stone age teem 
here, also old deserted stone houses and rock inscriptions. Quite white women 
are seen among the Kelowis of Arjijo. Many Kelowis wear their hair tied in the 
Berber fashion, letting two locks fall at the side. They still build tumuli with 
stone circles of upright slab-s. Mysterious houses of stubble and clay, so small 
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tliat they inipjht almo.st be taken for tumuli, were f(Uind, still inhabited, by Von 
liary, near Arjijo. This Ijordcr j)coplc, with one foot in lierber antiquity, the 
other amid the h\^^h material nc<^ro cultivation of the Hou.s.sa race on the Niger, 
are a curious branch of the Tuarei^.s. 


§ 10. THE SOUDAN AND ITS PEOPLES 

TJie Central Soudan a world in itself; landsenpe am] climate -Luke Chad ; the iduiiis — Transition to desert ; 
the fauna— The negruc.s ; trails under llie varnish of I.slain- The lij^hter conquering races — iJornu 

and the Kanuris ; smaller iiuligtaious stocks — The JJaghirmis -The Mal>as and Tunjurs of Wailai — The 
I’ors and Tunjurs in Uarfour — Tama. 


Onlv a distant echo of the stirring events, rc.stlc.ss labour, and marvellous 
achievement that come to pass in the world, penetrates to the interior of the 
Soudan. But this new world is already advancing from the Congo and the 
Niger. Hitherto, even since the presence in Bornu, Baghirmi, and Wadai of a 
long series of bold and cultivated Europeans, from Lyon to Nachtigal, Turkey 
alone o^all the powers within the Mediterranean and Atlantic region has bccoibc 
intelligible to the Soudanese ; for at Murzuk and Kufra she is posted on the route 
of traffic between the Soudan and the North African coast. But even with 
this bond of union the Soudan remains, thanks to a physical desert in the north 
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and a political desert in the south, cut off both politically and in jxjint of culture, 
by fear and by mistrust, from the rest of Africa, and from the eastern and western 
powers. In spite ^f occasional compulsory relations, liornu, Baghirmi, and 
Wadai form by themselves a little Mussulman world in Africa, showing in 
individual districts a total of similar or identical features based on identical 
development. 

On the southern edge of the great desert a series of highlands and lowlands 
extends between the equator and the 20th parallel h-om the Atlantic to the Red 


Sea. The name Soudan coinj^rises the 
variety.^ This boundary towards the 
plant-distribution. 'Ihc rainy 
season is as it were squeezed in 
between the more lasting and 
decidedly pronounced times of 
drought. Rains falling suddenly 
in the Niger country and about 
Lake Chad may sometimes 
cause the many dry water- 
courses to roar with mighty 
torrents, till traffic is stopped, 
and the lake and swamp de- 
j^ressions fill quickly with water, 
endangerijig human lives ; but 
many lakes soon dry up again 
when the dry north-east wind 
brings back fine weather and 
drought. 

This w-idc district contains 


whole of Central African scenery in all its 
Sahara can only be fixed by climate and 



only throe streams, which give 


a chriractei to whole teuitoiics , ^ Iirrliajxs half-cnste, from Riijliirmi. (TVom n pii.itmrnipli. ) 

the Niger, the Benue, and the 

Shari. While the Niger, curving to the north, waters the southern rim of the 
desert, the Benue comes from the south, w'herc rain is more abundant. Recehdng 
few tributaries in its long course, the former has acejuired the name of the (jieat 
Stream ; Joliba in Mandingo, Goubbi in Iloussa. Of the streams flowing into 
Lake Chad the Shari coming from the south is coju’ous, but the smaller are in 
the dry seasons mere watercourses. Ihc surface of the lake is theiefoie by no 
means open w^ater throughout ; about a third of it bcung occupied by^ a numbei 
of islands ; w'hile on the west, swampy reedy shores extend far into the lake, 
wdiich has the look of a shallow' inundation permanent in the middle only. It 


one enquires about any'’ of the islands, one is told, not ot its position in the lake, 
but of the number of channels which must be crossed to reach it. 1 he level 
of the water is remarkably fluctuating, and the variations in the form of the lake 
compel those w'ho dwell about it to take an amphibious character. One day 
they flit, because the lake has taken the ground from under their feet ; pext day'’ 


' The word Soudan comes from tlie Arabic assm/, “black, refenini^ to the complexion of tlio inhabitants. 
To-day the Arabs to the south of the Salfara aj)ply it to the Niger countries exclusive of Tiinbucloo, Avliile in 
Egypt the idea of Soiulan includes even Nubia. 
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they settle in the mularious new ground on whicli tlie retreating water has left a 
fertilising mud. 

The water collecting and evaporating has formed beds 'of salt in countless 
hollows of these countries ; atid the abundance of salt is a .source of prosperity to 
some of the Soudan countries. The well-known productiv’eness of the date-culture 
depends upon it, and the growth of the meadows, the favourite meeting-ground 
of nomads rich in herds, is furthered thereby. It is said of a rich man in the 
Soiulan, “ He can cat his fill of salt.” Population accumulates, great trade-routes 
exist, in dcijcndencc on the salt ; and it gives certain peoples an imiwrtance they 
could not otherwise claim. 

Grass covers the country, from the scanty tufts where the landscape is passing 

into the Sahara to the tall 



Veyro from tiu? Iiastcm Soudan, piTliaps ri Xuba. (From a pliotosp'aph 
in I’runor IVy'.s (..'oiltictioii. ) 


grasses of Senegambia or 
Sennaar, where even the 
giraffe only shows a little 
bit of liis neck above the 
boundless prairie. In Kor- 
dofan the smaller grass is 
so thick that one seems 
lO sec a “ closely sown, 
immeasurable corn - field.” 
Haobab.s, acacias, and other 
shady trees become more 
frequent as one goes soutli. 
h\)r one coming from the 
desert there is something 
overwhelming inthis plenty 
following so hard upon 
dearth; and in the advance 
of the children of the desert 
u[)on the Soudan, which 
has affected the In’story of 
the world, is as much tluc 
to this natural charm as in 


the march of the barbarians upon Italy. Even the son of the desert is not left 
cold by such contrasts, be it only for the promi.se of wealth he can sec in the green. 
In the cast lies a wider zone of transition between the desert and the arable 


land where rain is plenty. Here the Soudan, with its herdsmen and herds, docs 
not come to an abrupt stop as in the west and in the interior, where the negro 
farmer even extends across the .southern limit of the Soudan, but the negroes 
themselves have adopted the pastoral life, and developed the type of the Baggara, 
“ cowherds,” so that Soudanese conditions recur up to and beyond the equator. 
AH tltc .sharper therefore is the line drawn between cowherds and camel-keepers, 
;\rabs here, Nubians and negroes there ; one can fix it about 13° N. Elephants 
have no(^ yet become unfamiliar objects in the Soudanese landscape. In Lake 
Chad and the neighbouring streams hippopotami wallow in herds, and crocodiles 
are yet more nurncrou.s. The great beasts of prey arc most frequent in the 
uninhabited tracts between the .Soudan and the do.scrt. 
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The population of the Soudan may be divided without liesitation into indij^cnous 
and immigrant. We know the history of the Soudan countries lx;tter than that 
of other parts of Africa, and, in the case of most, the date at which they I'cceivcd 
the influential Arab ingredient, as well as the advance eastward and southward of 
the Fulbes who rule in the West Soudan. We must not, however, think this 
tlivision altogether simple. The immigrations of which we chance to have heard 
are not all that have been. In our general introduction we sought to show how, 
in the migrations of the African races, nature assigned an important part to the 
Soudan as the border district between the greatest cradles of nomad and settled 
races. In the Soudan lies the wide zone of contact between the two greatest 
groups of races in .Africa, the Hamito-Semitic and the Negroid ; and the processes 
of intcrmi.xture which here 
appear clearly on a great 
scale explain similar but 
less obvious processes 
throughout Africa. Thus 
we do not contrast the 
Mandingocs, the original 
race of Mandara, the 
Houssas, the Fors, the 
Nubas, etc., as settled 
peoples from the begin- 
ning, with the Fulbes and 
Arabs ; but assume beside 
the admitted immigrants 
only relatively settled 
races, no aborigines. 'I'he 
Soudan has alwa\’s been 
one of the most open 
countries on the earth, and 
we may here expect to 



find many racial deluges. 
Lenends ascribe an eastern 


l ull f.icf* view of ilie in.m sIhavu 


oriy^in to many peoples in the West Soudan, while in the C entral they oAcn point 
to the north. The history' of a ^reat race like the \ oruba.s cunfnni.s theii e«istcrn 
orijj^in or at least their arrival from the cast. Hut as a matter of fact, lelations 
existed between the eastern Ni^^er countries and l^^^^'pt by' way' of Aui;ila even in 
the eleventh century^ A.D., and influences from n(»rth and east may have alfected the 
Soudan population long before the Arab immigratiiui. T.o this day' the culture 
of the ruling race is not cvciywhere in the Soudan the suiicrior ; in some lespccts 
it is excelled hy the remains of native culture, where this has maintained its in- 
<let)cndcncc. When one hears in the lioriiu di.strict alone more than a dozen 
langujiges spoken, one gets the impression ot a conglomerate of races. In a 
s^nall country'’ like Logon language is so lavish, that while the ordinary' speech 
of the people i.s akin to Musgii, Denham lieard .so much liagrimma spftken that 
he took that for the language of the people ; and Harth conversed with the chief 
of the country' in Kanuri. Aftibs, too, who have settled here make Arabic current 


as a popular language. 
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Here then we have on one soil the representatives of the Caucasian and the 
negroid bodily frames. In the heathen tribes of Darfour, Baghirmi, lloussaland, 
we arc in presence of the latter; in the best specimens of thd “ red” Fulbes and 
the Arabs, of the former. Both, however, arc few compared with the masses of 
mulatto-like hybrids, with a preponderant tendency to the negro type, win'ch lie 

between. As the type of this mixture we 
would take the prevailing population of 
Bornu, best described by Barth in the 
words : “ Their physique stands about 

midway between the full -rounded forms 
of the Ilausa negroes, and the sinewy 
leanness of the Tibbus.” The latter have 
already been noted as no true negroes, 
and Barth makes a further distinction 
between the Bornuesc with their broad 
ugly faces, and the population of Kancm 
to tlic north, who are a variety of the 
more agreeable, more regular, slimmer 
forms. Ihit all have crisp hair aiul dark 
skins, with wide fleshy noses. Richardson 
is thinking of a Berber cross when at 
Sinder he finds faces more agreeable, and 
skins fairer. Consciously or unconsciously 
all, even Nachtigal, fall back on crossing 
to explain this union of conflicting ele- 
ments. It is not a \’ery long step from 
the Arab half- breed to the negroes in 
the south of Baghirmi, any more than 
there exists an impassable gulf between 
the lazy and timid Bornuesc and the 
victims of their slave-trade. Rohlfs found 
the Baghirinis even darker than the dis- 
persed negroes of the Bolo stock in the 
Bautshi kingdom. The heathen tribes, 
U’hich provide most of the slaves for 
Baghirmi, arc only more homogeneous 
than these hybrids, and a comparison 
between them and their enemies has often 
been to their advantage. Their lack 
of cohesion against the common foe, to whose persecutions they have been 
exposed for centuries, is quite negro, and lies in the political institutions of al! 
negro countries. Ihe injured person has to get justice for himself. If an oath 
is necessary, it is taken on the leaf of an acacia. A, albida^ and this is held as 
sacred as the Mussulman oath on the Koran. 

Scaritattooing is not in use among all these tribes. When it is, sometime.s 
three incisions arc made from the temple to the check, for a length of some two 
inches, sometimes short scars at close intervals run Vound the lower forehead from 
temple to temple, sometimes a single broad scar is drawn from the edge of the 
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hair to the root of the nose across tlie middle of the forehead, or slashed upon 
the cheek, as with the Fors. The Gaberis and Songhays knock out an incisor 
above and below, the Saras two. Lip-perforation does not occur. Ornaments 
arc worn in the nasal alac, but not in the septum- How genuine negro features 
often appear conspicuously in Mussulman states may be seen from Barth’s story 
of the old man who came up to him on the Logon River, and ordered him in a 
tone of authority to withdraw instantly. “ I was rather startled and confounded, 
but my companion informed me that he was the king of the waters, the 
‘ Maralcgha,’ and that he had full command over the river.” Just the same 
thing might have happened in Uganda or on the Zambesi, for river- or lake-kings 
are everywhere part of the negro idea. Islam has only laid a varnish over the 
negro -soul of the Soudanese, and the chief features of the old fetish religion are 
not yet obliterated. The Bornu people too remember when they worshipped 
a forest-devil and a w’ater-dcvil. Rohlfs says that they have, properly si)eaking, 
no name for God ; “ Remande,” wdiich they use to translate Allah, means only 
“ lord ” in a civil sen-se. The religious festivals of Islam have been brought into 
connection wn'th natural events such as all negroes hold of importance, such as 
full moon, opening of the rainy season, etc. They do not understand Arabic 
Ijraycrs. The Fors, finding it difficult to combine their negro god Molu wa’th 
the Allah of the new^ faith, confound the latter with the Shcreef of Mecca. 

The history of liornii, of wliich we know^ something, shows clearly the arrival 
of the ruling, state-forming race from the north, and its connection w'ith desert 
tribes. Of w'hat stock w’crc the founders of the monarchy in Kanein, from w^hich 
Bornu aftcrw'ards rose ? We have a statement of Leo Africanus, to the effect 
that the kings of Bornu arc dc-scended from the Libyan stock of the Bardoa. 
This is more definitely stated throughout a series of older reports. In the 
chronicle used by Barth is found a statement that before King Selma, who w'as 
reigning in the year 581 of the Hegira, all kings of the Arabs were red ill colour, 
and that he was the first black king. Ibn Batuta reports that thc-sc kings covered 
their faces with a cloth and never let their mouths be seen, a wcll-knowai Tibboo 
practice. In mode of government, and in the custom of laying the greatest im- 
portance on the name of tlie mother’s tribe, w’C find also Berber affinities. 
But what .speaks most incontestably for the affinity of stock bctw'cen the founders 
of the states on the northern and w'cstern shores of Lake Chad, and the desert 
tribes, is their language. 

The actual facts in the history of Bornu are : first, the not wholly obscure 
origin in the South Saharan districts of ]?ardoa, liorku, and other abodes of the 
Tibboos, and the settlement in Kancm. The son of a Ilimyaritc king who 
becomes prominent on this occasion may im[)ly a reminiscence of the share taken 
by some broken-dowm Arab group in the foundation of the Kancm kingdom. That 
the first extension of the new' power was in the direction of the I'ibboo oases proves 
clearly enough that a connection still existed at that time between the emigrants 
and their original homes. Then followed under the impulse of Islam at the 
beginning of the twelfth century the great extension of the liornu powder over 
I'ezzan, and the closer contact wdth Egypt and Tripoli. I^hirther, we *iccd only 
mention the I'ulbc inundation at the beginning of this century, and the deliverance 
of the country by the Arab 4 akir, Mohammed cl Amin el Kancmi, the founder 
of the dynasty now reigning. The typical features of this liistory recur in the 
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other countries, only some other political leaven takes the place of the Tibboos. 
The strength of the Arab element seems to i;ro\v as we go eastward ; it is strong 
in Wadai, strongest in Darfoiir. The history of the latter country is that of the 
influence of the Arabs upon the Fors. The most important elements in the 
population of Darfour arc Tunjurs and Zoghawas. The former say that they 
descend from the old Arab tribe, the Beni Hilal ; the Zoghawas arc a nomad 
people closely akin to the inhabitants of Ennedi. Besides these, the Jellaba 
element is nearest in feeling to the Arab. These spring from the most various 
inirts of the Nile regions from 1 ‘ppcr Egypt to Sennaar ; coming into the country 
originally as wandering traders, and settling in large numbers at particular spots, 
'fhey arc the best-hated of all strangers, and their very name is a term of .abuse. 

The Soudan states arc Arabised states, as is announced externally by the 
use of Arabic as the court and official language, internally and impressively by 
the universality of Islam, and the reverence for it rising to the point of kinaticism. 
In all these countries the heathen is a foe. The Arab element has not devoured 
itself in the bloody work of spreading its faith and influence, though this has 
brought many of its tribes to the verge of perishing. It has renewed and increased 
it.sclf, and has always advanced. 

d'he Arabs of Kanem, belonging to the Aulad Soliman stock, who in the 
’thirties were still roaming between the Sj'rtis and the oa.ses of Fezzan, and after- 
wards ruled in Fezzan, conquered Borku, and finally settled on the northern 
edge of Lake Chad, arc the most recent, most instructive, most important carriers 
of these movements. W'hcn they conquered Fezzan they numbered perhaps 
loarcly looo horsemen; and with, the half of these, pursued and smitten by the 
Turks, they made their way into Kanem. Over an area which in extent may be 
compared to Germany, between Lake Chad and Tibesti, the Bornu road and the 
Wadai r(.)ad, they won in battle abodes for them.scives, and from an area greater 
yet by fir they brought together plunder of every kind. In a short time the old 
process was complete ; the peoples of the region became poorer, csjjecially in the 
indispensable camels, while the intruders became stronger in proportion. In a 
fcw years they arc said to have carried off 50,000 camels. Their connection 
with Bornu, which thought to use them as a frontier-guard against Wadai, saved 
them from what was almost complete extermination at the hands of the Tuaregs. 
Once again they were overthrow’ll when they set up as confederates with a 
pretender from Wadai ; but Nachtigal found them more dreaded and hated than 
ever ; plundering, depopulating wide regions, and filling even Bornu w ith alarm. 
Their station was Bir-el-Barga, in the north-east of Kanem, a country rich in 
water and pasture. Since then Wadai has conquered Kanem with the aid of the 
Aulad Soliman, and missionaries from the Senoussia have brought the Arabs wholly 
w'ithin the circle of true believers. 

The manner in which these conquerors advanced into the negro countries 
explains very well the mixture which quickly came to pa.ss upon the conquest, or 
rather preceded it. Slave-raiding and slave-trading arc settled institutions in 
these countries. When Overw'eg, in his enthusiasm, advised the sheikh of 
Bornu to. put clown the .slave-trade, the sheikh coolly rc])lic(l that he could not 
get firearms c.xcept in exchange for .slaves, and therefore he must have slaves. 
Not till slave-raids have depicted a negro districi- docs the real conquest take 
place, a gradual process of political and ethnological dige.stion. Of the liula 
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district on the licnuc, which is now in a later sta*^c, Flcj^el writes ; “ In the Bulas 
as in the l^assainas I see the last free remains of llic populations to whom all the 
fertile countries on the banks of the Benue belonged before the days of the I'ulbc 
invasion. Their old wide territory has passed into the possession of the Fulbcs, 
and they themselves are confined to this swampy lowland, free indeed still, strong 
too and capable, from their great number and unity of hatred towards the common 
enemy, of defending themselves, but girt with assailants like game at a battue.” 
In the cast and the west alike a sort of neutral ground divides the two ; probably 
also in the south towards Koncha. Wholly untilled and uninhabited, it forms a 
striking contrast to their territory as to that of the Fulbcs, nor do they dare to 
venture beyond it. Like a cuttle-fisli the conquering race stretches numerous arms 
hither and thither among the terrified .aborigines, whose lack of cohesion affords 
plenty of gaps. Thus the Fulbcs are slowly flowing into the Benue countries 
and quite gradually permeating them. Later observers have thus quite rightly 
abstained from assigning definite boundaries. There are many scattered h\ilbc 
localities which look to a particular place as their centre and the centre of their 
power. 'Fhus Muri is the capital of the numerous Fulbe settlements scattered 
about the Middle lienuc, and the position of Gola is similar in the Adamawa 
district. As yet there are no proper kingdoms w ith defined frontiers against each 
other and against independent tribes. I^ven these capitals arc in other respects 
still far from being firmly settled. Once for all we may repeat the well-grounded 
caution of Barth at the o]jcning of his considerations on the “ 1 lausa nation ” : 
“ If I may permit myself to employ the term ‘nation ’ for the imperfect relations 
in which peoples like those of Inner Africa stand to each other.” The same 
relations prevail further to the east, but here stronger powers come into question, 
which work with more concentration, i.et us hear Barth's picture of the position 
held by the small Musgu nation amid these waves of nations in the Soudan : 
“Towards the north there arc the Kanuri, powerful by their numerous cavalry 
and the advantage of fire-arms ; towards the west and south-west tlie restless 
I'ulbc continually advancing ; towards the north-east the people of Logon, 
originally their near kinsmen, but at present opposed to them by difference of 
religion ; towards the cast the wild Bagrimma people, i)roud of their supposed 
pre-eminence in religion, and eager for tlic profits of tlie slave trade. All these 
people hunting them down from every quarter, and carrying away yearly 
hundreds, nay thousands of slaves, must in the course of time exterminate this 
unfortunate tribe.” 

The hybrid character of the Soudanese population resulting from all this is no 
less reflected in the extraordinary medley shown by the ingredients their 
culture. We need only refer to the differences in fashion of clothing and dwelhngs, 
coinciding partly with Islam, partly with paganism, 'fhe dress of the Soudan 
population, wherever culture has penetrated, is Moorish-Arabian ; its basis being 
the loose trousers on which 20 yards of cotton cloth half a yard wide arc 
often used, and the ample “ tobe.” Opulence and luxury arc shown not by an 
increase in the variety of clothes put on, but in the thoughtless practice of 
putting on one tobc over another until cumbrousness and shapclcssyess set a 
limit. The tobe is at bottom only a loose, and especially loose-sleeved shirt, made 
as a rule by sewing togcthcr#the narrow strips less than a hand’s breadth wide, 
beyond wliich the weaver’s art in the Soudan docs not attain. It is adorned by 
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embroidery on the breast-pocket and neck, and is simple in colour, either white or 
blue, indigo, light blue, or blue-black. The ornament is usually white. In the 
West Soudan, where they are cleverer at dyeing than in BorrfU, there is a greater 
variety of colours, and the tobes most in demand come from Nupc and Kano, 
especially the so-called “guinea-hen” tobe worn by persons of rank, and the 
Kororobshi tobe, steeped in indigo, blue-black, and fulled till it is smooth, hard, and 
shiny. The i)riccs of tobes fluctuate between cotton and silk from two and a half 
to fifty IMaria Theresa dollars. The silk-embroidered .shifts of tlic richer women are 
specially fine in work and ornament. But the foundations of the women’s dress 
in all classes are the shawl round the hips and the handkerchief covering the 
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Upper body. In both, the shiny stiff material of the Kororobshi tobes is employed, 
and the shifts also arc of blue stuff. Shoes of Moorish pattern, of red or yellow 
goatskin leather, often adorned with silk embroidery, serve fin* footgear among 
the richer people. The poor go barefoot, or wear the i)lainest sandals of buffalo- 
hide. Silver arm and ankle rings, necklaces of pearls, real or sham, amber and 
agate, silver rings strung witli j)earls or bits of coral, and worn in one side of llic 
lujse, arc the most usual forms of finery. Men go c(;mmonly bareheaded ; only 
the Kanembiis have a national head-dress like a turban. It is in tlicir negro nature 
to be able to expose the clean-shaven scalp to the sun for hours together without 
injury. The Kanuri women wear their hair in little plaits l>n’ng in close layers 
one over another, and pulled out at the ends, at the same time shaving forehead 
and temples to some height ; and the Kaiiembu women in the same way. Among 
tlie wives of well-to-do people a crescent-shaped plate of silver completes the 
adornment. 

Beehive-shaped huts extend farthest to the north in Darfour ; but in general, 
mud and stone edifices predominate. The building is not higher than a man 
can reach without a scaffold. Throughout the wholes extent of the Soudan, accord- 
ingly, there is in both the arrangement and the architecture of the towns more of 
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tlic African than of the Moorish- Arab style. Monumental works are so deficient 
that as one approaches by the well-trodden road fnnn the north, tree-tops announce 
the grove of shady trees under which the mud houses of Kuka are secluded, but 
nothing is to be seen of towers or palaces. The grey mud walls of the two 
Kukas, quite recently destroyed again by the Mahdists, the royal town and the 
people’s town, with a wide, and for the most part empty space gapitig between 
them, are hardly to be distinguished from the soil. Abeshe, the ca])ital (jf Wadai, 
’with 10,000 to 15,000 inhabitants, presents a more pleasing view, lying on a 
gentle rise in a broad valley ; but its interior arrangement is very irregular. The 
towns have no real system of streets ; only footpaths, twisting and winding 
between the huts, and at most one very winding street, 
leading to the king’s house, in front of which is an open 
space. 

Arab induence, making itself deeply felt in dress 
and all the important industries subservient to this, has 
perhaps left the least profound traces on the agriculture 
which is in essentials that of the negro. No doubt cotton, 
indigo, and other things bear Arabic names, but this is 
no evidence of direct Arab origin. For this we should 
rather be inclined to look to the peculiar distribution of 
the cultivation of rice, which is found in the West, not in 
the Central Soudan, Under the state- and society-foster- 
ing influence of Islam, a highly developed agriculture 
has, in spite of the mingling of nomad elements in the 
])oinilation, become the basis of a generally high level of 

economic life in the naturally rich central and western portions of the Soudan. 
A denser and more active population, larger towns, better tillage, make the 
Soudan west of Lake Chad a decided scene of culture. Nachtigal lays stre.ss 
upon the contrast offered in this respect by Bonui with the vast majority of 
tropical regions, wdiosc natural charm cannot evoke in us any of the feeling 
of home ; “ i\n attractive country, inhabited by an amiable people, w’here 
multiplicity and fulness of life rule in nature as well as in human activity.” 
Like former travellers he notes the central portion of the country with its 
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dense population as a favoured bit of the earth, where the traveller receives an 
advantageous idea of the industry and dexterity of the Bornu man in a modest 
situation, and his Cf)pious resources, “ Whether he goes west or north from the 
capital all along the roads he meets merchants and traders ; in the neighb<iurhood 
of the villages his attention is fixed by pasturing herds or the labours of the field, 
while in the places themselves he convinces himself at every step of the extent 
and productiveness reached by an intelligent domestic industry,” Agriculture, 
cattle-breeding, and trade are carried on to an equal extent, just as in the diet 
rlurra and milk are frequently of equal importance. If individual elements of the 
community devote themselves more to the one or the other occupation, according 
tOj national tendency or local conditions, division of labour as a higher civilization 
knows it has not yet made any great progre.ss, and the ni.ajority of the prjqjulation 
show equal capacity for all fields of labour. Influences spread downwards, making 
themselves felt in cfTorts to reinforce the moral basis of labour and prosperity. 
So long as Bornu was itself an orderly state, the skjvcnly life of the negro w\'is 
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rcpiuliatctl and cxtrava<^ancc \A'as punished. The highest point of this develop- 
ment is reached between the Niger and Lake Chad, where the kingdom of Sokoto 
offers a picture Of nourishing economic life. • 

Thus Islam has brought into these countries something more than a new religion. 
Those who carried it were perhaps of more importance than it was itself ; while 
the success was still more due to the suitability of the human material in the 
Soudan for forming a fortunate blend. In any ease the material culture which 
came with it has been of great influence. But that the most important of all* 
was the political reconstructions, the size and permanence of which so far 
surpass the Central African scale, seems clearly shown by the history of the 
separate Soudan states. 

The name Kanuri, applied to w'hat is at present the dominant and predominant 
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portion of the Bonui people, contains no clear ethnographical idca.^ It is a 
collective name for groups, from which a nation has yet to be formed. Nachtigal 
says that there is indeed “ a mix'cd Kanuri race, but no original stock of that 
name. A homogeneous Kanuri nation could, or can, be formed gradually only 
by means of a thorough fusion, a common history, and a close political union.’' 
Some find in the Kanuris the posterity of the Kanein people who invaded Bornu 
as conquerors in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. To these belong first of 
all the Magomis, a light stock, \vhosc settlements are found scattered througliout 
the country in small districts or single .spots. They a.scribe to themselves a noble 
origin, and the Bornu kings formerly sprang from them. With these conquerors 
came Tibboos of various branches, who arc not reckoned with the Kanuris, for the 
.sole reason that they have kept together in larger communities, and, like so many 
of their race, have apj)lied themselves to the breeding of camels, horses, and cattle. 
More furled with the Kanuris is ihe Teda tribe of the Turas, whose original home 
was Tu or Tibesti. It must have entered the country in large numbers with the 

' .Some explain the name as “ spri-ailers of the liglit/’ />. Island, from Amble ////r; others more obviously, 
ns — inhabitants of Kaiieni. 
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first immigrants, for fragments of it, small in numbers, are spread all over Bornu. 
They retain hardly any consciousness of their origin, and share in all respects the 
language ami mode df life of the other Kanuris, Even to this day, however, it 
is indicative of their origin that the Dirkis of Kawar, a tribe adjacent to the Teda 
district, have always been referred to them. The Tomagheras are by origin 
Tedas. Their communities arc found chiefly at the outer edge of the kingdom. 
Even of the true Kanembu tribes a good many have been absorbed in the mixed 
'race of the Kanuris, while the greater part of them has remained scattered alioiit 
Kanem, 

Other elements of the Kanuris have proccedctl from the mixture of con<]uerors 
with natives ; the influence of the latter, as it would seem, in many cases pre- 
dominating. Such are the Ngomas, the Kawas, and the Xgazirs. Both name 
and tra<lition point to one clement in this mi.xturc being of Tibboo descent, for 
Kawa is a Tibboo name. 

Kanuris are found in scattered groups as far as the Niger and the Benue. 
Bcrebcre in Yakoba is entirely inhabited by Kanuris, whcj have retained their 
native language. Some larger groups, who live in greater seclusion, may have 
retained certain peculiarities. But though the Kanuris cannot be spoken of 
as a homogeneous nation, one point is common to them all ; a more or less 
extensive intermixture with the original tribes. Not all conejuerors, however 
— and this is a point to be insisted on, — have merged in the Kanuris ; the 
Arabs who came with them have never become so fused with them as to be 
reckoned among them. They are indectl less numerous in Bornu than in VV'adai 
or Darfour, but yet, as our glance at the history of Bornu has abundantly shown, 
form a very important clcjjncnt in the population. In descent the great majority 
of them seem to belong to the East Soudan. Those settled from early times, 
called Wassili, arc sharply distinguished from those who appear from time to time 
as merchants or fighting-men, and are known as Shoas. In many cases the 
cemnection with East .Soudanese stocks can still be proved. They thrive, in 
general, less well in the hot, damp climate of Bornu than in the drier East 
.Soudan ; but their half-breeds, who occur in curiously small numbers, do better. 
A new breed has arisen in details recalling its original constituents, but on the 
whole very little like these, without, however, having yet acquired a homogeneous 
character. From a physical point of view the change has not been advantageous, 
for the Kanuris must on the average lx^ called an uglj’ race. The women especi- 
ally have lost much of the noble figures aiul pleasing features of the pure Tibboo 
and Kanembu. The result of the mi.xturc strongly recalls the Tuaregs, who are 
neighbours to the Iloussas. 

When the origin.al inhabitants were numerous or valiant enough to offer a 
continuous resistance to the invaders, they were able, in si)itc of the Kanuri 
settlements w-ith which they were permeated, to retain their language, physiognomy, 
and customs unimpairetl. Thus even to-day in various parts of the kingdom, and 
especially in the districts on the southern and western borders, they form compact 
masses of population where the .sovereignty of the king of Bornu is not indecil 
questioned, but the subjection of the people is still in some respects very injpcrfect. 
d he Mak.aris or Kotokos, on the southern shore of Lake ('had, are said to be 
immigrants from the Middle Shari, who partly drove out, jjartly absorbed, the 
Sos whom they found there. There are some reasons for supposing that the 
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Man.vas in the north-west came in from Kanem. The Buddumas on the islands 
in the lake, an almost independent little people, won only externa y to ^ am. 
are said to resemble most the Makaris. In yet more recerit times the bu^urtis, 
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<,„c of.lhc most numerous sulxlivisions of the Kauembu, have "'■8^''='*/™™,' 
their homes to the parts of liornu on the shore of the lake, dr ven out by 
inroads of the TuarcRs and the prei«nderancc 04 the Arabs. The group of the 
Kcribinas, accordini; to tradition a remnant of the “ aboriginal bos, occui y * 
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peculiar position, inasmuch as they occupy themselves almost exclusively with 
hunting, which docs not enjoy very high credit in Bornu ; and arc thus compelled 
to lead in great part 'a scattered, nomadic existence. A division of them speaks 
the Logon language. A stronger stamp of the negro c!,.iractcr seems to be the 
only thing common to all these tribes who were apparently earlier settled in the 
country. Nachtigal describes the Makaris as clumsy figures inclining to corpulence, 
in general of a darker tint, and less regular physiognomy, slow in thought and 
action. The Mangas and Musgus arc like them. These alone in Bornu use 
arrows, the bows being sometimes of African, .sometimes of Asiatic pattern. 

The Baghirmis form three-fourths of the population of their state, the remainder 
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consi.slinf.j of Arabs, Fulbes, Konuicsc, Kukas, Biilahis. Thvy also arc a politically- 
mixed race. The name Baj^hirmi did not appear until the formation of the stale 
of the same name came about. Doubtless tlie 1^'ulbes and Arabs have never been 
conceived as part of the Bagliirmis, althoui^lt they became essential constituents 
of the state ; but only the settled populatitai was understood by the name of 
Ba[^hirmi, or Banna. With the spread of Islam, the contrast with their heathen 
though kindred neighbours grew^ and these did not sim])ly merge in the victors, 
but were sold ; the blending of blood, however, went on unceasingly in consequence 
of the number of women and girls every year imported Irom the south. In the 
slave-trade towards the north, Baghirini once played the leading part, being 
specially famous for the manufacture of eunuchs. In other words, of all the 
Soudan states it most underwent southern influences, looked most to the south, 
was the most negro in character, and thus formed a pronounced halfway-house 
between the Soudan states and Central Africa. 
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Regarded as human beings, the Baghirmis arc distinguished above many of 
their nciglibours by fine stature and pleasing features. Barth gives their women 
tlie palm among all women of the Soudan. “If/' he sa^s, “they arc excelled 
by them (the Fulbes or Fcllatahs) in slenderness of form and lightness of colour, 
they far surpass them in their majestic growth and their symmetrically and 

finely- shaped limbs, while the 
lustre and blackness of their 
eyes arc celebrated all over 
Ncgroland.*’ Their long ap- 
prenticeship to a warlike and 
predatory life has made the , 
Baghirmis strange to peaceful 
labours. From their raids they 
won power, wealth, respect such 
as their country, from its un- 
favourable situation, could never 
have afforded them through 
the works of peace. But their 
good qualities have not been 
wholly swamped in this. Weav- 
ing, dyeing, and leather-work 
in Baghirmi arc no doubt in . 
the hands chiefly of Kanuri 
and Makari immigrants ; but 
yet in Kuka the slaves coming 
from Massena are specially * 
prized as weavers. The fact 
also that Sheikh Ali of Wadai, 
after a successful campaign, 
carried away thousands of 
Baghirmi people into his own 
country, witli the expressed in- 
tention of stimulating his own 
subjects in agriculture, building, 
and handicrafts, shows that in 
these respects they had a good 
reputation, and were superior 
to tlieir neighbours on the cast. 
Of foreign elements beside the Arabs the Kanuris are numerous and widespread. 
There is in them a strong impulse to movement and love of enterprise. The 
Fulbes have repeatedly made their way into thd heathen countries to the south- 
east as nomad herdsmen ; but even in the interior of the country smaller groups 
of them are found, often under religious chiefs, “ this remarkable race, apart from 
its cattle - breeding, being chiefly addicted to religious study." The Bula^las, 
closclj'^tnixed up in the older history of Baghirmi as hereditary foes, are seldom 
to be found in the country ; their homes lie between the Fittri district and Lake \ 
Chad. t 

The population of Wadai seems to be a concretion of three still recognisable 
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main elements — the original negro settlers, immigrant Aralxs, and Fulbes. To 
these must be added an indefinite fragment of Tibbiis. lUit the present nucleus 
of the population, atriid which the capital is not without reason placed, the 
Mabas, has absorbed constituents from all of them. This group, which according 
to Nachtigal includes the “ most honourable, sober, simple, brave, but at the same 
time most obstinate and headstrong of all the inhabitants of W^adai,’" is chiefly com- 
posed of men of bronze colour, among whom, however, lighter gradations are highly 
'valued as signs of nobler 
descent. Among them, 
or in their close neighbour- 
hood, dwell darker people, 
distinguished from them 
alike in language and in 
customs. The mixture 
must be varied, especially 
as the policy of the 
country is fond of dispers- 
ing all over it tribes that 
liave become too indepen- 
dent. As the analogy 01 
its ])oIitical position places 
this stock on a line with 
Fulbes, Kanuris, and Arabs, 
so the cpialitics both of ; 
physique and character 
lliat mark the ruling race 
lie far less in the negro 
direction than in that of 
the lighter stocks of the 
North Soudan. It is ob- 
\ iously one of the slate- 
iounding elements of the 
Soudan countries, which, 
coming in from the north, 
formed a separate racial 
layer ov’cr the darker in- 
habitants, but afterwards 
mingled with these, and also absorbed [)ortions of four lighter races which arrived 
afterwards, such as Fulbes and Arabs. 

In the history of Wadai, the first race that appears with a capacity for 
forming a state arc the heathen Tunjars from Dongola. Their supremacy was 
overthrown by Abd-el-Kerim with the help of luilbes in the east of Kaghirmi ; 
and his warfare was at the same time an Islamite propaganda. Nachtigal says : 
''Jhc adoption of Islam was decisive in favour of the large grouping. Any tribe 
which declared itself for Abd cl-Kerim, Islam, and tlie new order of tl’jyigs, was 
true Wadawi, lord of the land and soil, and all who had to be won by force to the 
new religion arc not even to the present day looked upon as having equal rights 
witli the others. .MI, lastly, who have onl}'' in recent times emerged from the 
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darkness of ]).a'jfanism, arc still regarded ratiier as slaves than as free men.” Can 
the power of an idea to found states and form nations be made plainer ? A 
branch of the Zoghawas, a group equally important historically, carries on the 
smith's trade, and is therefore despised. Certain groups of royal serfs have by 
community of abode and occupation become almost separate stocks, as, for 
instance, the Sultan’s bee-keepers, cattle and camel-breeders. All these tribes arc 
more or less servants ; their lords always spring, as was said, from special groups 
of the Mabas, the “ royal tribes,” whose women alone can bear issue capable of 
succeeding to the throne. The provinces of Wadai arc administered by governors 



A l-’or iK'jLjro, fu!l (Fnjin a pliotos^raph. ) 

who belong to the same royal stocks. Next to them the Arabs arc the most 
powerful, with a government and jurisdiction of their own. Embassies from the 
Sultan of Wadai, which came to Darfour a?Kl Tana, contained two Arab sheikhs 
out of five persons. 

The Arab language and customs arc perhaps more widely spread in Wadai 
than elsewhere in the Soudan. But the Wadavvi do not take Moslem usages very 
.strictly. VVomcn do not cover tlieir faces at the approach of a man, but alwaj^s 
kneel in‘thc presence of freemen, and crawl on hands and feet before them. Tlie 
men are no less courageous than violent. They dress in the white Arab shirt 
and loose trousers, have their heads shaved, and show vertical scars in the region 
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of the neck. The women wrap themselves in large pieces of cloth which trail on 
the ground ; they wear their hair of its natural length, or lengthened with black 
sheep’s wool, or plaifcd in quite small tufts. A large piece of coral in the right 
nostril quite disfigures them. Their necks and wrists are adorned with glass 
beads. Among the population at largct the weapons are lance, javelin, knife, and 
large dagger ; wealthier people have a gun or revolver and a sword ; quRted 
covedngs for horse and rider are here also in use. Wadai is held to be far more 
’ warlike than liornu. 


Trade not being so highly developed among the Wadawi as among the 
IJornuese and Fulbes, and their industrial activity being 


also limited, they have no large towns outside the capital. 
Wadai is the most thinly-peopled of all the Soudan king- 
doms, and. a compulsory transfer of border population from 
Darfour, Tama, Baghirmi, to Wadai territory could not but 
further its development. In consequence of the missionary 
activity of the Mussulman Order called Senoussi, which has 
for a scries of years acquired a great power over Kufra 
in Wadai, religious fanaticism has been more fostered there 
than elsewhere in the Soudan ; a result of which has been 
not merely the decline of European influences, but also 
opposition to the spread of Mahdism, as formerly to that of 
Egyptian domination. 

The tJopulation of Darfour (Dar For), which in 1880, 
before the rising, was estimated at millions, falls into 
two halves, distinct ethnographically and in place of abode. 
The centre of one is the mountainous part of the country, 
more densely peopled than other regions of Darfour, to- 
gether with the damp south ; the other inhabiting the 
plateau -districts. The former is the settled agricultural 
negro j)eople called Fors, the latter consists of immigrant 
Arabs, the pastoral, unsettled portion pf the population. 



which has driven back and confined the others ; and j^et 
arrogates to itself a superior position on the score of less 


in shcalli and tlirow- 
injr-cliib from Darfour. 
(Vienna Mii.si.um. ) 


mixed de.sccnt. 


The Fors arc not only pious to the point of fanaticism ; they also have their 
children taught to read and often even to write by the fakirs, of whom in .some 
villages they have .several. They are extremely dexterous in handicrafts, with 
llie result that practically no foreign goods have to be imported into the country 
save for the sultan and the grandees. Among the people wc find little that 
comes from abroad except cotton gc?od.s, and these arc to some extent 
manufactured at home. Knives, axes, spears, all kinds of metal ornaments, even 
glass articles, according to Ma.son, arc made in the country ; not to mention the 


pottery (with no wheel, however), and excellent j>laited and leather work. In the 
growth of wheat and rice, as in many manners and customs of the Fors, eastern 
and northern influences make thcm.sclves felt, h'ormerly large caravahs went 
from Egypt to Darfour, and in tho.se days the country itself was richer in 
exchangeable products, especially ivory and slaves. It is said that every year 
caravans from Darfour of 10,000 people, armies in fact, went man-hunting into 
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Darfertit. When Massari and Mattcucci went to Darfour twenty years ago, 
you could buy a pretty boy for 40 or 50 francs. The profit on the slave-raids 
to the south formed a legitimate item on the income side of the Darfour budgets, 
besides duties and tributes. The slave-trade suppressed all other branches of 
production. In Fclkin’s time, too, a great part of the population of Darfour was 
occupied in working for the slave-caravans, and fetching food and water for them. 

Though the Ifors may, as Fclkin says, have mixed little with the Arabs, they 
yet show striking variations from the negroes more to the south, that is, ai)proachcs 
toward their Arab and Nubian neighbours. They do not disfigure tlieir bodies, 
do not knock out any teeth, do not tattoo themselves, live mostly in conical mud- 
huts — though beehive huts of grass also occur, — manure their fields, bake bread in 
flat cakes, keep horses and camels, adhere superficially to Islam, the priests of 
which, however, correspond to the true negro witch-doctors, while under its varnish 
survives an old .African belief in a god Molu, whose breath is the storm. The 
great feast of drums, the national spring and new-year’s festival of Darfour, 
belongs wholly to a reminiscence of the old religion. On this occasion children 
without number arc slain in commemoration of deceased sovereigns, and the 
Sultan looks out for one of while or light fawn colour, with whose skin a new 
drum is covered. The ground is at the same time grubbed and sown, to 
symbolize the value of agriculture. 

The Fors of Jebel Marrah were formerly ruled by the Arab tribe of the 
Tunjurs. Although these ruled over Arabs as well as Fors, both their descent 
and their religion seem gradually to have fallen into oblivion among them, for 
there arc local laws of some antiquity which depart a long way from the i)rccc|)ts 
of the Koran. Not till the seventeenth century was any restoration of Islam 
begun, while, with a view to civilization, a large number of strangers were at the 
same time brought into the country. The arrival of any Fulbes, or people from 
Ifornu, or liaghirini, who are now settled in Darfour, may practically be referred to 
this period. The last indeijcndcnt sultan of Darfour fell in the autumn of 1874 
fighting against Zebehr Fasha to the south of Tcndelti, and Darfour became part 
of the Egyptian Soudan, At the end of 1883 it adhered to the Mahdi, but 
seems to stand somewhat aloof. 

The same destiny almost simultaneously overtook the miniature state of Tama, 
the apple of discord between Darfour and Wadai, which had maintained itself in 
its mountain seclusion, but following the attraction of the stronger power had 
ultimately come into closer connection with Wadai. The coarse Arab shirt 
serves as clothing for the men ; the women wear two pieces of blue cotton cloth, 
one wound round the hips, the other thrown over the shoulders. The weapons 
arc s[>car and javelin ; but in the Sultan’s armoury are to be found two or three 
double-barrelled guns in bad condition, a muzzle-loading revolver, and some suits 
of iron armour. The diet, as in Darfour, consists of stiff porridge, made but 
rarely with the broth of dried meat, more often with dry herbs which are pounded 
and boiled, and, failing salt, arc .seasoned with alkaline water. Little white 
Venetian beads, which arc bought in strings, and European cotton-stuffs, serve for 
money. % 

Bornu offers the best example of the peculiar political forms which these 
states, similar in this as in their origin, have dcvcldjocd. The present constitution 
of Bornu is a product of the decomposition by Islam and slavery of the old 
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aristocratic institutions existing among their northern founders. Tlic council or 
nokena, which assembles daily about the sultan, retains the forms of a time when 
the rulers allowed •about them, as authorised counsellors, rcprcsentativ’cs of the 
most prominent tribes or 
families, agreeably to the 
customs of the desert- 
dwellers ; but the essence 
of them has disappeared, 
h'rcemen have not lost 
the consciousness of their 
free origin as compared 
with the sultan’s slaves, 
but the sultans feel more 
confidence in their slaves 
than in their own free 
relatives and fellow-tribes- 
men, and count on their 
dev’otion. Not onlycourt- 
offices, but even the 
defence of the country, 
have for long been by 
preference entrusted to 
slaves. The sultan’s 
brothers, as well as the 
m(.)rc ambitious and efii- 
cient of his sons, arc re- 
garded with .suspicion ; 
and while the most im- 
portant posts about the 
court arc in the hands of 
slaves, those furthest from 
the seat of government 
arc held by the princes. 

Salaries are charged upon 
the revenues of offices 
and pro vi nces. I nd i vi- 

dual members .of famous 
families, descendants of 
meritorious warriors or 
statesmen, enjoy a cer- 
tain importance, though 
only unofiTicially, simply 
because no one dares to ignore certain traditional forms of greatness ; but the 
council is composed of members of the royal family and the councillors, who are 
military chiefs of slave origin — two Kanuris, three Kanembus, three •Tibboos, 
fivx‘ Arabs. 

The most powerful official* of the old Bornu kingdom was the commandcr-in- 
chief, or Kaigaimna^ who was always by origin a slave. Warlike efforts being 



Lcatlicrn |x)uclics from Bornn — onc-oighth ro:iI 
in lierlin Muscniin. ) 
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naturally directed southwards against heathen tribes, his chief activity and sphere 
of administration lay in the districts on the southern frontier from the kingdom 
of Sokoto to Logon. Now the very title of Kaigamma is almost forgotten, and 



Armour, throwing-iron.s, buttle axo, dagger, from iSaghiniii and Utmni. (After Denham.) 


the dignitary who most nearly corresponds to him, the Kashelln bilal has hjs 
administrative district in the east and south-east of the country. After these 
chief officials came the Yerima, the free-born son of a princess, and head of the 
magoini, who included all the royal families. 7’he whole north-west of the 
kingdom was under his command, and he had especially to keep a watchful eye 
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on the south-eastern Tuaregs. To-day the bearer of this title has come to be 
one of the least important officials. The successor to the throne, son or brother 
to the Sultan, may be considered as the third in the old hierarchy of Bornu. 
Some frontier districts are still under the supervision of the “ crown-prince.” The 
slave entrusted with the 'duty of watching over the personal safety of the sovereign 
bears the title of Jerovia, and has at the same time charge of the royal stable. 
A peculiar position is taken by the G/uiladima, which we meet with in other 
West Soudan countries. He is a vassal rather than an official, has from time to 
lime to spend several months at court, but holds half independent authority over 
the provinces to the west of Bornu proper. The post of the Digma, a slave 
formerly nothing but the Sultan’s private secretary, and agent in the intercourse 
of foreigners with his master, was once the most influential in the state, the 
holder having the administration of large provinces, the revenues of which he 
drew. Ma!ny important offices in the districts on the north-west frontier have 
passed to slaves ; as those of standard-bearer, or sultan’s messenger, and thus 
too slaves are the most influential officials, who have to look after the Sultan’s 
stores of iron, wood, charcoal, butter, honey, and other necessaries of life. 
In yet higher respect than most of them stand the eunuchs, as overseers of the 
harem and the palace. These have most completely retained the .splendour 
of their former position. With their influence is frequently bound up that of 
the women, which is but small in Mussulman negro state.s. Usually the greate.st 
influence falls to the magira or queen-mother, though in Bornu she has never 
played so prominent a political part as in Baghirmi, Wadai, and Darfour. 
The importance of the gumso, or chief wife of the sultan, depends more on her 
personality than on her position, while individual princesses no doubt acquire 
influence by the flirtations to which they abandon themselves with uncourtly 
openness. 

From this order of ranks we .sec that in Bornu, as in all these conquering 
Soudan states, military power once held the highest position, but afterwards 
retreated when the state became peaceful and the ruling classes fell a prey to 
indolence. Yet Bornu as a great power of the Soudan still sets some store by 
its army, with which arc connected the levies of the tribes in the event of war. 
riic army is represented by the kashellaxva or military chiefs, the most important 
of whom watch the frontier, some of them having a scat and voice in the council. 
Besides this, almost every division of the country has its own kashe/lnwa, under 
whom arc placed at times troops from the standing army of mounted lancers — 
whether in arnsour or ordinary troopers — and musketeers, mounted or unmounted, 
in small numbers, together with a small number placed in command of heathen 
archers and spearmen. There are also mounted bodyguards and small bodies of 
infantry immediately around the sultan. In all, the standing army of Bornu may 
be 3000 strong. Only the bodyguard is under the direct care of the .sultan, 
while all the other troops are rai.sed by the military chiefs ; certain of whom are 
sure, through old reputation and connection, of a strong following. Barth describes 
the march of the army through a clearing, overhung by tall doom-palms, in the 
Woloje country : The heavy cavalry clad in thick wadded clothing, others in 
their coats of mail with their tin helmets glittering in the sun, and mounted on 
large heavy chargers, which tippcarcd almost oppressed by the weight of their 
riders and their own warlike accoutrements ; the light Shirwa horsemen on lean 




S.iddU-*. s.uldled3ass, and spcar-casn cif a Haghirmi chiof. (IVHin Museum. ) 

camels and bai^rga^rc-oxcn— all full of spirit, and pressing on in the hope of rich 

booty towards the districts in the south-east. 

Yet this is not the whole strength of liornu. Kvery prince, official, courtier, 
in order to stand higher in the esteem of .sovereign and people, keeps regiments 
or compa^nics which arc at the disposal of the sultan. Specially conspicuous 
arc the heavy cavalry in their long, thickly-quilted coats, on the top of which 
they wear several robes of various colours, and with all kinds of finery, and their 
helmets of light metal adorned with the gayest of feathers ; their chargers clad 
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in the lihbedi^ thick coverings of cloth variously striped. The horse’s head is 
protected by a metal frontlet. When Rohlfs was in Kuka in 1886, they had 
begun to cast small, cannon. 

This power would have sufficed to maintain order in the country and to 
secure the frontiers if the military sentiment had not lost its force. But luxury 
and effeminacy have in the present century taken increasingly wider hold, and 
the young kingdom of Wadai has become a formidable rival to Bornu ; while of 
the half- subdued tributary heathen tribes on the west frontier more and more 
refuse to pay tribute, or like the vassal chief of Sindcr in the north-west, have tried 
to found independent sovereignties. The prophecies of an early collapse of the 
Bornu dynasty, represented in so unwarlike fashion by Sultan Omar, may perhaps 
by this time be fulfilled, liornu was sheltered by its situation from any attack 
moving from the Mahdist movement westward, and it has in recent years declined 
any more intimate relation with the Turks; but since Baghirmi has conquered 
Wadai, Bornu, weakened by internal discords, has as a political power fallen behind 
the former, and is every day paying for it by the diversion of the trade of the 
western and interior Soudan to the Niger and Bcnuc. Lately liornu is said to 
have been conquered and ravaged by Rabbah, a former officer of the Mahdi. 

In an economical respect the chief characteristic of these countries is the 
transition from the ste[)pe of the Last Soudan and its nomadism to the agriculture 
which, owfing to the better w'ater-supply, becomes in the West Soudan ever more 
l)rominciit, also from a Iowxt and more fragmentary to a higher and more con- 
centrated efficiency in industry and trade, fn^in a small to a devclopeil traffic, and 
from sparse to dense population. Without prejudice to the priiiueval forest on 
the shores of the lake atid in the valley bottoms, even Bornu is essentially a land 
of steppes, 'fhe depression of 700 feet in which the great lake lies is an 
amphibious scene. In the centre and in the south of the country the swamps 
allow neither garden produce, nor ground-nuts, nor cotton to flourish satisfactorily ; 
in the north the rainfall of summer gives only transitorily a vernal charm to the 
grey monotonous j^icturc of the lean acacia groves and the thickets of doom-i^alm. 
Here patches of alkaline soil occur, here the date-palm still thrives; and with 
them the loose sandy soil announces the neighbourhood of the desert. In the 
west of the kingdom the doom-palm forms w'hole forests. Not till \vc reach the 
nucleus of Bornu docs the stej)pc-charactcr undergo material improvement. Here 
the diM? palm has its northern limit, and in the wxst of the country the Adnnsoma 
or baobad makes an imposing appearance. In the south, individuals of the 
oil-palm appear ; the cotton-tree {JlriodcMdrori) rich in legends, and the melon- 
tree also show- themsehxs. Soudanese nature here reaches its highest develop- 
ment. Agriculture, wdiich employs neither plough nor harrow, not even the hoe, 
everyw'hcre directs its attention chiefly to corn-crops, pctiicillaria^ sorghum, and 
maize. Cotton {kalkHtton\ and indigo {(din or nild), showing in their names their 
introduction by Arabs, two kinds of ground-nut, sesame, beans, melons, are the 
other most important crops in cultivation. Wheat and barley are seldom grown 
hy preference, the irrigation for them involving much labour. Threshing is 
done by oxen, or by hand. Men and w'omcn work together at tilling tlje ground, 
l)ut tl\e greater part of the hard work which has to be done at home after 
harvest foils to the w’omen, ^uch as making oil from sesame and ground-nuts, 
the preparati(ui of the kernels of //ej 7 iJ and fruit of the kiirno and doom-palms, 
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the cleaning and spinning of the cotton, the manufacture of plaited work such 
as watertight dishes and baskets ; also milking, grinding, cooking, butter-making. 
The men manufacture the tools of husbandry and other gear, make wooden 
and earthenware ves.sels, weave, sow, prepare charcoal and salt. With all this 
work — smith’s work is here assigned to special craftsmen — even the less well-to-do 
find the help of slaves indispensable. Wheri the ground is sufficiently dry after 
the rains, the time of travelling begin.s. Traders, large and small, go about the 
country ; produce is taken to the markets of Kuka and other large places, while 
manufactured goods, even European, enter the country. 

Till lately the trade of the Central Soudan centred in Kuka. That its market 
could compete with that of the far more industrious Kano, while Bornu is 
generally in economic matters far behind the We.st Soudan, was due .simply to the 
excellent position of that capital at the end of the common road from Tripoli by 
Mutzuk and Bilma, which, till the Soudan was opened up from the Gulf of Guinea, 
was one of the most frequented in Africa ; and also to the freedom of trade. 
“ No industrj'^ is subject to duty ; all goods enter free. Ev'en the great caravans 
from the Soudan, from Tripoli and other Berber states, have no toll to pay other 
than a small tax to the guardian of the town gate. Even presents to the Sultan 
and the officials arc here abolished.” Rohlfs, from whose account we take these 
statements, was visited at Kuka by traders from Tripoli, Murzuk, Ma.ssar, Mecca, 
Kano, and notes as verj’^ significant the abundance of foreign, even European goods, 
in the markets of the place. 


§11. THE FULBES, FULAHS, OR FELLATAHS,' AND THE 
DARK RACES OF THE WESTERN SOUDAN 


Position an<l <iisiributi(.>n of the I'ulbc.s in the Soudan — A j^Iancc at their hist«)ry -Their mixture with negroes. 
Hou.ssas, Mandingoes, JoloiVs, Scrers, disper.scd tribes of Senegambia — Black and red Fulbes Pliysical and 
intellectual qualitie.s — Probable origin- Language- -Foundation of States -The kingdom of Snkoto: 
military sy.stein, arms, ntlmini.stration- - J*'oundatit)n of the Bautshi or Yakuba kingdtun : economic life, 
society, dre.s.«, haliitation.s, style of art-- Pastoral life - Money, trade, indirslrial castes — The large towibs. 


Tije position, as an clement of the population distinct from negroes and Arabs, 
which in the Central and Eastern Soudan is held by Kanuris and Nubians 
respectively, is taken at the present time in the West Soudan by a race which, 
from the .Senegal River to the Benue, and from the Atlantic to a point not far 
from the Nile, is spread over a region occupying far more than half the area of 
Europe, in no part of it forming the whole population, but predominant in most, 
and in many places marked off by purely Caucasian racial characteri.stics. Sene- 
gambia, and the countries south of it, when they come down to the Atlantic, 
represent their furthest advance westward, and here too arc the countries where 
they arc most compactly distributed. In the Futa Jallon country they form the 
chief component of the population. Further to the east they own the kingdom r.f 

' I'ulbe ur Fulah (sing. Pullu, I*eul) Is the Mandingo name, Fellani the IIou.s.sa, Fcllalah the Kaniiri, 
Fullan the Arab, Fuldc on the Benue. I.ike the name Abate “ white,'* given to them in Kororofa, these 
namc.s seem to indicate the lighter colour of their skin. The darK half-breeds are called by the French 
**ToucouIcurs,'’ the lighter ones “ Futa-Fula’* by the Portuguese. 
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Massena on both banks of the Niger, to the south-west of Timbuctoo, and for the 
last twenty years or so they have been in possession of tlic Bamana kingdom of 
Segu. The districts •between Massena and the Middle Niger also contain a Fulbe 
population. Individuals go as far as Twat, and Fulbe girls are sold to the harems 
of Morocco. F.ast and west of the Niger the kingdoms of Sokoto and Gunda are 
ruled by the Fulbes, In Bornu,’ Baghirmi, Wadai, and Darfour, we also find them 
settled ; but in these countries they have not yet acquired any political or religious 
‘influence. In Adamawa, on the contrary, on both sides of the Benue, they have 



A Joloff. (I rom 11 ir.ask in Iho Jardin <los I’lanu-s, I'aiis.)_ 

made their furthest advance southwards, and every year they extend their kingdom, 
which is half dependent on Sokoto, by merciless and incessant wars against the 
heathen negro peoples of those parts. But for European colonisation we should 
in a few decades have seen them reach the Middle Congo as well as the Gulf of 
Guinea. In this extensive zone of distribution, the hulbes arc most dense towards 
the west and north, most scattered towards the cast and south ; in the latter case 
b^'ing peaceful tenders of their herds ; in the former, lords of the tribes subdued 
by their, arms. In the former case, too, they dwell in countries where »a dcn.se 
population prevails, and their terrilorj'^ contains several populous towns. 

In physical appearance the Fulbes arc not uniform ; as a conquering lace, 
spread over a wide tract of country, they have ab.sorbed quite distinct national 
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dements. A striking example is given by Ikirth in a division of the Wakorc 
tribe, who have settled in Moussaland and exchanged their original language for 
Fulbe. At the present day in Senegambia, “Joloff” dosiotcs a black man, 
“ Fiillo a red one. But even when Ahmed liaba wrote his history of the Soudan, 


the Joloffs were looked upon as a part of the great Fulbe race. From the 
blending of this element with the genuine F'lilbe blood arose no doubt that 
important component of the race the Torodc (plur. Torobc) stock, which in the 



kingdoms founded by Inilbes in the* 
Soudan holils the place of the highest 
nobility, but is essentially distinguished 
by its large heavy build and quite 
dark colour. Other populations ab- 
sorbed by the Fulbes have sunk below 
their conquerors. To-day, in the 
Fulbe provinces of IToussa and Sebbi, 
we find a guild of brokers known as 
janainbc ; in the sixteenth century 
these were a separate tribe on the 
south-east side of the L'ppcr Joliba. 
This tribe, which has now come so 
down in the world, contributed most 
to the overthrow of the powerful 
Songhay eini)ire. Thus although in 
the part where the original type has 
been better i)rescrvcd, the Fulbes stand 
quite apart from the negroes, yet in 
this extraordinarily witle distribution 
since they started eastwards from 
Senegal in the fifteenth century, they 
have by the absorption of foreign 
elements developed, especially in the 
’iiore eastern regions, a negroid type, 
lienee a contrast has been drawn 
between light and dark, “red'* and 


Holnu.-t of a Uodinf^a /Sokolo) warrior —onofifth roal 
(Hrrlin Must-um.) 


“ black Fulbgs, the former being 
mailc to coincide with the western, 


the latter w ith the southern and eastern jxnts of the regions w'hiqh they inhabit ; 
but this does not apply throughout. In Futa Jallon a light minority rules over 
a dark majority, yet both arc Fulbes. But the dark show' the characteristics of a 
hardly definable hybrid race, w hile the light arc still a w^cll delimited race. The 
red or brown Fulbes arc the slim light-skinned people, noted by Rohlfs as the 
handsomest (T all C’entral Africans, and by others compared with Berbers aiul 
Abyssinians. They are credited with a quick intelligence and a serious disposi- 
tion, The black Fulbes arc the fleshy people wdiom Rohlfs coukl hardly distyi- 
guish frj»m negroes when he met w ith them after crossing the frontier of Bornu. 
Others have distinguished three varieties — aborigines, Fulbes, and hybrids, — even 
in, for example, I'uta Toro, which is alleged to hr: the district of origin for the 
Fulbes. And as the mi.xturc w'ith the dark peoples surrounding them is quickly 
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accomplished, the dark Fulbes not only form at present the majority in these 
parts of West Africa, but are above all the coming race. 

The intellectual qualities of the true Fulbes are also different from those of the 
negro. What has specially struck all Europeans is their vivacity and acuteness. 
No African people is equal to them in religious tendency and endowment. As 
far off as Darfour they provide the “ holy men.” It is remarkable that in presence 
of negroes, the Fulbes give themselves the airs of white men, or even regard them- 
^selves as superior to whites. “ In physical development,” says Barth, “the Joloffs 
may surpass them ; but it is just his greater intelligence which gives the M*ullo’ 
far more expression, and docs not allow his features to acquire the regularity found 
among other stocks.” 

The Fulbes make their appearance as a pastoral people about the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, so that they must have inhabited steppe or desert regions 
not adapted for agriculture. As we look for the home of the Kanuris in Tibesti, 
we may seek that of the Fulbes in the large mountain-oases of the Tuareg country. 
Their language in its rudiments is akin to the Mamito-Scmitic group. In Melle 
they professed the Mussulman religion ; they were kept down by the Songhay 
sovereigns, so lo-ng as these were powerful. From their earliest scats known to 
us, vi/.. on the Lower Senegal, they had by the sixteenth century already migrated 
far and frequently to the eastward, and at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century Fulbe tribes arc found in Baghirmi. It is remarkable to sec how at first 
this race had to look for its jdace among subjects instead of among rulers. But 
in many parts of the wide territory over which it was dispersed, it must have 
grown up silently ; for its first appearance in greater force at the beginning of 
this cei'.tury was in irresistible strength. Especially during the long centuries 
when the Fulbes had no history, Islam must have struck deep root ; for at their 
very first coming into prominence religious fanaticism is a powerful motive for 
conquest and subjiigatioii. When, by rising against the chiefs of Gober, they gave 
in 1802 the signal for the great movements which for some decades shook the 
W estern Soudan, they were inij)cllcd to insurrection by outrage to one of their 
Imams, Sheikh Othman ; but in the mind of the sheikh himself, their first success- 
fill leader, religious zeal was the most potent spring. With his religious hymns 
ho inspired his followers with fresh energy after every defeat, and they had to 
undergo many. Othman emerged from the struggle with the heathen as the 
founder of the great empire, and ended his days as a religious lunatic. The blind 
reverence paid to him was due not to his virtues as hero and ruler, but to Iu‘s religious 
enthusiasm, Qf his successors, the warlike Mahommed Bello further extended the 
l)Oundaries of the empire, while that chiefs brother Atiko at least kept it at the 
level on which it had been left by the founder. But it began to drop under Alin, 
tile son of licllo, the connection of the separate provinces growing looser, while the 
revenue and the military power decreased. Yet the empire holds together to 
the present day as a federation of larger and smaller principalities. 

The position of the Fulbes in history rests upon their conquests and the states 
tlv-N" fijtve founded. No one has doubted their warlike character, and their chiefs 
showed that they knew how to govern. They did not apjiear on the s<ipne as a 
race already in iiossession of culture, but as simple herdsmen, whose rise and 
J^pread was accompanied by ;u> certain physical retrogression, owing to mixture 
with the ]>rcviously-cxisting dark races ; so that now there are no pure Fulbes. 
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Nomads at their first appearance, with no cohesion and half-barbaric manners, 
at the height of their power a minority amid subject tribes who entered into 
close relations of kinship with them, in their decline almost absorbed by this 
majority, the Fulbes cannot be judged by the precedent of the Romans, who 
rose amid their equals to the dominion over their equals ; they arc much more 
to be compared with the Spaniards of Central and South America who first 
subdued the Indians and raised them to a certain level of culture, but then 
were gradually absorbed and in some measure dragged down by them. Their' 
ultimate aim is not to be seen in the states they founded, but in tl\c way they 
have become merged in the subject races, to whom they acted as a leaven, 
gradually raising them to a higher development, physical as well as intellectual. 
Not without reason does Harth call the Fulbes the most intelligent ol African 
stocks. 

As perhaps once did the ancestors of the Fulbes, Arab pastoral tribes roam 



\\'nr-hon\ of an elophant's tusk from West Soudan — one-fifth ronl size. (Churcli Missionary 

Society’s Collection.) 

to-day about the West Sahara ; but the Tuaregs thrust themselves like a wall 
between them and the lands on the Niger and Benue. There has never been 
any political power in them, while even at present the Tuaregs only lack men 
enough to become the one dangerous enemy of the Fulbes. More Arabs stay 
in Kano than in any other city of the West Soudan, and Moors from the coast 
towns of North Africa arc associated with them ; this town may even, as the 
headquarters of Arabdom, be compared in the West .Soudan with the capital of 
Wadai in the East. Otherwise the small extent to which the Arab element is 
represented is one of the ethnological marks of the west, and provides different 
conditions for the activity of the Fulbes. In the influence, or the absence of it, 
of nomad Arab tribes lies one of the great distinctions between Cgntral and West 
Soudan. 

As we travel inland in West Africa, we do not immediately come upon these 
light-skinned men, who arc in a minority, but upon negro peoples with a great 
past behind them. Houssas, Mandingoc.s, Joloffs, arc here the representatives of 
a great if quickly-perished historical development. We seem reminded of the 
W'ahuma countries in the Nile regions. These negro peoples in a predominant 
position, so far as culture goes, are distinguished by heathen usages and rcligij)n 
from their masters on or beyond the borders of the Mussulman Soudan States. 
Where these negroes have been most remorselessly repressed and subdued, as in 
Futa Jallon, the firmest states, of most power to .resist Europeans, have spi'ung 
up. The great number of internal differences cannot be mistaken ; but it would 
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be idle to seek any uniform notion of them where we see that wave after wave 
of population has been rolling on for centuries. The only conclusion w'hich 
seems justified is that the more motley the ethnographic picture, the more recent 
is the history of these movements ; the more homogeneous the character of the 
population, the longer have its elements been left to themselves. A recognised 
fact is that in the towns the mixture is most motley, and takes place quickest. 
Zaria, which was a young Fulbe town in Clapi)erton’s time, made upon Staudinger 
the impression of a purely Houssa town. The people we are considering are 
7)cgroes, but they are negroes who, partly through the prevalence of nobler 
features, partly by the evidence of their history and culture, show the operation 
of foreign influences. Nor can we imagine these influences to have acted without 
physical intermixture. The talented Mandingocs arc among the ugliest of negroes. 
A gradual disintegration and development of breeds was here cflccted, as is proved 
by the coast-fringe of less-advanced negroes, from the interior ; and thus the 
desert races, just as in the Central Soudan, must have bestowed the impulse. 
In economic talent and development especially the dark peoples of this region 
arc superior to the lighter invaders, whether Arabs or Fulbes. As Dblter says, 
the Mandingocs and their kinsmen are the Carthaginians, the Fulbes the Romans 
of the West Soudan. That some arc at a lower stage, and that the level of 
culture sinks lower especially in the west, is certain. Hut the sole advantage 
possessed by Fulbes and i\rabs over the Iloussas and Mandingocs, with their 
historic training and high economic level, resides essentially in their power of 
organising and maintaining states, which quickly subsides in the ocean of negro 
disintegration and timidity. Hoth Houssas and Mandingocs arc now reckoned 
cowardly ; and if provinces of the Fulbe empire have often had to bow before 
insurrection of small and weak races, which have even interrupted the communica- 
tions between the chief towns, Sokoto, Gando, and Zaria, this is essentially referable 
to the inability of the dark mass to protect itself. The “ Houssas,” used as police 
in the European colonies of West Africa, and mostly recruited in Lagos, are in great 
])art not true Houssas, but Houssa-speaking negroes from the hills and the like ; 
the Houssas of the interior arc not a warlike stock. 

As once a ruling race, still influential from the point of economics and culture, 
ihc Iloussas adopt the Fulbe invaders into themselves, as their forefathers, nearer 
still to negroes, once did with earlier streams of population coming from north or 
cast. Their relation to the Tuaregs is an old and firmly established fact, and even 
Harth called attention to Berber affinities in the noble families in Gober, the country 
whence the Houssas sprang. As far as Islam extends, the more recent admission 
of lighter elements shows itself. The heathen peoples, mostly driven into the hills 
or to the westward, have kept themselves rougher and less mi.xed ; but we know too 
little of them. It is certain that they arc by no means all very dark or negro- 
like ; the Akpolos arc even like the Fulbes in colour of skin. Joined to thc.se on 
the we.st arc the Yorubas and Nupes, clo.scly connected, and equally heathen as 
reg ards the majority who form the local transition to the coast tribes, the most 
nqgroid of all, and who are perhaps somewhat darker, but cleverer and more 
industrious than the Houssas. Neither Kano nor Zaria furnishes such fin^ fabrics 
as the Yoruba town of Ilorin. On the coast, at the edge, with the old paganism 
other old points of custom and race have been better preserved than in the interior 
of the Wc.st Soudan. 
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The Mandiiii^ocs arc the most widely-spread, and in culture the most highly- 
developed of the West Soudan peoples. Their negro exterior, accompanying a 
tall stature, need not deceive us as to their talent ; more than any other people 
of this region, they have attached themselves to Europeans and settled in the 
European colonics. They occupy the district between the Senegal, the Niger, 
Sierra Leone, and the Gambia, and extend inland from the Gold Coast to the 
slope of the Mandingo highlands. From the heart of this district, the country 
of Mandingo on the Niger-Scnegal watershed, a great empire had spread eastward^ 

even beyond the Niger, 
before the time of the 
Fulbes’ victorious raids. 
It had become split up, 
even before the Fulbes 
thrust themselves like 
a wedge into the gajis, 
and the process of dis- 
solution and recon- 
struction was the same 
as with the Iloussas. 

Nowhere is the 
racial i)ictiirc so full of 
contrasts as in the 
Central and Western 
Soudan. Beside the 
almost naked Bissagos 
and Feloups we ha\e 
the artistic Mandin- 
goes and the Fulbes 
in their power anti 
sovereignty; beside the 
Papels sunk in sloth, 
the active Houssas. 
In the ICast Soudan 
the adjustment has 
proceeded much further, and the aspect of the peoples makes another impres- 
sion. Beyond Sierra Leone the peoples of the interior, whO; as it were, only 
filter through to the places on the Guinea coast, come down to the coast in 
masses ; here the Soudan reaches the sea. Northern and eastern influences 
therewith unite^ The Arabised Berber tribes, the Trarza and their kindred, w-ho 
reach to the Lower Senegal, and even push beyond it, are 95 per cent negro ; 
but they are proud of their northern descent, regarding themselves as subjects 
of the Sultan of Morocco, and are fanatical Mussulmans. The Joloffs, who arc 
among the blackest of negroes, but include very many powerful, well-built persons 
with intelligent faces — the “Laptots’* (probably corrupted from maielot), vvho 
mostly 4 belong to them, are reckoned excellent soldiers and equally zealous 
Mussulmans — once reached beyond the Senegal ; but the Moors have driven 
them back. Throughout their wide territory between the Senegal, the Falemeh, 
and the Gambia, the Joloffs are almost without exception Mussulmans. 
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Christianity can show few successes among them. Their blending with Moors 
has given rise, even on the left bank of the Senegal, to the formation of small 
hybrid peoples ; and Arabic as well as Mandingo and Fulbe words have passed 
into their language. Their neighbours on the south, the tall Serers whom the 
I\)rtugucsc call Barbacin, arc most akin to them in speech, but have felt in a 
higher degree the influence of the Mandingocs and Fulbes, who arc said to have 
driven them hither in the fifteenth century from the country at the head of the 
t^asamancc. Even to-day they are governed by a Fulbe priest ; though paganism 
has among the mass 
of them survived 
under the husk of 
Islam. Circumcision 
seems to be an 
ancient custom 
among them. The 
Sarakolchs or So- 
ninkcr lighter in 
colour, belong to the 
M a nd i n go fa m i 1 y . 

Their chief scat is 
on the Middle Sene- 
gal, but they are 
scattered all over 
Senegambia. The 
Kassonkes are 
r.carly akin to 
them, these have the 
<loiibtful privilege of 
furnishing “ Griots ” 

(sec below) for the 
whole country. In 
Senegambia as else- 
where, the lower 

tribes are pushed towards the coast, and those of higher development are working 
from the interior gradually in the same direction. The Fapels and Feloups arc 
almost naked tribes, in parts quite poor, the former devoted more to trade, the 
latter to agriculture and cattle. Next to the Feloups come the Balantes. The 
I^'eloups liv^c south of the Casamance River as far as the Santo Domingos or 
Cacheo, the Papels farther south, and east of them the Balantes. Among these 
genuine negroes, who arc usually contrasted, as indigenous, with Iloussas, Man- 
dingoes, Joloffs, arc the Biafades on the Rio Glcba, the Nalus on the Nunez, the 
Bissagos on the islands of that name on the coast opposite, and lastly the Man- 
diagos not very numerous, in the islands of Bulama and Galinha, and at the 
mouth of the Rio Grande ; wlio by closer contact with Europeans have reached 
a higher stage than the others, and attained a certain degree of uscfulnc.'^^, 

Politically the characteristic of the negroes of this region is disintegration and 
weakness, while the lighter races gain ground, conquer, and rule. Even their 
outcasts try to make the easily subdued blacks into material for ambitious plans. 
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The first aim of a jmshing Moor or Fulbe is to brinj^ a herd of subject slaves 
into the service of himself and his partisans. This has been the beginning of 
great states, but also of great devastations. Between Koreh and Basulabeh, 
Hayol traversed a desert more than 50 miles in extent. For two centuries a' state 
of war has prevailed in the Fulbe country. It has been said in the West Soudan 
that each individual Fulbe immigrant is the germ of future sovereignty over the 
dark people round him. At first humble, even despised, he lifts his head as soon 
as he knows himself to be sure of a few comrades ; and everywhere it is as certain 
that they will increase as that they will stick together. Only small fragments 
who have withdrawn to inaccessible fastnesses remain safe from dissolution ; and 
only in remnants can more powerful political organisations be traced in the smaller 
negro states of the west. Among the Jolofifs, the government, headed in Cjiyor by 
a Darnel, in Walo by a Brak, is weak. The power is with the chiefs, who sometimes 
rule several villages, oftener only one, and the “ king ” exercises his paramount 
power only in exceptional cases. 

With the Fulbe invasion conditions have come about here which the 
European hardly penetrates, a state of serfage bordering close on slavery. The 
sL'rfs live in special villages, cultiv'ate their own ground as well Jis their masters^ 
can marry freely, but are tied to the soil. In Futa Jallon this system is found 
side by side with genuine slavery. Before the wider intermixture and transference 
of language, not only agriculture but industry and trade were entirely allotted to 
this plebeian chaos. Both economically and politically towns in the Fulbe 
kingdom hold a prominent position found nowhere else in negro countries. They 
arc tlie centres of power ; at the head of them stand princes of the governing 
family or elected mayors of princely deportment, and from them political and 
economical influence slowly makes its way into the surrounding districts. 

The course of development is well seen in the small kingdom of Bautshi, 
the capital of w^hich, Garo-n- Bautshi, is better known under its Arab name 
Yakoba. Yakoba, the founder, sprang of a princely family in the mountains of 
Yolia, where it held one of the smallest of negro kingdoms. He came at an 
early age to Sokoto, and was converted to Islam. Having given proofs of great 
zeal for the faith, he was enfeoffed by the sultan with the territory south of Kano 
as far as the Benue, where the new^ly- founded capital, with the advantage of 
freedom from tolls, became a fav’ourite market for the people of Ghadames. 
Yakoba subdued the small surrounding monarchies, and made treaties even with 
the heathen Fulbes and other infidels, by whiclv in return for subjection he 
guaranteed them against enslavement ; so that, as Rohlfs says, “ wc have here in 
the heart of Africa an example of a habeas corpus act in due form.^’ Not only 
does the whole story of this development show the capacity for forming states 
that resides in the natives of the country ; but it is interesting to sec how quickly 
the indigenous clement took a back scat, and allowed Yakoba quietly to become 
a Fulbe state, ranging itself beside Adamawa, Zegzcg and the rest, among the 
states tributary to Sokoto. As everywhere in the Fulbe kingdoms, the contrast 
was inevitable bct\v*ecn the red rulers and the black subjects. The dynasty was 
no doubt, indigenous, but owing to its submission to Sokoto, to the engagements 
it had entered into with the Fulbes, and to the system of government borrowed 
from them, it was regarded quite as a Fulbe government. Fulbes too began to 
inundate the new kingdom almost before Yakoba had established himself, and 
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‘with the favour of Sokoto obtained the best posts, while at the same time the 
Moussas, economically superior, made their language prevail even in Yakoba's 
court. 

Up till now the Fulbes have been thedords of the Western Soudan, and the 
cohesion of these states, often said to be dead, is always awaking afresh the wonder 
of Europeans. Sokoto, the leading and dominant state, is surpassed in size and 
means by Adamawa, Zegzeg, and Yakoba, and in it, as in these with the single 
•exception of Adamawa, the Fulbes are in a minority. From an external point 
of view the motive force in the history of the Fulbes is Islam, of which they arc 
fanatical 2^t*ofessors, kcei)ing it clear from the idolatrous additions made to it 
by the Houssas. Even in our time they have borne it in sanguinary campaigns 
into the heathen countries, until Mohammed cl Tunisi could conceive the 
whole Fulbe U2:)hcaval of the present century as an act of religious reform, and 
in the same way Rohlfs, Flegel, and Staudingcr have sought in the religious 
connection between these states an explanation of their last holding-ground. It 
is certain that in what are comj 3 aratively the purest Fulbe countries, like Futa 
Jallon and Futa Zoro, the prevailing government is theocratic. With all their 
warlike actions and all the cruelty with which war is waged, conviction has from 
the first had more share in these foundations ; and with the religious tendencies 
of the Fulbes the transient power of the sword has not been the only state- 
forming force. The Fulbe states, like others, in time of j.)eace lose the military 
spirit, and yet keep standing. One has also to reckon with the economical 
development of these countries. The labouring men of Kano or Bida know the 
blessings of peace better than the people of Central Africa. Moreover, the 
Fulbes arc not warlike in the same sense as the Zulus or Waganda, as indeed 
is indicated by the original simplicity, not to say j^overty, of their weai)ons. 
Even to this day, bows and arrows, which no doubt they use admirably, arc 
iirmany cases their only arms. Those who founded states naturally soon felt 
the need of a stronger armament, and thus in Sokoto as in Bornu we find troops 
of mail-clad horsemen with sword, sjicar, and shield, forming the princij^al force. 
The short dagger-like sword of the West Africans aj:)pcars, outside the ranks of 
the \varriors, in many forms, beautifully ornamented. Freemen hold aloof from 
military service to a mischievous extent, while the standing armies of cavalry 
and archers are composed, even to the commanders, of slaves. This no doubt 
alleviates their lot, but caused war to be slackly carried on. In the event of 
war, all those cajxiblc of bearing arms arc called up. 

In many respects the Fulbe governments differ from those of other Mussul- 
mans in the Soudan, the different basis herein j^lainly af)i)earing. The position 
of the sovereign is freer, more rcsiDonsible, and for that very reason more in- 
fluential. Among the Fulbes the very humblest is at liberty to bring his affairs 
before the sultan, or as he is called in Houssa, the Scriki. Even by the latest 
testimony the sovereign of Sokoto is still a simi^lc man, giving away all his 
property. In contrast to this simplicity of intercourse is the pomji displayed in 
posts and titles, in which Yakoba and Adamawa go quite as far as ceremonious 
Hornu. First comes the heir to the tlironc, then the Galadimtiy who, hcjjvevcr, is 
found at all these courts ; as a rule communication with the subject sultans 
devolves on him. Next comes the high treasurer, and after him the commandcr- 
in-chief, the sultan’s private adviser, the steward of the i:)alace, and the chief of 
VOI.. Ill X 
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the eunuchs. There arc also a vwho reads out and writes the letters, and 

a judge. At the court of Yakoba, Rohifs puts the head of the ironworkers' guild 
in the fourth place. This prominent position is based on the social system of the 
Fulbes, in which chiefs of the market, of the tailors, of the butchers, are. also 
known. A special position is held also by the heads and representatives of certain 
national groups in the remoter provinces. Thus in the court of Yakoba there 
is a ilignitary called Scunoa who is over all the non-Fulbes in the country, and 
to whom all later immigrants have to come on their business. Eunuchs are far 
less common in these courts than in the Soudan countries farther cast. 

Otherwise the government of the country consists practically in the collection 
i)f tribute, and in the administration of justice, in which the final appeal is to the 
supreme judge and the sultan. In these matters appears the difference between 
the hierarchy of a free Fulbe state, with its gradations of village headmen, Imam, 
and sovereign (who is also marabout), and the pure despotism of a country 
founded, like Sokoto, on conquest ; in the latter, besides, purchase of offices is 
everywhere usual, which naturally leads to every kind of plundering of the people 
by their governors. The tribute of Yakoba to Sokoto consists of yearly consign- 
ments of slaves, antimony, salt, and shells. Resides these, the overlord levies 
arbitrary imj)Osts often of a curious kind. If he is in debt to any one, or wishes 
to make a present, he sends a demand to his tributaries to pay the sum required. 
Among the revenues of the state arc the frontier duties, which arc levied in kind 
or in .shells. The chief imports are cattle and .salt, for the Western Fulbes in their 
new abodes in the south have become very remiss in cattle-breeding, and the 
salt obtained from the ashes of the /v^w^^-tree is far inferior to that of the desert 
and North Rornu. 

Among all these peoples, society is divided into princes, chiefs, commons, and 
slaves, 'fhe royal slaves play an important part, being soldiers and officials, and 
able to claim the highest posts in the .state. Mild as the slavery is, the abominable 
slave-catching and the trade are all the more cruel. In the north, indeed, there 
is little more room for it, and many of the heathen tribes arc exempted by treaty ; 
but much man-hunting is carried on from Nui)c, from Rautshi, from Muri, and 
especially from Adamawa. 'J'hc i)osition of women, owing especially to their busy 
.activity, is not very low here. Morality is higher among the light Imlbcs than 
among their darker subjects ; but in this respect the Mussulman Joloffs, 
Mandingocs, and Gerrs arc not always superior to the heathen. Traces of 
mother-right may be noted, especially in the succession in ruling hou.scs. 

Islam increases from north to south ; but as a rule only the townspeople and 
the Mandingo and Fulbe immigrants from the north arc pronounced Mussulmans. 
Among these a knowledge of Arabic is frequent. The negroes, the Iloussas 
especially, are more lukewarm than their rulers. Raffencl classes the peoples of 
Senegambia as {li) religious : Moors, Fulbes of Futa, Rondu, and Futajallon, 
Sarakolehs ; {b) indifferent : Mandingocs of Rambuk, Woolli, and Tenda, Fulbes 
of Kasson ; (c) irreligious : Bambarras, and .some Mandingo tribes east of 
h’alemeh. In the country between the Benue and the Niger, Rohifs estimates the 
Mussulipans at a third of the population ; only in the Malinkc kingdom beyond 
the Niger-Gambia watershed arc the Mandingocs all Mussulman. Islam is the 
prime motive and means of invasions and wars with the heathen ; conversion and 
subjection arc one. To those subdued it soon appears as the means of gaining 
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power. The most ascetic and intolerant' negroes arc always the most domineer- 
ing. But it cannot be doubted that Islam is a moralising influence, and has 
destroyed many a wted in the field of these races. This is above all true of the 
extirpation of the often senseless fetish religion with its human sacrifices and 
other excesses. It is significant that the fetishman of the Gold Coast becomes 
in Senegambia di griot, that is, a buffoon, an itinerant singer, a juggler, or a quack 
doctor. The influence of the Mussulmans’ saints no doubt is heightened by this. 
* Hence, too, it is difficult in the manners and customs of these people to separate 
the Mahommedan element in legends and proverbs ; much easier to bring out the 
negro traits. Such are the Joloffs’ habit of sacrificing an ox on a grave ; the 
permission given among the same people to every <me of uttering the whole truth 
about the deceased in presence of the body ; the deci)ly-rooted belief in magic, 
which persists in spite of the degraded position of the griois, Islam changes the 
life of the negro in externals; sometimes not very suitably, as in dress. The most 
revolting dirt is found among the negroes of the Senegambia, who load themselves 
with heavy caftans, and in them often carry all their property about their persons. 
The political influence of the mollahs is great at the courts, where they arc 
indispensable as expounders of the Koran and scribes. In the schools, where the 
children go with their wooden tablets, they display a useful, if limited, acli\ ity. 
Wandering marabouts carry a vigorous propaganda far into the pagan countries, 
which they easily succeed in doing, seeing that under the pretext of trade, they 
nearly always appear as the bearers of material progress. 

Here and there one finds a great simplicity of dress and living. Very 
common, as in the Central Soudan, is the tobc (which the Houssas call ?'?ga) 
reaching to just above the knee, and with it loose trousers ; but in the near 
neighbourhood of Bautshi the simple covering of leaves appears, the same as on 
the Welle. Natives of the Upper Benue, in the parts about Jin and Dulti, who 
arc under the administration of a Fulbe governor at Muri, arc depicted by Flegel 
as almost untouched savages. Round their loins they wear a bit of skin or cloth, 
they arc armed with spears, wear a dagger in a sheath strapped to the forearm, 
and carry whips with two or three lashes of manatee-hide, and a handle covered 
with crocodile-skin. Women and children often go quite naked. Round the 
loins or on the uj^i^er arm they wear a bit of red and yellow stra\\'-i)lait, a finger’s 
breadth wide. Their ornaments arc hairpins and arm rings of iron or ivory. 
Leather thongs with panther’s claws, antelope horns as amulets, little bags of 
musk, leather pouches with texts from the Koran, which they wear round their 
necks in perfect* harmony with the magic horns. But this lack of resources is 
confined to isolated spots in regions where traffic abounds. 'J'he products of the 
industries of Kano extend right down to the coast. 'Lhe more trade the more 
cotton goods, and therefore the more abundant clothing. For hard work, however, 
it is laid aside or tucked up, till only the three-cornered cloth for decency remains. 
This dress has already made its way far to the south. I^ven the envoys of the 
chief of Bassama on the Benue arc described by Flegel as half Mahommedan. 

was struck by the short sword with rounded point, ornamented with leather- 
work tassels and worn on a leather belt round the waist ; nor were fhc iron 
tweezers in a leather case, called cluiddc, and used for pulling out thorns, ever 
lacking. The clothing materkd, chiefly unbleached, dark blue, or in a cross 
pattern of blue and white, are almost entirely of native production ; and the dislike 
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of the Houssas to the gaudy cottons of European origin gives evidence of their 
good taste. As a head-dress the turban of white muslin is very common ; and 
on a journey some strips of the same arc wound round the face in imitation of 

the Tuaregs. In the north, especi- 
ally about Kano, and also in Nujjc, 
black and yellow straw hats of a 
peculiar bulging shape are worn. 

Slaves with short woolly hair 
cut and shave it into every pos- 
sible pattern ; the curly - haired 
Fulbes often shave the whole head 
in Arab fashion, leaving only the 
“ Prophet’s lock.” The northern 
Fulbes like to plait numerous 
little tufts, to which shells or small 
plates of metal are hung. Among 
them, too, traces appear of teeth- 
filing, which they perhaps get from 
the Mandingoes ; while among 
.some heathen tribes little plates 
of bone or beads arc worn in the 
upper and lower lip. Scar-tattoo- 
ing on the temples is found in the 
most various tribes. Glass beads 
arc not highly valued, but imita- 
tion amber beads arc the fashion 
among the northern Fulbes. 
Clamp-shaped anklets and armlets, 
reminding us of the prehi.storic 
European forms, are especially 
liked by the Mandingoes. 

The dwellings of the wandering 
Fulbes, and to some c.xtent of the 
Mandingoes and Fambarra.s, bear 
the nomad stamp ; on the other 
hand, the better negro villages offer 
an agreeable picture of comfort, 
and even of a certain degree of 
industry. In the regions of Man- 
dingo conquest large huts and walls 
are permitted only to the lords ; 
the others have to live in open 
villages. The usual shape of the 
huts, both mud and reed, is in the Iloussa countries circular, with conical roof ; thpsc 
of reed .are carefully woven and more durable than those of mud. The entrance 
is just high enough for a .stooping man. On the Lower Niger rectangular build- 
ings have made their way in from the Soudan. Great care is taken to make a 
close and smooth floor. In the Hou.ssa countries there are .some master-builders 
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who build palaces and mosques of stone, towers and all ; but the great buildings 
which the Fulbes set up at Zaria and elsewhere in the height of their power have 
fallen to ruin. The* assemblage of people in large towns is one of the most con- 
spicuous characteristics of the Houssa and Fulbe countries. Towns like Kano, 
and on a smaller scale Kong and Salaga, give quite the impression of having come 
into existence through trade only ; all the narrow winding streets radiate from the 
market-places. They arc an clement in the power and the efforts of the ruling 
‘races, from whom the stimulus to build towns has spread far into the negro 
districts. Moorish influence, exercised at second hand by Mandingocs and 
Houssas, has caused city life to flourish in North-West Africa without any impulse 
from Europeans. These accumulations of one-storied houses within extensive 
walls are among the greatest marvels that Africa can show'. The red and grey 
mud walls of houses and courtyards, crowned W'ith steep straw'-roofs, stretch out in 
endless extent. Great .sycamores, interspersed with graceful date-palms, afford 
shade in the innumerable open spaces and in the wide courts. A brook flows 
through the town, the broad streets arc kept clean, the w'hole precinct is fenced 
in by a massive mud-wall, and eleven gates permit entrance. This is Futtkamcr’s 
dc.scription of Bida before its recent destruction, a town of over 50,000 souls in 
Nupcland. 

The favourite weapon is the straight sword, from 2 to over 3 feet in 
length, tapering towards the rounded point. The Ilorin and Kclowi swords arc 
shorter. Daggers are unknow'ii among the Houssas. The heathen tribes carry 
knives with oval handles, having a hole through w’hich the fingers arc thrust. 
Javelins are rare, but the lance 8 to 10 feet long, with a simple head, is frequent. 
The battlc-a.xe is reckoned as a Fulbe weapon. Throwing-knives appear to have 
spread only from Jiaghirmi to Adamawa. But as their chief weapon, the Fulbe 
herdsmen, the country folk, small trav'cllers, and the heathen tribes, still u.sc bow 
and arrow ; and among the last-named the arrows are often poisoned. The bows 
show clearly the influence of the Arab bow' of two sections, both in their, shape 
and in the attachment of the .string (sec w'oodcut vol. ii. p. 253, No. 3) ; bows of 
nearly 7 feet long arc said to be used by the archers of royal bodyguards. Spears 
and swords, on the other hand, show a resemblance to Tuareg W'eapons. The 
Kclowis do a trade in their iron spears. Firearms are advancing rapidly from 
the coa.st and from the Niger ; the Nupe people arc said to possc.ss a particularly 
large number. Shields of o.v-hidc, or of wicker, target -.shaped, and the hejivy 
quilted armour for horse and man, arc here also the defensive weapons. 

The Moorish style prevails absolutely, and the echoes of Moroccan work 
cannot be mistaken in leather, brass, and iron goods. We find the heavy black 
jugs with handles for prayer -ablutions, the gay, shiny glazes, in which mica is 
perhaps applied, leather tanning and dyeing, and the ornamentation of it by 
stamping, and appliqu^ work, cutting .away the coloured side. Kano provides 
sandals for half the Sahara and the Soudan. The n.ativc artistic talent of negroes, 
more remote from these influences, is c.spccially conspicuous in the Nupe and Yoruba 
wqod-carvings, which are ju.st what the Houssas less understand. Even in leather 
work the Nupe people are said to succeed better than the Houssas. Among the 
Afos and B.a.ssais on the Middle Niger, Rohlfs found the most beautiful mats and 
vcs.sels for eating and drinking.* Water-jugs, pots for food, mats, and such articles 
among the Fulbes testify to the maker’s clcvcrnc.ss and sen.se for colour. In 
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South Bornii, Rohlfs saw mats as long* as a man, elegantly woven, and with a 
tasteful arrangement of colours, at a price of 4000 to 5000 cowries, or one Maria 
Theresa dollar. Where the people have laid aside their nomadic poverty and 
coarseness, the progress they have made under Iloussa and Mandingo influence 
at least testifies to their capacity for learning. Some part of the merit of the 
l)rogrcss made by the West Soudan in an economic point of view has, however, 
passed from Houssas and Mandingoes to the Fulbes. Under their protection 
this industrial life, displayed to such a point nowhere else in Central Africa, especi- 
ally flourishes. The coarse cotton-goods of the Futa countries are widely known, 
and the dyed stuffs of the Kano Fulbes are famous throughout Central Africa. 
The tanneries of Katsina too are in Fulbe hands. The smiths of Futa Jallon 
produce excellent work, even flint-locks. In Bornu some of the best weavers, 
dyers, and tanners arc Fulbes. Coming from Bornu, Rohlfs found in the first 
Fulbe village not indeed tine Kanuri hospitality, but he was all the more pleased 
by the trading spirit which made them bring and offer to the stranger at cheap 
prices goods of every kind from all quarters. The puzzling position of certain 
industrial castes show the importance of labour among these people. Workers 
in wood, weavers, shoemakers, tailors, singers appear, among some of the northern 
Fulbes, sharply divided into caste -like unions. Among these tlic or /ao/h\ 
wlio roam about in gipsy fashion, all speak Fulbe, and are always workers 
in w'ood, arc despised, bearing, according to the legend, the curse of disloyal 
brothers. Smiths arc in higli esteem with the Fulbes. Iron and gold arc pro- 
duced in the country, copper as well as tin, for making bronze, seem to be 
iini.)orted. Antimony is used as a cosmetic for the eyes. The iron industry of 
the Soninkes, the like of which is not found among Mandingoes, Houssas, or even 
the northern Fulbes, is far above the negro level, with its furnaces 10 feet high, 
set in work siimiltancouslv bv a number of smiths at stated times, and its various 
kinds of tongs, files, and even shears for iron-plate, not in the least recalling 
European patterns. 

.Agriculture is at a less high stage. The plough docs not extend beyond 
.Agadcs. The Houssas carefully break up the clods in the fields and heap the 
ridges with the same w eak hoes and spades found in the rest of Africa. Arrange- 
ments for artificial irrigation arc rare, and the soil only produces a small part of 
what it might yield. The cultivation of maize is general, and in the north also 
that of rice and the ground-nut, an important article of export in the northern I^^'iilbe 
countries, where men devote themselves more to agriculture than in the south. 

Cattle-breeding is the affair of the roaming pastoral tribes, and the steppe-like 
character of the country in the north suits them. i^assionatc riders, the northern 
F ulbes especially delight in breeding small but compact and enduring horses. Besides 
these there arc so-called w^ar-horses. Houssa chiefs give audiences in their stables, 
w’hich indeed often coincide with their dw- cl ling-rooms. There arc Nyam-Nyams 
also in the Benue district, and Bary found that their evil fame had even reached 
the Tuaregs of Air. I^'lcgel also found the Hubes of the Muri hills decried on the 
Benue as cannibals. But at the same time he met here with a dense populatk>n 
pointing* to a higher culture than could have taken its rise from the Fulbes, their 
subjugators. On the first approach, and under conditions favourable to the 
maintenance of old customs, one constantly finds %hc Fulbes as herdsmen, leaving 
all industry to slaves or subjects, and by choice attending only to the craft of 
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war. On the Upper Niger, on the Gambia, in Adaniawa, in Darfour they are 
principally herdsmen. In Bornu, Baghirmi, and Darfour they share the pasture- 
. lands with the Arabs. We must thus regard all Fulbes as primarily a race of 
cattle-breeding nomads after the fashion of Wahuma or Gallas, who perhaps first 
learnt to cultivate corn in their present abodes. In many cases they have indeed 
surpassed their teachers in this as in other matters ; and even grow wheat. Beside 
this, even in the most southern part of their territory, they still do some cattle- 
* breeding, and in Adamawa the cattle have Fulbe names. They make good 
butter, but have never got as far as the manufacture of cheese. Where they have 
remained pure nomads they dwell in round huts of brushwood, otherwise they 
have taken to the more solid negro style of building, and their huts, like those of 
the Iloussas, consist of clay walls and a beehive roof. 

The great development of the .system of .shell money, which only now is 
supplanting the less practical strips of cotton, shows that in the west we are in 
a country where trade and life are brisker. Money, especially cowries, is common 
and is valued. Furcha.se is possible, not merely barter. Mas.sari characteristically 
exclaims: “In what country of the earth would you find all the food that you 
need to be had along the road for ;i few shells ? ” The cowrie-counter, a curiosity 
of the West Soudan trading-centres, counts daily from 250,000 to 300,000 of 
this small change. The .shells are put uj) in bags of 50,000, and large payments 
arc negotiated with thc.se bag.s. Yet the small quantity of this money is a con- 
stant hindrance to business, all the more so that, by superior orders, in Kano for 
instance, by order of the sultan himself, cash payments arc .strictly compulsory. 
.Slaves and ivory come next as the great media of payment. 

The export alone of cotton goods, plain and coloured, from Kano to Timbuctoo, 
was estimated by Barth at a value of 350,000,000 cowries, according to Kano 
jM'ices. Cotton and indigo being grown in the country, the whole population 
participates in the profits. Leather good.s, csjiecially sandals, arc made by Arab 
shoemakers at Kano, and exported even to North Africa, and an active trade 
goes on a.s far as Trii)oli both in earthenware vessels of Mooiish pattern and in 
tanned hides. In the Fulbe countries the markets are enlivened by articles as 
important in Soudan traile a.s slaves, ivory, and kola-nuts. Soda and salt arc 
imported from Bornu via Kano. The traders in the former articles arc capitalists 
undertaking expeditions lasting several years. The pataki, or small middle-men, 
arc Ic.ss rc.spected. Europeans notice c.specially that the flourishing industries 
arc not, as with us, carried on in huge factories, but that each family contributes 
without sacrificing its private life. 

How came Kano of all places to grow to such importance in industry and 
trade? It is not old, and its pre.scnt economic glories do not go far back. While 
the Songhay kingdom so long jjreccdcd even that of Katsina, its inhabitants 
have now to provide themselves with what the)' need from Kano, instead of from 
Katsina, Kano having it.self only taken the place of Katsina within a measurable 
period. In the time of Leo Africanus the people of Kano and Katsina were 
hglf-naked barbarians, and the markets of Garo were full of gold and alive with 
trade ; now Kano is a huge town whose manufactures supply a grc.'it part of 
.Africa. As Kano to Katsina, .so is Bida near the Niger to Rabbah on that 
river. Both arc in the NujVi country. When the slave-trade flourished on 
the Guinea coast, Rabbah was a centre of the trade ; but when Rohlfs was there 
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in 1867 its once handsome environs lay waste. Now Bida is, or was till lately, 
the rival of Kano. Massari says that its people are even cleverer and harder- 
working than those of Kano, and its cotton-stuflTs, tobes and trousers of which 
are sold as far away as Bushire, arc excellent. The rivalry between this 'trade 
and that of Europe will be interesting to follow. For a time the latter may not 
be able to place even European goods on the market of Kano so cheaply as the 
Moors who bring them across the desert. The advantage of African industry 
lies not only in cheapness of living and a low standard of requirement, but also 
in the durability’ of its productions. 
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§ 12. THE MONGOLS, TIBETANS, AND TURKIC RACES 

IN GENERAL 

The Mongol breed — Mongols — Tibetans — Turks --I.solate<l stocks — Characteristics of the three groups — 
Question of their origin — Inadequate position of their history as written by native.s— Present geograpliical 
distrilmtion — Temtories of Turks, Mongols, Tibetans— Points of intersection— More recent dis[)lactTnents 
— Tribal legends — Indications of the original home given l)y language — tiraves of vanislied peoples in 
Sil.)eria — Bronze Age in the Irtish district — Mining of the Chiules. 


The Mongolian breed, whose characteristics we have already found among 
Polynesians, Malays, Malagasies, American Indians, Hyperboreans, prevails over 
the largest part of Central Asia. Its characteristics arc purer in the cast and 
north than in the west and south ; the most Mongolia arc the Mongols, while 
Turcomans and Tibetans are less so. In general, too, the nomads in Central Asia 
arc purer than the extraordinarily checkered dwellers in towns. The Mongols 
l)ro})cr have, since Blumcnbach’s time, been regarded as the most genuine type. 
The marks which led him to take these as the type of his yellow breed of men 
arc the medium height of about 5 feet 4 I inches, the light buff colour of 
the skin, passing into deep reddish brown in uncovered parts, the dark brown 
eyes, the coarse, straight, coal-black hair, almost circular in section (masses of 
fair hair arc known among the Buriats, and are yet more frequent among the 
Meshtshcriaks of Orenburg and Ufa, and brown-haired Calmuck children are often 
found), the small amount of hair on the rest of the body, especially the face, the 
short, often bowed legs, the large and, in two-thirds of the cases, short head, the 
broad face with flat projecting chcck-bones, broad and depressed nasal bone, eyes 
set obliquely with narrow opening, projecting upper jaw, strong teeth. Owing to 
their physical strength, little inferior to that of Europeans, their slight sensitiveness 
to climatic influences and bodily pain, their acute sciLse.s, the men of this breed 
rank among the most capable whom the earth produces. From their movement 
in the open air, and their simple but strengthening diet of milk or koumiss, these 
wandering herdsmen acquire broad chests and well-developed muscles. We at 
once meet with greater variations in the south. In North Tibet, Tibetans and true 
Mongolians arc hardly to be distinguished. The Tibetans who live as nomads 
south of the Tang-la chain, and pass for more “genuine” than those to the north, 
nearer the Tangutes, arc more slightly built and darker in colour. Their no.scs 
are often straight and fine, their check-boncs less prominent. Their eyes arc large 
and black. The Tangutes ofr North Tibet arc more like Mongols, their faces 
angular and unbeauliful, their long lank black untidy hair hangs down to their 
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shoulders, a scanty beard sprouts on lips Jind checks, and the skin-colour is a 
dark, dirty brown. The physioj^noiny of the Ualds varies in the Chinese direction. 
In descriptions c.)f the Himalayan races, again, we everywhert; find emphasis laid 
upon the ugly angular faces, and frequently the dark colour — Mongolic features 
in short. The Ladakis and Ikdtis, who arc noted as purely Mongolic, are indeed 
comp.'ired with the people of Cashmere in many points, but not in beauty. The 
boundary between Hindoo and Mongol is sought in a line dividing Kulu from 
I.ahul and Spiti : on one side we find the Hindoo resemblance, on the other the 
Mongol type. The Goorkhas, a yellow race oi soldiers, arc famous for their 
powerful frames and a certain rough massiveness in the form and expression of the 
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head. The Limbus of Southern .\ci)aul and Sikkim, said to be more like the 
Tibetans, arc distinguished from their near neighbours of the plains by darker 
colour. It is noted, on the contrary, of their kinsmen the Lcpchas, that they are 
a small race, powerful and sinewy, and without the repulsive Tibetan lineaments. 
Like the Tibetans, not in language only but in breed, arc the inhabitants of the 
highlands of Sikkim, Nepaul, and Bhootan, and then the mountaineers of Lhoba- 
Daphla, living at a corresponding altitude in valleys up to 10,000 feet, with whom 
we pass cast of the great boundary of religions and cultures in 92 ' E. Colonies 
of Tibetans are settled in Cashmere proper, and traces of a pre-Aryan population 
with Tibetan affinities may be followed up to the spurs of the Western Himalaya, 
and even to the forest-clad hills at the south-west border of Bengal. Under tbe 
term “ Tibetan breed ” we understand only a branch of the great Mongolic breed. 
In their faces, which recall the gipsies, Prjcvalsky secs a blend of Mongol and 
Indian features ; and when wc read of the Kara-Tangutes of the north-western 
oasis of Guidui that they differ from the Tibetans in having a broader face. 
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sticking-out cars, and slanting eyes, we may definitely assume that Indian features 
arc more conspicuous in South Tibet, Mongol in North. Some points of physical 
peculiarity may be referred to external circumstances. The inhabitants of Ladak 
and lialtistan, countries over-peopled in proportion to their resources, are a small 
breed, the Baltis being even noted as weakly. If at heights of 1 4,000 feet, at 
which' the highest villages of I.adak lie, the poverty of nature checks any vigorous 
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aspiration, below 10,000 feet malaria injures prosperity. Kven in Sikkim all 
human habitation is banished from the valleys of the Himalaya owing to the 
miasma. The few huts lie mostly on the mountain slopes above 7000 feet. \ ou 
may travel for weeks without meeting a human being. Only on far-seen heights 
05 the mountain crest have Buddhist monasteries established themselves, from the 
chambers of which a noble view is gainetl of the snowy chain. • 

The physique of the Turkic races' cannot be explained without thinking of the 
alteration of a once purer type by mixture. But that purer type obviously 
belonged to the Mongol stock in the narrower sense, while the mixtures lead us 
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almost as universally to West Asiatic and European influences. The Finnish 
admixtures not unfrequent among the Tartars of West Siberia, Bashkirs, and other 
peoples of North-West Asia, remain in a measure within thc-circle of the Mongol 
race-characteristics, and accordingly do not effect a great alteration, l^ven in the 
district of Aksu and Kuchar, where Potanin thought he found the purest Turkic 
type, “ purer than in Kashgar or Yarkand,” we must not expect such pronounced 
marks as among the Mongols. The Kirghiscs, who, so far as attachment to their 
abode and mode of life goes, arc the most stationary and ancient of Turks, are 
described as short, compact, strong-boned, with large short heads, small oblique 
eyes, low forehead, flat nose, and scanty beard. Similarly the southern Altai 
people : “ Of middle height, lean, flat face, small, foreign, projecting cheek-bones, 
hair and eyebrows black and straight, deep-set eyes, considerable space between 
the eyes, no beard.” Large parts of the Turk races west and north from the 
Cossacks have departed widely from the Mongol type. In the Oural-AItaic 
group the Turkic type undoubtedly stands nearest to the Mongolic, the Finnic 
farthest from it ; but the direction in which the Turkic peoples depart from 
the Mongol is marked essentially by taller growth, longer countenance — the 
“ horse-fiices ” of the Chinese chroniclers apply here — stronger beard, less depressed 
nose, less wide and thick-lipped mouth. Then arises the Usbek type, with oval face, 
long eyes, thick nose, round chin, and lighter colour. The Western Turks, Crirn 
Tartars, and Tartars of Baku have in general none of the Mongoloid characteristics ; 
they speak Turkish, but by race arc rather Aryans. The Osmanlis are a mixed race 
in the fullest sense of the word, and if Varnbery holds the Turcomans, who for 
centuries at least have been kidnapping in Persia, for the purest representatives of 
the Turkic stock, this refers more to manners than to blood. Of the Kara-Kirghises 
a third are distinguished by scanty growth of beard, and brown hair is frequent in 
the Tartars of European Russia, while grey and brown eyes arc often so pre- 
dominant that not a single black eye could be observed among thirty Tartars of 
Kasimoff. 'I’he colour of the Turk\s skin can no doubt pass into deep bronze ; 
but the white faces of Turkish women are proverbial. If the eyes arc not 
decidedly oblique, the pupils ap[)ear larger, the colour passes into a pleasing 
brown, the eyebrows, naturally almost absent, often grow quite bushy, the beard 
becomes fuller, and the strong white teeth arc less prognathous. Thus we gel 
the handsome Turk of the Black Sea in Asia Minor and in Persia, and even 
among the Tartars of Tomsk. This is the Turk who gave Hcyfelder the 
impression of a “valiant Jew”; while in the much-mixed Bashkir variety, tending 
more towards the Mongol, there is a surprising likeness to the Szcklers of 
Transylvania. The women are longer about taking this step ; in their faces one 
is troubled, even after long crossing, by the strong cheek-bones, and in their figures 
by the inelegant, sturdy, thick-set shape. Not that they sec any defect in this, for 
where Turks live in the neighbourhood of Mongols, a curious tendency towards 
the primitive type seems to declare itself in their {)refcrcncc for Mongol wives. 

Farthest removed from the Mongol is the Usbek, who has adopted Iranian 
elements of culture and Iranian blood, so that he reminds us strongly of the 
Tajik. The Kara-Kalpak is still taller, bearded, and wide-eyed ; doubtless the 
result of favourable conditions of life and crossing. Among the Yomut and 
Tckke Turcomans one sees quite European faces ,•;* more frequently to the south, 
on the border of Iran. Those who migrated to the Tarim from l-ob-Nor arc 
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constantly being joined by fugitives and exiles from East Turkestan ; and thus 
have sprung up the present Tarim people, who are distinguished by the most 
extreme variety of physiognomies. One finds among them the types of the Sarts, 
the Kirghiscs, even the Tangutes ; now and then a completely luiropcan counte- 
nance, rarely a Mongolian. Prjcvalsky ascribed the fair persons whom he found 
here to the residence of Russians of the Old h'aith. Stocks and small races of 
monotonous and poorly - furnished regions appear as abnormal forms. The 
* Kara-Kartshins of I-ob-Nor and the Tarim people of medium or small stature, 
weak constitution with hollow chest, small head, prominent cheek-bones and sharp 
chin, scanty beard, everted lips, splendid white teeth, but skin of a dark sickly 
colour, are a stock that has come down in the world and is on the road to 
extinction. 

The character of the herdsmen of Central Asia, when unadulterated, is 
l)onderous eloquence, frankness, rough good-nature, pride, but also indolence, 
irritability, and a tendency to vindictiveness. In their faces is often a good share 
of frankness coupled with amusing naivete. Not until intercourse became 
frequent with Chinese on the one hand, Indians and Persians on the other, did 
cunning, falsehood, and vanity wax great. Where agriculture has replaced 
nomadism, industry and cleanliness have increased, while honesty has diminished. 
Their courage is rather a sudden blaze of pugnacity than cool boldness. Religious 
fanaticism is naturally not great. Hospitality, a sacred duty among the un- 
corrupted Kirghises, is universal. Their quiet retiring style of intercourse forms 
in Turkestan a great contrast to the loud manner of their Aryan neighbours, 
whose conversation sounds like quarrelling. The Russians, too, have on the whole 
unfavourably affected the character of the Kirghiscs, who in the Orenburg district 
are now the superiors of their teachers in wideawakeness and industry. Every- 
body has always found the Mongols proper more sympathetic and simpler than 
the Chinese. Under Russian and Chinese rule they have laid aside their 
warlike, rougli predatory nature in a higher measure than the Turkomans, who, 
over a great part of their territory, have not had such })owcrfuI neighbours. 
The old empire has in recent times been most seriously threatened by risings, 
not of Mongols, but of Panthays and Dungans. 

The 'J'ibetan character cannot be uniform. We arc reminded of Nachtigal’s 
classical picture of the starveling robbers of Tibesli when Prjcvalsky sets the 
tangutes before us as people of a gloomy and morose character, who though 
cowardly are yet dreaded by all their neighbours, who neither laugh nor smile, 
whose children, did not play and were not pert. “ No trace of conscience exists ; 
they arc the most shameful liars and deceivers.” He believed the Mongols, who 
assured him that no one in Tibet was any better : “ Their souls arc as black as 
soot.” We will not attach too much weight to the verdict of the traveller who 
only made acquaintance with part of the country, nor to that of the Mongols, to 
whom the Tangutes are a menace ; but recall what the Abbe Desgodins says of 
the Tibetans at Tatsian-lu on the western frontier of China : “ Not only through 
t^ieir imposing appearance, but through their calm seriousness, the maintenance 
of exemplary order amid the shrieking and yelling swarm of the Chiyese town 
populace, was the contrast heightened to its sharpest limit. These robust, muscular 
figures with the bronzed, fuvrowed, lean, serious faces — these then were the 
‘ savages ’ of the Chinese.” Yet another side is displayed by the settled tribes 
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in the south and south-west. The Kadakis are counted peaceful hard-working 
men, among whom murder, theft, and violence are almost unknow’n, and the Baltis 
arc praised as cheerful and good-natured. " 

.Among the nomads of Central .Asia there is no historical work more* than 
three hundred years old, and the reports almost immediately previous to their 
existence begin to be untrustworthy. No T urkic tribe has a tjaditioii that can be 
traced with certainty beyond a few centuries. Their most prominent historian, 
the Mongol Sanang Seclien, of the stock of jenghis Khan, who lived in the' 
.seventeenth century, makc.s his ancc.stor jenghis Khan become a ])hct‘nix, and the 
king of the Tangutes a lion. Abel Remu-sat’s opinion of this writer is that he 
is a compiler of legends and genealogies, whose ideas have become yet more 
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indefinite and obscure through Indian influence. Moreover the Mongols did not 
obtain wTiting from the Uigurs till twenty years after Jenghis Khan’s death, that 
is in 1 247 ; though it reached Tibet at the beginning of the .seventh century A.t 
it is said, simultaneously with Buddhism. Thus recent is the origin of Tibetan 
culture, to which fanciful philo.sophcrs of history have ascribed an ,?igc as far back 
as the building of the tower of Babel. But a higher ccmccption of how history 
.should lx: written did not reach the Mongols with the art of rvriting ; for from 
that time it was deemed ncce.ssary to refer every dyna.sty to an Indian or Tibetan 
origin, atid hence from that time their works arc more collections of Buddhi.st 
legends than records of historical fact.s. The same applies to the Turkic peoples, 
only there the claims of Buddhism have been transferred to Islam. 

Leaving then these untrustworthy sources, let us rather look at the circuip- 
stanccs oj" their prc.sent di.stribution. Apart from manifold ca.ses in which tlic 
two great groups encroach upon each other, owing to causes w'hich may in some 
measure be clearly recogni.scd in the {xjlitical hijptory of the last century, the 
follow'ing principles of di.stribution can be established. In Central Asia, Mongols 
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and Turks have their northern limit somewhere about latitude 5 5 ; the mass of 
tlicm lying- in the stcpi)c-/.one between 35' and 50; In the south the Tibetans 
fill the remainder of tjlie Central Asian highlands as far as the Himalaya. To the 
west .they are bounded by the Caspian Sea and the Oural River, to the cast by 
the mountains on the Chinese frontier, aiul that interesting geological division 
between husbandry and cattle-breeding in the Gobi desert. The I'urks are repre- 
sented on the Tal-Nor, three or four days’ journey west of Kobdo by the Kizeyes, a 
‘Kirghis tribe, which twenty years ago strayed o\cr to the eastern slope of the 
Altai, and spread itself up the Kobdo and its tributaries. The Altai Kalmucks, 
known as l^voyedanzc, because they are tributary both to China and to Russia, 
pasture on the southern slopes of the Altai. Turkic peoples again arc seatetl on 
the northern Altai, having one of their most northerly outposts in those who 
have advanced to the Chulym. Their language is Turkish, with a mixture of 
Finnish, and they are obviously Tartars, strongly alloyed with Finn and Samoyedc 
elements. They arc gradually passing under Russian influence. It is doubtful 
wliethcr the Teleutcs or Koumandinzes of the Altai who live on the Biya belong 
to the Finnish or the Turkish stock. They till the land and mix with the 
Russians. An interesting point of contact is formed by the Pamir or “ Roof of 
the World,” the great watershed of western Central Asia. At its northern foot 
dwells a regular leaven of races in the Kara-Kirghis tribe of the Kiptchaks, vvho.se 
fame for extraordinary valour is known throughout Central Asia. They settled 
in Khokand, but even after they were established they remained full of disposition 
to fight, and have borne the greatest part in all the recent Central Asian revolu- 
tions. In the corner between Persia, the Khanates, and the Caspian, naturally 
the most destitute region of Asia, the Turcomans lead a life of movement. Large 
numbers of them have settled down on Persian soil, but those who remain in- 
dependent arc for ever fighting with their neighbours. 'Phe Tekkes settled in 
Akhal at the beginning of the last century, and thence made raids on the north 
of Persia. For want of room part of them went to the Hcri Rud, and thence ]cc[)t 
Khorassan in a state of disquiet. They w^erc driven back and returned to Akhak 
but the limited space again compelled them to migrate to Sarakhs. From hence 
tl\ey made raids to Khiva, Bokhara, Merv, and Klu.u'assan, till the Russians j)ui 
them in fetters which they will not easily shake off. 

At these points w'here streams of population cross, eddies and surges arise 
which force the most refractory elements into union. .*\bbe Desgodins often 
heard in his house in the district of Atenze six dialects, the speakers all hav ing 
their homes not far from the banks of the Lan-tsan River, Chinese, Tibetan, l.ao, 
Meso, Lcisu, Minkia. Besides these there were fugitives from Yunaan, originating 
as far off as Bhamo.and Kiangtung. North of tliis, in the old Tangiite country, 
invading Mongols have partly wiped out, partly split u[), the former possessors. 
But for the dignity wdiich the Tangute language has acquired among Central 
Asiatics, owing to its u.se in the comi)o.sition of the fundamental w’ritings of 
Ihiddhism, this once powerful people of North Tibet would fiav-e almost dis- 
^M)|)carcd. With the Dungans they form the leaven in the racial medley. The' 
Lungans were once energetic and powerful ; they have often risen agjinst the 
Chinese, and at last drove them out of Hi. They were, however, themselves 
conquered or decimated by Yal^oub Beg the ruler of Kashgar, and brought back 
into subjection by the Chinese. Beside them, other Tibetans and Mongols are 
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found in considerable numbers in the tract of oases, partly as the result of 
compulsory settlement on the part of Chinese emperors for the defence of the 
frontier. Among these arc the Dalds. Farther, towards the Koko Nor, arc 
Tangutes again. From the fourth to the tenth century constant streams of 
Turkic peoples were flowing from the Altai. Advancing to the very heart of 
Europe in the victorious campaigns of Jenghis Khan and Timour, they left 
military colonics along their line of march, and yet found their final limit of 
extension. The substitution of Turks for the Greek and barbarian population 
of Asia Minor, the mixture of Turks in Syria and Mesopotamia, the expulsion 
of a great part of the Arian population of Iran, and the disquiet always prevailing 
in the cast of Europe, are some of the great results of this movement. 

Among those who have been pushed to and beyond the frontier of Europe 
arc the JIashkirs, living to about 15 miles south of Verkhni Ouralsk. In 925 
they appear, in the narrative of the missionary, I bn Foslan, on the steppe cast 
of the Volga. Having been tartarised and won over to Islam — first under the 
protection of Russia, then at war with her ; once organised like Cossacks, and 
forming a component part of the Russian army ; now a component of the Russian 
peasantry, — the tribe, numbering some 755,000 souls, has stoutly maintained itself 
1000 years on the same soil, in the eastern slopes and the valleys of the southern 
Ourals, and has only now entered upon the transition from nomadism to settled 
life in the process of assimilating with the Russian nation. The Meshtsheriaks, 
in number, are divided into Russian and Tartar, according as they 
have mixed with one or the other. They call themselves Bashkirs, and have 
adopted their language, religion, and customs. The Nogays, who extend far 
beyond the Bashkirs like a wedge to the north coast of the Black Sea, did not 
so quickly come to rest ; still less the Ottomans, who advanced yet farther into 
Europe and have long been settled. Even within the last few decades, Nogays, 
who had rccciv'cd the allied troops too amicably in the Crimean War, have left 
the Crimea and settled in the Dobrudja. Chcrkesscs have gone to Bulgaria, Turks 
from Bulgaria and Roumelia arc still going to Asia Minor, and Bulgarians are 
occupying the scats of the Nogays in the Crimea. 

A glance at the Mongols, the most easterly of the kindred stocks, will make 
it seem likely that they have not always owned their present abodes. Their 
name appears first in the thirteenth century. That the Bidas dwelling on Lake 
Baikal, whose name occurs earlier, were their forefathers, is mere conjecture. In 
the Chinese chronicles we come across people with red hair, green eyes, and 
white faces, whom some take for Turks, some for Indo-Gcrmans. It seems clear 
at any rate that a tribe of them once lived on the Upper Yenisei and Lake 
Baikal, that another, the Hiun'jnu, made its home in the Ordos country, and that 
the trade of the Chinese with the countries west of the desert was much molested 
by them, until a chain of military colonics was established as far as the Pamir, 
the point at which all the old Chinese trade to the west turned back. The 
Turkish Shato tribe guarded the frontier under the Tang, to the north of Shen-si 
and Shan-si. After the break-up of the Tangute empire in the ninth century, 
it made ^ts way southwards into Tibet to an unknown distance. 

At present the Mongols dwell in general cast of the Turkic peoples in three 
great groups : — Mongols and East Mongols in Mcyigolia proper, Buriats in Trans- 
baikalia and the southern part of the province of Irkutsk, and the Kalmucks or 
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West Mongols. Sub-groups of the Kalmucks are the Volga Mongols or 
Kalmucks in the narrower sense, the Dzungarians in East Turkestan and 
Kuldja, and the Mongols of Tsaidam and Ala-Shan. As larger, more inde- 
pendent, and less mixed groups of the East Mongols, may be distinguished the 
North Mongols or Khalkas, extending from the Altai mountains to the Amoor, 
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iind southward to the Skurnid in the Gobi desert, and the Chahars on the southern 
border of the desert, in the south of whose district a fairly dense agricultural 
population of Chinese is now found. West of the Chahars dwell the Urotes, 
onward from the eastern slope of the Suinakhada mountains ; they have preserved 
the- Mongol character in greatest purity, while the Sunites who dwell about Kuku- 
koto even live in villages with the Chinc.se. The frontier of Chinese culture has 
advanced slowly, never once goyig back, and stands to-day at most points very 
near the limits drawn for it by soil and climate. Richthofen, who at the end of 
VOL. TIT 
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the 'sixties first explored these parts of Mongolia, notes how geologically the 
frontier of Chinese culture always coincides with the w'atershcd and the boundary 
between geological formations. Wherever the gneiss begins the streams flow to 
the Chinese rivers ; w^liile the waters of the plateau collect in depressions of the 
volcanic covering into pools wath no outfall, or salt lakes and sw’arnps, and form 
a soil as favourable to herbage as it is unfavourable for tillage. This therefore 
is naturally the country of the Mongols as the other of the Chinese. This 
frontier of culture lies far beyond the Great Wall, w^hich 2000 years ago formed 
the boundary betw een the races ; so that that famous structure has to-day become 
practically useless and meaningless. Many millions of Chinese now live beyond 
the gates of the w all. Since that time Chinese policy has found another way to 
render the Mongols, once China’s most dreaded foe, harmless. From the west the 
Mongols have retreated yet fiirthcr, since after the death of Jenghis Khan they 
had nearly reached the Kuropcan part of the Mediterranean. To-day only the 
Kalmucks, and a small tribe in the mountains of (jhour, south of Herat, arc all 
that is to be found of them outside of Mongolia. The rarity of Mongol place- 
names west of the Oxus points to the short duration of their stay in Western Asia. 

The Tibetan peoples dw'cll on the border betw^cen Indians and Turks. 
Their most advanced members, the Baltis, inhabit the southern side valleys of 
the Indus, the lower part of the Sum valley, the main Indus valley itself about 
the confluence of the Sum, and from above Khartaksho to Tulu, and on the 
north the low^er valleys of the Shayok and Shigar, dowm to 6000 feet. Spiti 
is regarded as a district of purely Tibetan population. On the Indus they 
dwell in comi)any w ith Ladakis, amid Aryan Dards, from Sanjak to Marol, and 
the Ihilti country is knowai as Little Tibet. West of it, Lahul contains a popula- 
tion regarded as a cross betw’ccn Tibetan and Indian ; the Kanets, also found 
scattered at Kishtwar. In Rupchu are Champas and Tibetans again. Numerous 
colonics of these peoples have gone far beyond tlieir original districts ; and if at 
the outset a strict separation is found between the old settlers and the new 
immigrants, as betw’ccn Baltis and Dards in Bondu, on the Dras, and in other 
places, mixed breeds at last arise, w-ho arc more easily comi)rehcnsiblc in the 
more Hindooised districts of the Low^er Himalayas and Cashmere. The Western 
Himalayas being more thickly peopled than the Kastern, the immigrants also 
merged more easily in the old inhabitants. Further east, under more and most 
recent immigration from Tibet, in the desert central regions, Bhootan, Sikkim, 
Ncpaul, the product of a much older Tibetan immigration, the Lcpchas and 
Limbus live by cattle-breeding and such poor pay as they can earn as porters, 
speaking different dialects in different valleys, mostly sprung from a Tibetan 
source. The reports of Tibetan affinities in the mountain peoples, the so-called 
primitive population of India, are for the time only hypotheses ; but people akin 
to Tibetans can certainly be proved beyond the Eastern Himalayas. Here, again, 
variety of languages corresponds to the mixture of races. In I.ahul there arc not 
less than four languages side by side. In Spiti only Tibetan is spoken ; in 
Ladak and Zanskar, Ladaki ; in Baltistan, Balti ; Aryan languages arc spoken in 
Astor t^car Gilgit, in Dardistan (Dardi), in Padar and Kishtwar (Pahari), and 
in Cashmere. The Tibetan writing is from Indian sources ; Arabic is usual as 
far as Cashmere. 

The Turkish tribal legend ascribes to Noah eight sons, among whom were the 
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patriarchs of Turks, Chinese, Russians, Chazars, under the names of Turk, Chin, 
Rus, and Chazar, Tutek was the eldest of Turk’s four sons ; he had twins, Tatar 
and Mongol, from wliom spring Tartars and Mongols. Curiously enough the two 
grouf)s arc not kept genealogically apart, but freely crossed. Rut these indica- 
tions refer only to the political and social relations in which Turks and Mongols 
stood in the time of the Jcnghisidcs, when these traditions were first fixed by 
writing. The Mongols had carried away with them great hordes of Turks, who 
*afterwards remained under their rule ; but in the case of the great mass of Central 
Asiatic peoples, the nature of their dwelling-places and the variety of historical 
influences kept them apart even amid the closest political union. This separation 
lasts to our day ; the Turks have fallen under Russian dominion, the Mongols 
under Chinese. Still earlier, Islam had gained the former, Buddhism the latter ; so 
lhat the religious boundary coincides for the most part with the racial. In this 
frontier territory, at Yangi Hissar, took place the decisive struggle between 
Buddhism and Islam for domination in Asia. From the first, too, the Mongols 
united their destiny closely with that of Tilx;t, There the racial boundary can 
he drawn only with the grejitcst difficulty, and by way only of indication, since it 
has retired from the farthest point, the Holang-shan, west of Ning-hia, to which 
the power of the Tangutes extended it at the time of their greatness in the eighth 
and ninth centuries. 

'I'he Tilxitan tribal legend knows nothing of the Turks. In the beginning a 
man with his three sons roamed incessantly about the steppe. The country was 
not then desert, nor poor, nor cold. Trees bore the most splendid fruits, rice 
grew of itself, and the tea-plant luxuriated in the fields which Buddha in later 
(.lays turned into stony plains. Then the father died. Each .son wanted to 
have the body, to bury it in his own fa.shion ; this was the first <iuarrcl. The 
cldc.st got the head, went eastward, and became the father of the cunning Chinese, 
riic .second was content with the limbs of the decca.scd. lie left his home and 
settled where the enormous deserts allowed his posterity, the Mongols, room enough 
to move about. The youngest took the breast and the stomach ; and from him 
arc de.sccnded the people of Tibet, who in daily intercourse arc distinguished by 
good nature, frankness, and cordial feeling, in war by valour and courage. 

Vambery has endeavoured to turn the Turkic languages to account for gaining 
a knowledge of their earlier culture in the way which has borne valuable results 
tor the Aryan races. If the Turkish word for winter is derived from one mcjuiing 
a " snow storm ” ; if “ cold ” and “ wind ” .spring from the same radical syllable, and 
original words arc found for snow-.shocs and elks, we cannot put the original 
home of the Turks very far to the south. We must look for it about the .sources 
of the Angara and YciiLssei, the^Irty.sh and the Ob. There is no Turki.sh word 
for sea or river. Flesh was the chief diet, millet the chief grain ; rice and sor- 
ghum arc cxj'rcsscd by borrowed words. Metal-working was probably riot familiar 
to the ancient Turks ; perhaps they got it first from the Finnish-Ugrian Altai 
people, to whom have been a.scribcd the numerous so-called Chude mines. The 
naifies for lead and bronze are borrowed from the Mongols. 

* The root-stock of the Turkic races, when we first catch sight of itt stands 
1)ctwcen Finnish-Ugrian stocks in the north and Persian in the .south, though 
further north than in later timis. We meet with the name Kirghis in Chinese 
reports more than looo years old, from a corner of Southern Siberia on the 
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Ycnissci. Thence they migrated in the seventeenth century to Lakes Issik-kul 
and Balkash. By amalgamation with Buriats, Cossacks, and fragments of other 
tribes, and by their own growth, they have become a nation of three millionsj 
covering the steppe from the Pamir to Siberia, and from the Oural to the fninticr 
of Mongolia. It is probable that tlic traffic from Perm, ihiit in the first century, 
went up the Irtysli into the steppe, by the road, alternative to that by way of the 
Caspian, which crossed the Middle Ourals at the Pass of Perm, ultimately 
bending soutli over the Altai, brought elements of Ugrian culture ; while Iranian 
influences show themselves strongly in the words for God, saints, spirits, magic. 
In later times the reaction of the Turkic races on the Persians is shown by the 
Persian language in matters connected with cattle-breeding, war, and chivalry. 
The relations on either side are not confined to the post-Islamic contact between 
Turks and Persians. The Magyars split off before that; yet Iranic traces arc 
found in their language just as isolated Turkish words are found in old Iranian. 
To the Byzantines the Turks appeared just like the Kirghises or Turcomans whom 
we now know — a warlike nomad race of horsemen, divided into tribes and 
fiimilics, of hardy and simple manners. If to this we add the evidence from the 
present life and historical action of the 'Purks, we see before us a thoroughly 
nomadic race, the vast majority of which wandered from time immemorial on the 
broad grassy and rushy lowlands of Western Asia from the Altai to the Volga, 
with their herds of horses, sheep, and camels, lived only upon milk and the meat 
and fat of animals, and dressed in their skins. Driven chiefly to the south by 
the love of roaming, this restless race was ever trying to break out of the zone of 
steppes by dint of collisions with the sedentary Iranians. We arc justified in 
asking whether this western brancli of the Oural-Altaic stock did not at first have 
a powerful effect upon national movements extending even far into liurope. 
Similarly we fancy the Mongols in the north-cast of the same region of the earth ; 
once more intimately connected with the Turkic peoples, pressing forward toward 
the south in common with them either from the original seats mentioned above, 
or from others in the same latitude, but further east ; and separating after long 
companionship. 

Two details aid in the characterisation of the people once settled here — the 
mode of burial and the metal-work of the so-called Chude graves. Pallas was 
long ago struck by the likeness between the stone sepulchres on the Yenisei and 
the “ heathen's beds " of Germany. There arc dolmens and stone-circles ; on the 
Irtysh only stone-heaps. In these, copper articles have been found in great 
quantity — spear-heads, arrow-heads, daggers, axes, knives, houscliold implements, 
and, especially on the Irtysh, gold ornaments in large masses. On the Yenisei 
too are found copper implements, very like those from the Irtysh ; but generally 
of a more artistic character. One main root of this industry lies, moreover, west 
of the Yenisei ; the Chude mines, worked by unknown races on the Altai moun- 
tains. These point to a primitive but extensive and brisk industry. The gold 
and copper of the Chude graves on the Irtysh can most easily liavc been obtained 
hence. Iron was unknown. The pickaxes were of copper, the hammers of long, 
round, v%ry hard stones, with a groove in them, no doubt for attaching the stone 
by a leather thong to the wooden handle. The skeleton of a miner lias been 
found, with a leather bag beside it full of gold-bcaiing ochreous clay. Where the 
rock is loose, shafts 5 and 6 fathoms deep have been sunk. 
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Among the Kurgans of South-West Siberia no masonry is found ; but corpses 
are protected by roughly hewn or unhewn birch stems laid beside and over 
them. The skeletcftis lie with the head to the east. With the body are laid 
piece’s of the funeral victim — the tail for adults, the shoulder-blade for children ; 
they lie at the head, on the breast, or on the right or left side of the corpse. 
Weapons and ornaments, occasionally found, arc poor ; the former of bone or iron, 
the latter of bone, polished quartz, paste, or copper. Remains of earthenware 
arc rare ; one vessel of birchwood has been found. Remains of woven fabrics 
occur. The copper is cast, bronze is entirely absent. The mounds arc circular, 
20 to 30 feet in diameter, and as a rule only 18 inches to 3 feet high, wholly of 
heaped -up earth. Many are crowned with stone figures, or babas, the drapery 
of which seems to be Mongol. Pallas traced the stone figures with a Mongol 
cast of •countenance, holding a pot with both hands in front of them, from the 
Dnieper and Donetz to the Kuban and Terek. In the Volga district they arc 
scarce, become more common on the Irtysh, and turn up again in numbers on the 
^^Miisci. Near Smeinogorsk an octagonal tumulus has been found containing the 
corpse of a hor.se near a rectangular one with a human corpse, both within stone 
circles. 


<5 13. THE MONGOLS AND THE TURKIC RACES 

r)rv.ss, ornament, anti weapoiis—Callle- breeding, agriculture, irrigation — Hunting nntl fi.sliing — Diet — 'I'ent, 
liouse, and town — Industry, trade-centres aiul trade-rout c.s-ro.sit ion of women; the ; polygamy; 
pt>lyaiidry ; celibacy; bringing -up of children — Divisitm of property — The family and tlie tribe ; tlie 
liorde ; relations of dependence- -Chieftairv.s life — Depciitlcnt Mongols — (Chinese policy in -Mongolia, 
Ru.ssiaii in 'rurkestan. 

Moncoi. and Turk ori'^inally got their clothing-materials from their lierds. 
In later times trade has been always more and more introducing woven materials ; 
native industry has learnt to imitate them, and on the one side Chinese, on the 
other Persian, fashion has materially altered them. Only in tribes so conservative 
as the Cossack Kirghiscs is ihe glo.ssy skin of a foal, wnth the tail left on, used as 
an overcoat. Almost as simple is the felt gowm which the 'J'saidarn Mongols, 
men and w’omen, wear next the skin, supplemented only in w'inter by a hide. 
Leather breeches are common liere, but rare w’ith the Turkomans. Originally 
the dress of the nomads show'cd few- gradations ; rich and poor w'orc like garments 
of like stuff. This similarity of clothing, the uniform of an entire tribe like the 
Kara-Kirghis, gives a certain effect of solidity^ imposing to an outsider. Ihc 
Usbek, though in many respects he has become like his Aryan neighbour, still 
Sticks to coarse strong materials, but has in many cases been seduced into loud 
colours ; while the Kara-Kalpak drapes himself in uniform biowm. So the riding 
nomad keeps to tighter clothes, w’hile the settlers incline to bunched and floating 
robes favoured by Mussulman custom. 

• The khalat and the high conical sheep-skin caj) arc spread throughout 
Cc'ntral Asia. The khalat is a caftan like a dressing-gowm, of linen in Summer, 
in winter of fur, wadded material, or felt. The winter khalats of rich men arc 
usually of \vhite felt, lined and'^bordcred w-ith costly fur. Women also w'car the 
khalat when they go out, but not girt like the men. They hide their faces with 
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the lappet. To wear them inside out is a sign of mourning. Tibetans, Tangutes, 
and Tsaidam Mongols leave the right breast and arm uncovered in spite of the 
ungenial climate, wishing thus outwardly to resemble Buddha, Poor people 
instead of the khalat wear in winter next the body a fur coat with sleeves ; in 
summer a white jacket recalling the tunic of the Chinese. Wherever Chinese 
trade has made its way their blue cotton fabrics have spread. The chapan of the 
Turcomans is like the khalat^ and is mostly made of the thin striped materials^ 
from China and Bokhara. In war it is worn only reaching to the knee ; in 
winter two or three arc found one over another, and thus we find it as far as the 
Bashkirs. In the warm season women may be seen going about in long smocks 
and barefoot. The women’s garment in the Southern yXltai called chegedek is 
peculiar. In summer it is worn in place of the smock, in winter over the fur. 
It is mostly made of blue material, and is cut rather like a dress coat. The 
sleeves are purely ornamental, the arms passing through slits beneath them, as 
in the gowns worn by undergraduates at Cambridge. 'Fhis garment is trimmed 
round with red ribbon, and fastened at the neck with two buttons of red glass. 
Leather cloaks for wet weather are also worn in the Altai. Felt stockings form 
part of the winter clothing, and over them clouts are wound round the shins. 
Felt hats, usually without brim, arc worn in summer instead of the lamb’s wool 
caps, large enough to be used as ])illows. Among the half or wholly settled tribes 
of the Crimea, the men’s dress is partly Little Russian, partly Circassian, their 
only distinction being the high cap with its crown stuffed with wool. Women 
wear wide trousers over the long smocks open in front, a coat also long and 
open in front, and a sliort -sleeved Turkish jacket. The dress is completed by 
a belt with a heavy buckle. A costume identical on the whole is found among 
people of I'urkish race all over Asia Minor and Syria. The favourite material 
for the upi>er clothing is the striped silk of the country, heavy stuffs with gold 
worked in being especially po})ular. The Mohammedan races of Central Asia 
button their upi)er clothing from right to left, the Buddhists from left to right. 

Where the men shave the whole head — and among Mussulmans long hair is 
a sign of laxity in religion — the style of hairdressing is naturally sim])lc. Even 
among nomads the green fillet of the emir and tlic white turban of the kadji are 
seen, especially in Asia Minor and in the countries on the nca'thcrn border of the 
Black Sea. In winter the mode in which the hair is dressed is often the only 
means of distinguishing women from men. Among many tribes two plaits of 
hair are the distinction of women, girls wearing only one. Among the settled 
Tartars the w^'ornen like to be splendid in numerous plaits hanging down their 
backs, and as the money paid as dowry is often used for ornament, wives arc in 
general smarter than maids. The Kirghis women adorn their plaits with beads, 
shells, and copper buttons. The ends ought to hang down to the belt ; and so 
horse and other hairs are plaited in, and keys hung to them. Earrings arc also 
worn, in the case of rich Turcoman women as big as arm rings. Mongols wear 
their silver teacups, and other silver vessels, with amulets on the breast. Small 
red velvet caps, set with glittering metal or beads, and fantastic with hump> or 
wing-likfc excrescences, form another part of the head ornament, and Turcoman 
women wear silver combs with knots of red agate. The men arc specially fond 
of wearing coins in long chains under the khalat, poor people replace them by 
brass buttons sewn on. The “ hat of honour,” a sugar-loaf head-dress set with 
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beads, is retained as part of the Turcoman woman’s bridal finery ; and brides’ 
robes are often wonderfully rich in silks of the most costly kind worked with gold 
rfind silver. Cosmetic, by preference white lead, henna for staining the finger and 
toe nails, and gall dye for the eyebrows, have made their way from the harems to 
the wattle huts. Veiling the face is by no means universal even with Mussul- 
mans ; but in Turkestan they like 
veils of coarse horse -hair. The 

Mongols have a peculiar custom of 
boring the nasal septum and car- 
lobes in new-born children to pre- 
serve them from harm. In some 
hill villages of the Crim Tartars 

the skulls of • children laterally, so 
as to make the face disproportion- 

ately long, the head high, and the \ 

The nomad roams as an armed 
horseman. Thus he makes war 
and goes on plundering raids. He 
loves his weapons as his horse, and 
holds them in high esteem as heir- 
looms or as booty. Old weapons 
were largely represented in the 
plunder of Geok Tepe ; halberds, 

Persian iron helmets and suits of 
armour, old harquebuses, beside 
guns from Persian foundries and the 
newest magazine rifles. Even to 
our time the bow has been in use 

as the truest weapon of nomads, and iw n^mMu i ggMM 

the Parthian bowmen fall into line w PB 

with the Bashkirs who shot their 
arrows at Leipzig. Some forty 

j’cars ago, however, we find even MEM 

among the more distant tribes such 
as the Kara-Kirghis, the bow yield- 

ing to matchlocks of the fifteenth stomacher ami head-dress of the liishkir women. 

I • . ,1-^1 (.After Ujfalvy.) 

and sixteenth century model. 1 he 

value of the bow, however, lay in the stealthy noisclessne.ss of its discharge ; and 
for the sake of this the nomads retained it for hunting purposes even when they 
had firearms. So late as 1770 the Russian Government prohibited the use of 
guns by the Bashkirs. Hardly less may the spear rank as a nomad’s weapon. 
Pirdusi knew of the Cossacks as a race of spear-bearing robbers. The Turcomans 
Tiold festival combats like our mediaeval tournaments, in which the chamfiions tilt 
with blunt spears, protected from a thrust by several lay'crs of clothing and a 
mail -shirt over all. Uhlans and Cos.sacks arc oflshoots of genuine .soldiers of 
the steppe. Iron battleaxes, hatchet- or pickaxe-.shaped, for striking and throwing. 
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are fbund frequently in the ground in South Russia, where innumerable Tartar 
inroads have surged across. Beside the bow, the sling is used by the Yograis of 
North Thibet as a favourite long-range weapon. The Mongolian and Tibetan* 
guns arc of Chinese manufacture. The powder is ignited by a match, more 
rarely by a flint, and a rest, often made from a pair of antelope’s horns, forms 
part of the weapon. Cattle-breeding is an impulse to roaming, and for those 
who have grown up for centuries in a nomad life it has an attraction which , 
nothing in husbandry can rival. Under the most peaceful conditions the agri- 
culture of the steppe is far inferior to its pastoral life. The Russian .settlers in 



A Tibetan haniiiebus. (After Rockhill. ) 

Transbaikalia have become just as pastoral as their Buriat 
neighbours, even where the soil is adapted to tillage, for they 
like roaming ho less than the others. In another way cattle- 
breeding is favourable to unrest, for cattle-lifting is the greatest 
cause of tribal feuds. The chief object of the nomad’s toil and care is his beast ; 
and accordingly, when people meet, the first enquiry is after the health of the 
cattle, that of the owner only coming afterwards, or as the Kirghis formula has it : 
“ How arc your oxen and how arc you ? ” Domestic animals represent floating 
capital. A wealthy Kirghis of the Upper Irtysh lends his beasts at usury of 
lOO per cent. Ownerless herds, or even such as have run wild, are the natural 
reverse side. Early in the ’seventies when Prjevalsky was staying to the soutli 
of the Yellow Riv'cr, there were numerous herds of camels, oxcti, and sheep 
run wild, the owners having fallen, two years before, in the Dungan insurrection. 
The abandonment of cattle-breeding .sealed the downfall of many Siberian tribes. 
The mountains of Central Asia afford fine pasturage, which even the agric7,il- 
turfsts stek with their flocks in the dry season. The rice-growers of MazcR^ 
derail make their way in .summer to the foot of Demavend, and the hu.sbandmcn 
of Laar to the plateau of Ujan. The small amount of snow allovVs the herdsmen 
to go high, and even in winter animals find food on the I’amir. But when the 
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return to warmer regions is barred by other tribes, great M’ant often prevails 
among the Pamir Kirghises. Their herds of yaks and sheep are but just enough 
.to feed and clothe this poor and therefore often predatory population. 

'Strong long-necked horses arc found in enormous numbers on the steppe. 
I'or Mongols and Turcomans riding is not a luxury ; even the Mongol shepherds 
tend their flocks on horseback. Children arc taught to ride in early youth ; and 
the boy of three years old often takes his first riding-les.sons on a .safe child’s 
saddle, and makes quick progress. Among the Tekkes, loose woollen schabraques 
with a special head-dress of wool or silk arc usual. In the Russian official reports 
an establishment of fifteen horses, three cow.s, and twenty-eight sheep is sjiecified 
as the minimum for a Kirghis family of five souls. There are, no doubt, poorer 
nomads, even in the district of Scmipalatinsk ; but the number of horses cannot 
well be brought lower. The custom of poor men hiring cattle from the rich 



liiishkir ]>ows and nrrows, said to have l)een picked up on the field of Leipzig — one-eighth real size. 

(Leipzig Must'uin of Kihnology. ) 


extends most and most frequently to horses. In East Turkestan the camel retires 
into the background ; and only in the Tarim district are horses altogether lack- 
ing. The Kalmucks of the southern Volga district come to market in the spring 
with herds of 1000 horsc.s. Herds of mares with their foals arc as necessary to 
every Kirghis family, with a view to the prci^aration of koumiss, as a saddle- 
horse to the Mongol ; and hence the pastures which first come to light with the 
disappearance of the snow, and later on the best pastures, are reserved for the 
horses. Grasses and herbs suited to horses occupy but a small space in the long 
enumerations of the meadow flora highly prized by the nomads ; but include the 
choicest kinds. Much mortality among cattle has arisen from the fact that the 
best pastures have been trampled by horses. I'his preference has a deep-seated 
basis, for life would be impossible on the steppe without horses. For covering 
wide reaches of waterless desert the swift and enduring horse is much fitter than 
the ponderous camel, which often needs rest. Another advantage of the horse 
<^1 the steppe is the easy way in which he becomes used to F.psom salts in his 
’water. The Turcomans on the Persian frontier breed lhoroughbreds,,which by 
Jong attention have become fine, long-legged, small-headed, lasting, and fast, 
jenghis Khan’s fleet horse, on which the hero rode in twenty-four hours from 
Ordos to the Koko-Nor, lives in story. The horse makes possible for the nomad 
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certain enjoyments which he passionately pursues. Catching with the lasso is a 
sport to which the more enterprising urge each other. If a particular horse is to 
be caught out of the herd, the catcher on a fresh courser prelsses, noose in hand, 
into the herd, which may number 200, 500, even 1000 head. The horses make 
way, but the animal which is wanted tries to hide among them as soon as he secs 
the object in view. At last, however, he breaks away. The Kalmuck approaches 
his prey as close as possible. Across country goes the chase, over hill and level, 
through bush and briar. At length the fugitive is overtaken, and the noose flics 
over his neck ; but he is yet far from captured. The line often breaks, and the 
pursuer has to stoop to the earth, at full gallop, to pick up the slip-knot again. 
When the hunted animal is at last so exhausted that he stops, the Kalmuck leaps 
from his horse to the ground and tries to approach the struggling creature. 
Meanwhile other riders come up, approach cautiously on foot from both sides, and 
try simultaneously to catch the horse by the cars. If they succeed, the halter is 
put on without much difficulty. Morse-racing is very popular. The Tekkc 
'rurcomans used to race from Gcok Tepe to Kizil Arvat, nearly one hundred miles 
at a heat. The winner got twelve camels, the second eight, and so on. 

I 3 rceding in its various branches is unevenly distributed according to soil and 
climate ; also according to tribe and custom. We find horses bred by preference 
among the Kara-Kalpaks north of the Kuen range, cattle on the jaxartes and 
in the Oxus Delta, sheep among the neighbouring Kirghises. The latter arc 
richer in herds than the Turcomans in the proportion of fifty, sometimes even 
one hundred, to one. Twenty-five sheep to a tent is the rule, besides two or 
three horses, an ox, and a camel. Among the Tibetan herdsmen horses are lew, 
and the yaks and sheep take the place of camels and oxen. 

Wherever the \\ intcrs arc hard, cattle do less well than the other animals that 
pasture on the steppe, as they find it hardest to scrape their food clear of snow, 
rhey arc also inferior to camels, horses, and sheep in their power of going without 
water, licsides their flesh, the chief use of them is that, like the camels, they can 
carry burdens. Ox-caravans are a mode of transport which in the Volga steppes 
has held its own even beside the steam-horse. Cow’s milk is not liked, as the 
real koumiss cannot be made from it. We find cattle-breeding in a better position 
in those tracts where in summer the herds can be driven into the mountains, as 
in Kohistan, in the Altai, in the Bashkir districts of the Oural. Butter is made 
both by Mongols and Tibetans in a fiishion that renders it unpalatable to 
Kuropcans. The butter of several days is collected with all its impurities and 
rolled into a ball, so that it soon becomes rancid. It is hardly to its advantage 
that it is an article of trade, with the Tibetans indeed a medium of exchange, like 
brick ” tea ; for in that case it has passed through many hands before it comes 
to table, and is correspondingly enjoyable. “ Our Tibetan muleteers,” says 
Kreitncr, “often carried their supply of butter in the hairy pockets of their 
travelling-furs. When we stopped at an inn they just put their hand into their 
pocket, and threw a handful of sticky butter into the steaming tea.” Cheese, dried 
in small balls for keeping, is especially popular with Turcomans. ^ 

The rfiost impcjrtant articles of clothing arc provided by the sheep, which in 
number exceed all the other domestic animals of the nomads. Flocks of 2000 
owned by one person are no rarity in the southern Turcoman steppes. In many 
parts of Tibet and Mongolia sheep alone use the pastures ; and a flock of sheep 
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for slaughter is one of the most necessary possessions of a Kirghis community. 
On rich j^astures the sheep develops his fat tail, the dainty of every Kirghis meal ; 
in poor districts the* animal is smaller, but his fleece better. The Tibetan sheep 
is large and horned, with coarse wool. He can cover large distances with a load 
of 25 lbs. Pundit Nain Singh, in 1 873, transported all his baggage from Ladak 
to Ldiassa on twenty-five sheep. 

The regular beast of burden of the Asiatic steppes is the two-humped or 
Bactrian camel, the most valuable beast that the true nomad has. His frequent 
occurrence is always a sign of prosperity. In the east, especially in Daurien, 
where winters arc longer and pasture less good than in the west, the camel is 
smaller. He is not found in Tibet, and less often in East than in West Mongolia ; 
and he is poorly represented in East Turkestan. He not only carries burdens, 
but draws waggons. Camel -waggons convey travellers from Urga to Kalgan 
and Uliassutai. Camel’s hair is used to make cords, wherewith tents are tied up 
and baggage fastened on. The Kirghis women wrap their children in the winter 
luiir of the camel, a wonderfully soft natural felt. In China, within the Great 
Wall, only Mongols use the camel as a beast of burden. Bcc-kccping is a great 
iiulustry of the Bashkirs in the southern Oural district, and the Kalmucks on the 
Lower Volga. C'astren derives the name Bashkir from it. 

Agriculture and pastoral life on the steppe dcinai]ding quite different modes 
of living, the Turcomans, and they alone, have already been driven by the desire 
for bread to institute a division of labour among members of the family ; so that 
the division into ChomrUy settled, and Chorva^ wandering, runs right through. 
Loss of their herds turns Turcomans into husbandmen, but the acquisition of rich 
herds of oxen and camels seldom turns husbandmen into breeders of cattle. The 
members of one family, even own brothers, often thus pursue different callings. 
In poor provinces cattle-breeding stands on an insecure basis, and the nomad is 
compelled to seize the other support, agriculture. The deep dislike of the Kirghiscs 
for agriculture has long ceased to be felt by the Turcoman. To him, among his 
own people, the division into herdsmen and husbandmen is quite familiar. The 
poor man tills the ground, the rich breeds cattle. When the cattle find only reeds 
and thorny shrubs, as on the Tarim, agriculture, of which the germ was there 
already, steps in and overcomes even serious difficulties. Thus the people by the 
Lob-Nor, who cannot live by their small sheep, cultivate their bit of wheat near 
("harkhalyk, more than a day’s journey from the lake. The plough has spread from 
Russia and China, perhaps also from Persia. The other implements arc of wood, 
and very simple, as the cut on next page shows. Heyfeldcr found one small iron 
ploughshare in the ruins of Dingil Tepe. The environs of Geok Tepc astonished 
the Russians by their careful terracing and irrigation works. The country far 
and wide around the Turcoman settlements was sow n with well-kept vineyards 
and orchards and mulberry plantations all about. The Usbek follow’s the plough 
as steadily as he w^ent to work to found his sovereignty in Khiva, in spite of all 
the Persian slaves wdiom he compels to work for him, and sells his superfluous 
cc#rn. The Kirghises of Kuldja have become capital growx^rs of cotton in the 
school of the Chinese. In East Turkestan the population, prepoiidcrantl)f Turkish, 
is reckoned expert in agriculture. The Jataks or armed Kirghiscs have taken to 
husbandry and have become docile labourers to Russian farmers.. In Mongolia 
^^gain agriculture did not w^ait for the invasion of the Chinese, wdth their sedulous 
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industry availing itself of every economical possibility, to flourish in the frontier 
districts and the oases. The Chinese annals, always unfavourable to the Mongols, 
speak in quite early times of ci\ iliscd or tame Mongols, \vh6 grow millet. The, 
old custom of making tsiimba implies the existence of corn, cultivated for ‘that 
very purjjose bj' slaves or poor people on the land of Mongol princes, even with 
the aid of artificial irrigation. Had it not been ncccs.sary to protect the fruits of 
toil from robbers knowing enough to find the most artfully covered pits, this little 
culture would have been more frequent. The Dungan insurrection, by cutting 
off for a long time the importation of corn, forced many Tsaidam Mongols to 
take to agriculture. But the Chinese immigration first imparted a powerful and 
lasting impulse. The principal crops are wheat, oats, and millet, but a good deal 
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of land is under poppies. In North Mongolia, although agriculture begins to be 
difficult, since, owing to the frosts of laic s[)ring, sowing cannot begin till the end 
of May or even the beginning of June, and although autumn frosts often damage 
the harvest, it has already spread to the west of the Kiakhta and Kalgan road. 
In the wretchedly watered country, wells first made by the Mongols for their 
herds have jjassed to the advantage of the husbandman. « 

Throughout Central Asia, outside the mountains, fertile districts arc situated 
only where artificial irrigation is possible. Thus human industry and inventive- 
ness have turned whole countries like the plains of the Middle Zarafshan into a 
flourishing garden. Between Penjkand and the Karakul Lake one may count eighty- 
five main channels with a collective length of more than 1500 miles, not counting 
the innumer.ible transverse ditches. Where the fertilizing moisture is broiaght the 
soil is highly jaroductivc. Throughout the Turcoman territory agriculture exi.^s 
only as fsir as the Attrek and the Gurgeni .send moisture. Attempts at it outside" 
this favoured tract produce only uncertain harvests. The depth of the snow in 
winter and the amount of the spring rains in the “ rainy country ” are watched 
with painful anxiety, for upon them it depends whether plenty will prevail or 
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famine appear. In about every generation famines of the most devastating kind 
occur, sweeping away thousands. Only the rnountain-iands arc plenleously 
^watered by nature •, and then on the Upper Zarafshati tlie Waslian Valley is 
richly cultivated in arable and pasture. Certain portions of the Altai are no less 
well tilled. Even in the interior of the Ordos country wells arc dug, round which 
the herds crowd, often stretching further than the eye can reach, and again between 
this and the Dalai-Nor. The nomads visit them at stated times and in regulated 
'succession, on their marches from their winter quarters to the summer pastures. 
Many erections of this kind, dating from a better period, show careful construction 
and keeping up. The sardoha of Chil-Gumbez, on the road from Karshi and 
burdalyk to Merv is a dome-shaped edifice, with a cistern built of baketl tiles, 
and surrounded with a mud wall, that animals may not fall into it. Ev-ery winter 
the Illibai Turcomans, who roam on the steppe, fill the sardoba to the top with 
snow, and the. resulting water keeps fresh all summer and autumn. 

Destruction of the forests is a necessary consequence of life in the steppe. 
It did not always offer the same unbroken tracts of i)asturc as to-day. Now over 
large districts the only fuel is the dried dung of camels, or yet more of 

cattle. The older Russian ordnance maps show areas of forest still spreading for 
miles in the Orenburg government. The nomad at least leaves the grove in which 
lie has rested some repose to make fresh growth ; but the husbandman carries 
things further ; and the Chinaman, using ashes for manure, and wood for building 
and firing, all this with his reckless restless energy, is the greatest foe imaginable 
io the steppe forest. 

Hunting, even where by the precepts of Islam the game cannot be used for 
food, is carried on as an exciting sport ; in many cases, especially in the north of 
the Central Asiatic Khanates, in the Persian style. In the liands of the more 
vigorous Turk it has assumed the character of a bracing training for war. The 
'rurcomans keep a breed of long-haired Persian greyhounds, and in front of many 
houses the falcon sits on his perch. At Dingil-Tcpe pco])lc kept owls tethered 
beside their dwellings. The difficult task of training birds for the chase forms a 
lucrative occupation for poor people ; a well-broken eagle or falcon being often 
valued by the Turcomans at two horses or six camels. The Bashkirs are famous 
trainers of falcons, sparrow hawks, even eagles, which they sell at a high j)ricc to 
the Kirghiscs. How favourite a diversion hunting is with the Mongol princes 
was learnt by Prjevalsky in the Ala- Shan mountains, where the Audmn- reserved 
to himself all stag-hunting over the wide territory. Hunting also ])rovides certain 
articles in demand for trade ; musk and young stags’ antlers, which arc brought 
in quantities to Kalgan from Northern and Western Mongolia, play a great part in 
the Chinese pharmacoj^ceia. Poor people also dig up rluibarb, liquorice, — which 
exists cvci\ in the sandy salt desert of Kusupchi, — and other roots which have a 
jdace in the extensive list of drugs used by their medicine-men and the Chinese. 

The dwellers on the Lob-Nor are as dependent on their fishery as many 
hyj)crborcans. All is well if the catch in summer is j^lentiful, and a sufficient 
•'^tt)re can be laid up for the winter ; but if this is not the case, the people starve 
in winter. At the .same time their appliances for this necessary business arc 
e xtremely simple, often inadequate. On Lake Zaisang the Kirghiscs devote 
themselves with notable success to fi.shing with neks, and on the Lower O.xus and 
the Sea of Aral the Kara-Kalpaks live chiefly on the fish they catch in their 
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threat boats up to ten tons burden. On a yet larger scale fishing is carried on 
by certain Turcoman tribes on the Caspian coast, especially about Kindcrlin Bay 
aiul Alexander Bay, where they work with harpoons and hooks. Even caviare of 
moderate quality is prepared here. The coast Turcomans meet their wfntcr 
requirements by salting and drying the fish, boiling it in fish-oil, covering it with 
bladder, or bur}'ing it. The rotation of industry practised by the people on the 
Tarim is significant ; they fish their ponds out, then let them dry or drain them ; 
and when reeds have grown, as they soon do, drive in the sheep. In the Oural 
and Emba districts, the rivers, though rich in fish, arc hardly used by pure 
nomads, so that the Cossacks were able peaceably to take possession of the 
streams and as much country as commanded a view of them. Boats arc found 
naturally only in quite limited districts. On the Lob-Nor and the Tarim Jiarrow 
dug-outs are made from poplar sterns. The lodkas of the Kirghiscs on Lake 
Zaisang, twice as large and heightened with planks, may owe their existence to 
Russian stimulus ; while the craft of the fishing Turcomans on the Caspian are 
built after Persian models. 

In the diet, meat is far from [)laying the part which the often excessive extent 
of the herds might lead us to expect. The soknui^ a carouse held by the 
Kirghiscs when the cattle arc slaughtered for the winter provision, at which great 
quantities of moat are eaten, cannot give a standard for the daily life of the 
nomads, who prefer to content themselves with such cattle as die, or as they can 
steal, in order not to reduce the number of their herds. Meat is boiled or steamed, 
seldom roasted, though smoking is known. The Turcomans mostly cat meat 
only at festivals. Vambery considers that the Arab deserves more than the Turk 
to b'j called a flesh-eater, though the latter may have well earned the name he 
has among all his neighbours as an immoderate cater. He has no form of nourish- 
ment so concctUrated as the Arab has in his dates. Besides this, life in the steppe is 
itself prov'oeative of hunger. Milk products are more consumed than milk, though 
milk itself is less used than curds, cheese, and, especially among Mongols and 
'Pibetans, butter. Yogurt and txiran or arag^ various kinds of highly sour milk 
with its fatty constituents, and kiirniy little balls of dried milk, often the only 
means of sweetening the water with its bitter salts, or forming with lumps of 
meat the bulauiik in use as far as the Tartars of the Volga, extend from the 
Himalaya to Asia Minor. Further, there is koumiss, known also in Tibet, the 
diigau of the Mongols, despised by Turcomans and Kara-Kalpaks. Some have 
wrongly regarded koumiss as so characteristically Turkish that the mention of it 
among the Huns has sufficed t(; place their Turkish origin l>eyG;nd doubt. In 
the way of vegetable food, millet, which takes to a poor soil, is chiefly eaten ; and 
trade has brought in rice from the south, wheat from the north. The Turcomans, 
in the neighbourhood of Persia especially, ha\’c long been used to flour, and bake 
unleavened bread like that of the Jews, and hard pastry for keeping. The 
Mongol’s national tsamba is a stiff dough made of corn roasted and coarsely 
ground. Where Chinese civilization prevails, that is especially in Mongolia and 
Tibet, tea has become a necessary of life. Here it takes the form of “ brick ” tea, 
used also as currency, and the cost of it, so long as it went from China as far as 
Jk'iltistan and Ladak, was beyond the reach of many. Boiled with salt and butter, 
it is often rather a soup than a beverage. India is with success attempting to 
place its tea, in a similar form, upon the Central Asiatic market. With many 
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dishes wild fruits and roots are mixed, which the women and children gather in 
quantities. The berries of the kharmik {Nitraria Schobari), form part almost of 
the daily diet of the Tsaidam Mongols. 

Opium smoking has extended in Mongolia in proportion to the increase of 
immigrants from China desirous to escape the laws in force against growing 
poppies and making opium. The Mongols chew tobacco and smoke it out of 
little Chinese pipes. The Kalmucks of the Volga use luiropean pipes, with a 
"cover to keep them alight in a steppe storm. 

The house of the nomad is the tent ; and in the Turkic dialect the same word 
cxi>resscs both. The locality changes, but the shape, the material, the fittings, 
are constant. We shall not be far wrong if we reckon the ordering of the tent, 
identical from the earliest times, among the disciplinary forces in the life of 
the nomad. Each person and each thing has his and its fixed old established 
position. Hence the quick and orderly way in which camp is formed and struck, 
tents repitched and rearranged. Hence also the amount of space which in the 
sensible Turcoman tents has struck I^uropcans with astonishment. In an average 
Kirgliis tent there is room for forty persons by day, twenty by night. Utensils, 
weapons, and stores, hang or lie around on the walls and posts. The men lie 
dow n b)" the door of the tent, w liere the hcartli, the stores, the weapons, arc to be 
guarded. To the left of the entrance arc the women and cln'ldrcn, with the male 
servants opposite. It is unheard of for any one to change his place without orders 
save on the most urgent grounds. It is ow'ing to this strict order alone that a 
lent with all its contents can be ])ackcd up and loaded in an hour's time. 

The standing body of the tent, where wood is to be had, is a wooden frame 
capable of being taken to pieces. At the top is a rail upon wOiich rest a number 
of spars, conxerging like the spokes of a wliecl. In the Mongol tent these arc 
straight, but in the Kirghis tent they take a parabolic curve, which causes it to 
be reckoned the firmest in a wind. The whole frame is surrounded xvith a band 
(^f webbing often prettily designed, which keei)s the parts firmly together, then 
co\ ered with a mantle made of sundry pieces of felt, which overlap at the ends, and 
are tied together with ropes of camel’s hair. Poor people have to replace this by 
a cover of boiled birclvbark. Next there is an outer covering of rush-ma ting, 
which again is wound round and made tight with a band of webbing. A wooden 
frame hung with folding doors forms the entrance ; but a carj)ct often takes the 
place of the door or is supplementary to it. The tent-cover may be shifted for 
\cntilation and light, or to allow smoke to escai^e. This cover with Turcomans 
is usually red, »with the Tibetans black ; but this difference of colour has no 
ccuincction with the prefix kara^ black, in names like Kara-Kirghis, Kara-Kalpak, 
Kara - Tangute. Among the true nomads |)rospcrity docs not show^ itself in 
better equipment, but in increased number of tents ; but among the Tartars of 
the Upper Yius country, where cattle arc few, the tent resembles the cattle- 
yaourt, and in wdntcr the earth-hut of the North Asiatic peoples. Among very 
poor races like the Kalmucks of the Altai, the lowx'r tent-frame entirely disappears, 
‘Uttl the inhabitants live under the roof, wdiich shelters them at a pinch — the 
germ as it were of the great tent. The poor people who live on the Tarim have 
reed-huts, retaining .something of the tent-nature, inasmuch as the filling of reeds 
between the corner-posts is quite loose, like a tent-cover, and there arc no w^alls 
nor any closer fastening in the whole hut. Such, too, are the w^ooden winter- 
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y(wnrts of the Kizil Tartars on the Upper Chulym, who are nomad in summer. 
The Tibetan nomads live in a square yaonrt of black felt made of yak's hair, and 
sleep on skins. The more insecure existence is, the mere wretched are the 
dwellings. Among those Tangutes who hide all their property and stores under- 
ground, there is little in the tents but skins and ordure. 

The variety of the seasons is reflected in tlie c thing of the tents. Perhaps 
only those who live within the Arctic Circle feel the joy of spring like the 
dwellers on the steppe. With a temperature for months together below freezing- 
point, yaourts with their felt covering arc very draughty, and it is hard to keep 
warm even wrapi)ed in fur, beside the smouldering fire. Hence the Tekke 
Turcomans have holes in the ground near the tents which in winter are spread 
with felt and carpets, and kept warm with little fires, while in summer they arc 
cool. During a storm in winter the fire in the tent has to be put out. Then, 
too, extra pegs and dcniblc ropes can hardly hold the tent firm. From the 
middle of March to the middle of April, a season named from tlie lambing of the 
sheep and the foaling of the marcs, the outer tent-coverings are gradually removed. 
Soon after this follows the striking and packing of the tents, essentially the 
w^omen’s work. Towards the end of October the winter-tent is made ready bj^ 
winding with strong camcl's-hair ropes and doubling the felt cover. 

Great as is the order in the yaourts, the cleanliness is small. Nomads, as a 
rule, arc not cleanly, especially in wild regions where water is scarce, and where 
in all seriousness the proverb says that God is not gracious to men who have no 
vermin about them. 

The transition from tent to house comes about through the middle term of 
the wretched earth-hut, which the Mongol, who is loo poor for a herdsman, 
constructs near his couple of fields ; and, further, through the store-huts and 
winter-huts of the semi - nomads. Wealthy Mongols or Kirghis princes may 
sometimes build houses after a (fliinesc or Russian pattern, in addition to their 
tents ; but these arc something quite inorganic and extraneous. In Mongolia 
and Tibet the tribes which are permanently settled build square houses of sun- 
dried clay bricks with small cavernous rooms in stories receding as they go 
up, and flat roofs. Not till we reach the wooded regions of Southern Ladak and 
Paltistan do wc come across wooden houses with pitched roofs. It is curious to 
.see how the circular form of the tent is preserved in the hexagonal huts of the 
Altai Kalmucks who have become settled. The flat Tibetan houses with their 
window openings distributed irregularly about the wall, of a monotonous grey 
colour, and in the agricultural districts surrounded with an embankpient of manure, 
.suit the bare landscape c.xcellcntly ; a village can often hardly be distinguished 
from a group of broken rocks. Naturally single farms arc here more common 
than groups of houses. On the flat roofs the Tibetans spread their harve.st to 
dry, and pray before a little statue of Buddha for a blessing and increase on their 
family and goods. In the winter, too, they warm themselves in the sun there. 

The hearth is sunk in tlic bare ground of the floor. Only people of means 

possess low tables, and tw'o or tliree leathern mattresses near the hearth, where tjic 

ladies sit. Chairs and stools arc unknown. Among the smaller nomad tribes, 

ever in dread of hostile attacks, the better part of the property, together with an 
iron safe for provisions, is hidden underground ; which makes them look even 
poorer than they arc. 
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The ancients knew of nomads in the Scythian plains, Agathyrsi and 
Sauromatae, who lived in waggons,’ and whom they called Ilamaxobii. Towards 
the end of last century Pallas found the Kundurofsky Tartars, an eastern branch 
oT the Nogays, just thinking of changing their basket-like felt tents, which in their 
niigi‘‘'dion were loaded upon arabas or two-wheeled carts, drawn, even at a trot, 
by small light fleet oxen, for the composite tents of the Kirghiscs and Kalmucks. 

The yion^oX ynonrts frequently stand singly or in scattered groups, while the 
Kirghises never settle without founding their aouL In the same way the North 
'ribetans, thinly strewn as they arc, roam and dwell at times in little hordes of 
ten tents or so. Larger permanent localities and towns are naturally only to be 
found among half-settled nomads. Thus the Kara - Kalpaks live temporaril}" 
at Chimbai in the Oxus Delta, the permanent population of which consists of 
traders, priests, and craftsmen. The famous old names of towns in the Oxus 
ilistrict arc Iranian ; but there arc also old Turkish names for smaller places in 
this region, indicating that even in early times Turks were settled among the 
Iranic population. Names of this kind are in part referable to the old residences 
of tribal chiefs, as we find to this day among the Mongols. Sites like Urga arc 
at least permanent for a long time, though not towns in our sense, but as Regel 
says of Shikko in Hi, assemblages of settlements, depots, bazaars, forts. 

(Hiaractcristic of the steppe are the countless ruins of towns, sometimes of 
considerable extent. In the middle of the sandy Kusuptchi lie the ruins of a 
city within walls more than 5 miles long in the side and 30 feet or more high. 
Throughout the middle course of the Cherchen Darya we find traces of old towns 
and settlements at a distance of 3 to 10 miles west of its present bed. Even in 
our own days it has happened that settled town-dwellers, after surrendering fields, 
.pastures, rights of timber-felling, to the encroaching nomads, have ended by 
abandoning their towns. Thus did the Karakalins before the Akhal-Tckkc 
'rurcoinans, who naturally had no use for the deserted town. Immediately after 
the fall of the Akhal-Tckkes Heyfcldcr found Karakali like a modern Pompeii. 
“ h'ortress, embankments, walls, towns, canals, bridges, mud-walled dwellings, villas 
with gardens, barns, courtyards, stalls, wells, churches, cellars, mangers, troughs, 
extensive aqueducts with rivulets, were in good preservation, but no man was 
there. There were no watchers, no domestic animals,*' The emigration of Jews 
and Tartars from the Crimea after it was seized by the Russians left whole towns 
empty; Mankup was still unpeopled in 1800. 

Important passages and mountain i^asscs were formerly closed by earthworks 
and walls, as at Pcrckop. Small forts of fascines and earth arc placed near every 
Mongol encampment in Tsaidam, to receive the herds when the Kara-Tangutes 
are raiding. Deserted fortifications of this kind recall some circular “ camps " of 
our own country. Such is a fortress of the mountain Kalmucks on an isolated hill 
near the mouth of the Chela. Long lines of earthworks tell in all steppe-countries 
of the nomads' fights among themselves and with the settlers. One of the most 
northerly lines runs from Zimbirsk by- Kursk to Atemar, a second has been 

rather carried their household goods about in them. So Horace : ^ 

“Campeslres melius Scylhae 
(Quorum plaiislra vagas rite traluinl domos.” 

We infer from the rite that the great orderliness of arrangement upon which the author remarks had 
ancient observers?] 
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continued from Pensa to Tamboff ; both were intended to defend Moscow against 
Tartar incursions. The most famous structure of this kind is the Great Wall of 
China, which enclosed the old China from the Upper Hoaijg-ho to the sea. To- 
day its place is taken by a broad belt of husbandmen, emigrants from China, who 
form a far more effective defence to the northern Chinese provinces, by squeezing 
the Mongols out of the most fertile places of abode, reducing their numbers, 
breaking up their organisation, and above all their spirit of enterprise. 

Laborious stone structures are quite out of the way of the modern inhabitants. 
The road hewn in the rock along the Washanzai valley belongs to generations 
long gone by. Indeed, a place on the Zarafshan is called Tashkuprink, “stone- 
bridge/* where one now crosses by a bridge of wood. The stone bridges of 
ancient date are often in much better lorescrvation than recent wooden bridges. 
The legends of Iskander (Alexander), woven round so many works of antiquity 
which transcend the achievement, nay the design, of the men of to-day, are 
attached also to the remains of stone bridges by places now insignificant, like 
Termez on the Amou. 

Next to cattle-breeding, trade is the most important economic activity of the 
steppe, ih'oducts for sale are furnished by cattle-breeding, by the chase, by 
stoiie and root-hunting, and among the Turcomans by the feeble industry of the 
women who weave carpets. Even the ancients knew of the Scythian fur-trade as 
carried on from time immemorial. In return the nomad has his wants ; in the 
first place “ brick ” tea, then often tobacco and opium, corn or fiour, clothing 
materials, weapons, and ammunition. Hence at the most adv^anced posts we find 
traders, mostly Chinese, going about the country, some as pedlars, some, called 
by the Russians slohodes, starting from permanent dcp6ts as far as Turkestan, 
where they come into touch with Indians and Arabs. Individual tribes have, 
trade relations at particular spots, whence in course of time closer connections 
have grown up. Thus the Tartars of Shugnan look after the Kara-Kirghises of 
the Pamir at the pasturing season, while these turn up in Shugnan in the autumn 
to get salt in exchange for their corn. 

The whole of Mongolia retains a colonial character, because the large 
genuinely Chinese emporia, which at the same time arc fortresses, keep close to 
the frontier, serving to protect the country in tlicir rear, and to promote its traffic. 
Any others appear merely as advanced posts which arc easily abandoned, to 
spring up with equal case in more favourable .spots. P'ive frontier marts form as 
it were a belt of fortresses round the north and west frontier of China, and may 
be regarded as the base of trade operations in the steppe and beyond. Of these 
Kalgan is pure Chinese, while Kuku-koto is distinctly Central Asiatic in style of 
building and in population. Shehol again, owing to the frequent stay there of 
the Chinese court, more Chinese. From Kalgan the traffic goes to Urga in 
North Mongolia ; from Kuku-koto to Kobdo in North-West Mongolia. On the 
old northern frontier of the empire, towards its western part, we come to Ning-hia 
on the Upper Hoang-ho, in a sheltered situation at the starting-point of a native 
colonisation which, two centuries before Christ, had occupied with military 
colonies' the “1-and of the Entrances,” that wonderful line of oases between* the 
Mimakiya and the Altai ; the most natural road across Asia, and therefore from 
the earliest times the bed in which has flowed a great stream of national migration 
and traffic. From these colonics, even by Marco Polo’s time, had arisen Chinese 
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trading towns in a grand style, spreading Chinese culture to the Altai and the 
Pamir. What Ning-hia is on the north-west, Si-ning is on the west. It is the 
medium of traffic with Tibet and India, and its trade was once even greater than 
that of Ning-hia. In the last century the Jesuits found Armenian Catholics here, 
and the fame of the town has gone abroad in the bazaars of East Turkestan. In 
these colony-towns the most manifold industries have grown up. 

With the roads, the places lying on them arc naturally exposed to great 
fluctuations of trade. The caravan-road from Kiakhta through the Gobi desert, 
important for the peaceable contact of Mongols with Europeans, and for the 
traffic between China and Europe, in active use till the middle of this century, has 
now a diminished traffic, since the Russians have steadily been bringing more and 
more tea by sea to Odessa, or from Hankow to Tien-tsin, and thence overland 
to Irkutsk, whither the Kiakhta custom-house has been transferred. Maimatchin 
in China, and Kiakhta in Russia will still always remain important as the points 
of transit of a considerable traffic, even if a new and shorter caravan-road comes 
to be adopted through Mongolia from Chindant in the Trans-Baikal direct to 
Dola Nor. In many winters the road across the Gobi desert is rendered 
difficult by the fact that the Mongols who keep up the postal connections have to 
stray with their beasts far from the usual road owing to lack of fodder. 

Among the more remote tribes a vigorous many-sided domestic industry is still 
found. Even the poor dwellers on the Tarim spin and weave wool, and produce 
a textile fibre of their own from the comiyr plant, treating it like flax. The 
women spin on a jiccuHar distaff*, and weave a stout linen from the yarn on a 
simple loom. Simple as the spindle — merely a stick with a small stone attached — 
and loom arc, the productions of them among the more advanced tribes arc manifold. 

/ Linen, rather loosely woven, but prettily bleached, kerchiefs having the ends 
ornamented with red woollen stuffs, and handsome festival garments embroidered 
with silk, give us a high idea of the industry and cleverness of the Tekkc women, 
whose carpets and camel-bags of many colours, blue and violet alone being 
absent, are to-day an important article of commerce. The Turcoman women 
weave from the very soft hair of camel foals the silk-like material called agariy 
which is sold in Persia for its weight in gold. They know how to knit gloves as 
well as how to make quilts. In this respect the Mongol women are far behind 
their more westerly kinsfolk. Their mode of making silk threads into coloured 
ribbons without a shuttle should be called rather plaiting than weaving. Peculiar 
to the nomads is the extensive manufacture of felt from camel’s hair and sheep’s 
wool. It is laid, in layers, damped, rolled with the hands, and finally trodden. 
White, natural coloured, and flowered felts are made, and used in quantities for 
tcnt-coverings, capes, stockings, and among the poorer people for other parts of 
the clothing. Among the Kirghis tribes, with their wealth of flocks, leather forms 
a large item of export to Ru.ssia and the Khanates ; but from want of a powerful 
tan, it is incompletely prepared. The hides arc softened in a fluid of which dried 
cheese forms an ingredient, flour and salt being mixed with it. Every kind of 
skin and hide has its special application. Water-skins arc of goat’s leather, 
koumiss-skins of horsehidc ; yargak or smooth basil serv^es as clothing, as^also do 
the skins of horses and those of camel-foals with their soft hair. For one of the 
great vats in which the koumiss is fermented the Kirghis use four horsehidcs. 
Where wood is found, the herdsman carves endless useful objects from it. The 
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elieagtius or so-callcU wild olive is employed by choice. I wo article.s necessarily 
made of wood, tent-pole and saddle-frame, together with large wooden dishes and 
chests, arc articles of trade, while the spoons, koumiss cups^ and even skimming- 
ladles, which a hundred years ago were principally of wood, arc now almost 
everywhere of iron, Russians and Chinese vying in importing them. The ol<l 

edicts of the Chinese 
regents forbidding iron 
to be supplied to the 
Mongols are long for- 
gotten. E.spccially in 
request arc large pots 
of cast-iron, which arc 
placed on a tripod and 
used to prepare the ftjod 
for the tent. A great 
Chinese foundry at 
]?an-tu in East Mon- 
golia is occupied in the 
manufacture of these. 
The number of smiths 
is small ; and with the 
musician the smith 
holds the lowest posi- 
tion among all classes 
at Ladak. Among the 
Kirghises, on the other 
hand, he assists the 
l>aks/ii with the shamans. 
The Kirghis custom of 
praying round a crucible 
filled with lead-ore and 
charcoal, that the metal 
may appear, is in keep- 
ing with this. A board 
covered with a layer of 
clay for forge, often 
only {\ stone for anvil, 
hammer and tongs cor- 
respondingly simple, 

A Mongol niii.sici;in. (From a photograph. ) , - .. 

^ ' 1^1/ appliances 

of the Kirghis or Mongol smith, and with thc.se naturally only simple results can 
be produced. In this matter, too, the west is more advanced. Turcomans imitate 
fine ornaments of Persian workmanship, make matchlocks, and are .said to have 
manufactured even the sharp-cut dies for their silver coinage. Thus, too, ^ the 
Turcomans of the Caspian arc clever pcdlans. They get salt at Krasnovodsk, 
naphtha on Cheleken Island. Of all Turks the most given to trade, they bring 
these products to the roadstead of Asterabad. We may also recall here the 
Chude mines mentioned above. While the Buddhist Mongols get all their images 
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and other objects of religious art from Tibet, Islam prohibits the manufacture of 
such things by the Mussulman Turcomans; tlicsc latter excelling in the ornamenting 
of women’s clothing with coloured thread, lace, and beads, in the manufacture of 
weapons, above all in the i)olychromatic weaving of East Central Asia, obviously 
derived from Persian and Indian teaching. The nornad Turks of Persia furnish 
many of the more simple carpets of commerce. 

The work of the house or tent is a burden as heavy as slavery on most 
.tlongol and Kirghis women. The men are so lazy that even among the 
Turcomans one cannot speak of any fair division of labour. All duties within 
the tent are laid on the wife. Even in pitching the tent she is employed ; she 
must manufacture felt and cords for the tent, and look after fuel. When there is 
any agriculture the woman tills, sows, and reaps ; nay, she often has even to 
saddle and bridle the horses, to keep a watchful eye on saddle and weapons, and 
even to brew the spirit on which her lord and master gets drunk. The man’s 
work is to tend the herds, to fight, and to thieve. Kirghis girls indeed watch the 
sheep at night when it is considered easy, but not by day ; and if a woman is 
complaining of her husband, she says : “ He treats me badly, he makes me mind 
the sheep in the daytime.” The duty of looking after sick animals, especially 
calves, falls on the women. Besides this material overloading, their position is 
morally inferior. “ Women’s advice is only good for women,” says a Kirghis 
proverb. A new-born boy is greeted with joy and pride, while the arrival of a 
girl is felt as a misfortune, not to say a burden. The Uigur verses — 

IJetler a girl came not to the birth or living did not stay ; 

If underground slie go when born, it is l)Ctter so, 

And the birlli-feast and the burial-feast shall be kept on the self-same day 

are hard but true and in the judgment of most Asiatics profoundly justified. 

I'ew nomad tribes are so consistent professors of Islam as to persist in keeping 
the women apart from the men. Uncovered faces are the rule, veils the exception. 
Under the cover of certain forms and formalities, unmarried women ewen go about 
frequently with a freedom which may go far, so long as no results are visible of 
their intercourse with the young men of the tribe, or so long as their intercourse 
docs not extend beyond the limits of the aon/^ which is held far worse. The use 
of abortive medicines is widespread and tolerated. This immorality, together 
with the celibacy of the lamas, has doubtless its share in causing the small increase 
in the population of many a Central Asiatic people. Exogamy'^ is strictly observed 
among the Kirghises ; men fetch their brides from another community, often 700 
versts away and further. 

Betrothal takes place long before the marriageable age, and the kalym or 
bridal present, though treated as a present, is in reality the purchase-price of the 
bride ; as appears most clearly from the fact that among the Mongols poor people 
who cannot afford it have to work for their wives like Jacob. Betrothals when 
bride and bridegroom arc still both in the cradle occur even at this day among 
the JCirghiscs, and the formalities which the bridegroom’s father employs towards 
the bride’s father in urging the suit arc just the same as in the ease of adults’ 
wooing. The former goes with his nearest kinsfolk to the uhiss of the bride, and 
talks with her father of indifferent matters, at last approaching him with a dram 
of brandy and a pipe filled and ready for lighting, and opening his suit. Among 
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the Ki/il tribe of the Tomsk Kirghiscs, which clings with conspicuous staunchness 
to ancient custom, the bridegroom’s father used even twenty years ago to speak 
as follows: “If the water overflows thy dwelling, I will be a firm dam; if ttie 
wind blows into thy dwelling I will be a sheltering wall ; if thou call me 'I will 
run up like a dog ; if thou strike me on the head, I will come into thy house and 
be thy kinsman.” Reception and consumption of the brandy and the tobacco 
imply acceptance. Then the whole company discusses the kalym^ and however 
tender may be the years of the pair that are to be linked together, the date of 
the wedding is debated with energy. The price is naturally fixed at so many 
head of cattle, most usually horses ; one camel being worth five mares, one two 
or three camels, one courser, etc. Guns, hunting eagles, and so on are also thrown 
in. A hundred marcs is a considerable kalyviy none would amount to less than 
twenty-seven. By strict custom also the youthful bridegroom has every time he 
visits his bride to make her numerous presents. In 1868 the Russian Govern- 
ment gave Kirghis brides the right of withdrawing from wedlock with bridegrooms 
to whom they had been engaged in extreme youth. In that case the parents 
had to pay back the kalyui with a penalty of nine head of cattle in addition. 
The Kirghises long kept this law concealed from the women ; but when it was at 
length published, at the first meeting of the z'^;^.v/-court for the district of Ust- 
Kamenogorsk in Sernipalatinsk, eleven girls appeared before the judge to inform 
him that they did not want to marry the men to whom they were betrothed, 
b'ormcrly if a woman wished to be free from her husband, she had to run away 
from him three times. If it was then established upon inquiry that the husband 
had ill-treated his wife, the marriage was dissolved. The most lax marriages arc 
among the Tarim people, who through wretchedness have lost their .self-respect. 

When means are forthcoming, the wooing of an adult bride is attended with 
even more extensive festivities. The kinsmen of the bridegroom who do the 
wooing are entertained for days together ; partaking on the last day of a breast 
of mutton from a special dish, as a sign of the indissolubility of the contract. 
At these carouses every kind of practical joke is played on the wooers, even their 
departure being hindered by the women of the aouly who put their harness out of 
order, sticking bones under the saddle or in the horses’ tails. Many things, even 
the custom that the youngest wooer has to steal a cup and bring it home with 
him, show traces of marriage by capture. The same carouses with similar games 
and jokes are repeated when the bride’s kinsmen ])ay a return visit to the bride- 
groom’s village ; and as the bride was invisible before, sc) is the bridegroom now. 
These visits arc repeated, the kalym being gradually discharged ithe while, till the 
price of the marriage has been paid. Then the wooers make their last trip to 
the bride’s aouly on which occasion the bridegroom accompanies them, but remains 
at some distance in the open country, often in a tent, till the bride is hidden. 
Now fi^llow arncebcan songs all night, between the lads and maidens of the ao 7 //y 
the former remaining outside the yaotirt of the bride’s father, the latter inside. 
Not until two parties have been formed, one trying to bring the bride out of her 
hiding-place, the other to keep her back, and the former, conquerors in the njock 
battle, Ifavc brought her back on a carpet into her father’s yaoiirty do the women 
invite the bridegroom in, to visit his bride. Paying a copious tribute of presents 
to the ladies of the aoiily the bridegroom enters the bride’s tent, .seeing her perhaps 
for the first time on this occasion, and remains .some days alone with her. On 
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returning secretly to his own people, he finds presents from his father-in-law, 
which he has to distribute to the wooers. At last he comes in a solemn proces- 
sion, driving cattle yi front of him, to fetch away the bride to the aoul where 
hi.T 1 x>me is. At the feast, for which the oxen presented by him arc slaughtered, 
women appear in the bride’s finest clothes, among them the high fur cap, adorned 



Shaman with <inim. (From a photograph. ) 


with stones, beads, and coins, and often reaching a value of ;^400 or .^500. The 
progress of the bride to the bridegroom’s yaourt is again surrtjunded with many 
formalities. The Tartars of Tomsk ingeniously carry a curtain suspended between 
two young birches, hiding the bridegroom’s dwelling till the last moment from 
the view of the bride. 

* The married members of a large family community live apart, each in his own 
yaourt. Each tills his land to provide the food he requires ; all other receipts 
have to be handed over to the head of the family. A widow has only the bit 
of land, and thereby becomes the slave of her father-in-law, who has bought her. 
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anti docs not abate a penny to any possible new purchaser. How little the kalyvi 
js a mere present, and how much it binds the woman, appears best of all from 
the fact that she passes by inheritance to the next eldest kinsman of thc^ 
deceased, Just the same whether he be young or old. A year after '"her 
husband’s death, the widow must go to the successor. If this amenger be still 
a child she must wait till he is of full age. Russian law has ])ut an end to 
this kind of slavery ; but custom still holds fast to the fettered position of the 
purchased wife. 

Polygamy is rare among the Buddhist Mongols, nor is it common even among 
the Turkic races ; for among nomad tribes, often dwindling in population, the 
number of women is not disproportionately large. Here as elsewhere the rule 
holds that among races who arc diminishing in number the female half of the 
population dwindles faster than the male. The kalyvi system deters from marriage, 
and large families arc not in favour. Female infanticide is suspected even among 
the Russian Kalmucks, whose total numbers arc decreasing. Of females the 
number declined 3.4 per cent between 1862 and 1867. 

Polyandry prevails extensively in Tibet ; mostly that form of it in which the 
eldest brother’s w'ifc is wife to all the other brothers, but it also happens that two, 
three, or even four kinsmen have one wife among them. Quarrels seldom result 
from these marriages, and when they do, it is chiefly in regard to the ownership 
of children. In such case the decision is given either by facial resemblance, or 
by the authority of the grandmother. The custom is found as far north as the 
Tangutes, and is not rare in Little Tibet, of four brothers living with one wife ; 
but the youngers remain in a subordinate i)osilion, which makes the custom more 
intelligible. In this case the care of the children falls to the eldest brother, and 
the children themselves speak of the “ older ” and the " younger ” fathers. Long 
ago the poverty of the country^ was held responsible for these conditions ; and 
polyandry may hence be referred to the same cause as the widcs|ircad celibacy. 
The fact that among the Kara-Tangutes the nomads arc monogamous, the settlers 
polyandrous, agree with this view. Possibly too the practice may be encouraged 
from state motiv'cs, looking to the dangers of over-population as seen in China. 
We hear too of a tax that has to be ])aid on each wife in Tilxit. Among the 
Tibetans it certainly fits in with the policy of the Chinese Government, though 
the custom is not so recent as Chinese so\x*rcignty in l ibct. Indeed Cicsar found 
it among the Britons, as did the Spaniards who first visited the Canaries among 
the Guanches. In the Chinese geography of Weit-Sang we read: “ In Tibet the 
women are stronger than the men, who are weak ; and for that /cason three or 
four brothers often have one wife.” The Baltis, who in adopting Islam laid aside 
polyandry, are evidence of the economic objects and results of this system, since 
they have increased so rapidly that they have to be constantly emigrating, to 
Yarkand, Cashmere, Jummoo, and even to the lower hills of India. The Maha- 
rajah of Jummoo was able to form an entire Balti regiment. In any ease the 
Tibetan jiolicy of seclusion which objects to the incoming of strangers no less 
than the leaving of the country by natives may regard both polyandry and celibacy 
as stronjj allies. A minority of women is not everywhere the reason for the 
custom ; in Lassa there are said to be even more women than men. In the 
frontier districts, too, plenty of Tibetan women arc ready to form alliances with 
Chinese, while the converse seems to happen seldom. That the murder of girls at 
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birth may pave the way for the custom is more than probable, the mass of 
celibate lamas is the cause of great immorality among the people. 

Birth takes place before a concourse of the elder women of the non/ or tribe 
'"wTIR'cmploy magical means of resistance to hostile powers. Among some there 
is no lack of obstetrical knowledge ; but this in many ca.scs docs n(jt prevent the 
woman from api)lying heroic treatment to herself, accommodating this at the 
same time to the practice which enjoins attention to household duties up to 
*thc actual beginning of the pains. VVe arc told of the Kirghi.ses of Scmipalatin.sk 
that in extreme ca.scs they will place the woman on horseback, with a rider, in 
order that a wild gallop may accelerate the operation of nature. “ Sometimes it 
does good, sometimes she dies.” A freshly-killed lamb or sheep plays a great 
part among the Kirghi.ses all through the time of parturition. Part of its flesh 
is thrown into the fire to propitiate the spirits ; from another part is made the 
broth which is the only food of the lying-in woman, while the infant is washed in 
the .scum of it. The child is laid, wrapped in the warm skin, if a boy in the 
higher part of the tent, if a girl in the lower. A cervical vertebra is hung over 
the child to make its neck .strong. It remains near its mother for three days, 
being previously washed in water in which gold or silver coins are placed for luck ; 
but during this period the mother mu.st not hush its cries. After three days it is 
settled in its cradle, cither a cloth on four posts, in which it lies upon wool of the 
.spring-.shcaring or upon the thick felt-like winter coat of the camel, or a frame 
woven of osier like a small bed, which is carried on a .stick like a basket on its 
handle, and put on a hor.se in front of the mother. Among the Mongols the 
new-born child is “ baptized ” .ns .soon as possible after this, by dipping three times 
with pniyers in a bucket full of .salt water, on which occasion the name is given. 
After each bath it is wrapped three times in the cloth which has belonged to it 
since its birth ; which, ultimately, when .saturated with grease, is either thrown to 
the dogs, who arc thought to devour with it all germs of disease, or used as a 
remedy to be worn on the body by sick peojflc. 

We find names like “ lIor.se,” ” Young Dog,” and the like. Among the 
Mongols, where a Buddhist priest is called in, names are given with reference to 
the constellations, the year, the month, the day. Hence come names like Dordyi 
“ power,” or “ Ochir,” one of the Buddhist sacred utensils. At three or four years 
old the Mongol child receives the silken cord with the amulet b.ag of leather, con- 
taining formulae of prayer written out. He will wear this ai)pcndagc throughout 
his life, and .add others to it by purchase. Among the Turks the boy is presented 
at an early age,, with a stallion foal, born of the favourite marc in the year of his 
own birth. 

Property in land in the .strictest sen.se is naturally known only to tribes like 
the Kara-Kalpaks, among whom the nomad mode of life has given jdIucc to 
agriculture. Among these people, who changed their home only on compulsion, 
the cultivable ground has been di.stributcd among the clans ; new-comers have to 
buy. The pasture-lands are the communal property of the aoft/, or khoton, among 
the Mongols. Peaceable immigrants can only obtain a footing as dependents on 
the landowners. Thus the Tepters of the Bashkir country are not an originally 
distinct race, but a subsequent stnatum of invaders, a mixture of Tartars and 
Bashkirs, which in the sequel has become firmly settled. The word Tepteryn 
<lenotcs properly “ the last-come,” ” the newly-arrived ” ; :ind the nomad Bashkirs 
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treat them with contempt. Apart from the herds, the movable property of 
nomads whose conditions of life are simple, like the south-eastern and the most 
northern Monjjols, is so evenly distributed, that the social cofiditions growing out 
of unequal distribution of goods disappear. Prjcvalsky might well excl&Sfti : 
“ They lack three attributes of modern civilization — a proletariat, beggary, 
prostitution.” Where there is fighting and consequently booty there are greater 
differences, which find their expression in the possession of slaves, wives, weapons, 
finer horses. But the more peaceful, the more original, the more genuine the* 
nomad, so much less perceptible are differences of wealth. It is touching to see 
the joy with which a Mongol chief of Tsaidam receives his tribute of a handful 
of tobacco, a lump of sugar, and twenty-five kopecks. 

Among the Turcomans and Kara-Kalpaks the nobility has fallen low', and 
only in some Kirghis tribes has it retained a prominent place. When the 
Kalmucks of the V^olga came to Russia, the division into the ruling class of 
“ White-legs ” and the subordinate class of “ Black-legs ” still held good. Mid- 
most among the former w'as the Ban, or in Turkish, Van, who delegtated the 
government of the subdivisions of the uluss to his friends and kinsmen. The 
“ white-legged ” Cossack Kirghis still reckon themselves much better than the 
“ black-legged ” of their nation, priding themselves on their direct descent from 
some sultan, beg, or renowmed hero. Even the respect paid to the khoja or 
theologian descended from the Prophet has to give way to this. These khojas 
were too often adventurers, with nothing but a green turban to show, to be capable 
of comparison with nobles in the eyes of the Kirghis family pride, w'hich likes to 
count at least sev'en “ forefathers,” even where there is no nobility. 

Political organisation reaches deep into the patriarchal institutions of the 
pastoral life. The families, whose genealogical connection even the ordinary man 
can trace back over a long scries of generations, are united in clans, called by 
the Turks syok, by the Mongols aimak, the firm nucleus of all political formations 
of a higher stage, which grow' out of the tent community of families of five or six 
members each, w'hich again is united as the kJiolon or aoul under the grandfather 
or other eldest male. Several khotofis w'hich pasture near together are held 
together by blood relationships, but by the time they embrace as many as 
eighteen families, the recollection of this grows faint. Such larger groups bear 
among the Mongols the special name of anghi, which the Russians translate by 
a word meaning “ band,” though its proper meaning is “ stock.” The duty of 
that part of a clan which survives a war or pestilence to care for the orphans and 
the herds of those who have perished, shows that a closer connection than that 
created by political considerations only is .still felt ; and that origin from a common 
.seed is assumed is proved by the often-recurring aversion to choosing a wife 
w'ithin the clan. The old-fa.shioncd Kirghis above all avoid this as incc.stuous. 
and have only exceptionally permitted it to their princes. We have evidence of 
the antiquity of the clans, too, in the frequent recurrence of their names ; but 
they only attain high antiquity where they have been able to maintain them- 
selves amid the whole tangle of ancient manners and customs. As soon ^as 
nomadism is dropped the clan .system cea.ses to be so pure as formerly. Even 
now the ICrsari Turcomans, as scmi-nomad.s, attach no such importance to these 
clans as do their wholly nomad brethren on the steppe. The Crim Tartars, the 
people of Azerbaijan, and the Osmanlis have quite forgotten their clan names. 
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It is easy to see that this often makes the distinction, always difficult, of families 
and clans quite impossible, and that these great differences occur in the state- 
jiaits of the number of clans. From clans and stocks grows up the tribe, which 
the * Mongols call u/uss, the Turks urul\ Tribes, perhaps formerly united in 
one, arc subordinated one to another by peculiar conditions of subjection. Thus 
the Yograis and Golyks of North Tibet form a single subdivision of the Tangutes, 
but live in separate territories ; and the former recognise no lord of their own 
blood, but regard the chief of the Golyks as such. The poor Jatak Kirghiscs 
arc by ancient law treated as serfs by those of their nation who still dwell 
on the steppe ; and in former times the rape of Jatak girls by Kirghiscs of the 
steppe was a common occurrence. 

Important as is the clan organisation for the cohesion of society, it is of 
little significance from a political point of view. Revolts from chiefs of the tribe, 
and appointments of strangers to that high post, arc not uncommon, while the 
head of the clan stands immovably secure. The clan chiefs formerly served the 
tribal chief as first among his equals. The Kara-Kirghiscs, of all Turkic peoples 
the most patriarchal and monarchical, have an Aga-Mamip or head chief, who 
convenes the clan chiefs or inanaps to counsel on questions affecting the whole 
people. Like him, only less influential, is the “ Sultan of the Cossacks. From 
the Kalmuck stock of the V^olga steppe the Derbetes, numbering 4900 kibitkas^ 
split off at the end of last century on the extinction of the main line of its 
hereditary chiefs, and joined the Don Cossacks between the Don and the Yci. 
Under foreign rule the power of the tribal chiefs has naturally suffered, to the 
advantage of the clans ; and the Chinese especially have understood how by 
making use of the clans to disintegrate the Mongols ever more and more. In 
time of war the tribe is led by a sirdar or beg. During peace Turcomans and 
Cossacks pay little heed to the authority of the chiefs ; while Kirghiscs carry 
submission so far as to call themselves the slaves of their manap^ commit their 
goods to him, and regard him as absolute judge. No doubt they expect some 
reciprocal sacrifices from him. He consults the greybeards of the clan on 
important occasions. From among the eldest men arc chosen, when necessary, 
overseers of the water-supply, and of the use of the soil, and generally representa- 
tives of the public interest on points of adat or traditional custom. 

The expressions, “horde,” “wing,” “swarm,” often literally coinciding with 
the words for “ hundred,” ten thousand,” etc., are familiar to every one who is 
acquainted with Mongol or 'Furkish history. They are relics of the great 
military orgaiysations which once enabled these nations to meet in compact 
masses the Great Powers of their time. Thus the Cossack Kirghiscs are divided 
into a Little, a Middle, and a Great Horde ; of which the first comprises three 
clans, the second four, the third two. Naturall\% loo, tribes less closely related 
combine for joint campaigns, their alliances being as changeable as they them- 
selves arc mobile. The Frsari Turcomans who live south of the Oxus, belonging 
nominally to Bokhara, who formerly made raids into Persia in conjunction with 
t^e Tekkes of Merv, were easily induced, in 1879, by the Bokharian Beg of 
Charjui, to march against their former allies. » 

The number of names of peoples is a burden to the ethnographer who con- 
cerns himself with the history of Central Asian nomads, but they arc referable 
in the case of smaller subdivisions of a tribe, and often in that of the tribe itself, 
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merely to the names of chiefs. Of such origin are world-famous names like 
Osmanli, Scljuk, Jagatai. Hence they change with the leaders. The names of 
larger groups like Kirghises or Cossacks arc more widely known and therel^S,,. 
more permanent ; and for this reason their meaning has as a rule become so 
indistinct that no historical purport can now be connected with them. Kirghis 
means “ roamcr of the country,” Co.ssack, “ vagabond,” Uzbek, “ genuine prince.” 

“ Kirghis,” in a Ru.ssian mouth has become a collective name, embracing much, 
more than it has any right to do, and “Tartar ’’includes Mongols and Turks 
almost without distinction. In this connection the difference in the origin of the 
names is significant. The clan-names arc from purely Turkish sources, while 
from the time of Mongol influence in the thirteenth century, Mongol tribe-names 
have maintained themselves among Kirghisc.s, Kara-Kirghiscs, Kara-Kalpaks, and 
Uzbeks. There arc also Persian names. The distribution or disintegration, is 
often pretty recent, and traditions arc found as to former connections among 
tribes that have since broken up into hordes remaining far apart from each other. 
No doubt its historical fortunes raised a small subdivision above the mass and 
assigned it a higher rank. The Kiptchaks are only a clan of the Kara-Kirghis, 
which, owing to its association with the history of Khokand, earned the honour of 
being regarded as a nation to itself. 

A few words may be said in conclusion as to the political constitution of the 
dependent nomad tribes. Mongolia, in the view of the ('hinesc authorities, falls 
politically into two unequal halves. One includes the “Inner Mongols” who 
again are divided into forty-nine “ banners,” in the districts bordering on Manchuria 
and China, till towards Tibet. To these belong the Ordos Mongols. All the 
nomads, however, in the “ Inner Mongol ” territory are cla.s.scd as “ wandering 
herdsmen.” The “ Outer Mongols ” embrace the Khalkas and the West 
IMongols or Kalmucks. The Khalkas are divided into eighty-three banners. 
The eastern capital is Urga, the western Uliassutai ; here the Chinese governors 
reside with four khans under them. Each khan has to pay a yearly tribute to 
the emperor of eight while horses tand one white camel. The Kalmucks or Olutcs 
dwell to the south and west of the Khalkas as far as the Hi country and Lake 
Koko-Nor. Among them arc the Mongols of the Tangutc district governed from 
Si-Xing, and those of Ala-Shan, in twenty-nine khoslumatc.s. The entire Mongol 
population is further subdivided into groups of ten families under decurions ; and 
these in turn form the members of a military hierarchy. At their head stand the 
three military governors at Shehol, Kalgan, and Urumtsi. Besides these, high 
military officers with native regents under them, reside at Ugra, Uliassutai, 
Tarbagatai, Turfan, Kuldja, Yarkand. Here and there isolated traces are 
found of tribal connections in the days of independence. Just so the Ordos 
country was divided by the Chinese into the three principalities of Tung-Kung, 
Chung-Kung, and Si-Kung (east, middle, and west kingdoms), each being governed 
under Chinese suzerainty by native princes who every year meet the similarly 
dependent princes of the frontier-countries Mao-Min-Ngan, and Targam to advise 
ui)on matters of common interest. They have also to do homage every thrac 
years to the emperor at Pekin. 

U[) till now the Chinese have let the native princes of Mongolia who were 
willing to conform to their influence, reign on undisturbed. A Chinc.se official, as 
a rule a Manchu, is at the head ; and under him arc the hereditary Mongol 
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princes, adopting Chinese ways and in the pay of China. The j^rcater chiefs 
have married into the Chinese Imperial family. Kang-hi set up a special Mongol 
tribunal over these princes in Pekin, which took over their power of life and death. 
^Tt&Kle this, there is in the capital a special government office for Mongolian 
affairs, significantly called also the colonial office. This has to attend to all 
questions throughout the vast Chinese possessions between Russia and India 
which arc carried to headquarters. Lastly, the Chinese utilize the nomad chiefs 
•in their own interest in this wise ; after the same method as has borne them 
so good fruit in Manchuria, when they settle they rent the land from the Mongol 
grandees, and lend them money or goods, by the help of which they soon become 
owners of the land. The consideration that the bustling, growing Chinese 
population pays them more abundant taxes than their own scanty and lazy 
Mongol subjects, makes them yet more inclined to this arrangement. Where the 
Chinese do not appear as peaceable settlers, as in the stcpj)e south of Ala-Shan 
or in the Tangutc country, they are held of small political value. In North 
Mongolia some princes, by forbidding the foundation of families, formed the 
idea of setting a barrier to Chinese extension, which could not be wholly broken 
down by the irregular connections formed by Chinese with Mongol women. liven 
at Crga, where politically they arc decidedly the masters, the merchants arc 
confined to a special Chinese town. 

The relations of the Turcomans to Persia and the Central Asiatic khanates, 
so long as these had any political power, were similar. Great part of the nomads 
were successfully made sedentary and therefore peaceful. Russia has with 
greater energy carried out the same task in regard to all the Turkic peoples 
north of the Attrek and the Upper Oxus, and thereby has contributed most 
largely to restrain the nomads who once ihrcatenctl all Europe and Western 
Asia. She has cleverly made use of the old enmity between Mongols and Turks, 
by attaching the Kalmucks to herself, and employing them against the Tartars. 


§ 14. THE TIBETANS.' 


Dress; ornament; weapons— I'ood ; calllo-brt*otling ; agriculUirc — Capacity for culture in Tibet — Routes 
of traflic — Various tribes ; Tangiiles (Golyks ami Voj^rais), DaUIs — Government ; Chinese siipcrinteml- 
ence. 

The Tibetans of both sexes wear a long coat with sleeves like a caftan, girt 
about the loinsi It is made of wool in summer, of sheep-skin covered with some 
coloured material in winter. The skin hangs like a bag over the girdle. Men 
often let the right sleeve hang down, so that the arm and part of the breast 
remain uncovered even in hard frost. The skin of the sheep’s thigh is worn 
in place of trousers. Tibetan tiomads have no shirts ; they sleep naked in their 
tents on a sheet of felt, with their coats thrown over them. The foot-gear 
consists of long boots of a coarse woollen fabric with leather soles, an excellent 
psotection against cold. Both sexes wear caps of sheep-skin or fox -skin ; but 
at times also a fillet of red woollen cloth. Various small properties, ahd in the 

^ The name ‘‘Tibet*' has been in use since the days t»f Marco I*olo for the country between the Himalaya, 
the Kuen-Lun, and J.ake Koko-Nor. The inhabitants call it “ liodyul,” the Chinese, who count it part of 
their empire, “Tsanjj.’* 
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case of men, the sword, hang to the girdle. A flap on the right shoulder, 
ornamented with coral or turquoises, is an amulet which is bought from the 
lamas. The lamas’ yellow clothes, owing to the difficulty of getting ycllov'v 
materials, are being more and more supplanted by red. Among the more southSFIy 
peoples the body garment is of woollen yarn, the fur appearing only as overcoat. 
Thus the men of Ladak wear a woollen cloth, overlapping for .some distance in front, 
with a girdle ; the women a similar garment of a lighter colour, blue or red, 
woollen trousers and Tibetan boots of wool or felt. Darker colours arc pre- 
ferred in Spiti. The Baltis wear the same, but their coats arc shorter. Similar 
clothing, always of a light gray, is worn under Indian influence by the Paharis, 
the mountaineers of Lahul, a mixed race belonging to the Kancts ; and the 
Tibetan woollen coat in a shortened form belongs also to the Mons of Tawan. 
In Ilhootati and Nepaul it is found only among the nomads in the high moun- 
tains ; lower down the doublets and trousers arc of w'ool, and among the Lcpchas 
even of silk, from the silkworm of the ricintis. Here we find the comical contrast 
between Hindoos who button their jackets to the left, and Mussulmans who do it to 
the right. That vigorous savage, the Lhoba-Daphla, wears his woollen covering 
girded, the belt serving him also for a quiver. Where Indian influences c.xtend, 
woollen garments are the dress of the ma.sses, while wealthier persons strive to 
distinguish themselves by cotton robes. In Dardistan, where this social difference 
is sharply marked, these clothes can only be obtained from the lowlands at a 
high cost. The dress of the Dald women, a short coat with sleeves, and over 
it a sleeveless coat, the whole held together by a belt, is, like their head-dress, 
more Tibetan than Chinese. The higher dignitaries in Tibet dress in rich sable, 
in Chinese fashion, and like to trim their clothes with leopard-skin. On the 
Chinese frontier the people wear also loose blue trousers and turned -up 
shoes, On the other hand, Tibetan dress has spread as far as the Tsaidam 
Mongols, who dress like the Tangutes, wishing, it seems, to be taken for those 
“ bush-whackers.” 

With men the Chinese pigtail prevails as far as India. North Tibetan tribes 
wear several tails tied together at the back of the head. Since the Mussulmans 
keep their hair short and wear a turban, the pigtail in tho.se parts marks the 
Buddhist. In Kan-su the people of Yarkand are called turban-wearers. Among 
the Ladakis w'e find the hair cut short in front, and the pigtail in the form of a 
bag ; while the Baltis, converts to Islam and already under Western influence, 
shave the head bare but for two side-locks. The Kanets of Lahol, who live with 
Mussulmans, wear their hair similarly, but let a forelock peep out, from the little 
turban. The Goorkhas cut their hair short at the nape, and shave a patch in 
front. The hair of Tibetan women is plaited sometimes in only two, sometimes 
in countless little pigtails, which arc gathered into one behind, and widened by 
means of ribbons, hang like a little cloak over the back, or carry a whole jeweller’s 
shop of rings. The Dald women, in place of this, have a handkerchief stretched 
broad upon a horn-like head-dress hanging far down the back, and pressing down 
the whole figure with the heavy weight on the head. Then again women arc 
.seen with„a gigantic fabric of yak-hair on the head, to make their own supply of 
hair look larger ; while others wear, fastened in their hair as head-ornament, little 
bowls of beaten silv'cr, or as in Ladak a small silver basin set with precious stones. 
Chains of silver coins, mostly rupees, are seldom lacking in the hair or on the 
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breast. This overloading of the head with ornament is found also in Kulu and 
Spiti. The Ladaki women wear simple side-plaits ; their hair-ornament is a 
broad band laid from, the forehead to the back of the head, set with shells, rough 
turtjfioises, or beads. The round skull-cap, so widespread as the head covering 
of Chinese and Mongol-s, is frequently found. It is furnished with ear flaps against 
the cold ; in summer they can 
be turned up. The village 
ciders among the Baltls have 
begun to wear turbans over 
this. Cylindrical brimless straw 
caps, as worn by the Lhoba- 
Daphlas, point to Burmah and 
the Shans. The wide woollen 
caps of the Ladakis were the v] 
forerunners of the peculiar 
broad- brimmed Dard hat ; a 
piece of cloth half a yard long 
rolled up so as to form a de- 
pre.ssion in the middle with a 
broad rim round it. Wherever 
Dards live, if •they arc not 
Buddhists, they wear this char- 
acteristic headgear. In Spiti a 
bag-shapc<l cap prevails. The 
brand, as large as a si.'cpencc, 
which most Baltis wear on the 
scalp is curious. Painting of 
the face in Indian fashion is 
usual among Ladaki women. 

On his breast almost every 
Tibetan wears a little gold, 
silver, or copper bo.x, containing 
various forms of c.vorcism, as 
an amulet against evil spirits. 

It is often richly .set with tur- 
quoi.scs, the stone mo.st com- 
monly used for^ ornament. On 

the ea.stcrn frontier of Tibet the . 

women, with their ornaments, 

earrings, necklaces, amulets, A T.aina of I.a.s (I'rom n. photofi:raph. ) 

made up of gold, silver, tur- 
quoise, and coral, beat their Chinese sisters quite out of the field. In the manu- 
facture of ornament Indian and Chinese taste encounter each other in Tibet ; and 
while of recent years the latter is beginning in an increasing degree to prevail, 
it was otherwise in earlier timc.s, when there was obviously much t^ore solid 
wealth. I.ittle Tibet .seems once to have shone in its artistic metal-work hardly 
less than the renowned Cashmere. With the present prosperity the greater part 
of those arts seems to have been lost ; and what most strikes the visitor in the 
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oniaincnt of Ladak and lialtistan arc mainly the rouj^h turquoises whicli appear in 
remarkable quantity and of threat si/c. Indian love of finery has extended to 
lialtistan, where Indian and Persian g(ild and silversmith’s wprk is more frequent. 

The men of the nomad tribes are always armed. livery man carries at teffSf 
a sword in his belt, and a spear ; when possible, a firearm also. The Chinese 
matchlock is found as far as the Indian frontier. After the Chinese model the 
fork to rest the gun upon is carried as a stopper. Su ords arc often of handsome 
Chinese work, the hilt ending in a piece of red coral or a turquoise. Whik^ 
former observers, especially missionaries, describe the 'Pibetans as superior in 
strength to the Chinese, seasoned and used to war, Russian travellers found them 
as great cowards as other Asiatics, handling their wcaj^ons carelessly, and using 
pebbles as bullets for lack of lead. We arc reminded of the Tibetan herdsmen s 
custom of driving their cattle with the sling ; and with the sling they attack 
where they arc still without guns. Naturally they easily frightcji the badly- 
armed and timid-s[)iritcd Mongol caravan -leaders, who, plundered or squeezed 
by the 'rangutes every time they cross the Tibetan frontier, have no doubt done 
most to spread the warlike fame of the Tibetans. Wherever the yak is found* 
whether in herds or as a beast of burden, there do we find also peoples Tibetan 
in their mode of labour, in customs, and in dress. The yak’s clement is the 
thin clear air of high valleys, his food is the short grass growing on the mountain 
pastures of the Himalaya and Kucnlun ; with him the pastoral races of the 
Tibetan plateau have travelled far to the south in the mountain country, and 
have crossed the ridge which the Indians, coining from the south and used to 
sub-tropical warmth, do not reach by a long way. Ordinarily the owners of 
herds of yaks are mere herdsmen ; but in Ladak the yak draws the plough, even 
in conjunction with cows, and the Ladakis, who live in part by a carrying trade, 
harness him in front of their waggons. Yak and mutton, often raw, form the 
chief articles of food. The meat is followed by tea, pounded in stone mortars 
and boiled in copper kettles, to which milk and butter in great quantity arc 
added. iVnother fax ourite food is peeled barley with /uryk or boiled milk turned 
sour. Pundit Nain Singh saw in Khorsan, at a height of 14,500 feet, large stone 
dishes in which the Champas prepare a .soup of meal, which with milk, cheese, 
and butter represents the chief of their diet. Spirituous drinks are made from 
fermented milk and barley infusion. Three hundred brood-mares are kept on 
j)asturc-lands not far from Lassa, from whose milk is prepared a spirit appropriated 
to the use of the Dalai Lama. Among the Ladakis it has been found necessary 
to legislate against the use of spirits. Their sourish beer made without hops is 
called chang. 

In Southern 7'ibct alone, in spite of its elevation, is agriculture still found. 
Barley, according to Nain Singh, is grown in Tibet up to 15,000 feet. No 
.sooner is the Chang-tang or Northern Plain reached than one is in the midst of 
nomads ; and further north great part of the country is uninhabited. Agriculture 
does not reappear till the Kuku-Nor district. A pundit who travelled from 
La.ssa to the Tania range in the first half of his journey passed some 7000 tents, 
while in ^ihe second half, on the Chang-tang, he found the country uninhabited. 
Five horsemen, probably brigands, and a caravan from Mongolia to Lassa were 
all the human beings whom he met. Prjevalsky too notes the complete absence 
of mankind in a tract 500 miles wide at an altitude of 14,000 to 16,000 feet. 
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The total population of the country is in any case very sparse, and can hardly 
reach 2,000,000. 

The Tibetans arc above all things tanners. They scrape the hides with stones. 
Tlie^f make tea-kettles and cups of imported copper. They also make gun-stocks, 
the metal parts being supplied by the Chinese. The beds of precious stones. 


next to the herds the chief 
wealth of Tibet, as well as the 
jade mines in the Karakash 
valley, arc worked by Chinese 
even in the extreme south- 
west, on the frontier of East 
Turkestan. Owing to the 
seclusion of the country, trade 
is almost wholly in the hands 
of the Chinese, who above all 
meet the considerable demand 
for tea, and bring Japanese 
trinkets even to the convent 
markets of Central Tibet. The 
firm hold of the Chinese in 
Tibet receives material suj)- 
j)ort from the Tibetan passion 
for “ brick ” tea. They are 
also indispensable as bankers 
and moneylenders. Gill calls 
the Chinese, with some exag- 
geration, “ the only people in 
the country who have any 
money ” ; but the Lamas in 
North Tibet lend money at 
2 per cent per month. In 
quite recent times the exports 
of Tibet have gone through 
Western Mongolia to Russian 
'furkestan ; and it has been 
thought that trade is falling 
off on the Chyicse frontier. 
In spite of the efforts of the 



English, trade between Tibet a Tansutc woman. (Krom a plioto.urnp*! l^y noljiniii. ) 


and India has made little pro- 
gress, and even of Indian tea little goes to T. ibet. Ncpaulesc merchants, how- 
ever, carry on a trade in cloth and metal goods with Lassa whence they used 
formerly to bring back brick tea as far as Cashmere. Caravans even reach the 
neijrhbourhood of Lassa with a convoy ; but on the northern frontier the raids of 
the Tangutes and Yograis often stop all intercourse for years together. ^Chinese 
coin is used in Tibet ; silver pesos, too, arc imported from China and rupees from 
Nepaul, as far as Batang. These are melted down, with a third part of copper, 
to form the Tibetan .yjr^^-silver rupees. Since the end of the 'seventies roubles. 
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also have been current. An old T^duki silver coinage, the 'jad or jao^ is found 
in the bazaars of Ladak beside rujices and Chinese copper money. From the 
capital of Tibet an easy road, said to be open all the year .round, leads to Pekin, 
going by Tsiamdo and liatang to Szchuan ; another, more difficult, is tra'^rsed 
in summer to Tsaidam and Lake Koko-Nor. The journey is made with yak.s, 
which can carry a rider twenty miles a day, a load half that distance. Ncpaul is 
reached by roads whose central point is the bazaar of Shigatze near Te.shilumbo, 
the San-po being cros.scd by a narrow iron suspension-bridge. 

The nomad Tibetans are broken up into a great number of tribes. A north- 
eastern Turkic group is called in the country “ Sokpa,” a north-western “ Horpa.’' 
Among them arc the inhabitants of the Tania Range, the Yograis and Golyks, 
who arc half independent of Lassa. The word “Tangutc” introduced by 
Prjcvalsky is Mongolic, and in the mouth of a western Chinese signifies all 
Tibetans. The Tibetans on Lake Koko-Nor arc called “ Fan-Tze ” by the Chinese \ 
tliey arc under the Chinese governor of Kan-su, and like the Mongols with whom 
they ha\e intermixed, arc ruled by native chiefs. They lo<3k to the Dalai Lama 
as their hereditary sovereign. There are Tibetans also in the province of Tsaidam. 
In the neighbourhood of the lama.scry of Shaibsen, agriculture is carried on by 
Chinese mingled with Tangutes ; west of it lie purely Chinese villages on the 
.southern edge of the Gobi Desert. In the province of Kan-su we find a popula- 
tion who have become Chinese in like manner with the Dungans, namely the 
Dalds, a mixture of Tibetans, Mongols, and Turks, hu.sbandmcn who have adopted 
for the most part the Chinese drc.ss and language. In contrast to these the 
genuine Tibetans of West China, though living in clo.scr contact with Chinc.se and 
under their .sovereignty, have taken up but little of Chinese u.sagcs. Economically, 
indeed, they arc quite dependent on the Chinese, who work their coal-mines and 
salt-lakes, weave the yak wool spun by Tibetans into the cloth of which all their 
clothes are made, and besides this run the profitable trade in rhubarb. 

The government of Tibet is formally in the hands of the two chief lamas, the 
Dalai and the Panshen, who arc assisted by four ministers ; but the superit)r 
direction lies with the two Chinc.se residents in Las.sa, high oflicials of the Manchu 
flag. 'I'hc administration of Tibet is clo.scly connected with that of Szchuan, 
which furnishes .soldiers and money for the maintenance of Chinese sovereignty in 
I ibet. W hat further smaller lordships the v.a.st country may embrace is not 
clear, nor do we know what weight can be attached to such statements as that 
“ the monastery of Tavan is independent of Lassa, and its 600 lamas arc well 
armed with muskets and bows,” and similar notices of the pundi/s. The extent, 
the sparse population, and the political weakness of this Buddhi.st ecclesiastical 
state render probable a very loose cohesion betw een the smaller political elements. 
Of the womens empire, Nu Kuo, which according to the Chinese annals embraced 
Northern Tibet and was governed by the greater and the lesser queens, whose 
warriors were, how'cvcr, men, though sons bore their mothers’ names, all traces 
seem to have disappeared. 

Politically, then, Tibet must be regarded as part of the Chinese Empjrc. 
The Dakii Lama can only be instituted with the consent of the Chinese Emperor, 
and every other year pre.scnts go, as a mitigated form of tribute, from Lassa to 
Pekin. Even in the last century Chinese soldiers were posted on the confines 
of the I'.ast India Company's po.s.se.s.sions in Bengal to protect Tibet against 
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Ncpaulcsc invasions. Beside the political sovereignty, China has also the 
economic preponderance. In spite of the difficulty of communication — it takes 
three months to get from Lassa to Sining — it has managed to exclude all other 
powers from the markets of Tibet. In the frontier districts of Szchuan numerous 
Chinese-Tibetan half-breeds are found who are despised by the pure 'ribetans. 
Tibetan women are glad to marry Chinese traders and soldiers. The Tibetan 
mandarins in Batang wear ("hiiiese dress and speak Chinese fluently, just as 
('hinese is also the language of civilization and trade throughout the frontier districts 
in spite of the numerical preponderance of Tibetans in the larger frontier towns like 
Tatsian-lu. On the other hand, regular immigration from China into Tibet has 
not up to now had as free play as into Mongolia, the Chinese authorities seeming 
to put difficulties in the way of the transference of large masses of people. The 
Tibetans themselves are obviously not lacking in self-esteem, which their possession 
of the holy city of Buddhism tends to nourish. Hence, although they hold 
towards China the position rather of subjects than of allies, they arc jealous of the 
influence of that power, even looking down upon the Chinese as unclean ; and 
naturally even more jealous of western nations who at this very time arc wishing 
to open the roads into Tibet to their trade and therewith to their explorers. Our 
comprehension of the ethnological conditions of Central Asia, India, and Further 
India cannot be regarded as conclusive, so long as vast territories, wherein so 
many threads of Asiatic race-origins and so many roads traversed by Asiatic 
race-movements intersect, remain in unexplored obscurity. 


§ 15. THE PEOPLES OF INDIA IX GENERAL 

No one Indian race • IVcdravitlic elements — Dravidians — Mongols — Hindoos — Cross*breeds -Kthnograpliic 
and religious significance of the racial differences -The ancient Southern Asiatics— Prehistoric monuments 

— I-ieUitions with Central Asia and the Malay Aroliipelago — Indian National cliaracter S<»ft and hard — 

— Sanscrit Literature — Sculpture ; architecture ; painting ; the lesser arts. 


When on the occasion of a census in India in the year 1871 an attempt was 
made to group the races of the peninsula according to their numerical strength 
they were distributed into iio millions of cross-breeds, 41 of Mohammedans 
18 of aboriginal non-Aryan stocks, and 16 of pure Aryans; 185 millions in all.^ 
This motley classification shows the difficulty of keeping apart the races in a 
country into which for centuries the nations have flowed from the most various 
(piarters, have mingled, and have modified themselves under new conditions. The 
Let that Mussulmans are ranked, as a great national group, with races, is a 
confession of the impossibility of separating their racial elements ; and the same 
is shown by the great number of cross-breeds. The simple hypothesis that into 
the aboriginal dark negroid stocks an irruption took place first of Aryans, then of 
partly Mongolic Mohammedans, who in some cases pushed the original inhabitants 
bcfqj-e them to south and west, in others formed mixed races, in any case 
involves no such difficulties. But every attempt to go any further leadS up to 
the task of carefully setting out the distinctions, like Mantegazza’s distribution 

' The census of 1S81 gives an enumeration by religions, showing 188 millions of Hindoos, 50 of Moliainmcdans, 
^’•4 of Aborigines, 3.4 of Uuddhists, 1.8 of Christians, iuid a like number of Sikhs. 
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into Hindoos of Aryan, Malay, and Semitic type, Mongols, Jews, Parsecs, Mussul- 
mans. among whom Turanians lurk, and finally aboriginal stocks. 

The “predravidic" type of the so-called primitive or- mountain tnbe^s. or 



A VcWali of Ceylon shooting with the bow. (From a photogiai)h by Prof. Fniil .Schmidt of laiipzig.) 

savagc.s has negroid elements in the flat nose, the bulging mouth, the prognathous 
uppe^r Jliw, the .sparse beard, somewhat more abundant on the chin only ; while 
there is a mulatto quality in the half-silky, wavy, strong-growing hair. Stature is 
in general small ; the “ dwarfs ” of India belong to this kind. In the Western 
Ghauts and in Ceylon there are people of 4 feet 10 inches, brown and yellow, who 
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only occasionally bring honey, wax, and 
inference need be drawn that they oc- 
cupy the lowest stage of humanity. 
When we hear startling descriptions of 
the Veddahs in the interior of Ceylon, 
we have to ask whether their wretched 
mode of life is not partly to blame for 
fheir somewhat smaller stature, their 
expression less intelligent or more 
savage, their instincts coarser. Worth 
consideration in this direction is the old 
Tamul conception of Kuraver,” a term 
embracing all mountaineers occupied in 
gathering honey, watching millet fields, 
digging roots, manufacture of intoxi- 
cating drinks, sale of the henna plant. 

In the Mahars of Northern Konkan has 
been seen “ the lowest type of the 
human race on the west coast of India”; 
but they arc a society of outcasts, left to 
perform the unclean offices of flayers 
and removers of ordure. With them 
again the Khonds to the south-east of 
Gondwana, are said to be at the lowest 
stage, coming as it is alleged nearest to 
the negroes, ‘^blacker and smaller,” It 
is significant that all these tribes are 
also in bad repute for their terrible 
leanness, and dirty, not unfrequcntly 
leprous, skin. Hut there are among 
them settled and stronger tribes, as the 
Bhcels of the Dangs in Central India, 
the Pulayas or Puliars of Travancore, 
the Mhairs of the Aravulli Hills, the 
Kolushes of the Nerbudda Valley and 
Southern Berar, and the Kurkis of the 
northern West Ghauts, who are settled 
under the Gonds on the plateaux of 
the Middle Nerbudda district. 

Not every peculiarity c^f the majority 
of the aboriginal stocks of India, which 
arc also comprised under the term 
Kolarian stocks, is to be ascribed to 
racial difference ; some arc brought 
al?out by the operation of social and 
religious organisations, which cut especial 
in all directions and variety in degrees 


sandal wood to the settled parts. No 
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/ deep in India. Above alf, crossing 
of decadence are responsible for the 


multiplicity of “ primitive races.” 
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U'hcsc peoples must be kept apart from the Dravidiaiis, with whom they were 
once compendiously lumped together. The name “ Dravidian races ” fits only 
the Tamuls, Tclugus, and Canarese of Southern India, retnoter kindred of the 
dark aboriginal population, to whom Aryan colonists brought the religion of 
Brahma, a higher civil order, and of course the opportunity of extensive inter- 
mixture. The selection of the term is connected with its use in the sacred 
w-ritings of the old Indians, where it is applied to the Kshatriyas on the cast coast 
of the Deccan, who have fallen to the rank of Sudras. As a rule, however, all arc 
called Dravidian wdio arc not Aryan or Semitic, and speak agglutinative languages 
like Tamul, As a breed they arc defined by dark colour, Mongolian features, 
smooth hair. The nucleus of the old Tamul race was indeed, says Grant, 
“ devoted to the nomad life, the fundamental institution of Turanian existence ” ; 
but the hypothesis of their close connection with the population of Tibet has not 
attained the rank of a scientific certainty. Only certain Indian stocks in the 
Himalaya, who geographically approach the vast neighbouring territories of the 
Tibetans, may be decidedly reckoned in the Mongol race, though widely divided 
from it in language and manners. 

Mongol elements cannot indeed be lacking in the rest of India, often as it has 
been inundated in historical times by Mongol hordes ; but they arc more widely 
spread than historical influences w'ould seem to justify, and thus \vc arc brought 
to the Turanians of prehistoric India. In the Mahrattas we meet with a race 
doubtless strongly Mongoloid in the position of ruler. The Mahratta is of 
medium stature, small rather than large ; his face is flat, wdth moderately pro- 
minent check bones, eyes small and dark, nose short, often turned up with wide 
open nostrils, beard long but scanty, skin of bronze coknir. It is also a Mongoloid 
ipiality in the Mahratta women that they arc small, delicate, and in varying 
degrees fairer than the men. The Thangs, akin to the Mahrattas in language, 
approximate physically to the Bhcels, who arc almost as much involved historically 
\vith the 'ruranian influences as the kindred Mhairs, Minas, and Ramusis, who 
certainly are strongly Mongoloid. Nor can a strong admixture of Mongol be 
denied to the Jats, a group which has been so active historically, nor to the 
Sonthals, These, however, arc regarded by some as a remnant of the original 
Dravidian population of Lower Bengal, who have been driven towards the 
Vindhya Hills, Goorkhas and Sikhs, who belong here, now furnish the picked 
troops of India, as once the toughest opponents of British arms ; since it has been 
recognised that they do better service in the army than the members of higher 
castes, the standard (jf height has been for the sake of the former lowered to the 
truly Mongol level of 5 feet. 

The Hindoo of Aryan type is brown, from dark to coffee-coloured, darker as 
a rule in low than in high castes, of medium height, with sleek black hair, hand- 
some oval face, thin, often slightly curved nose ; beard and hair less close than in 
Kuropeans. The eyes arc large and almond-shaped, the lips pronounced, the 
chin Aveak. The form, especially in the women, is often very beautiful ; but the 
legs arc weakened by long continuance in a squatting posture. The skull is a 
fine oval^of small or medium size, the forehead not strongly marked. Hindoos 
of the higher castes in liuropean dress most resemble Greeks or Southern Italians. 
It is difficult sharply to separate this type, for unknown blendings cause it to 
vary in a Semitic, mulatto, or Malay direction. The Dards, who live at the 
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headwaters of the Indus as far as the Oxus watershed and the Gilgit river, show 
perhaps one of the purest stamps of the stocks whose immigration gave rise to the 
Hindoo. They are stalwart and well-built, good mountaineers, strong porters, 
lovers of liberty, frank-hearted ; with red checks, brown eyes, black or brown hair. 
Their caste-system and their language, nearly akin to the Dogri, show recent 
Indian influences. 

For Europeans, the gipsy, when his blood is not too much mixed, is the Vjcst 
i^prcsentativc of the average hybrid Indians who form the mass of the people. 
There arc lighter elements in the population of India, albinos are not rare, and are 
held in horror by the Hindoos- -but nothing recalling the ‘‘ xanthochroic ” races 
of Europe. Misled by the affinities of the Indo-Gcrmanic languages, j)coplc have 
formed far too Germanic an idea of the ancient Aryans who descended into the 
lowlands of Indus and Ganges. No doubt they themselves emphasized their own 
contrast to the darker natives ; and any one coming to-day from the basin of the 
Indus to the Deccan or Bengal observes an increase in the darker tints. The 
lightest Indians and the proudest dwell in the north-west. There the Rajpoot 
women and children, if they arc in a position to protect themselvx's from the 
effects of the sun, arc so fair of skin as to put many a South Italian to shame. 
Among these imposing aquilinc-nosed figures are found with light-brown and grey 
eyes, strong silky beards, and chestnut hair. Many vary in the direction of the 
])hysiognomy prevalent among the Sikhs ; thicker nose, smaller eyes, and some- 
what prominent cheek-bones, a conformation tcjiding to the Mongol, which some 
have attempted to establish as the ‘‘Jat breed.” That Turanian blood flows in 
their veins need cause no surprise of all places in North-West India. In the 
conspicuous qualities of his character, which have given and perhaps will again 
give to the Sikh race especially .so great importance in the history of India, above 
all in his valour and lionesty, as well as in the .stateliness of his women, the 
Indian of the north-west recalls the nobler branches of the Turkic stock. The 
attitude of the Sikh towards the Bengalee is like the height from which the 
Turkoman looks down on Tajiks and even on Persians. 

Amid the numerous blends only one line can safely be drawn separating the 
races wlio still are different in themselves from those who have been more power- 
fully shaken together, more intimately mingled, already long since fused. In the 
extreme north even the Nepaulesc arc no homogeneous stock, but arc distinguished 
by great variety of physiognomy and character. The backward-driven pastoral 
tribe of the Todas, too, contains fairer faces than arc as a rule found among the 
Hindoos, with thick beards, and a mighty growth of hair on the uncovered head. 
In general the inclusive types prevail more in the Indus and Ganges regions, and 
in the cast the more widely dispersed, in the Ilimalaj’a and in the mountains of 
the west and .south. More frequent intercourse means more rapid blending. 
None of the greater nations of Asia has been so broken up, pulvcri.sed, 
kneaded, by conquerors as the Indian ; among none has the vital marrow of 
independence been so destroyed. In all this push and pressure India developed 
no predominant nationality. Nothing but the fact that the 300 millions of the 
Anglo-Indian empire are .split up into thou.sandsof ethnologic, social, and Religious 
fragments, enabled Briti.sh .sovereignty to .spread so quickly and maintain itself. 

That the .social organisation and the race-formation arc related to each other 
is proved by the historic instances in which ethnographic elements have co-operated 
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in the division of castes. When the Rajpoots in the fourth or fifth century .subdued 
the Jats in what is now Rajpootana, their small number met with but a weak 
opposition on the part of the agricultural population, who surrendered the soil to 
them, and allowed their supremacy to be confirmed. The Kshatriya and Vaisya 
castes, as well as that of the mixed population, Baran Sankar, were in course of 
time opened to the subjects, but in no case could they enter the Brahmin caste. 
The Aryans, too, of the earlier invasion needed to supplement their own weakness 
by energy and higher intelligence. Being unable to root out the teeming popula- 
tions, they blended with them, adopting their warriors into their .second caste, and 

the rest of the people into 
those next below it. But 
it is to confuse cause and 
effect if we suppose that 
primarily two castes were 
formed, Vaisyas and Sud- 
ras, “ one for the Turanians 
and one for the Dravid- 
ians.” As an example of 
similar development within 
a narrow area, the race, 
nation, or perhaps only 
class of the Banjaris is 
remarkable. They arc a 
numerous group in Central 
India, who call themselves 
Cohurs, and whose sole 
business is the transport, 
with oxen, of supplies of 
corn. In this way the 
Banjaris feed all the pro- 
vinces of Central India, 
and, therefore, in times of 
war or famine, they have 
from of old been protected 
against any obstacle to their activity through the sympathy assured to them by the 
public interest. As befits their work they are pure nomad.s, camping in the open in 
summer, in winter under huts built of branches. Yet they look upon Rajpootana, 
especially the eastern part of Mewar, as their country, and ovvn some villages 
there, to which they withdraw their old people and invalids. Their traditions say 
that they were driven out of this country by the Raji)oot invasion about the sixth 
century. Physically they arc like the gipsies, of whom they have been regarded 
as the parent stock. They arc plucky, proud, and honest in their business. 

Even without the historical evidence for the invasion of light-coloured people 
from the north-west into the interior of the Indian peninsula, the position of India 
with reference to the belt of Central Asiatic steppes would lead us to assume *thc 
frequent overflow, at least into North-West India, of Turkic or Mongolic herdsmen. 

1 he Aryans, as their language indicates, came from a climate where the lapse of 
time was reckoned not by rainy .season.s, but by winters. The word haimantik 
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used to-day in Bengal to denote the November rice-crop, is from the same root as 
hiems. They fed on meat and milk, and pastured large herds on wide grassy 
plains. They seem Jo have made their way through Afghanistan to the Indus, 
and i.o have spread gradually along the foot of the hills as far as the Ganges. 
This immigration was not an event of one date only, but was repeated. In the 
seventh century B.C. an inroad of nomads, spoken of as Scythians, into India took 
place. It is possible that these Indo-Scythians, following the same road as had 
been taken by the Aryan immigrants, came as far as the Ganges ; and a view 
has been expressed that Buddha’s dynasty in Kapilavassu was a Scythian offshoot. 
An increased influx of the Scythian element into the Indian goes parallel with 
the progress of Buddhism, and renders explicable, if Buddha appears on the other 
side of the Indian frontier as a Scythian, the struggle for influence between the 
northern form of Buddhism coming down again from Central Asia about the 
beginning of our era, and the more original Indian type in India itself. The 
.Scythian immigrations seem to have been constantly rei)eated, and to have founded 
kingdoms as far as Central India. It is known also that the Grieco-Bactriaii 
settlements in the second century B.('. had to fight with Scythian invaders who 
established themselves in the Punjab. In the first six centuries of our era Scythian 
and Indian powers were seen to rise and fall beside and in succession to one 
another. The Sacians, Huns, Guptas come to the front as founders of states. In 
some cases small groups of these invaders may be traced for several centuries 
within limited territories where they stoutly maintained themselves. After the 
first Arab attempts at invasion on the Bombay coast and the frontier of Sind, 
we find, at the end of the tenth century, the Turkish lords of Afghanistan, the 
Ghuznevides, in the Punjab, whither Mahmoud of Ghuznee is said to have led 
seventeen expeditions. The “ slave -dynasty,” which ruled in Delhi in the 
thirteenth century, was of Turkish origin. They had to endure the first Mongol 
inroads, which are said to have started with an irruption of these nomads from 
Tibet into north-east Bengal in 1245. As the thirteenth century is passing into 
the fourteenth, the Mongol invasions are coutitcd by dozens, and the Mussulman 
kings of Delhi had brigades of Mongol mercenaries in their service. Timour came 
from Afghanistan, and returned to Central Asia amid heaps of corpses and towns 
laid waste. In 1526 Baber, from Ferghana, succeeded in definitively setting up 
a Mongol dynasty in India ; the remains of the Delhi Empire having in the mean- 
time come under Afghan sovereignty. Akbar, who came to the throne in iSS^i 
made a single state of India as far as the Vindhya Hills. It is significant that 
therein 'Purks played a great part both as friends and as opponents, and that the 
seat of the stoutest resistance was where the immigrants from Central Asia had 
established themselves in the greatest density. The descendants of these, 
with their military and political capacity, ar^ to this day the strongest upholders 
of Islam. The only two great military powers with whom England had to do, 
the Mahrattas in Central India and the Sikhs in the Punjab, both sprang from 
this foreign stock, which long preserved its force on its new soil. 

In the contrast between North and South, lilast and West, which governs the 
history of India and the distribution of its peoples, special elementi^ arc the 
strong differences of soil and climate. The rapidity with which the Aryan immi- 
grants from the drier and more elevated regions of Central Asia ceased, under the 
relaxing influence of a tropical lowland climate, to be the “ honourable ” or “ sove- 
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rei|^n race was, in part, the effect of climatic innncnce, which after a few genera- 
tions showed itself oven in their physique. Hut the lowland climate also promoted 
the wide intermixture of the Vaisyas, or immigrant tribcsipen, with the Sudras 
whom they found there. This, in the broad Ganges-lowlands, with no natural 
boundaries to stop it, could not be checked by the strictest separation of castes or 
^‘colours’'; but in the mountain-valleys where the foothills of the Himalaya, the 
divider of races, cut off little natural national territories, the Aryan blood main- 
tained itself in greater i)urity than in the surrounding parts, just as in some* 
mountain-districts of the peninsula the dark blood of the aborigines who were 
driven into them has done. Examples of the one arc the Khassias and Dasus of 
the Himalaya, of tlic other the Pahariahs of the Kajmahal hills. Lastly, we 
observe, moreover, a far-reaching alteration in the manners and notions of races, 
due to the exchange of an elevated, cool, unproductive i)lacc of abode for the 
low, warm, rich lands lying on the great river. The herdsman becomes a 
husbandman, the tribe, where all alike have no wants, becomes a nation in which 
a few lu-xurious lords rule over countless poor subjects, a people limited in numbers 
becomes a race multiplying ^vith immoderate speed and of a wholly new social 
organisation. 'J'he rise of the great religious, social, political, ev'cn ethnological 
differences among the population of India, whereby more particularly the north- 
west, the north-cast, and the south are opposed to each other as three historical 
and ethnographical provinces, is in great i)art due to immigrations from without ; 
though the nature of the country has had much to do with maintaining them. 
How long the shifting lasted we cannot detect ; for it was brought about in small 
movements of which history has little to report. Isolated cases enable us to 
conjecture the significance of the whole. The migration of the Jats at the begin- 
ning of last century from Mooltan to Northern Hindostan, and their formation of 
new settlements on the Jumna and the Ganges, in the Doab, shows how recent 
arc, in many cases, the shiftings from north to south, and from cast to west. The 
so-called nomad system of agriculture which the Jh'itish found still going on in 
liengal beside the settled system, gives a further reference ; for it kept a portion 
of the pcjpulation in constant movement. 

Thus Northern India is the India of immigration from the north-west, and the 
blending of Mongols and Aryans. No great I'ibetan invasion is known to Indian 
history ; the distribution of linguistic affiniltes with Tibet has been referred to 
above. The historical i)osition of Nepaul, wliich is influenced by Tibet and 
China, and is constantly encroaching on India, gives the key to the general 
comprehension of the sliare taken by the northern frontier races in the history of 
India. This infiltration has acted on the population of India only indirectly, but 
none the less powerfully; and it is an error to say that India and Tibet have 
never been in mutual ethnographical relations. The great natural screen has 
retarded the exchange, but has not |>rcvcnted it. We have decidedly Mongoloid 
breeds in the little Newars, and the somewhat larger Goorkhas-of Nepaul, though 
Indian influence is certainly stronger in the latter than in the former. It pre- 
dominates in the higher castes of Cashmere, among whom remnants of Tibetan 
pe()i)les oxist in the servile castes of Batals, Dorns, Hems, and others. Some .sec 
hybrids between the two layers in the Kremins of Cashmere, who mostly work as 
artizans. Wc arc reminded in this of the ethnographic peculiarity of Cashmere. 
It is a rubbish-heap of magnificent Graeco-Bactrian and Mongol edifices, where 
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the arts of Persia, Arabia, India, and China joined hands in the workiiv^ of metals, 
creating a national artistic bent, and new masterpieces with borrowed forms. 
Hut Cashmere is also^thc starting-point in the transformation of Buddhism into a 
system of theological philosophy. Here, or hard by, were the universities of 
Takchasila and Nalanda. Across Cashmere Buddhism, having lost its home in 
India, wandered to Tibet, and there acquired new points whence to radiate. 

The waves of the movements which broke in from the west often struck cast- 
tv^ards and subsided only in the lowlands of the (ianges ; but they never reached 
the south in full force, and did not shake even the Deccan in the way in which 
they had often ravaged licngal. Southern India long remained a world to itself. 
Its wedge-shape made an advance into the interior difficult. The march of the 
Aryans doubtless had a deej) innucnce on the populations of Central India ; but 
lx)lh they and those who came after them stopped at the Vindhya range. In 
the west we -find the plains occupied by a minority of Hindoos, Rajpoots, and the 
'furanian Jats who preceded them, and the hills by Bheels and other peoples of 
the same stock, probably the old dwellers in the plain, and the result of crossing 
between the Turanians and a j^irimitive race, the purest type of which is found 
in the Baralis of the Konkan. In the middle and east of Central India wc find 
in the hills Goiids, Khonds, Sonthals, and others who may have sj)rung from the 
mixture of the yellow with darker inhabitants once settled here. 'Po the south of 
this great Central Indian racial barrier prevail the Dravidian peoples who before 
the Aryan invasion had founded empires, and to all appearance fostered a high 
culture, of which not only the Tamul terms for all metals except lead, zinc, and 
tin, for large ships, for agriculture, spinning and weaving, for some of the planets, 
and for much else, bear record. High culture is also evidenced by things found in 
graves, especially the numerous earthen vessels in the stone monuments of South 
India. In the districts of Coimbatore and Coorg in Madras, vessels have been 
found remarkable both for the fineness of their material and for their decoration, 
made of red clay worked to a fine paste and brought by rubbing to a high polish 
resembling a glaze. Burnt human bones lie in slim urns a yard high, resting on 
three or four feet. Nothing of the kind is at present in use among the people. 
Kven the simple artistic contrivance of providing vessels with feet has been lost like 
other inventions. The iron relics in lhc.se graves show forms varying from those 
in use to-day. In the well-watered lowlands of the east the Dravidians have been 
subjected to stronger influences from the nortli than in the j)oorcr west ; 
Malabar, however, has become a special Brahmins’ parailise. 

Stone monuments, like the megalithic remains of prehistoric races in Kuropc, 
have been pointed out in various parts of India. wSome are weathered, while 
others look as new as if they had only been erected a few years. There is no 
definite tradition connected with thc.se. The inhabitants of districts swarming 
with such monuments, such as the Garos, the Taintias, or the Nagas, know 
nothing of erecting such pillars or .sacrificial tables. Only a certain indefinite 
dread checks their de.struction and explains the great number of the remain.s. 
Such stones may never be employed for new monuments or any building purposes. 
A 6clief in their influence upon the maintenance of agreements conclucicd upon 
them has persisted unshaken. Menhir, cromlech, dolmen, all occur in the Khassia 
bills and in Coimbatore. A connection of dolmen and stone circle is very fre- 
quent. The burning of bodies never takes place in the neighbourhood of them. 
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The dolmens may perhaps have served as sacrificial tables, while the numerous 
single stone pillars make one think of stone-worship. In the granite district of 
the Khassia hills Schlagintvveit describes a pillar with a square slab a yard in the 
side bored through in the centre, and having the stone pillar some 13 feet -high 
let into it in such a way that a yard of the pillar projected above the slab. It 
is alleged that even in 1873 a stone pillar was set up in honour of an English 
official. Open lofty points, and when possible cross-roads, were selected by 
preference to display them. The majority of stone monuments in South India 
arc I'aiscd over graves; We possess exhaustive reports about the district of 
Coimbatore in the Madras Presidency, where they arc met with by thousands, 
cither singly or in groups, of from two to a hundred. Stone circles and stone 
pillars are here associated with gnivcs. Most of the dolmen-like stone structures 
contained earthenware vessels of fine work and remains of iron. 

These works arc the expression of no population of primitive manners. 
Without doubt, intercourse with countries outside India was possible by sea ; but 
that alone is not enough to countenance the attempt to bring the castelcss Southern 
Indians into connection with the Australians. The assumption of relations 
between the Malays and the peoples of Southern India will meet with least 
objection. The regions in which Malays and Indians dwell, rule, and traffic arc 
in so close contact that it is impossible to draw a sharp line of separation. No 
doubt, in the first instance, vv^e see traces only of Indian reaction upon Malays, as 
in vol. i. p. 397. What we now call Malays and Indians arc even in physical 
respects developments of earlier centuries and tens of centuries. But if, as histori- 
cal evidence shows, Indians migrated, in centuries since Christ, to Sumatra, Java, 
and Bali, just as well could older populations of the great Archi[)cIago have 
turned westwards to India. Indeed more recent Malays must have touched 
India to get to their great colony of Madagascar. The population of the 
islands in the Bay of Bengal, too, indicates other ways, to which we have 
already referred, vol. i. p. 417. 

The European element in India has always been weak, its number being out 
of all proportion to its effect on culture. The Gneco-Bactrian influences, and 
those of the people of Javan were still active when all trace of their bearers had 
been lost. Even now the European population is almost inconceivably small ; for 
British India the census of 1881 gave about 84,000 as the number of European 
descent. In comparison with their influence this is an infinitesimal figure. It 
appears all the smaller when one remembers that the number of European half- 
breeds is small, and that their influence adds nothing to that of the Europeans. 
They are systematically kept in the background. When early in the 'eighties 
the Eurasians applied to be represented on the commission for drawing up a 
new Education Bill, they were met with a refusal. Even in 1891 the number of 
Christians was only 2,400,000. Jews and Ncstorian Christians form large com- 
munities on the Malabar coast, where alliances with natives have given rise to 
the curious cross-breed of ‘‘black Jew's." 

The historic fortunes of India show in the character of the majority of its 
races a avant of spirit, which bonds and adapts itself, extinguishing all endVg}'. 
What a contrast is here to the Chinese, who in Asia share with the Indians the 
advantage of ancient culture ! Referring to the Chinese of Singapore, Crawford 
notes that it was an agreeable spectacle, in contrast to India, to see a numerous, 
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muscular, seasoned race of men, working with a vigour and intelligence which gave 
a special stamp even to their physical character, and showed them in a favourable 
light, as compared with the neighbouring nations. Their way of handling their 
tools* had more of European dexterity in it than of the childish habit of Indian 
ambition. 

This trait, want of spirit and laziness, increases, as we go cast and south, 
Jo the point of apathy. The Indian’s virtues arc more negative than positive. 
His best points lie in the direction of power to endure and forgo ; his gentleness, 
however, docs not exclude outbreaks of savage cruelty, which together with his 
despotic severity towards human beings stands in sharp contrast with the kindness 
towards animals enjoined by his religion. Very similar is his northern brother, 
but harder and more warlike. Everywhere in North India we find warlike races, 
particularly in the west. Southern India too once had the warlike and chivalrous 
caste of the Nairs, who have now degenerated to policemen. The Kallers of the 
Carnatic inherited the qualities of bold robbers and fighters ; and a part of them 
were distinguished for their loyalty as “ castle -warders.” They arc the people 
who are betrothed over a sword. Even the primitive stocks have not all de- 
scended to the lowest stage in the renunciation of self-respect and loss of resisting 
power. But the most doughty men-at-arms, and those who most enjoy the fray, 
belong to the mountaineers in the north, and the half-Turanians of the north-west 
and centre. Rajpoots, Sikhs, Mahrattas, Goorkhas, were first the most formidable 
enemies of the British, afterwards their most valuable soldiers. The preponder- 
ance of Mussulmans in the Indian army, which proved so dangerous in 1857, 
had thus a substantial ground. The saying is : “ When a Mussulman meets 
you he looks at your weapons ; a Hindoo asks the prices of provisions.” In 
Persia and Afghanistan the Turks, Kizilbashos, Usbeks, Turcomans, are even 
more sharply distinguished from the Persians ; .the former arc born soldiers ; the 
latter arc reckoned so cowardly that in the Persian army nearly all the soldiers 
arc Turks. It is significant that, of the independent states, Nepaul, with its half- 
Tibetan population, extorts from the British the greatest respect for its military 
IX)wer. 

The oldest poems of the Vedas are also the oldest literary productions of the 
Aryan races and of India. Significantly enough their first locality was on the 
north-west frontier of India, whence their progress to the south-east was gradually 
accomplished. In them may be recognised the first traces of the caste system, 
of dogma, of ritual ; all subjects and ideas arc still young, nothing is shrouded 
in a fixed husk. As, with the expansion into the sunny fertile lowlands, the 
])ricstly order became more and more separate, prouder, Jind more powerful, the 
work of the mind also grew. A copious literature api)eared of which the world 
outside India knew nothing while it was in use ; discovering it only when it 
was dead. MSS. exist of perhaps 10,000 Sanscrit works. How little did the 
Greeks guess that there was in India an ancient literature more abundant than 
any possessed by them. The remains of this literature — the legends, the religious 
aijd civic institutions, and the copious vocabulary, show how talented this race 
was, and with a talent which shows fine mental and ethical disposition.f. In the 
Vedas, a collection of prayers, songs, and religious maxims, it appears as a race 
of refined morals and powerful mind. It is the same with many portions of the 
two great epic poems, in which, however, the influence of the genuine old Indian 
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spirit, that of the dark aborigines, smothers symmetry and simplicity in its over- 
flowing fancy. The poetic literature of India is also copious and profound, and it 
too flourished almost solely for liVdia. Perhaps, however, during its growth it drew 
nourishment from abroad, from which the tirama especially may have profited. 

In the second volume o{ Cosmos we read: I he richness of tlie poetic litera- 
ture of the Indians teaches us, that within and near the tropics south of the great 
chain of the Himalaya, the sight of ever verdant and flowering forests has at alj 
times acted as a powerful stimulus to the imaginative faculties of the Kast Aryan 
nations, and that these nations have been more strongly inclined to picturesque 
descriptions of nature than the true Germanic races, who in the far inhospitable 

north had extended even to Iceland.’' 
In any ease a deep feeling for nature 
cannot be denied to the great com- 
positions of India, But the wealth of 
pictures is by no means greater than 
in the works of northern poets. The 
contemplative vein in the very earliest 
Indian poetry may luive some of its 
sources in the constant gazing upon 
this new and abundant nature ; but 
the case of an existence without 
anxiety will develop the tendency to 
brooding meditation yet more power- 
'/ fully than the view of a rich nature, 
which also bewilders and stupefies. 
When Sanscrit fell to be a dead 
language, the good old literature was 
naturally withdrawn from the people 
and jxissed into the domain of the 
“ classically ” cultivated minority. A 
number of languages affiliated to tlic 
old Indian (Bengalee in Bengal, Assamese in the Kast, Hindi and Urdu or Hin- 
dostance, full of Persian and Arabic elements, in the North-West Provinces, 
besides Punjabee, Gujeratee, Mahrattec) have branched off and become regular 
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written languages without having developed any literature rosembling Sanscrit in 
value. The Dravidian languages again — Canaresc, Taniiil, Telugu, Toda, Gonda, 
— which as written languages have borrowed from Sanscrit, have developed no 
great literature of their own, even if we take into account the admired apophthegms 
of the Tamuls. 

With a prodigious wealth of forms, much invention, no little taste or dexterity, 
one thing is lacking to the perfection of Indian art in all its branches which 
made Egyptian art great, Greek art yet greater ; a ijcnetrating study of nature and 
especially of the human body. In this the art of South India stands even lower 
than that of the north. There is something conventional in their figurc^s ; 
progress *.oon wearies without excluding a certain general perfection. In the 
faces they arc content to bring out the collective effect of an expression without 
inquiring into the play of the muscles. In the limbs we miss the thorough 
modelling of the chief muscular masses. A conventional softness and fulness 
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agrees with the Indian type, especially in female figures ; but the repetition of it 
leads to flat flabby forms. Much more attention is paid to the delineation of 
bodily ornament than to that of the body itself ; wc found the same curious 
tendefney in the old American statues. This kind of sculpture found its highest 
task in the representation of masses confusedly grouped and fantastic monsters ; 
and herein it has succeeded excellently, even if the postures of single figures look 
unnatural. Yet it must be remembered that their actors, who to this day wear 
the same dress as is seen in these carvings, do astounding things in the way of 
contortion. In the representation of such unpropitious ideals as the many-armed 
Ramayana, or Siva’s lightning-darting third eye, one perceives no doubt an effort 
to repress the fantastic by decorative treatment of the crowded and unnatural ; 
but naturally they never succeeded in struggling through to the pure human form. 
The Bull of Siva in the pagoda at Tanjore, 16 feet long, wrought from a single 
block of granite, comes much nearer to good Egyptian sculptures than all the 
human figures in Indian temples. 

In South Asiatic architecture too we arc astounded by the abundance of 
figures and motives, and the unwearied labour in e.xecution. Yet with all this 
wealth wc miss the representation of the human form in its beauty ; it is buried 
and smothered in tropical interlacings. In these buildings arc crowded little 
courts, galleries, stairs, towers, and balconies. Limited vistas are a fundamental 
feature. Symbolical at the out.set, sculptured ornament, especially on the exterior, 
soon went in pursuit of artistic effect. Brahma’s head with its four faces and 
wiile eyes, or Siva’s cylindrical attribute, remained in the most sacred place,.where 
to this day the modern Indians represent them in the old accustomed form. But 
the e.xterior ornament of the building was quite otherwi.se transformed. Here 
appeared the elephant half-emerging from the base of the massive edifice as a 
support to the walls. Ananda’s serpent, the endless, offers a fine motive for the 
rail of an endless balustrade. Griffins with outspread wings appear as Caryatids, 
Lions and club-bearing giants stand as guardians at the entrance of gates and 
on the steps of pyramid.s. At the chief gate are associated with them the heroes 
Rama and Lakshmana, armed with bows, or Vishnu with his sword. Statues of 
praying .saints were placed against the pillars .supporting the cloister-arches. All 
wood-carving and a good deal of stone was coloured. The transition from the 
stricter symbolism to easier artistic treatment was promoted by Buddhism, which 
directed the attention of the pious suppliant rather to the one human figure with 
a single face than to polymorphous and many-headed gods. Three of the four 
doors leading to the preasat were now clo.scd ; only on the cast might sunbeams 
and men enter to behold the gentle and shining countenance of Buddha. 

Priests’ dvvelling.s, schools, pilgrims’ shelters, were always attached to the 
[daces of worship. The temple of Angkor Vaht covers a larger area than that 
of Karnak ; that of Madura occupies nearly 25 acres and is not the largest. 
More than fifty great assemblages of ruins have up to now been found (in Cambodia 
there are hundreds) ; and when all the works of architecture and sculpture in the 
narrow sphere of culture of the Khmers have been mapped, many square miles 
will appear to be covered with ruins. In spite of inadequate methanical 
appliances the materials have been treated with astonishing power. In the 
rwramid of Ka-Keo, Delaporte found blocks 1 3 feet long, $ feet thick, and a yard 
wide. Still larger blocks have been used high up in the buildings at Angkor, 
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They had also large and strong bricks of a pure clay ; in later times these became 
smaller and coarser. Lead was used to a large extent for roofing; in 1641 
Gerhard von Wiisthof saw at Lower Laos a temple roofed with sheets of lead 
gilt all over. Iron clamps and dowels were set in lead. There are said to’ have 
been pagodas which were all covered with coi)per. Timber, in which India, the 
land of teak, is rich, found equally extensive employment. Temples find a place 
in the premises of many palaces, and a temple often dominates a great central 
group of palace buildings and other civic edifices. There are temples too whicli 
have scrv'cd for fortresses. Both kinds of premises arc surrounded with ramparts 
or walls, crenelated or cut into spikes at the top, or flanked with turrets. Within 
arc covered ways to shelter the defenders ; outside, deep moats add further 
strength, with bridges across them leading to the richly-ornamented gates with 
three portals. On the pillars of the bridge, sculptures of all kinds w^ere displayed, 
and many bridges led upwards to the gate like a triumphal road. The bridges 
were of narrow arches so firmly ranged one by another that they have stood out 
against floods to this day. The largest is 160 yards long and 37 wide ; and the 
bridges leading to fortresses arc often more than 40 yards wide. The richly- 
adorned terraces from which temples and palaces rose were by preference 
made to project into the water ; indeed, there arc buildings standing entirely 
in the water, recalling the pile-buildings of Further India. Pillared halls, 
as in the palace of Shalimar near Gupikar, rise almost directly out of lakes. 
“Hanging gardens” from the time of the Mongol Emperor, with their plane-trees 
now many hundred years old, are among the most attractive relics of India. 
Covered colonnades, often with three rows and a vaulted roof, appear among the 
favourite subjects of Indian architects. Through them move the sacred pro- 
cessions, finding at these junction-points of their worship figures of the gods and 
chapels. Colonnades of this kind often intersect, and a temple is erected at the 
meeting-point. "I'hcy arc strictly oriented by the points of the compass. Sacred 
pools on cither side of the entrance give an opportunity for laying out the 
approaches in the form of bridges or terraces. As a rule a park is attached, the 
avenues of which arc continuations of the chief approaches to the temple. 
Scattered about it lie monasteries and the fine dwellings of the princes. It is 
often surrounded by a wall with a ditch at the corners of which more temples 
rise ; and then the whole forms the nucleus of a town. Outside the walls arc 
crowded the slightly-built wooden houses of the people, the bazaars, and such 
like. Stepped pyramids, ranging from simple mounds to mighty stone edifices, 
form a special group of buildings. Their primitive type is show^i in the artificial 
mounds which arc still thrown up at religious festivals in order to plant banners 
and light fires on the top of them. The platform serves as pedestal to a statue, 
or for other religious purposes. Steps lead to it on all four sides, often projecting 
in such a way that the ground-plan is an eight-rayed star. Delaporte measured 
the side of one such square erection in Cambodia at 142 feet. From the 
combination of the temple planned on the level with the stepped pyramid arise 
the most astonishing works of Indian architecture, the storied building rising in 
steps, tile corners and stairs flanked with towers, and the summit crowned with a 
splendid sanctuary. The towers of Indian architects can often be described as 
gradually ascending pyramids. Real towers with domes do not occur, vaulting 
seldom, though the principle is known. 
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The nucleus of all Indian temples is the preasat or sanctuary ; a cubical cell 
with four entrances, and a plain or stepped roof of curved outline. In its dark- 
ness and narrowness this inmost shrine recalls the passages that go round the 
cave-temples of India. But there is an echo of them also in the entire premises, 
huge close masses of building, in which all parts as it were creep and crowd 
together as if they would melt into one. 

The growth of foreign influences, especially the Gr.xco-Bactrian and Turanian, 
ifnd the decay of native powers in India, is clearly connected with the advance 
of Buddhism. The use of stone in building temples is said to have VK'giin in 
the reign of Asoka. We have no traces of stone buildings of an earlier date in 
India, and the earliest ruins of Asoka’s age are imitations of existing wooden 
edifices. The magnificent temples of India arc sprung from the hermitages of 
Buddhist monks. 'Die first cave-temples of the Brrdimins were faithful copies of 
the Buddhist vihara or monastery. Later the cells of the monks were replaced 
by niches containing the image of the god or a representation in relief of one 
of the many Brahmin myths. The cave-temple of Kllora, the culmination of 
Brahminic architecture in India, holds quite an independent position. Fergusson 
reports that there arc in India some 1000 caves of more or less architectural 
importance, most of them in the west. Many are deserted and forgotten. Where 
the noblest works of Buddhist art arc placed, for example the rock-temples of 
Ajanta with their wall-paintings, tigers and brigands make the country more 
insecure than anywhere else. 

As regards painting, both in Kgypt and in Itastern Asia, the sense of colour 
as well as the faithful imitation of nature and fineness of execution stand incom- 
parably higher than in India. Indian painting is at its greatest hciglit in its first 
great works, the wall-paintings on stucco in the Buddhist rock-temples ; perhaps, 
as in architecture, Greek influences were here present. Impulses from without 
brought about new developments, like the miniature painting after Persian models, 
from which painting on ivory branched out. In spite of Islam the Indians have 
remained a people who enjoy pictures. Their houses are painted inside and out, 
but seldom with any art. Religious painting in India has suffered under Buddhism 
as much as architecture and sculpture have profited. The luimcrous j)ictures of 
Buddhist saints in the temples, which serve cither for edification or as tokens of 
the presence of supernatural powers at the swearing of oaths, arc j^rodiiccd after 
fixed conventions. The drawings arc executed in outline according to sacred 
formuhe with Indian ink, and then filled in with flat colour. Special laws pre- 
scribe the proportions of the body and the colours of body and clothing. The 
manufacture of prayer-banners and other implements of Buddhist worship takes 
place under like restrictions. Islam has taught tlic decorative use of letters and 
whole sentences ; Arabic and Persian sentences especially appear ingeniously 
entwined as ornament on buildings, weapons, and vessels. 

The themes of the minor arts in India arc taken by preference from the 
plant-world, but strictly convcntionali.sed so that the impression of the individual 
subject disappears in the multiform combination of entwining and branching lines. 
A Sharacteristic subject are entire plants, bearing leaves and flowers in geometric 
regularity. In the symmetry which is always conspicuous amid the lavish abund- 
ance lies a special note of Indian ornament. Perso- Arabic ornament of writing 
copiously interlaced with tendrils of plants, indicates objects from Northern India. 

VOL. Til 2 h 
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The- Chinese dragon-motive is displayed in Cashmere work. Figure -subjects of 
Buddhistic origin are Tibetan, and we often meet even with an echo of the East 
Turkestan mixture of delicate Persian ornamental forms with Mongol stiffness ; 
its finest products come to market in Khojend. Copper vessels, especially tca- 
and coffee-pots, chased, worked in niello, tinned, or perforated, make their way from 
Khotan, Kashgar, and Yarkund to North-West India, while conversely Indian 
influences extend from Cashmere to Kashgar and Yarkund. A walk through a 
great museum, like that of South Kensington, in which are collected the choicest 
productions of the art-schools of India and Persia, does not leave the same satisfac- 
tory feeling of having seen something peculiar and at the .same time highly finished 
as do the Japane.se and Chinese room.s. For one thing, porcelain is entirely 
lacking, though we have Persian perforated stoneware which is nearly always 
charming in its ornament. Carpets with very small patterns of many colours, 
mostly stripes, testify to a feeling for colour and geometric ornament. Indian 
metal-work looks for its reputation more in the delicacy of its engraved and inlaid 
patterns than in finished imitation of nature or in the highest perfection of execu- 
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tion. Fine mosaics of ivory and other materials, the so-called Sln’ra-work, fret- 
work in wood, lacquered work, all arc the same in the end. The chief charm 
is the execution of miniature. That, in comparison with the finish of Japanese 
and Chinese work, a touch of barbarism is often to be seen in objects of Persian 
and Indian art, cannot be denied ; part of it must be chari^cd to the influence of 
Islam in checking imitations of nature, part to less well-trained hands, and the 
smaller amount of creative spirit and feeling for beauty. 

In Little Tibet, where the chiefs formerly kept Arab artists at their courts, 
no ornamental work is now done, the people being too poor and the treatment 
being no longer known. Among the inventive race in the Valley of Cashmere 
the impulse to imitation is astonishingly developed, especially in the domain of 
art. In this border-region of Indian, Pensian, and Chinese art, works arc produced 
conspicuous for dexterity and technical carefulness of execution. Srinagar, the 
capital of Cashmere, has tasteful objects of copper and bronze from the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. “ A people,” says Ujfalvy, “ that docs its 
cooking in vessels adorned with a rare lavishness of the most varied patterns and 
furnished with the most beautiful Persian inscriptions, whose lea- and coffee-pots 
are covered with handsome incised work, carefully inlaid and of pleasing form, 
that uses enamelled and engraved di.shcs, plates, cups, spoons, and even spittoons, 
has surely as much right as any to call itself a people of artistic dispositions.” 
The handles of vessels manufactured in Cashmere show even the Chinese sala- 
mander in numerous variations. The copper articles of Little Tibet are heavier 
than those of Cashmere, but this does not prevent forms pleasing to the eye and of 
unwonted finish being found there also. The same holds good also of the cast 
vessels of Yarkund and Turkestan, which, though more elegant than the Tibetan, 
cannot compare with those of Cashmere. Southern India too does not lack a 
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metal-industry of its own, as is testified l)y the figurative objects of copper en- 
crusted with silver or tin for which Tanjore is famous. 

The musical instruments of India recall the Malayan, and a kind of bagpipes, 
as well as drums,* extend from Central Asia into the Himalayan regions, but 
Indian music is unusually rich in instruments of all sorts. Burmese and Siamese 
music is of Indian origin. Some instruments used in the worship of lluddha 
recall those of Ceylon. The Chinese gong is much imitated in Burmah. With 
the addition of a native pan-pipe of bamboo, of huge dimensions, an Indian 
orchestra with its kettledrums, gongs, oboes, wooden harmonicas, flutes, guitars, 
has manifold means of expression, though the result is always a medley of shrill 
tones. Many true Indians have as much musical talent as the gipsies ; but 
those of Mongolic stock, like their Eastern Asiatic kinsmen, are without this gift. 
Jiischke has drawn an interesting picture of his futile efforts to teach the simplest 
church-music to the children in Ladak and Chenab. 


§ i6. THE INDIANS 

Dress, ornament, weapons — House and village ; towns and iraffic — Agriculture and catllc-l)reeding — Industry ; 
Indian minor arts and their themes; flourishing ]»eriod of art in India and Persia — Position of women ; 
the family ; polygamy and polyandry -Caste-s, their origin and meaning ; casteless j>eople and pariah.s — 
I'ormation of states and political disintegration; state and law; despotism; Indian law — Protected 
stales. 


Thb simplest clothing is the smallest consistent with decency, a strip of cloth 
worn round the loins. This alone, without other covering save a narrow head- 
band, or even a string, the last remnant of the turban, is worn by inferior stocks 
like the Gonds, Mahars, or Khonds, and also by most of the common people 
living in the hot lowlands of l^cngal and Assam. Foot-gear is out of the ques- 
tion. The corresponding women’s dress consists of a short cloth, wrapped round 
the thigh and gathered at the shoulder, leaving one breast bare. Many wear 
also brass rings on the arm and leg, often reaching from the wrist to the elbow, 
and from the ankle to the knee. This heavy loading of the limbs has a sugges- 
tion of Africa. Yet simpler and cruder is the dress of the East Pulayas who 
hide their nakedness with leaves ; and the Thunda-l’ulayas, whose women cover 
themselves with a garment of plaited grass. With the simple dress of the Todas 
we reach a hij^hcr level ; the men have a toga-like cloak of unbleached cotton, 
the women a similar cloak covering both shoulders. The men wear silver ankle- 
rings, the women silver or copper armlets. The women too of the Kaders, a low 
race, cover themselves, like the Tamul and Cingalese women, with a toga-like 
cotton cloth, of one colour, white, brown, or carminc-red, and arc seldom without 
rings on ankle and arm. In the countries on the Middle Ganges, at the centre 
of Brahmindom, vve come upon a more powerful and prosperous stamp of men, 
who arc better clothed if only because they need to be so. The licad is covered 
by a turban, the body by a close-fitting jacket, the upper leg by a wjute cloth, 
artfully twisted. Here, as wherever clothing materials are used, cotton pre- 
dominates ; only in Assam and Burma is silk also used. 

In the costume of civilised Indians there is a material difference between east 
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aii«i west. Where Mussulmans are in a majority both sexes wear wide trousers ; 
in the east and south among the women the petticoat in many folds, reaching 
below the knee, prevails. The pretty sarri, covering head and shoulders, is spread 

throughouf India, and Iildian 
women arc artists in draping 
it picturesquely. In Central 
India, in the neighbourhood 
of Delhi, and especially to- 
wards Cashmere, the well- 
known shawls are .seen even 
among women of the middle- 
class. Like the Parsecs, but 
in contrast to the Mussul- 
mans, Hindoo women love 
coloured garments ; Mussul- 
man men wear the jacket 
buttoned to the left, Hindoos 
to the right. Men wear white 
by preference, especially in 
the north-west, the Brahmins 
most tlecidcdly, who may also 
lx; recognised by the cotton 
thread passing from the left 
shoulder across the breast. 
White is worn also by the 
Seiedans, mendicant nuns of 
Mohammedan India, who 
claim to be descendants of 
the Prophet. The dress of 
the Rajpoots, as well as of 
the Khols and Banjaris, is 
while, with a sash of many 
colours, which holds their 
weapons. Hindoos and Par- 
sees wear a white cotton 
overcoat, with leg- and loin- 
cloths of like colour. The' 

f 

cut is always the same, even 
when the material rises to be 
the finest gold -embroidered 
muslin. The coloured bolt 

.rch..„ts. (I-rornaphotOKraph.) ^ 

of tassels and tufts. Silk is most worn in the north-west ; in Mooltan especially 
the coloured and gold-embroidered fabric have long been famous in materials for 
upper clo),hing and turbans. The Sikhs are known by their simple blue garments 
as prescribed by their founder. But the princes of Lahore like to wear doublets 
of yellow and blue silk over their mailed .shirts, and in the last period of Sikh 
independence their troops wore red and blue uniforms. 
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The high turban belongs essentially to the Mussulmans and Parsecs. It 
attains a monumental development as the headdress of the wealthy Parsee 
merchants of Bombay and the proud princes of Afghan and Turkic blood in 
the north-west. With some groups of traders the colour and shape of tlie dress 
worn serves as a kind of sign, as the red turban of the corn-dealers of Bombay. 
I'he cylindrical brimless bell-shaped headgear of the Beloochccs has spread even 
among the peasants in Sind. Rose-coloured and .sky-blue turbans, with plumes 
fastened with diamonds, deck the heads of princes. Curiously enough, only 
shoemakers work with the head uncovered. In the north-west peasants may be 
seen going into the fields under a kind of roof of palm-leaves, coming to a point 
above the head, and spreading wide over the shoulders. Where shoes are worn 
we find the Chinese pattern. Hindoos and Parsecs as a rule wear only the 
moustache, Mussulmans let the beard grow, and comb it outwards from the 
middle. The founder of the Sikhs, Nanik, commanded his adherents to let their 
hair and beards grow ; he made his ajipcarancc among hcad-.shaving Mussulmans. 
J'hc Cingalese, with their hair arti.stically rolled up and held together by a comb, 
give an impres.sion of effeminacy. The Nairs, the proud warrior-caste of Southern 
India, wear a lock on the left .side coquettishly' wound in a loop. 

Both sexes wear earrings, the women regularly, the men frct|uently. To a 
small ring in the ear-lobe hangs a larger, which is laid over tlic car. Rolls of 
palm leaf, w’oodcTi plugs, leaden rings, enlarge the opening in the lobe to the size 
of the hand, esiiecially in Southern India. Here occurs also the perforation of 
the rim of the car with several holes. Even warlike princes did not disdain to 
])ut on necklaces with diamonds of unwonted size, and Indian grandees paid 
gigantic sums for rare jewels. Nowhere on the earth can richer stores of precious 
.stones be found than among the jewellers of the great Indian cities. Nose-rings, 
l)it.s of coral in the ala, and rings in the upper lip, may be found in plenty among 
girls and women, csjK'cially' the bayaderes. A great love of ornament character- 
ises Indians of all classes, and the British Government takes it into account even 
in the distinctions of its troops. Native officers .seldom take off the gold chains 
round their necks, and medals are imseparable from their wearers. After the 
wearer’s death, rings and chains go to adorn the temple reliquaries. 

Tattooing of the breast and limbs occurs frcciucntly among .South Indian 
women. Mu.s.sulmans do not tattoo themselves. Painting in many colours is 
a common form of female finery ; among men, the red-streaked faces of the 
Brahmins, and tho.se of fakirs blazing horribly in many sorts of colour, awake 
reverence and devotion. Painting the lips, blackening the eyebrows and eyelids 
with antimony, brightening the eyes by the infusion of belladonna, are ancient 
arts. The natna (name), that is the .sect-mark painted on forehead, breast, or 
arms, is the distinctive sign of the Hindoo. Some have a dot over the root of 
the no.se ; the worshippers of Vishnu in Central India a flaring red streak, passing 
from eyebrow to eyebrow, and crossing the lines drawn vertically from the roots 
of the hair. Siva’s adorers have horizontal lines on the forehead. People often 
stand by the road offering clay on plates, for passers-by to revive their sacred 
sigfis. • 

Among the simple races of India wc meet al.so with simple forms of weapons, 
especially the bow of the African type, as in the cut on p. 356, not reflexed or 
•Strengthened in the middle. Egerton calls it the old Indian form, and .says that 
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the composite bow was imported from Persia or Tartary. Thus in former times 
the chief weapon of Indian foot-soldiers seems to have been a bow in the form 
of a straight staff of bamboo. The first appearance of Indians in wars with 
Europeans shows archers clad in cotton with iron-headed arrows. The Bhcels 
are hardly ever seen without their bows, in^jcniously made from two supple 
pieces of bamboo, of which the thinner takes the place of the string ; the arrows 
are of light cane, and feathered. They can shoot more than 6o yards ; and indeed 
often hunt the tiger, but first poison the jxiint. As the most fashionable weapons 



Imliuli weapons: i, 2, 4-8, IT-13; hatilc-nxes from C?hot:i Nagpore ; 3, from Katlak ; 14. from Vizianagrim ; 
16, from Ganjam ; 9, mace from Indore; lo, from Tinncvelly ; 17, bow from ihc Andamans; 18, 19, 
boomeraug.s from ( jijjcrat ; 20, quoit-slinped missile of slcci ; 21, arrow-s of hill tribes ; 22, from Kandesh ; 
23, ohai.’i-ijcoLirge from Vizianagrani. (After b'gerton. ) 


of an ancient Indian army were war-chariots and elephants, the bow may in 
course of time have fallen to the mass of the footmen. Beside troops with match- 
locks, archers arc still found in native Indian armies ; and the delivery of bow, 
arrow, and sword forms part of the greeting of an Indian ijrince by his subjects. 
Fire-arrows were known in the earliest times, even those of large size which were 
shot from a fixed framework. The question often asked, whether the ancient 
Indians knew the use of gunjjowder in firearms, must be answered in the negative. 

The troops of Porus posscs.scd spears recalling the African type. Spears 
are remarkable for barbs, or points at the side, curving backwards ; the number 
of which, among the Nagas, is said to denote the rank of the bearer. Distinctive 
marks are red brush-like bunches of hair below the spear-head, rattles in the same 
place, or red painting on the shaft. At the time of the English conquests in 
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the last century, the numerous cavalry were armed chieHy with long lances, the 
steel heads of which, inlaid with silver or gold and 2 feet in length, were set on 
bamboo shafts 4 yards long. The battle-axe appears among the oldest Indian 
weapons. With this axe and the spear they hurled themselves even upon the 
terrible inmate of their jungles, the tiger. The Banjaris too carry as their chief 
weapons lance and shield, with a long sword over the shoulder, and even a mace. 
Instead of the axe, which the Gonds, who do not know the bow, use alike as 
bush-knife, hunting-knife, and weapon, many races, such as the Nagas, have a 
short sword. This large knife, somewhat broader towards the point, and cut off 
in a straight line, is almost their only tool in the field and the house. The 
characteristic equipment of the Beloochees — circular leather shield, sword, dagger, 
and gun, is very common in the north-west. 

India has given birth to a long list of fantastically cruel weapons, and Indian 
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historians enumerate thirty-two various important kinds. Some hill tribes use 
llie boomerang, and not long ago it was used by fowlers in Gujerat. Wooden 
clubs arc armed with pieces of iron in the fashion of the morning star.” The 
fakir guard of the Akali, the Sikh potentate, carried missiles in the shape of flat 
rings 9 inches to a foot in diameter, ground so sharp on the outer edge that when 
sent whirling from a finger or a stick, they inflicted deep wounds on the foe. 
Disks of the same kind were also fastened in pairs to chains. Half a dozen 
of such weapons are stuck upon the pointed turban ; beside them hang 
“ tiger-claws,” sharp curved knives, which, carried in the hand shut up, gape, 
when opened, like so many claws ready to strike ; a wonderfully faithful imitation 
of nature. Be§idc the true Indian form of dagger, straight blades with rapidly 
converging edges, double hilts with cross-piece, wavy knives of every kind occur, 
also short swords, recalling the Roman shape. Among the numerous defensive 
weapons may be named shields of the Zulu pattern, helmets with long visor and 
cheek-pieces of mail, and the wadded corslets of the Sikhs. 

Luxury in weapons is especially popular among the Mussulman grandees of 
the North-West and the Mahratta country. In his hand, or in his belt when on 
hefrseback, the warrior carries a handsome damascened sword, the sheath of which 
is laden with pearls and precious stones. Commanders carry their splendidly 
ornamented baton. Let us imagine the picture which von Orlich saw pass before 
him fifty years ago at Ferozepore : “ A mail-clad nobleman on horseback, his son, 
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armed ^vith sword and sliicld, on a pony beside him ; before and around him 
scMwants with hawks and guns ; his wife, thickly veiled, with her child on a camel, 
and on other camels his tent and his bajj^gage” — a scene from the Middle Ages. 
The ornamental weapons of Persia and Arabia arc excelled by the Indian 
armourers, who have learnt from Arab and Persian masters. Ancient forms 
have surrounded themselves with motlern finery. The silver armour is matched 
by the silver morion, wountl with shawls and strings of pearls. Ihe whole body- 
guard of the ^laharajah of Lahore was clad, even in the ’fifties, in mail shirts and 
iron luorions. 

As .soon as great states had developed in India, it was imj^ossible to stop at 
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the warrior-c.'istcs. The ]jriiico.s collected military followers round them, and 
great standing armies were formed. 'I'he Kshatriyas gathered together in for- 
trcs.ses, of which no country possessed so many and of such size as Northern 
India. We have spoken of their connection with palaces and temples. I'hc 
employment of elephants in war originated in the great Indian states. The 
Persians borrowed the elephant from India, and it came to the Sclcucids and 
Carthaginians. It was held of inestimable value. In the fights with the 
numerous Arab and Mongol cavalry the wcakne.ss of the mt'issive elephant 
appeared, and the age of the camel and the hor.se followed. 

Tlic most important article of food in India is rice. The population living 
upon it is estimated at 67,000,000. Rice i.s the predominant aliment in As.sain, 
Pcngal, Burmah ; but as we go west from Bengal we find in the C'entral Provinces 
jicoplcs living on millet, wheat in the form of cJmpatties or flat unleavened cakes, 
and vegejable.s. There are j)a.storal peoples, like the Todas, rich in buffaloes, 
whose diet of milk, fluid and curdled, wild fruits, some flour, and .salt every three 
or four days, recalls the herdsmen of Africa; and there are inhabitants of poor 
districts who have a special art of mixing ground bark with their flour. Hggs 
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arc eaten, but not the fowls. Where Indian troops arc in camp the Hindoos 
tlraw a circle round their fire and ring a bell to prevent the impure from ap- 
proaching. Betel-nut chewing is very common. 

Agriculture, to •an extent which cannot be measured by luiropcan standards, 
is the basis of the Indian’s economic and social life. In iS8i no less than 72 
per cent of adult men w'cre engaged in husbandry and cattle-breeding, only 



Shield :ind c*iiir:i.ss-jjlates from 15huj in t iitch. (After I'gfrton. ) 


9,000,000 in handicrafts and domestic industry, 'l lic countryman is the deter- 
mining element, the land-tax the most important branch of the revenue. India 
is in the wiliest .sense a country of peasants, and remains so even with the growdh 
in industrial work and the rapid incrca.se of the landless labouring and mendicant 
Jiopulation, amounting in 1881 to seven and a half millions. Unremitting 
labRur with the light plough, which the Indian husbandman carries to ,thc field 
on his shoulder, and which only traces slight furrows ; manuring of the more 
valuable seeds ; irrigation on a vast scale ; and, lastly, a rotation of crops enjoined 
bj' experience ; such are the means whereby the natural fertility of the soil and 
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a rainfall in some districts almost cxccsswe, are aided to produce enormous 
masses of food-stuffs and trade materials. They arc not applied everywhere with 
the same energy and to the same extent ; the hill tribes often work only with the 
digging-stick. But the majority of Indian peasants cultivate in a manner adapted 
to the conditions of soil and climate, and to their own economic position ; though 
no doubt their methods, as a result of the experience of numerous generations, 
arc infected with the short-sighted clumsiness of pure empiricism. The import- 
ance of irrigation is stamped on the classification of crops into dry and weit. 
From Nepaul, with its extensive terracc-like structures on the mountain slopes at 
the limits of agriculture to the most southerly hill tribes, artificial irrigation is 
practised in an cv'cr-increasing measure, perhaps even to the injury of the soil 
through gradual impregnation with salts. The canals of Sind arc primeval, so 
arc the deep wells of the Punjab and the Deccan, the thousands of tanks in the 
Carnatic, the universal irrigation terraces, in the construction of which the 
despised hill tribes are not the least expert. In recent times there has been a 
general improvement and extension, influenced especially by the increased 
cultivation (^f wheat, which has’ its consequences for Europe. The agriculture of 
India, especially in the North-West and in the Deccan, is not, however, in a 
l)Osition to provide the necessary food for the people in years of drought ; the 
consccpicncc being devastating famines, which occur with a certain regularity. 

Rice was known in ancient times as an Indian crop, and its name is of 
Indian origin. Hundreds of varieties exist, distinguished according to locality. 
In the Ganges district the most costly and extensive system of irrigation has 
been from of old laid out, so as to render a winter crop possible. It is also much 
grown in Assam, Burmah, the Central Provinces, Mysore, Madras. Hill peoples 
grow rice as they roam about, on watered terraces, or in rainy districts simply 
on clearings. Wheat is produced chiefly in the Punjab and the North-West and 
Central Ih'ovinccs ; its cultivation is increasing, and forms a growing item in the 
exports. Taking India as a whole, millet stands next to rice as an article of 
food. In its three families of sorghum^ elei{sint\ and pejinisetuiUy it is grown from 
Madras to Rajpootana, and occupies much more than half of the arable area in 
Berar, Bombay, and Mysore. Barley and potatoes arc common in the Himalayan 
valleys. Varieties of leguminous plants, of oil-seeds, notably sesamum and castor- 
oil, and other vegetables, are numerous. India was once the land of sugar, and 
it is still obtained from sugar-cane and the sap of the date-palm ; while a spirit 
is distilled from the saccharine flowers of the luahua tree, a kind of bassia. In 
Southern India a special low caste is employed in making palm-wine. Plantain, 
coco-palm, and papaw are of especial value in Ceylon. Spices have an ancient 
fame as agricultural products of India. Black pepper is confined to the Malabar 
coast from Canara to Travancorc, where cardamuins also are grown. Betel 
pei)pcr requires care, and in many districts is grown by a special caste. But, 
conspicuous above ail Indian spices in its economic importance for the country, 
and in its far-reaching effects on neighbouring nations, stands opium, a fertile 
and fearful ’ source of revenue to the government of British India, bringing in 
for i8f>{.-95 profit of about 000,000. Its cultivation is permitted only in 
the districts of Behar and Benares in Bengal, but a certain amount is also 
imported from Malwa and other native states of Central India. Cotton and 
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iiuligo also are among the products of India, which were viewed with wonder in 
old limes. Until the cotton crisis of the early 'sixties the former was chiefly 
consumed in the country. Then the export rose rapidly, but fell again ; it is now 
exported to the value of 7.V or 8 millions. The Indian corton districts arc the 
plains of Gujerat and Kattywar, whence come the liistoric names of “ Surat ” and 
“ Dhollera," the highlands of the Deccan, and the deep valleys of the Central 
Provinces and Berar. Indigo was formerly cultivated to a great extent by 
European planters ; but tea, which grows wild in Assam and Kachar, has taken 
its place. In these countries, and elsewhere on the southern slopes of the 
Himalaya, since the beginning of the Tifties, numerous tea plantations have been 
started, which have now spread beyond the Ncilghcrries almost to Cape Comorin, 
and into the Punjab, making India the second tea-growing country in the world. 
On the Malabar coast the coffee-plant was naturalized by the Arabs. The 
cinchona, producing quinine, is grown in state plantations on the slopes of the 
Neilgherries from seed brought from Peru in i860, and in the higher parts of 
India is completely acclimatised. 

The advance of agriculture due to the increase of the population limits the 
area of pasturage more and more, and the cattle are largely in a bad plight. 
Some breeds are excellent, such as that of Mysore, said to have been introduced 
by Hydcr Ali for military purposes, the trotting bullocks of the Central Provinces 
who draw carriages, the heavy oxen of Gujerat, looking with their pointed heads 
like antelopes ; all branches of the zebu breed. Few races arc predominantly 
/engaged in cattle-breeding like the Jats, who arc said to have imported the ox 
from their Turanian home. Formerly it is said that the buffalo alone was bred. 
What breed the old Indians brought with them is unknown ; we only know that 
they loved their herds, for in the Vedas the gods arc constantly besought to 
protect, bless, and increase the herds. They marked their cattle by incisions in 
the car ; and the mark called in Sanscrit svasiika seems to have arisen with 
this object. In the deltas and other low-lying damp regions buffal(.)cs take the 
j)lacc of cattle. In Burmah one is almost as numerous as the other, and the 
daily food of the South Indian pastoral people, the Todas, consists of the milk 
of a particular breed of herded buffaloes, held almost sacred. Horses arc fairly 
numerous only in the North-West ; Bengal and Madras originally possessed none. 
Camels arc abundant only in the plains of the North-West. The few thousand 
elephants are distributed mainly between Bengal and Burmah ; their catching (to 
the number of 300 to 500 a year) and taming is a Government monopoly, 'rhey 
are used as transport animals, being able to do five times as ijiuch as camels ; 
and by native grandees for jiurposcs of show. There arc even elephant-tramways, 
'['hroughout Southern India goats and .sheep exceed cattle in number. Large 
pigs of repulsive appearance, few in number but widely distributed, arc eaten 
only by the lowest casteless people. The Indian treats animals kindly, and many 
animals arc gentler than with us. Oxcp have their horns, elephants their tusks 
and heads, painted and gilt. Numerous dogs vegetate under the* shade of this 
kindness. The collecting of numerous animals is a thing in which Indian 
sovcreigiis take pride ; Akbar is said to have left 5000 or 6000 elephants, 
1 2,000 horses, 1000 camels, and looo huntinjr leopards, and the Greeks assign 
9000 elephants to King Magadhas. As a country of great princes and large game, 
India sees hunting in its most exciting form. Jlcforc the population was so 
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dense, it even maintained hunting races. The use of falcons, leopards, and 
elephants in hunting is indigenous here, perhaps originated here. The elephant 
is now found in large numbers only in Assam and liurmah. The export of raw 
ivory and rhinoceros-horn, once important, has now nearly ceased. 

Every form of dwelling, every shape of hut that is known on the earth, occurs 
in India. The Sanscrit word Gund for one of the hill-races is even supposed to 
imply cave-dwelling. The tree dwellings of the Kaders, Kanikars, and others, 
which are nowhere in constant use, arc to the nomads of the forest indispensable 
as protection against wild beasts and perhaps against fever. Close beside them 
stand the beehive-shaped huts of twigs and straw which recall the dwellings of 
African negroes. They have their most perfect development among the Todas, 
w hose huts, in outline almost in the shape of pointed arches, are of greater lengtli 
than breadth, and arc neatly put together of bamboo with slips of rattan and 
straw. The entrance is not more than half the height of a man. While in licngal 
we see a weak wooden framework filled in with mats, in the drier Central and 
North-West Provinces they build with unbaked bricks, and roof with baked tiles. 
Talacc walls also are built of bricks, the strength of which is by popular legend 
ascribed to an infusion of gazelle’s milk. On relief sculptures we find the old 
house of Central and Southern India depicted as a one-storied wooden building, 
standing usually 6 or 7 feet above the ground. Above it rise the pillars with the 
widely-spreading roof, the gable of which had either a flaine-like point or was 
cut out in a zig-zag. Between the pillars cither mats were hung or carved 
wooden panels with lattice windows were attached to them. The rooms at the 
back were inhabited by the women. luM'mcrly great edifices were carried out in 
wood, which was facilitated by the great abundance of timber in the countries 
.to the north. Noble works of wood-carving were produced, like the temple at 
Buribun or Mayang-Bobo, panelled with slabs of wood richly-sculptured and 
painted red, and embellished with wooden statues. In earthquake districts like 
Pcsliauur buildings consisted (uily of wooden panels and mud-l)ricks, but in 
general buildings were not durable ; Benares, a place of remote antiquity, contains 
few old quarters. The modern Hindoo house, planned round a court and with 
its hall adorned with statues of gods, recalls those of ancient Rome. In private 
life the family prefers to withdraw from the outer to the second court. In houses 
of several stories the upper project over the lower, so that in a closely built 
city shade prevails in the narrow^ streets. Small bridges often connect the upper 
stories of two frontages. Houses lean against each other, or are connected by 
lugh walls, washed in glaring colours,, and in Hindoo towms painted with mytho- 
lc»gical scenes, flow'crs, and arabesques. In such streets the crush and the 
noise is such as it hardly is in the towns of Southern China. Richly carved or 
chiselled wn’ndow^-screens recall Western Asia. Penthouses without props over 
the windows to keep off the sun arc Indian. 

The internal arrangement of Indian houses is governed in the North-West by 
Arab and Persian taste. In the Toda huts the sleeping ]>lacc is of raised earth, 
covered until mats or skins. The mortar for crushing corn is a hollow in the 
clay^oor. % 

The small villages of the hill tribes lie on the peaks of hills, or arc hidden in 
tlie folds of the ground. The Toda huts are within stone wnalls concealing even 
the ridge of the roof; and in the enclosure, some 100 feet square, stand tw^o 
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smallci- huts besides the dwelling-hut, one for the Barshali or family priest and 
one for the buffalo calves. The herd is contained at night in a round fence. 
The towns were originally walled, and the hou.ses are therefore clo.se-packed, 
standing for choice on hills or slopes. India affords an ekample of a country 
with dense population but few towns. With us the density of population corre- 
sponds to the number of large towns, and in our industrial states more than 50 
per cent of the people live in town.s. In Central Hindostan, on the other hand, 
only 7 jxir cent, in Lower Bengal only $ jKir cent, belong to the town populatibn. 
The villages lie so close together and are .so large — in 1881 there were nearly 
9000 villages with from 2000 to 5000 inhabitants — that the intervening sp.aces 
are no longer sufficient to provide a living. Calcutta arose out of villages of this 
kind, which .sent their herds to pasture “ in the city.” Great changes in aggrega- 
tion correspond to the character of ancient Indian culture. Baber, the first 
Mogul sultan of India, says of Hindostan : “ In 24 or 36 hours great 

cities inhabited for many years, if any panic induces the inhabitants to fly, arc 
so completely emptied that hardly a trace of human occuption can be di.scovercd. 
On the other hand, if a population chooses a place of settlement, a ma.ss of people 
at once .stream thither from all sides, for the population of Hindostan is endle.ss.” 
Jeyporc, perhaps the most developed of Hindoo cities, is .said to have taken the 
place of the neighbouring and dc.serted i\mber, because one Maharajah remembered 
a tradition that no prince of his race might live more than a certain time in the 
.same city. On the changeablene.ss of the names of towns is stamped the in- 
stability of Indian conditions. The city takes the name of its founder, the state 
that of the city. Here the nobleman gives his name to his lands, just as in 
Kurope he takes his name from them. 

Since 90 per cent of the soil of Hindostan is arable, upon a failure of crops, 
famine must break out in a population which over wide districts is four times as 
dense as that of Germany. A decrease in numbers, as in the state of Mysore, 
some 17 per cent between 1872 and 1881, tells an eloquent tale of the ravages 
made by the famine and drought years 1876-1879, when the population lost 
five millions by e.xcess of deaths and two millions by deficiency of births. Emigra- 
tion can do little to diminish this crowding with its rc.sulting misery. Apart 
from the higher classes who go abroad as merchants, the working-classes of India 
.sent forth in the ten years, 1878-1887, over 160,000 coolies, of whom the 
majority made for British South America, Mauritiu.s, Natal, Fiji. The tea- 
districts of A.s.sam, Kachar, and Sylhet attracted 56,000 emigrants in the same 
time. Some thousands migrated with state aid from Bengal to Burmah. From 
the Madras Presidency 100,000 went to Ceylon, where their labour has been in 
much demand on the coffee plantations. We have no figures as to the numbers 
returned, which must have been considerable. The available spaces in India 
become visibly smaller. Ivven tracts in the Terai, the swamp-district on the 
.southern border of the Himalaya, which hitherto were regarded as breeding- 
grounds for fever and tigers, have been drained, tilled, and settled. 

The position of most of the old Indian capitals .shows how little value their 
foundeis attached to traffic. Native sovereigns did indeed make roads ; but ‘they 
also let them go to ruin again, lest too many strangers should come into the 
country. In the sixteenth century the Afghan conqueror, Sherc Shah, began the 
great military road from Calcutta to the corner of the North-West Provinces ; 
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the East India Company had it completed. Now there is a system of railways 
and roads all over India. The appliances of traffic have changed with the roads. 
Waggons in many cases replace the pack -oxen of former times, and post-carriages 
the naked runners, -covered with dust and sweat. But methods suited to the 
climate will not be so easily supplanted. In the North-West the heavy bullock- 
carts, covered with mats, their wheels running on a bar which bears the extremity 
of the axle and is attached to the outside of the waggon itself, will always be seen. 
Itfconceivable numbers of camels will always kick up the dust on the dry roads 
of the Punjab. Horse-carts with high tilts and picturesque hangings, the shafts 
attached to the saddle of the horse that carries the driver, will still as before be 
drawn by the enduring, silky-maned Afghan horses which yearly fill the markets 
of Attock, Peshawur, and Rawul Pindi. Even the dawk-gharries of Bengal, four- 
wheeled post-coaches like diligences, will still be pushed and drawn by coolies, not 
less than a dozen at a time. 

The only rivers of importance to traffic arc the Ganges, the Indus, the Irawaddy, 
a!id the Brahmapootra. The Godavery and the Nerbudda have strong rapids. 
'J'hc larger cargo-boats, with their clumsy lines and very high sterns, resemble 
t'hincse junks. To sea-navigation there was little inducement in a country so 
self-sufficing and so much sought by all nations. On the Malabar and Coromandel 
coasts the lagoons favoured the construction of canals, running for long distances 
jjarallel with the coast. On the southern coasts, where the surf runs high, the 
fishermen use catamarans, rafts made of the wood of an crythrina, as light as cork. 
In Ceylon they have boats. The fishery, in which harpoon-arrows shot from a 
cross-bow arc used, is important in the North-West ; the Mianis of Scindc, near 
kinsmen to the Jats, pass all their lives in boats on rivers or lakes. Fish, partially 
.dried in the .sun and .salted, form an article of trade. In recent years complaints 
have been made of the increased price of fish cau.scd by improvident exhaustion 
of the supply, 

India po.sses.scs admirably trained trading-classes in the Parsce.s, the Banyan.s, 
and the inhabitants of the Malabar coast. Countless caravanserais, often of an 
imposing character, and bazaars are the great foci and schools of India traffic. 
A sjxicious courtyard is surrounded by arcades and gateways, leading to chambers 
inhabited by a motley crowd of travellers, horses, as.ses, and mules ; numerous 
camels and hor.ses lie around. In the bazaars or tradesmen’s streets, with their 
interminable rows of shops to right and left, often built on one plati, and .separated 
only by partitions, the Indian finds all that he needs, from the sim])lc.st necessaries 
of life to the most costly arms. Some bazaars concentrate all the trade within 
a circuit of many miles. Thus the camel-caravans bring to Rawul Pindi clothing 
materials of all kinds and metal work from Cashmere, leather goods from Peshawur, 
fruit from Cabul, bi.scuit from Attock. 

Indian industries have fallen off since the native powers have cca.sed to flourish. 
Industry on a large scale, a plant of foreign growth, is producing new results, not 
without valuable qualitic.s, ljut no substitute for wh.at has gone by. To this 
day Hindoo craftsmen work with tools and other contrivances simpler than those 
of ftieir western compeers. To tan a hide, they make it into a bag, fill Jhis with 
the crumbled bark of the babul-trcc, and let water trickle through till the process 
is complete. The joiner works with an axe bent at a right angle instead of a 
plane. The smith squats at a little anvil, blows up the fire with a fan, and with 
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a short-handled hamnacr and rough tongs works iron of European origin. All 
handicrafts arc carried on in the crouching position, s<^ that the full strength 
cannot be exerted. No Indian village is without its weaver, its smith, its potter, 
its oil -miller. The consumption of earthenware pots is vt*ry great, since any 
suspicion of defilement makes a vessel unusable. The inheritance of a trade 
in castes from generation to generation facilitate the transmission of skill. There 
is plenty about cotton-weaving even in the Mahabharata ; while the Greek word 
sindon for cotton cloth, and “calico,” also, arc a reminder of India. When dirett 
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trade between India anti Europe began in the si.vtcenth century, large provinces 
in and about Surat, Calicut, Masulipalam, and the Ilooghly, were flourishing 
mainly by the weaving of cotton. In spite of fiscal burdens, hand-weaving is 
still common in India, but finds the competition of the Manchester goods, with 
which the country is flooded, ever harder to meet, in spite of the well-known 
superior durability of its own products. The costly stuffs of former times, like 
the Dacca muslin, in the preparation of which the delicate hands of the Hindoo 
employed 1 26 tools, have gone so out of use that thousands of weavers who used 
to live by this industry have taken to agriculture. Silk-weaving is more a town- 
industry^ Assam and Bengal obtain silk from several kinds of worm, and I'-aw 
silk is imported from China. The weaving of materials wholly or partly of silk 
is a mark of prosperity. Other luxurious stuffs, such as velvet, brocade, cloth of 
gold, fine shawls made of the hair of Cashmere goats, have long been manufactured 
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in great perfection in India. Would that these original and beautiful industries 
could maintain themselves against the brute force of machinery ! 

Nowhere, not even in Europe, are metal vessels used in such numbers in daily 
life. Cooking implements, and yet more the endless idols, arc made of metal, 
lianimercd or cast. Kvery village, if not quite wretched, has its smith, whose 
primary work is the making and mending of ploughshares and hoes ; but the 
smiths of the towns do great things in the way of artistic steel-work. Even remote 
trfbes like the Khassias know how to produce steel for u*eai)ons. They extract 
the interior part of a large mass, and melt a number of these together. Magnetic 
iron-stone and iron-sand, with charcoal, produce the best kinds of steel. Swords 
of clouded steel, with artistic inscriptions or designs, cuirasses, weapons of all sorts, 
arc still excellently wrought. Damascened 
blades come from India and Persia. We 
have spoken above of artistic industries, 
and referred to their close connection with 
I’crsia and Arabia. Work richly inlaid 
with gold and silver and set with precious 
stones is Pcrso-Indian. The damascened 
blades, once the great glory of Ispahan, 
are not now produced of the old quality. 

(fopper is worked very extensively, 
especially in the Mussulman districts; 
chasing and inlaying with enamel and 
tin give it an attractive appearance. In 
C ashmere, as in ]\';rsia, the coppersmith 
..•is as essential as the blacksmith. “ Two 
families and one copper pot,‘' is a pro- 
verbial expression for the most thorough 
form of sponging on a neighbour. The 
si)hcrical XvVr/, a ewer for ceremonial 
ablutions, was made fifteen hundred years 
ago just as it is now. The chief places 
for this industry arc Benares, Madura, and 'Fanjorc. Ahmedabad and ]V:>ona 
also furnish much beautiful work. Hammered and chased work is still produced 
in great quantity beside the simpler forms ; for art and industry have never been 
so far divorced in India as in western lands. Instead of copper for vessels, 
Hindoos mostly use a yellow alloy, with hammered or chased ornaments. In 
engraved ornament of a fine compact character, on copper and brass, Indian 
industry, perhaps, docs not equal Persian, but simple cheap articles arc decorated 
with it. For a special kind of damascened work of Persian origin, the silversmiths 
in Bidar and Purniah prepare a peculiar metal of copper, lead, and tin. This 
they colour black on the surface, and inlay with designs worked in threads and 
plates of gold and silver. Cloisonne enamels have a great reputation throughout 
India. In multiplicity of alloys, India, Persia, and the borderlands perhaps 
siir{lass even China and Japan. Gold, silver, iron, steel, tin, lead, jsnercury, 
antimony, are added to copper, and also mechanically inserted into it in various 
ways. A metal resembling brass is, owing to the admixture of tin and lead, 
less ductile and heavier than our brass. Gold and silver arc less prominent 
VOL. Ill 2 C 
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than copper and iron. Gold-washing has always been carried on in India, but 
is now one of the most wretched occupations. Silver, important throughout tht- 
historical period of India for its use in coinage and ornament, is not found in 
the country itself. 

Woman's position is the same in India as throughout the East ; she is only a 
natural, man is a religious, necessity ; she is lowest in the south, at her best in the 
north-west, where the Rajpoots cultivate a chivalrous respect for women. Their 
poems arc full of romantic adventures undertaken in order to release sohie 
imprisoned beauty or to av^enge the honour of a lady. Among the ancient 
Aryans, too, the better position of Avoman was localised geographically in tlu 
parts where tlie influence of the more sensual southern races had not made itself 
felt. Among the Aryans she was praised as the helper and companion of tlu' 
husband, and shared his rights in the religious customs. There were women among 
the composers of the finest Vedic liymns. The passage of the Veda on which in 
later times the burning of widows was based, meant originally : “ Rise, O Avoman, 
into the Avorld of life. Come to us. Thou hast done thy duty as thy husband’s 
partner.” For a long time poetry was pervaded by a reminiscence of this higher 
position in the right of princes’ daughters to choose their husbands freely. B)’ 
the law of Manu free choice is alloAvcd where the father has allowed his daughter 
to remain unmarried for three years after attaining nubility. In certain cases the 
influence of Avomcn of rank made itself felt in courts cvcx\ in later times. The 
wife of the Mogul Emperor Jehaiigir, through her beauty, cleverness, and virtue, 
ruled the emperor and his council. By Brahmin laAv the Avoman theoretically 
held a favourable position. The law-books speak of her as a refreshment in the 
desert of life, and call upon men, husbands, brothers, to honour her, that they may 
themselves be fortunate. 

Marriage customs show many gradations. Among the Bheels, who recognise 
no caste, all the young people who have reached the prescribed age make on 
an appointed day their choice among the marriageable girls. Each goes off 
into the forest Avith the object of his choice, and some days later they return 
lawfully married. This simple form of matrimony, and another by capture or 
conquest, is allowed by Brahmin law to men of the Avarrior caste. Far in another 
direction from the normal Indian type, under Avhich an uncle’s daughter appears 
the most desirable spouse, stands the Khassia marriage, by Avhich the husband 
enters the wife's family, and the children arc assigned to the mother. The founding 
of a family is hcimpercd among the Hindoos by the class-prejudice Avhich requires 
for a girl of a particular class a great dowry and much Avedding-pomp. The 
conflict thereby evolved is all the keener that Hindoos arc bidden by their 
religious law to take thought for the marriage of their daughters. Thus among 
the Tamul merchant caste, the Vanichars^ a father does not scruple to offer his 
daughter to the desired bridegroom. The non-marriage of marriageable girls is 
dreaded owing to the risk of an immoral life, and this is strengthened by the 
Hindoo custom of child-marriage, Avhich often causes a betrothed girl, who from 
an early age has Avorn the iron armlet of betrothal, to be a Avidow before she has 
set eyes <»n her husband. But rather than that his daughter should bring sh'amc 
on the family by marrying below her rank, or even should remain unwedded, the 
father prefers to avert the threatened disgrace betimes. For his salvation only a 
son is necessary. And thus these unreasonable institutions arc a main cause ol 
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{he terribly cominon practice of female infanticide. The stren^^th of the crueJ 
tradition is little affected by the law which forbids the murder of children ; all 
the less that it has invented an easy expiation. On the thirteenth day the lloor 
of llie room in which tlie child was killed, and often buried, is smeared witli cow- 
dun^, after which the villa^fe or domestic priest cooks and cats in the room food 
• oivcM to him by the family, thereby taking the sin upon himself and cleansing them. 
High dowries lead the young Gonds to take their wives from nciglibouring tribes, 
anil licre also infanticide is very common. On the wliolc, however, the value of 
(laughters is increased by it Among the Kuravers of South India the notion of a 
woman as an article of 


value has so passed into 
inarriagC'Customs that a 
husband can pawn his 
wife. 1 1 is surely not with- 
out reason that the refine- 
ment, and, at the same 
li[ne, the physical degra- 
dation of the Hindoo race, 
has been ascribed to the 
restrictions which con- 
fine the choice of a wife 
within a fraction of a 
caste ; just as in the 
exogamic prescriptions, 
to which the Rajpoots 
conform, may be seen a 
source of their admirable 
physical qualities. 

Simultaneously with 
the general luxuriousness 
of life, polygamy had even 
in early times attained 
large di mensions. Even 



where it was not allowed, 
the harem system con- 
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tributed to the downfall of Indian empires. The proud and warlike Maravers 
of the Tamul country composed their suites of tlic children of their concubines. 
I-‘-ven the military Sikh princes went to war in chariots having room for twenty 
Bayaderes. In Cashmere the women arc retained in the country, their export 


and that of horses being carefully supervised. 


In the rarity of })olygamy and 


severe punishment of adultery among many hill -tribes we can recognise a higher 


Status of family life ; testified also by the festivities on the birth of a child, 
lhat the position of the wife is not on this account liigli is dear from the 
descriptions of the life of the warlike Siahposh. Here distinctions of caste seldom 
HindAcd the free choice of partners. Polygamy made its way among thcse»pcople 
Iroin Tibet. In spite of the predominance of Islam, the women here go unveiled, 
and move in a free and unembarrassed way. Among the Wakhanis all field- 
kibour falls to the men. In place of wife-purchase, which appears among Afghans 
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and Pathaiis, we find among the Shemnis fathers dowering their daughters. 
Polyandry again by diminishing the demand for women, told in favour of infanti- 
cidc. In many districts the number of women has dropped to half that of men, 
and it is only those . inhabited by Mussulmans that show most frequently a 
balance between the sexes. Polyandry is to be found not only among savage 
hill-tribes. In a milder form, designated “permissive polyandry” by Sir W. 
Hunter, it occurs even among the Jats, and there is a reminiscence of it even in 
certain Hindoo laws, which arc less severe in condemning adultery with a husband^s 
brother, and lay stress on “ Icvirate ” marriage, l^olyandry must, at least in many 
eases, have arisen from purely economic motives. It is curious that though 
frequent among the Pariahs in Southern India, it is not found among the degraded 
Pulayas, 

The life of the peoples of India cannot be understood apart from the religion 
and the social organisation with which it is entwined, often enshrined ; and in 
both, caste is assuredly the most potent force and the most immovable law. 
Whether or not it has a national origin, expressed in the contrast between the 
“ twice-born ” Aryan immigrants (afterwards the three castes of priests, warriors, 
and husbandmen), and the subdued, non-Aryan Sudras, elements of older social 
organisation arc interwoven with it, and economic objects which to-day have 
without doubt a great share in its maintenance and further development, had also 
their influence in its establishment and progress. It is an institution which, 
conditioning as it does all the relations of life, is itself conditioned by all the 
vicissitudes which the life of the Indian races has undergone. In spite of the 
dogmatic formulation in the laws of Manu which say that the supreme Lord has 
assigned to the Sudra only the duty of service towards the three higher castes, 
development is not precluded at the present time. The four old castes of 
Brahmins or priests, Kshatriyas or warriors, Vaisyas or husbandmen, and Sudras, 
or excluded, have at this day very little practical significance, when we see how 
the geographical situation of their districts, how their occupations and callings, 
have given rise to modifications whereby the 14,000,000 of Brahmins alone arc 
split up into hundreds of sub-castes incapable of intermarrying and disqualified 
from handing food to one another. What a distance is it from the Brahmin 
pundits of Behar in their si)otlcss robes, and the haughty priests of Benares, to 
the potato-growing Brahmins of Orissa, half-naked peasants, whom no one would 
credit with their caste, were they not marked by the dirty scrap of lirahmin thread 
round their necks ! One may see Brahmins earning their daily bread as porters, 
shepherds, fishermen, potters, side by side with others who would prefer death to 
any manual labour for themselves and their families, and would die rather than 
take any food prepared l)y people of a lower caste. Even where they have gone 
far back from the idea of “ atmospheric pollution,” as in the Tamul country, the 
horror of eating and drinking in common remains. A mixed marriage alone 
counts as a worse defilement. In the prisons of Lower Bengal, Brahmin convicts 
from Ihdiar or the North-West Provinces arc selected by preference to prepare the 
food for their gaol-fellows, as being in a position fairly to satisfy the caste-claims 
of all ^Jirahmin prisoners. 'Phere arc, it is true, only ten larger subdivisio'ns of 
the Brahmins, five north and five south of the Vindhya range, but the provincial 
separation goes much further. Sherring, in his learned work upon the Hindoo 
tribes and castes, distinguishes 1886 classes of Brahmins. The Kshatriyas arc 
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broken up into 590 subdivisions. Intermingling has much contributed to this. 
Tlie prohibition of marriage between persons belonging to the same related group, 
and between those belonging to different castes, is not always strictly obeyed. 
The older history shows that marriages between men of higher caste and women 
of lower were regarded as allowable, and that the offspring of such unions held 
a position quite different to that of children sprung from uni)crmitted intercourse. 
Whole peoples of non-Aryan stock were on political grounds admitted into one 
of the higher castes ; and thus it will be conceived that in spite of the apparently 
high barriers of the caste system, mixed races predominate to-day in India as 
elsewhere. Yet caste, as a strictly close society, exercises a constraint upon the 
members such as no written law could do. Even in recent years expulsions and 
readmissions have taken place, setting the tyranny of the castes in a vivid light. 
On rcadmission into a caste, the culprit is buried up to tlic knees in the earth, his 
head is shaved, })raycrs and conjurations arc recited over him. Then for purifica- 
tion he has to swallow a mixture of the five sacred substances, clarified butter, 
curdled milk, honey, two kinds of cow-dung. Finally he has to i)ay a fine 
according to his means. 

Whole races groan under tlic burden of filthy and degrading work, to the 
performance of which they are forced by neighbours wlio hold themselves for 
better men. Thus the Mahars of the northern Konkan dwell in low brushwood 
huts close to the Hindoo villages, and are compelled by the villagers, who forbid 
all other occupations to them, to remove carrion and rubbish. F-conomic con- 
siderations alone arc capable of dealing with these i)rejudiccs. In Travancore the 
Pulayas count as the lowest class, and yet have to till the land and harvest the 
produce ; so that human food and teiTiplc offerings pass through the hands of 
j)ersons whose mere proximity is a desecration. Economic necessities have in 
|)ast times had a far greater effect in the formation and transformation of castes. 
I'he Vaisyas of the old system embraced the husl)andmcn, and therewith, in an 
agricultural community, the mass of the })cople. But with the advance of culture 
the Vaisyas partly ascended to the higher castes, partly transferred themselves 
to easier and more profitable occupations. To-day they arc the tradesmen and 
bankers of India. “ Light of colour, with refiiK'd features, keen glance, intelligent 
expression of countenance, and courteous demeanour” such is the description 
given of them by that authority on Hindoo castes, the Rev. Mr. Sherring, who 
vainly sought in the Vaisyas for any reminder of their j)loughing, sowing, reaping 
forefothers. There is no lack of eases of conscious striving after a higher position. 
The goldsmiths 0/ Madras steadily opposed the supremacy of tlu^ Brahmins, and 
put on the Brahmin thread at their own pleasure. The ([uarrel led to a separa- 
tion of the castes in Madras into “ right hand ” and “ left hand,'* according as they 
admitted or rejected this claim. Similarly in Bengal the Dattas, a section of 
the writer caste, tried to get themselves ranked immediately below the Brahmins, 
while in Dacca the class of “ oil-pressers,” retaining their name, rose to the grade 
of the money-changers and traders. Such cases show that Indian society is not 
organised with so unnatural firmness as the rigidity of its outer shell leads one to 
suspect, and that wherever the notions of caste and trade-guild run togelher, the 
way is open for economic influences to effect a transformation ; even though an 
element of cohesion is provided by the hereditary callings, the common security 
against want and calamity, the publication of ordinances for the training of youth, 
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tl\c power to reward by promotion or punish by expulsion. The similarity of 
such a caste to a European trade-guild is heightened by attempts to fix the rate 
of wages by means of strikes supported from a common fund. No one can say 
where, in the Tamul hereditary groups of potters, weavers, and the “ five trades ” 
that take part in temple- building, and arc held in part worthy of the sacred 
string, the limits of guild and caste begin and end. In Surat the allied trades 
form guilds with council, president, and treasury, which override race and caste- 
distinctions. In the village communities indeed the higher caste holds in theory 
the higher position ; but in practice it will occur that the dignity of village head- 
man hills to a man of so inferior caste that he cannot sit in council under the 
same roof with his subordinates. 

In no country in the world is the debasement of the lower strata of society 
carried out and perfected with so intelligent cruelty and so consistently as in 
India. In the days before the suppression of slavery, it is no figure of rhetoric 
to say that they were treated not as men but as beasts. A report of 1850 on 
the Pulayas of Travancorc says : “ Contact with them, even approach to them, 
is regarded as impure and desecrating. They stand body and soul at the dis- 
posal of their master, who buys and pays for them like cattle, and may chastise 
them, mutilate them, and even kill them. ICven if these atrocities are not exactly 
permitted by law, no means exists of improving their i)Osition.” Incredible 
precepts were always applied with iron consistency and logic. In many districts 
even at this day the Pulayas may not use the public roads ; in others thej'^ have 
to hide in the jungle on the approach of a person of higher caste, so that it is 
often difficult for them to move from one place to another. If they are set to 
work on the road, they must put up a sign to warn other castes of their presence. 
They may not come within ninety-six paces of a Brahmin. They arc forbidden'* 
to visit the markets, and may not build their huts near a highway. If they wish 
to buy anything they lay down the money at a distance, and call out their wants. 
Even the missionaries have been unable to make any wide breach in these 
customs ; the most conspicuous result they have obtained is to be found in the 
proof — valuable after all in itself that by dint of careful training, from these 
people, sunk in filth and ignorance, may be made persons as worthy as any 
Indian caste can show. It was no small thing that in 1875 the government 
of Travancorc not only praised these outcasts for their good character and 
industry, but ventured to recommend them to others as models of loyalty and 
honesty. Christian Pulaya slaves have been flogged to death and their schools 
burnt down. Among the most cruel consequences of this crov/ding together of 
all the members of a nation who arc deemed to have fewer rights, is its effect in 
mingling them amid the dregs of society — with those who have been cast out for 
good reasons. In South India the thieves’ castes arc unknown, and criminals 
associate with the casteless people. In the north, on the other hand, they can 
often show complete organisations, of which the British administration has been 
able to avail itself in the interests of public security. The chiefs of a thieves’ 
or other criminal caste arc well known, and these are made responsible for all 
crimes tigainst property and others occurring within the district. 

Phe ethnographer looks at many peoples of India with a doubt whether lie 
has before him a race or a class. The two notions have ere now been mixed in 
simple descriptions. In Painter’s work on the Pulayas we read that the Pulaya 
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'' race is reckoned as the lowest “ class ” in Travancorc, and we find the difference 
between them and the Pariahs expressed by the following characteristics. The 
Pariahs cat carrion, wear the ktidumi^ speak a language distinct from Malayalam, 
and arc the descendants of Brahmins who were seduced into eating meat by their 
enemies, and therefore cast out. The Pulayas, on the other hand, seldom or 
never cat carrion, do not wear the kuduvn^ speak Malayalam, and have a tradition 
that they are descended from slaves. Among the motives of this separation, 
beside the hypothesis of Dravidian, Turanian, negroid descent, wliy should not 
the separation of a social race, brought about by social barriers, be mentioned ? 
Official statistics in British India count the hill-tribes, aborigines, forest-dwellers, 
as belonging to that stock for which no fusion with the higher Aryan breed can 
be proved. In that case it would be an anthropological conception, lint when 
a hill-tribe gives up its hunting life, its lialf-nomad agriculture, migrating from 
one bit of -virgin soil to another, the general instability of its existence, it is 
counted with the Hindoos. In this way missionaries and able officials have been 
constantly lowering the figures of the hill-tribes, which even thirty years ago 
were between g, 000, 000 and 10,000,000. It is thus a conception based on 
stage of culture. Ultimately, however, a certain natural geographical basis cannot * 
be denied to it, for these hill-tribcs do not bear that name for nothing ; they 
inhabit all the hill and mountain districts of India from about Delhi to the 
(iodavery and Cape Comorin. We find instances in which one part of a tribe 
has come into a condition of servitude to the upper classes or castes of ncighbour- 
ing peoples, while another has kept its freedom in the hills. The Baralis belong 
to the same group as the Mahars, but are not so degraded socially. Instead of 
accepting slavery they have preferred to roam about in the hills, where formerly 
the Hindoos of the Konkan practised man-hunting in organised expeditions. Of 
the Pulayas there arc two main divisions, Eastern and Western, who curiously 
enough hold so much aloof from each other that they will not cat together. 
One group arc slaves to their neighbours, the other arc comparatively free. The 
Neilghcrry tribes also keep at different levels ; at the head of them are the Todas 
who live on the plateau, while four other and lower grouj)s inhabit the slopes. 
The first regard themselves as the original inhabitants of the Neilghcrries and 
lords of all the soil, making husbandmen render them a sixth of the croj). In 
the names of the Indian peoples may be found indications of the reciprocal 
positions. “ Bhccl ” or “Nishada” means “outlawed,*' “condemned”; and the 
position of the Bheels towards the Rajpoots is peculiar. Some unknown influ- 
ence has here succeeded in modifying the caste sj^irit. Although outside caste, 
they are not regarded by the Rajpoots as unclean ; and at the coronation of 
Rajpoot kings a Bhccl handed to the sovereign the insignia of his new dignity. 

In the absence of caste among some Indian races we sec nothing original, 
only a reaction from the exaggerated division, and in some cases an expression 
of the impossibility of carrying it out with reduced numbers and a general 
lower position of life. It is natural that the Pariah races should have no castc- 
divisions ; but it is more remarkable that great races like the Gonds, the Bheels, 
the^Mhairs of Central India are equally castcless. All these arc people^ broken 
up into numerous tribes under chiefs chosen by themselves or governed by an 
elective council. In many cases they fnay have come in as warriors and avoided 
uniting themselves in one organisation with the peoples they had subdued. 
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An^onjj the Khols of Nagpore the most pronounced exogamy, almost to be called 
a totem-system, prevails. 

The rise of the Indian caste-divisions reaches far back in the history of the 
peoples who inhabit India. Similar divisions are never absent among races at a 
low stage of culture. VVe need only recall society in old America and in 
Polynesia, with its stringently enforced cleavage. By the time of the Vedas 
appears the division of priests arid warriors, including the princes, from the actual 
people. If the descending Aryans came upon organised states and societies, the 
great antiquity of caste leads us to conclude that they found similar institutions 
among those whom they subdued, and accepted them the more readily in propor- 
tion as the relation between conquerors and conquered encouraged the sweeping 
out of social distinctions. It is a mistake to regard the migratory people of old 
times as too energetic and unsophisticated to let itself be enclosed in the barrier 
of a caste-system. The Turcoman herdsman of Central Asia connects to this 
day the idea of a husbandman with that of a lower rank of life ; he will only 
class himself as a warrior. The Rajpoots, who arrived in India as mighty 
conquerors and founders of states, whose first appearance as horse-worshipping 
spearmen under military kings suggests Scythians, pride themselves on the name 
of Kshatriya, and have to this day kept the character of a swaggering military 
nobility. Even if their claim to a high antiquity is not justified, since the 
Rajpoots did not cross the Indus till the fourth or fifth century of our era, it 
shows how easily a race of conquerors among the conquered assigns an exagger- 
rated importance to itself. Only after many attempts did the Europeans weather 
the reef of becoming a caste themselves. 

Indian laws are not, as is apt to be said, of purely Brahminic origin ; they 
contain far too much of the conceptions and the statutes common to mankind, 
indeed these arc the essential nucleus of them. But they have attained to their 
establishment by dint of priestly authority and in the spirit of the Brahminic 
religion, which gives them, viewed from outside, an eminently thcologic, theocratic 
character. Even Buddhism has been as little able to alter materially the maxims 
of law transmitted to it in a Brahminical garb, as to prevent the revival of caste, 
which it suppressed. But this capacity for resistance iti the laws of India is not 
in that part which was introduced by the priests, rather in what they include of 
the ‘Stock common to mankind. This is true even of definitions and usages 
which look like gross abuses of the hierarchy. Graul speaks of a sanctuary for 
Brahmin thieves and adulterers in Malabar, in the temple of Koonichery south- 
east of Calicut, where no power can touch them, even if they leave the place. 
No doubt this counts as one of the sixty-four nnacharams or a^)uscs which have 
been introduced by the Brahmins there. In the Indian game laws old ways of 
looking at things arc latent ; as when among the Males of Bengal the village 
headman claims half of the game killed, or when the slaying of a cat must be 
atoned for by the gift of salt to a child of the village where the cat belonged. 
Among the Veddahs of Ceylon again we find the hunting-grounds of the villages 
strictly delimited, and whoever kills an animal out of his own country owes a 
hind-quaj-ter to the local authority. A description of similar collections from 'the 
Malay world applies to the barbaric laws of the hill-tribes atul other minutely 
divided .societies ; tribal feuds and vendettas are not wanting. A young Naga, 
in order to earn the name and tattooing of a man — the latter is different for 
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different tribes — has to show the head, hands, or feet of a man. In the inorran^r 
where these trophies are kept, Peal saw no less than 350 skulls hung up by 
strings or piled in the corner. 

The disintegratian of great peoples into numerous little tribes is a common 
phenomenon of various origin. In western Central India the Baralis, the free 
men of the same stock as the Mahars, are divided into a large list of small tribes, 
each of which has an old name. Whole tribes, perfectly definable, arc represented 
only by a single family. Here we have probably a case of family-tribes or clans. 
Thus Gonds, Bhecls, Mhairs, and above all, Jats, were divided into family-tribes, 
with a leader at their head in war-time ; but in time of peace each tribe was 
governed by a council of heads of households. Among the Gonds, however, it is 
mostly under the orders of an overlord, the Thakorc, of Rajpoot extraction. In 
any case there is nothing racial in the organisation. At the time of the Goorkha 
War there were twelve larger and eighteen smaller Goorkha states, some of which 
had not even a nominal sovereign. Hence Frazer found in the circumstances 
of Nepaul something to remind him of the condition of the Scottish Highlands 
at the height of the feudal system ; and this was afforded still more in his time 
by the nineteen Rajpoot states in what is now, in the domain of geographical 
conceptions, Rajistan, each of which in its body of owners and rulers represented 
a family in which the prince was merely the first among his equals. Yet there is 
a deeper difiference between what we call a nobility and these Thakores and 
Nawabs in the fi ct that there everything, which with us appears attached to the 
soil, is connected with blood-relationship. Property, village, town, state, frontier 
are movable. They travel with the clan, which docs not take its name from the 
soil which it occui)ies and rules, but gives it to the soil. Even outside Rajistan 
the nobles often enjoy a great measure of independence, so that even in 
Hyderabad, after the Nizam had appropriated the sole sovereignty, the Umaras 
or Nawabs kept up their own troops independent of his army. The dematuls, 
increased in recent times, upon the administrations of Indian states, have been 
even less complied with by these small princes than by the greater. 

In India with its dense population large and powerful slates have as a rule 
been formed by the invasion of foreign races with a capacity for ruling. We 
have already spoken of this. When the spirit of military simi)licity has become 
extinct in them, oriental despotism puts forth lantastic flowers. The Indian 
people like to be dazzled by the display of ])omp ; even Englislnnen have to 
surround themselves with a luxury alien to their nature. Indian princes rely 
upon brilliant armies, which indeed have seldom offered any stubborn resistance 
to the small forces of Europeans, and try by an arbitrary, senseless exaltation of 
their own persons, over the masses to attain a commanding heiglU. In their 
presence every one must keep his mouth shut that no defiling breath may issue 
from it, and the prince's coachman has to drive his horses standing, because 
no man dare sit in his lord’s presence. “ Golden God,” the subject calls him, 
designating himself as “ slave ” ; his food is divine and his birth an incarnation. 
A loyal attention on the part of the ruler to the good of his state, of which many 
ca?cs may be noticed in China and Japan, has always been rare in-,thc great 
Indian States. Rajahs and Maharajahs think a great part of their duty fulfilled 
if for a few hours a week they stand on a terrace to be admired from afar by 
their subjects. Even in the time of British supremacy there have been numerous 
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cases in which native rulers have had to be kept up by European residents to a 
better administration of their states. In 1831 Mysore was taken away from 
its ruler on account of misgovernment, and only restored to his descendant in 
1882. The Indian apparatus of government too has neverf as in Eastern Asia, 
liecn thorouglily perfected by the system of examinations and the arrangement 
of officials in ascending ranks. Attention to the welfare of the people was not 
the task of the state. For this reason no Indian state has filled up its own 
limits as permanently as China, nor extended beyond them by colonising on a' 
definite plan. 

Under the despots freedom flourished only in small communities. The 
Afghans who have remained free in their mountains discuss state affairs at meetings 
where any elder may speak. Among the Banjaris of Central India every caravan 
forms a tribe under a leader freely elected by the men. I’lie power of this Naik 
is unlimited, but can be taken from him by a unanimous vote of his subjects. 
All the institutions of these people breathe a patriarchal simplicity. Trespas.scs 
<igainst the public interest are tried by an elective court. 

At present no really indcjicndcnt .states remain in India. Sikkim, Nepaul, 
and Bhootan arc in the domain of the Tibetan racc.s. The so-called Native 
.States, 300 in number, large and small, have a total population of 50,000,000. 
Whether protected states, paying no tribute and receiving no Briti.sh garrison, or 
tributary, in return for protection, or allied and bound to entertain Briti-sh troops, 
all are dependent. Their princes, if they give ground for dissatisfaction, incur 
blame and severe measures from their foreign overlords, and they have to ap))car 
from time to time at the Viceroy’s durbars. Some of them have benefited their 
countries by admirable institutions on the European model, but a larger number 
arc content with an outward imitation of their European masters. 


^ 17. THE IRANIAN AND KINDRED NATTONALTTIE.S. 

The old Aryan populalinn of Iran Antiquity tif llu* Tiirkisli or Turanian dement in Iran -The 'J’ajiks— 
Afgliani.slan — The (laldias Mast Tu rk est an-- Pei ^ian.s -Persia aiul Islam — Dress, anus, dwellinj^s of 
Persians and other Iranian sltieks -AgrieiilUirc and nomadism; irrigation; eat tie-breeding Persian 
industries Political coiulitions — Tribes of the Suleiman and Hindoo Koosh mountains - Wakhanis 
Kafirs — Peoples <»f the ’I'arim. 


Not without rca.son did the Greeks place a great Central Asijitic Empire in 
Eastern Iran. In Bactria, Zoroaster arose, from hence the worship of fire .spread 
westward and southward, here flowed the springs of Firdusi’s poetry, and here, 
since the Arab conquest, we .still find purer Zend forms than in Persian. The 
Persians of Central Asia retain to-day more left of the old Persian language, 
undeformed by Semitic and Turanian influencc.s, than the Persians of Persia. 
No one who knows the Iran of this day looks for the Iranic features in the people 
of Persia ; Khanikoff .secs more traces of them in the Tajiks, Rawlin.son in the 
Wakhani.sf Vambery in both, as well as in the Galchas, Jemshidis, and Parsewaits, 
than even in the .Sassanid bas-reliefs. In Central Asia the Galchas are regarded 
as the most ancient Iranians. As far as .sedentary civili.sation reaches its hand 
across the O.xus to the Chinese, arc Iranian elements to be .sought ; even to 
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Turfan and Khotan. Northward they extend beyond Khojend to fadj and 
Binaket Only in so far as beycnul the Oxus they have alwaJ^s nomads dwelling 
close beside them - -and these not of necessity Turanians— can that river be 
called the frontier between Iran and Turan. 

In the great belt of steppes which extends from the north-west coast of Africa 
to the north-east border of Asia, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, numennis 
settled peoples dwell as husbandmen, craftsmen, and traders. luhnographically 
and historically they arc separated from the nomads, by whom ])olitically they 
arc ruled, or have been in the course of their history profoundly influenced. 
'Pilose who have flushed in as conquerors and rulers are for the most part nomads 
of Turkic stock, while the subject agriculturists, traders, and artisans arc equally 
for the most part descendants of the old Medes and Persians. It is commonly 
assumed that in old times the whole population of J^ersia was agricultural, and 
that nomadism was only brought in by the inroads of the Turanians. But this 
is contrary to the nature of the country, which in many districts must always have 
demanded the nomadic tending of cattle. Destruction of forests and heedless 
treatment may have diminished the fertility of the country ; but Persia can never 
have escaped the zone of dry climate to which it belongs by laws that do not 
change wu'thin a few thousands of years. Historic evidence refers the ancient 
Medes to the Turanian nomad stocks, w'hile Iranian nomads lurk under the 
collective name of Scythians, and once had their quarters from the Black Sea to 
cast of the Jaxart cs, from the Scoloti to the Massagehe. Iranian tribes were in 
Turkestan long before onr era, at a time when agriculture af)art from nomad 
cattle-breeding is inconceivable. The Kudatku-Bilik, the earliest native document 
for Turkish history, speaks of Tajiks and Sarts as already existing nations. 
Vambery thinks that even by that time traces of Turkish w'cre deeply imi)rinted 
on the Tajik language, and that the Sarts on the Middle Jaxartes w'crc already 
linguistically 'Purkicised. 

How arc we to picture to ourselves the primeval Aryan-Iranic stock of nearer 
Asia in respect of physical characteristics? We know one great branch — the 
Indian. Quite similar to this is the Iranian, as found to-day among the Parsecs 
of India, the Gebirs of Yezd and Kirman, the inhabitants of Shiraz, and, finally, 
the Luris and Legs. Special emphasis, too, is laid on their difference in colour 
from the lighter Armenians and Jew^s. 'Phe mixture of fair and browai light-eyed 
individuals is stronger among the Tajiks of Turkestan, but also among the irsbeks 
of Ferghana, than among the Iranian tribes of the Pamir. In the lull-country 
about the Kcria reside the fair, blue-eyed Matchins, a blend, it is said, of Aryan 
and Mongol. Many Bcloochces arc as dark as Southern Indians, so arc wdiolc 
villages in North-West Persia. The colour of the skin, deficient in flesh -tints, 
suggests thin coffee with milk ; the hair is co])ious, the beard strong — both dark 
brown. Pure Iranian Persians must, how- ever, be scarcer than pure Aryan Indians. 
Everything in their position and in their life is favourable to mixture. They 
arc exogamous and polygamous, and they obtain the elements of mixture from 
the Kirghis and Usbek stocks with whom they stand in relations favourable in 
nfany w^ays, from political and social causes, to crossing. Where they^livc in the 
most sheltered position, in Badakshan, the mountainous region on the Upper 
Kundus on the northern slope of the Hindoo Koosh, the neighbourhood of the 
Pamir renders the inroads of Turkoman hordes so frequent that the Persian- 
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spcakintj majority in the population, reckoned at 100,000 to 150,000, has lon^ 
been under Usbek sovereignty, and is mixed with 1 urkoman blood. Kven in 
Seistan, says Rawlinson, the ‘'Scythian physiognomy” prevails. In modern 
Persia, besides what are called descendants of the Medcs and Persians, and lurks, 
we find Kurds, Arabs, Armenians, Caucasians, Chaldeans or Nestorians, Jews, 
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Gipsies, Afghans, lleloochees, Hindoos ; Mongols also, as prisoners of war, 
Abyssinians and negroes as slaves, Russians and Poles as deserters. But as the 
most frequent form of half-breeds may be pointed out those with Turkish blood, 
and next those with Armenian or Caucasian. The older layer of Persian 
population, in Afghanistan are the Tajiks, some half million of industrious 
husbandmen, artisans, and traders, members of the Iranian body which we find 
in fragments from the Indus to the Jaxartes. I^rom the Afghans they arc 
separated by language, not by their “ Sunnite ” form of religion. Over them 
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spread the Af^jhans three or four times more in number, speaking Pushtoo, and 
in bodily appearance suggesting a strong admixture of Turkic blood. P'irst in 
the "1‘uranian stratum come the Kizzilbashes, said to be descended from the 
mercenaries left behind as settlers by Nadir Shah, people of mixed Persian and 
Turkic blood, of importance through their courage, their prosperil)\ and their 
spirit of entcrj)risc. They speak a later dialect of Persian than the Tajiks, but 
as ‘‘ Shiites ” arc separated from them by a deep gulf. Even in the English 
service in India many Kizzilbashes are to be found, in the cavalry and in the 
Intelligence Department. Like them the IJsbeks in Afghan Turkestan are 
masters of the Tajiks, but held in check by detachments of Afghan troops. 
Lastly must be mentioned the Hazaras, equally of the Turkic stock, a purely 
pastoral people, poor and badly armed. They are said to have come into the 
country with Jenghis Khan. 'Phey have maintained themselves in semi- 
indei)endence towards the governing stocks, and arc treated in return with 
contempt. 

Situation and natural surroundings have preserved smaller groups of mountain 
peoples with their primitive characteristics pure and unalloyed. The Galchas arc 
stronger, more courageous, more honest, than the Tajiks. The former arc pastoral, 
the latter agricultural and trading ; the former arc few in number, the latter are 
reckoned by millions. On the Kafirs, or Siahposh, and the Dards is bestowed 
the praise of being people, on the one hand neither fawning nor timid, on the 
other, more free from impcrlinent self-conceit than most other Orientals. With 
the Dards Shaw compares, from a linguistic point of view, the small nations of 
Chitral and Kunar, perhaps also the Siahposh. A more remote resemblance 
connects the people of the Suleiman range with them. The Galchas of Kohistan, 
Darwas, Roshan, Wakhan, Badakshan, Shighan — people of light colour with 
abundant hair and beards — arc the remnants of an older extension beyond the 
Pamir eastward, where Iranian traces rcacli to bcyr>nd Khotan. Mere and there 
the black hair jxisscs into brown and red. Brown, gray, and blue eyes occur. 
Horizontal eyes, curved thin nose, thin lips, small teeth, oval face (though also 
with projecting cheek-bones), small, close-lying ears, strong limbs, and high 
stature, easily distinguish the i)urcr tribes among these people from the siirround- 
ing Mongoloids. The only exception is in the mountain-valleys on the u[)|)cr 
course of the Oxus, where there is much cretinism. Some of the smaller groups 
of the Galchas recall the mountain-dwellers of ICurope, and their franker, nobler 
character marks them off from the Asiatics around. Thus, too, poor mountaineers, 
like those who^ive at the foot of the Zarafslian Glacier, with no trace of agriculture, 
in houses with mortarlcss walls of stone, having for their sole domestic animal the 
ishtik, a half-tamed ass. Hospitality, patriarchal family, and communal life, 
monogamy, recall the Vedic ancestors of the Indians. 

That the entire population of East Turkestan, now amounting hardly to a 
million, was once of Aryan slock, is an oijinion already expressed by Klaproth 
and Ritter. The things found in graves at Cherchen and other oases show only 
that a people rich in gold, who even put gold plates over the eyes of their dead, 
o*iicc dwelt here. The country was early inundated by the Mongol, and soon 
after the Chinese began to colonise it, bringing Dungans with them, while the 
Kokans or Anjanis immigrated from West 'Purkestan. HitKloos, too, and jjcople 
from Cashmere and Badakshan, have mingled with the town population. Wars 
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often raged, depopulating whole groups of oases ; then colonisation, voluntary 
or enforced, brought new elements, the mixing of which produced Tartarised 
Aryans. The last remnant of the “ Aryans beyond the Pamir,” a tribe of looo to 
I 500 souls, was transplanted by Yakoub Beg, and Chinese were put in their place. 
Yakoub Beg himself was from Khokand, and filled all important positions with 
his countrymen, who in language and manners hardly appeared as strangers to 
the people of Yarkand and Kashgar. In the more remote stcj)pe-districts, as on 
the Lob-Nor, the prevalent blend is more Turko-Mongol. Arabs and Afghans, 
too, must not be forgotten. In the country itself they distinguish two main 
stocks— the Matchins, who arc said to have originally inhabited a great part of 
the country, but now reside chiefly in the south-east, south of a line from Cherchen 
to Khotan, and the Ardbils in the north, mainly north of a line from the Ak-Su 
to Kashgar. Prjcvalsky notes Semitic traits in the Ardbils, Mongolian in the 
Matchins. The Chinese element has naturally permeated with most force in the 
tow'ns, where Chinese officials, merchants, and soldiers have never quite disappeared, 
and in recent years liavc gained in importance. 

The Persian possesses the refinement natural to the child of an ancient 
civilization. Wit, poetry, elegance, but also a certain slyness of address, make 
him recognisable among a thousand. lie is distinguished from his co-rcligionists 
by taste in dress, even to his shoes, with an almost feminine coquetry and a 
generally well -cultivated exterior. Just as he loves to adorn his body, so he 
embellishes his talk with figures and jests. The character which he himself 
describes as fuzul — a man of refined address, crafty, fond of gain, cringing to 
superiors, masterful to inferiors, superficially cultured — is frequent in Persia, and 
especially in Ispahan. The Persians have the reputation of first-rate dii)lomatists, 
negotiators, brokers. Kven in India the l\arsees stand of all races nearest to the 
English, and rise by their wits to situations unattainable by other natives. An 
often-quoted verse of Sadi says : “ Better icM a lie in kindness, than a truth to 
breed offence.” Praise is given to the art with which the Persian commands the 
expression of his emotions, his resignation in misfortune, his innate ri// 
his moderation in eating and drinking, his tendency to caccommodate others, his 
incapacity for refusing to pnanisc a suppliant the fulfilment of his wishes. 'I'here 
is a proverb in Central Asia : “ His eyes arc as wide open as a Bokhara money- 
changer’s.” Much praised, too, is Persian courtesy, but there is a good deal of 
falsehood in it ; a Persian deems himself bound to offer anything, however large and 
costly, that takes a stranger’s fancy. Politeness is natural also to the Beloochce, 
who, even among the lower classes, greets witli a kiss of tl\c hand and many 
mutual enquiries as to health. Persons of lower rank make to their superiors a 
movement of the hand from the knee to the ankle. Love of titles is extraordinarily 
common in Persia ; “ Mirza,” “ learned,” is prefixed to the name, if “ Khan ” or 
‘‘ Beg ” is not appended. Pious people decorate themselves with “ Hadji,” the 
title of a pilgrim to Mecca, or names like “ Kcrbelai,” “ Meshedi,” from other 
pilgrimages. 

Their geographical position has cau.sed the Persians to play a great part in 
the spread I of Islam, which had to force its way between the F-astern Rome and 
Iran. Iran was the first to fall, and offered to the fanatics from Arabia an 
abundant culture and great facilities for extending their propaganda. Mcccr. 
had long been familiar to Persian trade, and Persians served in the host which 
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Mohammed led to victory. On other sides, too, l^ersian influence reaches beyond 
the borders of Iran. In Cashmere and Jummoo, Tersian is the official language ; 
the Hindostanee of the Punjab is written in the Persian character and has many 
Persian forms mixed* with it ; it is the medium of intercourse for trade from 
Afghanistan to East Turkestan and to the west coast of India. Though repressed, 
the Persians still play a part in the Russian markets both in the south and in the 
interior. 

• Dress among the hill-tribes is of wool, and dark in colour. The Siahposh 
get their name from the gloomy colour of their garments, lirown woollen coats 
and trousers, long felt stockings with leather soles, white or blue cotton turban, 
compose the dress of both men and women. The women wear long plaits. 
Ornament is rare, and everything except the turban is the product of domestic 
industry. Much in the Persian dress of to-day recalls the primitive features of 
the mountain clothing. The J^Tsian keeps his head warm with the high fur cap, 
while exposing breast and feet to the cold. The fur cap, which has supjdanted 
the turban, save only among Afghans, Kurds, and lieloochces, is explained as an 
inheritance from the Kajars, and thus Turkish ; but it had belonged from of old 
to the foreflithcrs of the Iranians in their pastoral life on cold uplands. At 
present the lieloochee, when most simply clad, wears loin-cloth, grass sandals, and 
little cap, so that his copious weapons — shield, sword, gun, knife, bullet-pouch, 
etc., contribute materially to the covering of his person. But when he is in full 
rig his garments are stout cotton breeches, close-fitting below' the knee, and 
prettily embroidered with red, and over them a similarly cml)roidered cotton 
shirt ; a large turban and a thick w'oollcn plaid complete the costume. The 
Persian dress consists of a shirt, of which wealthy people have two reiiching 
to the waist, and buttoning at the side — a doublet, mostly of cotton cloth, loose 
trousers, and a coat like a caftan of silk or cotton fastened round the hi})s. To 
these is added in cold weather a short cloak, often richly bordered with fur, and, 
for visiting, a long rol)c down to the heels, and quite concealing the arms. On 
the feet short socks are worn, only up to the ankles, and slippers or shoes w'ith 
w'ide opening. The Persian likes talking of his clothes, and pays high for them. 

The dw^ellings are, in mountainous parts, built of rough stone and mud, in 
the higher mountains often of w'ood only, w'hite poplar being used in the Hindoo 
Koosh. The larger settlements arc surrounded with w'alls and towers. When 
eiitering a house in the highlands of Wakhan, one first comes on ihe horses and 
COW'S in their stall, then through a long narrow' passage to the dwelling-room, a 
small and dirty apartment. In the middle stands a hearth of clay, w'ith a hole 
above it to let th*c smoke out. The dome-shaped roof is carried by wooden posts, 
which stand round the hearth. On all sides open small rooms for the members 
of the family. The Kharotis, herdsmen of the Suleiman range, who support 
themselves on their herds of goats, and in winter also on pine-seeds, live almost 
entirely in tents. The huts arc lighted by torches. In l*crsia air-dried bricks 
are much used for building, which, when, as often happens, they are made of earth 
or road-sweepings, soon fall to pieces. The bricks of old buildings arc used — 
in •Teheran those from Rai. Building is very frequent, and no one jiontinucs 
what another has begun ; so the work is not durable. Houses, palaces, and w'hole 
villages are abandoned for a wdiim, on account of evil prognostics, or in case of 
death. The arrangement of the dwelling-rooms in the better houses follows the 
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l^cncral fashion of the East. The decoration of other than sacred places with 
carj)ets is not of Persian origin, but is to be ascribed to imitation perhaps of 
luiropcans, perhaps also of Central Asian tea-houses. Only in temples and 
sepulchral chapels is it an old custom to hang the walls. Individual dwelling in 
Jiomestcads is found not only in the mountains ; it is usual in the Chcrchcn oasis. 

The rule of the nomads has left its traces even in the peasant life of Persia. 
Peasants often leave their villages, and go with their small possessions in search 
of new soil, where the landowner, more often 'I'urkish than Persian by descent, 
has promised them a lower rate of taxation. One of the commonest complaints 
of a Persian landowner is that some neighbour has enticed away one of his 
villages. 

The greatest testimony which a J^ersian gives to the culturctl condition of his 
forefathers is the constancy with wliich, amid storms and devastations, he has 
stuck to the tillage of the ground, that foundation of all culture. The Turkish 
proverb: “where there is earth and water, you will find a Persian,” indicates his 
satisfiiction in the soil. Persia abounds in cultivable land, which, however, in 
most of the agricultural districts in the country, needs to be opened up by 
artificial irrigation. Every river is split up into an infinity of canals. Where 
the water reaches, there is life ; beyond is desert. Even salt soil with steady 
irrigation gives excellent arable land. The sparse population, together with the 
apathy of the government towards every improvement in the husbandman’s lot 
and in his labour, is the cause of the defective development of cultivation in the 
country. Modern traffic arrangements arc unknown ; the serfage of the peasantry, 
and the burden of taxation, form a further hindrance. Searching for springs, 
digging wells, laying watercourses, is the work of a special trade, the vmkarnii 
These receive good pay, the danger of burial by falling earth in shafts. of perhaps 
200 feet deep being considerable. The post of water-overseer, mirab (in Turkish, 
subashi), is honourable, and in much request. There arc numbers of underground 
watercourses ; these were formerly even lined with masonry, some of the conduits 
being many miles in length, lintire river systems have been transformed ; in 
Kurdistan one of the head-waters of the Euphrates was conducted into a head- 
water of the Tigris. 'Phe body <T water is calculated according to its power of 
turning a millstone, sources being referred to as of two, three, etc., millstone 
power. P'ormerly ancient legal decisions as to the employment of watercourses 
were held almost sacred ; now it often Itappens that the water of a whole village 
is violently diverted. Great cities are to-day lying short of water owing to the 
destruction of their channels. Ispahan owed its flourishing environs to the 
waterworks on the Zenden ; as the city has shrunk the irrigation works have 
fallen into decay. The sy^stem of dams for ponding back the snow water, which 
roused the neighbourhood of Persepolis into fertility, has gone to ruin, and the 
countiy is dry and desert. The imperfect, whecllcss plough, which can itself do 
no more than scratch the ground, is easily replaced by^ the hoc. The neglect to 
use manure in b)^ far the greater part of Persia is in curious contrast to the 
artificial manufacture of it according to old recipes from all kinds of offiil in 
Ispahan vfind other places, where high towers for storing pigeons’ dung may« be 
found. Threshing is done with a thing like a sledge, having runners set, formerly 
with .stones, now w'ith iron. The chief cereal is wheat ; rice is the foundation of 
the diet of the better-to-do ; millet and lentils of the poor classes. Morses arc 
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fed on barley. Next to corn, vines and melons are most extensively cultivated. 
Mountain pasturage in the higher parts of the hill countries links on to terrace 
cultivation in the lower warmer districts, which in Kafiristan attains the level of 
mulberry-growing and* silkworm-breeding. In Wakhan melons and apricots arc 
found at a height even of 9000 feet. Everywhere the chief crops on high 
ground arc barley, pease, and beans. Some groups of Afridis and Mohmands in 
the Suleiman range live by the charcoal trade. Undoubtedly forests, and there- 
with also water, were once far more plentiful than to-day. 

Beside fowls, sheep are almost the only animals which arc killed in Persia. 
As an indispensable beast of burden, the Bactrian or two-humped camel ranks 
next to them. Even in antiquity the Persians were noted breeders of horses, 
and “ sword and horse ** were reckoned the attributes of a freeman ; but the Arab 
and Turkoman breeds are now far more highly valued than the Persian. The 
wealth of Badakshan consists of hardy though not showy horses and sheep. The 
inhabitants of Astor are, so to say, all mounted. In Wakhan, too, horses are the 
principal source of wealth, cattle and sheep coming next. The Shirvaris of the 
Suleiman mountains treat the buffalo with a kind of reverence. The district 
where these animals most abound is the hot and unhealthy Mazcndcran. Cattle 
in general thrive poorly on the sliort hard fodder, full of salts, which is all that 
they get in most parts of Persia. 

The frugal Persian’s chief food is chillaii^ boiled rice with little grease ; next 
to.it pillan of rice, greasy and [)udding-like. The celebrated Afghan pillau con- 
sists of lamb roasted in the hide and covered with a mountain of rice. A thick 
rice soup, stewed with vegetables or fruit, forms, under the name of ashy the third 
^JLiational dish. Barley-bread is the symbol of the frugal Dervish life. Dough, 
leavened or unleavened, is prepared from coarse meal, and the bread is baked in 
flat cakes on a hot plate, or in the ashes, or stuck on a hot cylinder of clay. 

Sherbet in its many forms is made of iced water with fruit-juice and essences. 
As is well known, the Per.sian kings of old had water brought for their drinking 
from certain rivers, especially the Zab. The nomad ancestry of the ruling class 
in Persia explains their liking for butter and sour milk. The part played by 
wine in Persian life we know from Ilafiz and Omar. Carouses, accompanied by 
dancing girls, music, and dicc-pl.aying, arc carried to the point of heli)Iess intoxica- 
tion. Tobacco smoking, by preference through the narghilchy is practised to an 
extent unexampled even in the East. In lilast Turkestan the use of bang or 
rher- - extract of hemp mixed with tobacco and smoked, or eaten as a sweetmeat, 
— meets with that of opium, which is prepared and taken in Persia also. Far too 
many low dens arc devoted to both forms of enjoyment. The custom of tea- 
drinking also extends from the cast to the foot of the Pamir, while coffee stoi)s 
on this side of it. 

Of Persian industry, which is closely connected with that of India and Arabia, 
we have spoken above, as well as of the trade. As in India, and from similar 
causes, there has been a retrogression in this respect since the time of Chardin 
and Kiimpfer. Dependence on locality is partly responsible ; almost every town 
destrioyed meant the collapse of an industry. Cotton has its scat in certcyn areas 
about Shiraz ; woollen shawls in Kirman and Meshed ; carpets in the province of 
Fcraghan ; felt in Yezd ; camel’s-hair cloth in Ispahan; silks' in Kashan, Yezd, 
'fabreez, Ispahan, and Meshed ; leather goods in Hamadan ; copper utensils in 
VOL. Ill 2 D 
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Scnjati ; steel blades in Meshed and Shiraz. The masons, who always sing at their 
work, come from Kashan. Little porcelain is now made, and only small articles, 
but much is imported from China. Gla.ss-blowing is said to have become 
naturalised only in the last 250 years. The nomads mamffacture carpets and felt 
largely. Handlooms were formerly to be found in every house, and spinning, with 
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the spindle, is the women’s work at home. To this day everything required in 
the way of clothing and housc-appurtcnanccs is produced by domestic industry. 

AlthfHigh Persia is rich in iron and copper ores, there is a great importation 
of metals. Khorassan produces a small part of the great amount of copper which 
is required in the country. Silver is found in Badakshan, turquoises and .some 
iron invthe famous mines of the Upper Kokcha valley. Gold-mining in «Kast 
'I'urkestan is ancient, as the <jbjccts found in graves show. 

The position of a merchant is held in respect. A Persian merchant, even 
when rich, lives on the average moderately and simply; he keeps his word 
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scrupulously. His frugality seems to his Turkish neighbour astonishing. If a 
Sart grows rich, he builds a house ; a Kirghis in the like case buys a wife. Persian 
merchants are found from China to l^gypt, from Novgorod to Colombo ; and 
iiumerous Indians arc active in their company. Tabreez is the great place for 
Turkish and European trade, Meshed for that with Afghanistan and Turkestan. 
The limited sea-trade is carried on in Arab vessels and European steamers. 

. Political supremacy during the last centuries has fallen now to Persian, now 
to Turkish families. To-day a Turkish Khajar is sovereign in Teheran. Almost 
every demise of the crown throws the country into commotion, and these political 
carthejuakes arc often lasting and ruinous ; but on the murder of the late Shah 
in 1896 his son was allowed to succeed tranquilly. The ruling house in 
Afghanistan descends from Nadir, a I'crsian general, but has long intermarried, 
especially with the j^rinces of Pokhara. In lV*rsia only the north, with its dense 
population, largely permeated with Turkomans, and its many cities, is firmly in 
the hands of the Shah ; and in Afghanistan only strong sovereigns have ever 
succeeded in uniting the numerous tribes. Like India, Iran has been the mark 
of invasions and immigrations, and the great tribal organisations to which these 
streams gave rise fenmd especially in Afghanistan a system of mountains and 
valleys particularly favourable to their existence. The topographical features - 
sharply-defined nicky ridges affording admirable lines of defence and enclosing 
wide cultivable levels, accessible only through the or natural outlets of 

the water, contribute greatly to the division of the peoi)lc into provincial groups 
composed of two or three neighbour-tribes having their headquarters in the 
natural fortresses of the adjoining mountains. Thus the Logaris of the Logar 
' vTdley consist of Ghil/ais and d'ajiks, the former speaking Pushtoo, tlie latter 
'Persian. So again in the Lughrnan valley, under the collective name of 
Lughmanis, Ghilzais, Tajiks, and Hindoos dwell together, united by community 
of agriculture, and by tribal fights ; in spite of which the Ghilzais look down 
upon the Tajiks no less than do these upon the dcs]>ised Hazaras. It is just 
this provincial composition which is tlie strength as well as the weakness of the 
Afghan state. An interesting light is cast on the political conditions of the 
separate peoples by their position in regard to the historically imjiortant mountain 
passes. The Afridis on the south-east lK:)rdcr of Afghanistan have from time 
immemorial reservxxl to themselves the rights of passage through the Khybcr 
defile. Any one refusing to pay toll was attacked, plundered, or made away with. 
Never acknowledging any dej^cndcnce on Afghanistan, a savage, lawless race, the 
Afridis have always been recognised by the paramount i)owcr in India as keepers 
and wardens of that, the most important pass in the Indus valley, and have 
even received a subvention from the British, liut the widely different ambitions 
of the eight clans, which arc again broken up into subordinate .stocks and families, 
or Khels, never allow that salutary state of affairs lo last. One clan fights 
another, each family has its blood-fcud, while in some the i>redatory life is firmly 
rooted. Like them in warlike spirit, and equally independent, are the Mohmunds, 
somewhat more to the north ; their neighbours to the west arc the Shirvvaris, who 
have a leaning towards Afghanistan. After them come to the south the ©rakzais, 
no less independent, and then the peaceable Bangashes, who arc obedient to 
ICngland. The Khattaks and Khalils to the cast of the Afridis have also 

submitted. The Bajaurs in the Upper Kunar valley, inhabitants of a little still 
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partly independent country, are indispensable as traders and porters in the traffic 
by way of the Kalik pass ; and similarly the Pohw^andis further west, for the trade 
between Afghanistan and Bokhara. The actual scats of these tribes may in 
general be determined, but this is not the case with their boundaries. Their 
pasture-grounds especially arc much intermingled, the more so that in winter 
some groups, like the Aka-Khel, go down into warmer valleys. 

The patriarchal government of the Galchas and the Siahposh, who o,nly 
recognise village headmen, passes into despotism where, as in Chitral, it is 
possible to rely upon an Oriental monarchy, or where, as in Badakshan, perhaps 
Turks may be in sole power. The chiefs of these little states were long the 
terror of subjects and neighbours by reason of their slave-hunting. Quite lately 
the number of slaves going yearly from Chitral to Badakshan has been estimated 
at 500 ; hardly a single family is said to have gone unbereaved. Moreover, the 
democratic Siahposh and the Dard tribes of Chilas are merciless slave-hunters. 
In spite of the lofty passes of the Hindoo Koosh, Badakshan is connected by 
trade with Chitral, and has often been dependent on it. 

We may append here some words about the races on the border of Iran and 
India, who by language arc partly akin to India, but locally and ethnograj^hi- 
cally to the Iranian hill-tribes. The southern hill-tribes who have for a longer 
time been members of a great political whole, live and dwell in no more luxury 
than their north-Iranian fellows, rich as may have been the plunder gained by 
their inroads into the Indus valley. The men’s clothing of unsewn skins and 
rough buffalo-hide sandals, the w’omcn’s sacklike garments of w ool, the low^ houses 
of rough stone, sunk on three sides into the mountain, the only wxMxhvork about’ 
them being the lean-to door, rival in the Suleiman Mountains the simplicity ot 
the ilwcllcrs in the Hindoo Koosh, The w’hitc turban extends throughout the 
hill country. The turreted walls that enclose the villages testify to the unceasing- 
tribal feuds. Sheep form the basis of the live-stock, and next to them buffaloes 
and camels. Large herds of camels arc found among tribes dwelling around 
frequented passes, as the Afridis of the Khybcr. Most of the Wakhanis nomadise 
on the heights into w'hich their village of Sarhad has been thrust at a height of 
11,000 feet. Formerly Kirghiscs used to journey as far as this for pasture, but 
have remained on the further side since the relations of the Wakhanis wdth the 
Alai-Kirghises, Shignis, and Kunjuks have been hostile. Numerous dwellings 
in the valley are only wuntcr-shclters ; summer entices inhabitants and herds to 
higher ground. The language is like Dard, and is especially rich in archaic 
forms. The hamlet of Kila-Panja, where the khan of Wakhan resides, with its 
150 inhabitants, affords a standard of the conditions of the country. Among so 
small a constant population the question as to race can hardly be answered. 
Trotter speaks in one breath of jewdsh physiognomies and Greek noses. In the 
corner bctw^ccn India and Afghanistan, on the south slope of the Hindoo Koosh, 
dw^ell the Siahposh or Kafirs, ‘ men of medium height, well built, light in colour, 
with brow'n hair and eyes, unlike both Afghans and Cashmcrccs. Their language 
is Indian, and recent ; and perhaps under pressure from Mussulman peoples, forcing 
their Wify southward and eastw'ard, they first came into their present quarters in 
the ninth or tenth century, w-hcre they have since maintained their independence. 

^ katiristan, “country of unbelievers,” is the name given by their Mussulman neighbours; Siahposh - 
black- coats. 
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The bravest, most prosperous, and most hospitable person is the chief among 
them. Slave-hunting, fighting, and vcndettix are the chief business of their men ; 
a post, in roughly human shape, indicates by inserted plugs the number of slain. 
Their clothing of goat'skins, woollen trousers, and stockings witli leather soles 
sewn to them, is adapted to tlic bleak mountain -climate. The statement of 
• Totagos that they do not squat when eating, but sit on stools at tables, is 
remarkable. 

•The lowest level among all the steppe-dwellers of Central Asia is reached j^erhaps 
by the tribes on the Tarim and the Lob-Nor. Both speak an Iranian dialect, coming 
nearest to that of Khotan. If Aryan traits prevail on the Tarim, and Mongol on 
the Lob-Nor, it is not surprising, looking to the manifold intermixture. Common 
to both, howev'^cr, is a dilapidated-looking exterior, due to tlicir swampy surround- 
ings, draughty reed-huts, and bad food. “As one sails,’' says Prjevalsky, “down 
the narrow -winding Tarim, shut in by high reeds, one secs three or four boats 
on the bank, and beyond them a little open space in which a few square huts of 
reed arc crowded. That is a village. If the inhabitants see a stranger they hide 
themselves, and peep stealthily through the walls of their huts. Wc go ashore, 
everywhere is swamp, and reeds ; nothing else, not a single dry j)atch. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of the habitations one can shoot wild geese and ducks, 
and in one of these villages, almost among the very huts, an old wild boar was 
wallowing in the .swamp.” Reeds strew n on the ground serve at a pinch to cover 
the marshy soil. Even in the middle of March the ice of the winter is often 
found under this covering. Roofs and w alls of rushes are no protection against 
sun, dust, and stinging flics, to .say nothing of storms. In a temperature some 
df'grees below zero .such a dwelling is little better than a bivouac in the open. 
In the middle of the hut reeds smoulder in the little hollow^ w^hich serves as 
fireplace. In the spring the young shoots of the reeds are eaten, and in autumn 
tile heads arc collected to make beds. In summer these heads are sometimes 
Iioiled into a tough dark mass of .swxxtish taste. The food of the people consists 
mainly of fish, which are caught in artificial pools. In spring ducks are also 
taken in nooses of tw'ine. Instead of bread tliey cast roasted meal. 

The clothing of the Kara-Kurtchins, made of koidyr^ a fabric from the fibre 
of an asclepiadea growing in quantities in tlic swamps, consists of a sleeved jacket 
and trousers, w-itli the addition of a sheepskin in wu'nter and a felt cup in summer. 
On their feet they w^car in w-inter wretched shoes of untanned hitlc. They line 
their summer cloaks wuth duck-skins dressed wath salt, for cold weather, and the 
ducks' featliers also serve for beds. These poor i)eople are living in the Iron Age, 
but their axes, maclc at Charchalyk, re.semblc those of the Stone Age in having 
no hole for the handle. They arc only bent sidewaiys, and so fiistened on. Two 
l>oats and a few nets in front of the house; inside, a cast-iron dish from Korla, 
an axe, tw^o w^ooden cups, a wooden dish, a .scoop, and a bucket of togriik wood ; 
a knife and a razor, kept by the ma.ster of the house ; a few needles, a loom and 
a spindle, belonging to the wife — this is their w'holc property. 
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§ 1 8 . THE TEOPLE OF FURTHER INDIA, AND THE HILL 
TRIBES OF SOUTH-EAST ASIA. 

The Tmnst;anj;clic group of nicos — What i.s meant by Indo-Cliina- - Indian inlliiences in the West of the 
peninsula— Chinese in the l\:ist — Korination of states — Malay and Chinese immigration — The ancient 
Khmer civilization— Descent ami character of faTces in Further India — Superior i)osition of Chinese — 
Chinese language — Inlluence of Imlian art— Dress, ornament, weapons-— Towns — Agriculture ; cfitth?- 
breeding ; the elephant Industries: Chinese monopoly ; intluencc of C'hina on trade and industry; the 
lesser arts in ruiTher Imiia; trade; navigation — Society: position of women; affinities with China; 
increase of po|>ulat ion— Slavery —Administration Splendour of courts in Further India — Statc-coiislilution:; 
and iiuleliniteness of frontiers I'olitical features of the so-called savage.s. 

Comparative philoloify shows the languages of Further India to be members of 
a great Tran.sgangctic family of language. Historical records and geographical 
distribution make us recognise older and more recent layers therein — the former 
squeezed into the sea-board and the mountains, the latter spreading over the 
interior and along the streams even to their deltas. In Annam, Cambodia, and 
Fegu — the eastern and southern borders of Further India — reside the races that 
have been pushed outwards, their languages being as closely connected as are on 
the other side those of the Tai or Siamese, the Burmese, the Tibetans, and the 
Chinese. A whole sheaf of traditions point to the northern origin of the present 
peoples of Further India. The Burmese locate their oldest history in the Upper 
Irrawaddy basin ; the Karens still further north, as far as Yunnan ; the Siamese 
in Laos ; the Annamites in Tonking. The rivers coming from the northern 
mountains form the deltas which arc a feature of Further India; Tonking, Lowc:^ 
Cocliin China and Cambodia, Siam and Pegu are either entirely, or in their most 
productive and j:)olitically important sections, where people and towns arc most 
abundant, low-lying alluvial districts. By their fertility, ease of communication, 
and ])opulousncss, they arc as much distinguished as is the rest of h'urthcr India 
by hilly country, rich forests, and sparse population. Compared with the rest of 
I^'urther India, these alluvial lands have a geographical, historical, and political 
individuality. It is with them alone that the history of Further India has for tlu^ 
most part to deal ; the rest of the peninsula, esj)ccially in the cast and in ihc 
centre, is almost everywhere the same impassable hill and forest-country, thinly 
inhabited by “saxages.” 

In the historical and scmi-historical period, Further India appears partly under 
Chinese, partly under Indian influence ; whence the name Indo-China came into 
existence. The peninsula cannot, however, be thus simply halved, for Indian and 
CIxincse influences have relieved each other in Further India. India began earlier, 
and tlicn slackened ; China is always going on with the work, creating for herself a 
far-reaching effect, especially through her economic activity. Otherwise, Further 
India resembles India in the character of its history, in which foreign invasions are 
ever alternating with intestine struggles. Indian attempts at settlement, conquest, 
and colonisation, iii Further India fell before the beginning of our era ; and in the 
west arv-l south, as shown by local names like Manipur, Ayuthia, Vaisali, occurriiig on 
both sides of the Bay of Bengal, were crowned with considerable if transitory success. 
Afterwards came a predominance of Chinese influence, pressing slowly southwards in 
the F.ast, mastering Tonking wholly, Annam in great part, and finally gaining the 
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preponderance in Cambodia, Siam, and Northern liurmah. Even if individual opera- 
tions of culture also intersected in many districts, yet the fact remains that Tonking 
and Annam use Chinese writing, liurmah and Siam use Indian characters with the 
I’ali language. But Chinese also is widely diffused in Siam, China had already 
a i)owerful hold on the circumstances of Further India, when, with the transport 
, by Cingalese of the sacred scriptures of Buddha, and the immigration of many 
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Buddhists under Brahmin persecution, the dawn began to lighten o\ cr the western 
half of the peninsula. By the third century li.C. (Hiina was sending its colonies 
to Tonking and Cdchin China ; and later the Emperor of Annam assigned land in 
the south of his kingdom to a large numixr of Chinese who were flying from the 
Manchus, Thus Cochin China arose, and thus other settlements in coast districts 
and on islands ; these have increased and flourished to such a degree that the 
whole economic life in the cast of Further India rests in its most important 
par^s on the activity of the Chinese, In intellectual matters they also^ exercise 
great influence, so that a person who knows China finds in Tonking, as Colquhoun 
says, only a pale copy of China. Every insurrection, every year of dearth, flung 
thousands of Chinese upon the less densely peopled country, which at the same 
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time far excels the border provinces of China, particularly Kwang-si, in fertility. 
The numerous Chinese who are settled in the richest part of Tonking, on the 
Thai-Binh, were summoned by the Tonking mandarins to fight rebels from 
Kwang-si. The “Black Flags” and “Yellow Flags,” who made themselves so 
unpleasant to the l^Vcnch, were recruited from both parties. During the Panthay 
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insurrection in Yunnan, Chinese cjcncrals gave orders to Tonkinese officials. The 
sovereignty of Chinese pirates over the west districts of Annam had for many 
years a similar effect. 

Southern Cochin China was once part of Cambodia, which for its own part, 
after the fall of the Khmer dynasty, the creators of the magnificent works of 
Angkor Vaht, wavered to and fro between the Eastern and Western powers. 

Laos^once a kingdom of the interior, .stretching up along the great riven, of 
Further India as far as Luang Prabang, and inhabited chiefly by peoples of the 
Tai, that is, Siamese, stock, was politically a predecessor of Siam. It was 
partitioned bctwcccn Tonking, Siam, and Burmah. Siam first steps into the light 
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of history in A.D. 1350, with the foundation of its capital, Ayuthia. In conflicts 
witl\ Cambodia, Pe^u, and Burinah, it becomes a j;)Owcrful kin;^dom ; but in the 
seventeenth century Burmah rises and destroys Siam, then at its most flourishing 
stage. In the mytliical history of Siam the primeval hero, Phra Ruang, takes the 
daughter of the Chinese emi)eror to wife, and opens tlie Chinese junk-trade with 
Siam. Tlic Great Seal of Siam shows Chinese characters. In any case the 


Mongol emperor of the Yuen 
dj' nasty accepted the presents 
of Siam and sent others in 
return. I.ater on, Siamese 
ambassadors went every three 
years to Cfliina, and the king 
of Siam ordered from Pekin 
copper, ginseng, long-haired 
o.xen, and eunuchs familiar 
with court-ceremonies. f 1 c 
calls the emjieror of China 
his elder brother. Further, 
he took the state calendar 
from China, without, how- 
ever, having it used for 
reckoning in his own country. 
Siam has been the latest 
state of Further India, not 
yet wholly dependent on 
western pt)wers, to introduce 
reforms in the liuroi)ean 
sense ; but the country has 
become no stronger thereby, 
nor has tlic condition of the 
people improved. 

Burmah comes in contact 
with China in the broad zone 
of the Shan States, which 
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dependent on cither. Thus, 

politically, it had closer relations than Siam with China, Init less so in trade. 
The Chinese frontier was slowly advanced into the Shan territory : Momcin, for 
example, was conquered for China by the Mongols of the \uen dynasty. Later, 
we hear of Chinese invasions, and then China was again closely connected with 


Burmah. At the end of the last century Chinese merchants had a jjcrmancnt 
market near Ava, and were able successfully to influence the court of Burmah, 
where they were in favour by reason of their caj)ital and their astuteness, 
against all attempts on the part of other foreigners, especially Luropeans, to gain 


a fjpoting. > 

Apart from traces on the Malay Peninsula and in the Andamans, a few 
scattered individuals cannot justify us in calling the aboriginal ])opulation of 
Further India negroid. On the other hand Malays were clearly settled in Further 
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India even before the immi^ijralion of Sumatra Mussulmans into Cambodia in the 
thirteenth century. Malay types, as the last two cuts show, are widely distributed 
among the so-called savages. The language of the Champas is Malayan. If the 
old Champa or Tsian-pa was really a coast-track from the Domiai to Tonking, it 
will be natural to recall similar Malay littoral kingdoms in the Archipelago and 
Malaccas. l\)ints of resemblance with Battaks, .Dyaks, and true Malays are 
asserted to exist among the Champas, just as Crawford was inclined to find in the 
Burmese points of similarity with Java. The so-called savages of Further liuKa 
belong, no less than the races which have pushed them into the hills, in great 
part to the Mongol stock. Foorcr though they may be, politically subject, and 
l)lundcrcd, yet they are not so far inferior to the rest of the inhabitants as the 
name “ wild tribes,” here quite inappropriate, might lead one to suppose. Caucasian 
racial traits have even been claimed for Stiengs, Laos, and others. It is certain 
that members of the Laos race in the hill and forest parts of I'onking arc of taller 
stature, fairer skin, and decidedly pleasanter, simpler, and franker character than 
the lowlanders, upon whom they look down in a moral sense. The Bolows of 
the Upper Mekong, as described by Ilarmand, arc a case. Others will not allow 
any distinction between themselves and their neighbours, and repudiate any 
descent from the Khas, Penoms, and the like. The Laos on the left bank of the 
Mekong say : ‘‘ A Kha can be distinguished from a Laos only by the wide per- 
foration in his car.” Their ethnographical marks point to Malay infiuence, perhaps 
Malay origin. 'l"hc Nagas, a fishing people on Lake Talc Sap, or Bienhoa, to whom 
Buddha preached his gospel so effectively, were of the same stock. The probability 
that the more vigorous northern races pushed southward even earlier becomes 
very” great when we see how the same fate befell Hither India, and how nomads 
again and again invaded China from north and west. The admixture of Chinese 
elements in cjuantitics throughout the cast and north of Further India is a matter 
of hisb>iy till quite recent Limes. The population of Tonking strikes one as quite 
Chinese. The islands and coast districts, as far as the foot of the Cambodian 
hills, are occupied by^ Chinese, and of the population of Siam they” arc said to 
form one-sixth. Leaving aside the peculiarity” which Chinese crosses, as is reported 
also in Formosa, arc said \.o possess in common with Jewish, tliat the C'hincsc 
blood alway”s breaks through, and docs not easily lose its strength, this extension 
indicates a powerful influence on the breed. Chinese, as more active, freer from 
civil burdens, better off, and often more civilized, arc preferred by native women ; 
and their offspring, the Minhuongs, approach the Chinese in activity and influence. 
Every busy” town of Further India, even smaller ones like Pnompenh, bear the 
Chinese stamp. * 

The ruins of Further India do not lead our view to so remote a past as those 
of Egypt or Baby lon, but they carry our knowledge somewhat bey^ond the few 
centuries which here make up the historical period. In the Kha country we 
have dolmens. Bronze and stone implements have been found in the huge “kitchen- 
middens ” on the coast of Cambodia. Where now dwell the small and mostly^ 
poor tribes of the Mois and their kindred, Banams, Sehdans, Banars, remains of 
cities on ^.he rivers of Annam and the Laos country^ prove that one or more states 
existed here whose citizens possessed a developed artistic taste. Whether the 
Mois, whose name denotes simply” “ men,” are their descendants is an open 
question. The district of Bassak too has its ruins. The remains of Ayuthia 
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belong to the historical period. The course of development of the Khmer archi- 
tecture in Cambodia shows Indian influence even in details. The temple, at first 
place of worship and fortress in one, developed its ornamental character till it 
emerged as a vast decorative whole. The massive forms became more graceful, 
the stepped towers, with their carved pinnacles and lotus finials, grew lighter and 
richer, as they developed from heavier and simpler forms. The same process is 
recognised also in the evolution of the pyramids, which, from scries of steps piled 
one on another, became mound -shaped 
assemblages of the most luxuriant themes 
of Khmer art. 

The simultaneous appearance of 
Hrahminic and Buddhistic syml:)ols shows 
how foreign was the soil to which these 
Indian growths were transplanted. While 
the interiors of the temples contain figures 
of Ikiddha, Brahminic images arc found in 
the bas-reliefs with which they are covered. 

At the main entrance of the temple of 
Angkor Vaht, a roof-timber bears a 
figure of Vishnu on a serpent. The 
same deity occurs in a thousand orna- 
ments, in company with Siva riding a 
bull. But when we go in, behold a 
crowd of Buddha statues, a great figure 
of his foot, a sepulchre in which Buddha 
lies outstretched on the point of passing 
into Nirvana. The mere fact of its being 
possible to forget these edifices, with all 
tlicir size and splendour, throws a sharp 
light on the fluctuation of the culture 
from w'hich they sprang. The greater 
the display of magnificence the more 
closely they may be compared with that 
large and splendid bIo(;m which, rising 
from the water, expends so much growing 
power that when it fades it vanishes like 
a dream. The finest of these works must have arisen between the eighth and 
the fourteenth •centuries. This agrees with what (.'hincse records tell us of the 
development of southern Further India. According to them the country began to 
grow great and powerful from the middle of the sixth century. The capital 
numbered 20,000 houses ; and in the whole kingdom were thirty towns with 
several thousand. The prince was girt about the loins with a girdle reaching to 
the knees ; he wore a tiara set with pearls on his head and gold pendants in his 
cars. Before the gates of his palace thousands of warriors clad in armour and 
tearing lances stood as guards. The people had their hair twisted in knots, and 
also wore gold earrings. On a neighbouring hill stood a temple, always guarded 
by 5000 men. On the reliefs in these buildings, beside the savage natives may 
be remarked Annamites and Laos; Indian Brahmins ; a Jewish type and another, 
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sliort, sturd}', and Mongolic ; lastly one noble, refined, gentle, almost classic ; the 
old Cambodian t\'pc idealised. 

Though Mongoloid racial characteristics, such as breadth of skull and a height 
little exceeding 5 ft. 3 in. in men, predominate among the population of h"urther 
India, we can nevertheless, as we go south and west, establish an even striking 
modification of the type. Naturally the Tonkinese stand very near to their 
Chinese neighbours ; with their square figures, small stature, olive-brown com- 
plexions, they must recall the Puntia of the province of Kwang-tung. When we 
come to the Annamites the dcj)arturc is stronger, though Chinese admixture still 
appears clearly in the Thos on the frontier, who cultivate the iliicmm or stm^anix ; 
and in the population of I-owcr Cochin China we see a mixture of Chinese, Malay, 
and Indian elements, as also in the Pali elements in the Cambodian language 
are Indian. The Khrners of Cambodia arc said often to resemble the lower 
castes in India ; while among the Kuys of the Laos country Gamier even came 
across Arab features. The Siamese arc described as uncouth, undersized, more 
like Malays, the Laos as more like Chinese, and smaller of stature than the 
Burmese, whose more powerful figures and sharper nobler lineaments have most 
accord with the Indian hill-tribes in the north-east. 

The dark skin-tint seen in P'urther India is not in harmony with the prevailing 
Malay cast of feature. The colour of many persons is like old polished bronze. 
It is sometimes said that it grows darker towards the south, but this docs not quite 
agree with the facts. The Khmers, indeed, the “ black inhabitants of Ckambodia, 
mentioned in old Chinese reports, the Phuongs, Stiengs, and Chains are among 
the darkest. The Annamites, however, arc lighter than the Siamese and Laos, 
tile Mois again arc lighter than their Annamitc neighbours, and the Chinese 
settlers in h'urtlier India arc conspicuous as specially light people. I'hc lightest 
arc said to be the Rodehs of Cambodia, who for this reason, and on account of 
their strengtli, are in demand as slaves. Several of the “ wild ” tribes are lighter 
than Siamese, Annamites, and their fellows. Thus we have not to assume a simple 
cleavage into older and darker, newer and lighter elements. In a native classifica- 
tion from Cambodia, the Khmers arc the darkest, then come the savages in the 
east, the Malays, the Chains, and last the Siamese. I'oreign influences have here 
to be taken into consideration of which history knows nothing ; and these can 
only be Malay and Indian. Intermixtures can be pointed out in numbers. 
Internal migration from Cochin China to Cambodia and Siam has been very 
considerable, especially under PTench «'idministration, and a great Annamitc colony 
lias settled on the Cambodian lakes. There arc said to be a small number of 
dark descendants of Portuguese in Cambodia. So long as Further India was 
still warlike, the resulting slavery brought many foreign elements into the 
country. According to Yule the population of Ava and Amarapura consisted, in 
the 'fifties, to a great extent of prisoners of war, Kathd, or Munnipooris, and 
Assamese. 

In character, in intellectual and moral disposition and training, three different 
stamps are recognisable, depending certainly quite as much on racial distinctions 
as on differ^ences in the stage of culture. The few unalloyed children of nature, 
such as liv'c in the hill districts from Tonking to Burmah, as Moi.s, Stiengs, and 
Shans, are described as honest, industrious, fond of freedom. They live thinly 
.scattered but over wide areas, the extent of which expresses the limited 2:)Owcr of 
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the States of Further India. The Mois’ country, entirely unknown to the Cochin 
Chinese, begins not more than 250 miles from the moutlis of the Mekong. Their 
difference in manners from the lowlanders and the town population is in any case 
great. Gautier says of them : “ While in the colony we find, say what one will, 
only a mass, organised no doubt into trilxis, of outcasts, runaway slaves, and the 
like, we come in the forest upon a peaceable, brave, respectable, and industrious 
population.” Compared with them, Tonkinese, 

Annarnites, Siamese, Burmese, arc corrupt and 
cankered, while civilization has not shown so 
much of its good side among them as among 
the Chinese. Those who know them can 
distinguish them by their great dependence 
and submissiveness. Though behind the 
Chinese in real refinement of demeanour, 
which presupposes dignity, they at least are 
their equals in cunning. Of the Burmese, who 
high and low arc passionately fond of the 
drama, it is said that even in real life they 
arc acting comedies. “ In Burmah,” says Mr. 

Archibald Forbes, every industry from govern- 
ing to cabbage-planting is* pursued skilfully, 
perfunctorily, and as if tonpus incxorabile were 
a bauble to be played with . . . trade a mere 
])laything, to all appearances regarded as a 
casual joke by those who engage in it.” “ Light 
come, light go,” is a favourite Burmese proverb. 

The Siamese too arc depicted as a kindly, 
curious, talkative people, who for that reason 
were the earliest to open their country to 
kmropcan traffic. Their charity and strictness 
in religion arc also praised. By the blending 
of these easy-going w«ays with Chinese intelli- 
gence and seriousness, the Tonkinese have 
become perhaps the best race of Further India. 

“The people of Tonkin,” says Dupuis, “have a 
far more developed sense of business than the 
Cochin Chinese^; they are more active, and 
trade in everything. They like making money, but are just as keen about 
spending as about earning it. The Tonkinese is extravagant ; he is a great 
careless child and fond of jollifications and festivals. No sum is too high for 
him to pay for showy ceremonies and funerals. Otherwise his character is like 
the Chinese, who, however, takes more thought for the future, and docs not 
throw away his earnings so recklessly. The Tonkinese usually transact business 
at table.” In purely practical questions the Chinese sec their way more 
qi^lckly, both as men of business and as officials. A certain ponderous honesty 
is ascribed to the Cambodians. It is a saying often repeated that the Annamiles 
arc the French of the East, the merriest of all Orientals. Barrow notes their 
resemblance to Frenchmen in this and their turn for chattering, while the address 
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of ihc Chinese is always dignified, and they wear at least the semblance of thinking. 
He thinks the Siamese perhaps the most Icnder-naturcd of all tliese peoples. 
The Annarnites arc reckless gamblers. Neither they nor the Tonkinese arc of 
warlike disposition. The hVcnch met with no determineef opposition till they 
encountered the “ Black h'lags ” of CHiinesc origin. 

The sui)criority. of the (liincse to all natives of Further India is generally 
recognised. Bowring indeed found the Malay characteristics in a refined form 
among the Siamese ; but that higher perfection was lacking which is attained in 
China. This lies not only in wealth and mercantile activity- the first European 
embassies that visited the Court of Amarajnira were received only in the j)rcscncc 
of (.'hinesc traders — but all these countries look to China as the land of money, 
power, knowledge, and ability. Their government is more oppressive and 
arbitraiy, public security is less, national sentiment is weaker. The Tonkinese 
arc distinguished by a preference for old European uniforms ; while the Chinese, 
accustomed to his old-inherited practical dress, will liave nothing to do with them. 
The difference extends even to small things. We call the Chinese dirty ; but in 
cleanliness the Annamite stands almost lowest of all races. All that is called 
science in the east aiul south of Further India comes from China. The entire 
library of a learned mati in Annam still consists of the writings of Confucius and 
Chinese works on medicine, astrology, and the like, while the literary language of 
Annam is pervaded witli Chinese words as Turkisl\ is with Arabic. Siamese 
literature has adopted translations from the Chinese, several in more than one 
version ; and their style shows similar influences. Chinese, the language of culture 
in Further India, is spoken far and wide, understood and written yet farther. • 
Among the Khiners we first enter the domain of Indian literature ; their literature 
consists of philosopliical and religious works in J^ali. Burmah too, the language . 
of which .serves many non-Burmese races in hhirther India as a means of inter- 
course, uses Indian writing, and its literature is fed from Indian sources. 

The architecture and sculpture of l^hirther India were once under Indian 
innuence on a very different level from that of to-day. “ Tlie discovery of the 
ruined cities of Cambodia,” says Fergusson, “is the most important event in the 
liistory of Eastern art since the uncovering of the Assyrian ruins.” Burmah and 
Siam also show magnificent remains. They received impulses from the Indian 
colony in Cambodia ; but at least in their architecture the sharp, the hard, the 
fantastic, predominate. The older Burmese buildings show a remarkable pre- 
dilection for the i)ointcd arch. .'\ wild undisciplined fancy comes to the front 
wherever tlie thought is not killed by the expression of it. The ideas transported 
from Ceylon also perished in the process of building. Beside the temple of 
Kandy — which, through the skilful distribution of light and shade, or the appropriate 
display of a few good statues, produces a solemn, majestic, and impressive effect, — 
the Siamese temple with its abundance of frii)pery and tinsel from Chinese shops, 
and its hundreds of statues, resembles rather a plaything than a place of worship. 
When the power of Cambodia declined, the centre of gravity for the development 
of culture in the south of Further India was transferred to Siam. The pyramidal 
bell-towel^ of Ayuthia, the old capital of Siam, by no means fine in execution, 
but in their general effect no less grand than graceful, link on to the later develop- 
ments of Khmer architecture. If the Indian affinities of Khmer art are established 
beyond doubt, their display here in the .south of Further India is obscure, and not 
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less s(i the way by which they travelled here from India. What is original in 
Khmer art is tliat the grand design, the entrance portal surrounded by the pillars 
that carry the cornice, the gable supported by pilasters, the perfection of the 
.sculpture, burst upon us without any groping or experiment. 'I'he nucleus and 
conception of Khmer art contains an Indian character, but the form has been 
mctamorpho.scd. Influences from Eastern Asia have not succeeded in developing 
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the sense of colo.ur in Further India. The Furmese, indeed, paint flowers, but 
are far behind their Chine.se models. In Siam the lluddhist temples arc chiefly 
])ainled by Chinese, with representations, often lascivious, of the rewards and 
punishments in the next world. 

Annamites of the better classes wear a turban-shaped cap of crape, black for 
men, white for women, and a lon<4 tunic with very loose .sleeves. Ihis [garment is 
wd^n by both sexes; also wide trousers. Ihc full dress for men inclirlles also a 
tight vest with standing collar. Symbolic figures of animals arc embroidered in 
Chinese fa.shion on the clothes prc.scribcd for the mandarin clas.scs, made of 
Chinese matcrial.s. The headdress of the higher mandarins in Annaiii consists of 
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a black cup with gilt ornaments, covering the long knotted hair, and leaving on 
cither side gauze appendages, embroidered with gold thread, and sticking out a 
foot to the rear, like the wings of a dragon-fly. The four lower ranks wear a 
similar cap without the wings. Chinese shoes with thick white soles arc uni- 
versally worn. A thick tablet of ivory held in front of the breast, or a smaller 
one hung from the neck, serves as a mark of rank. Attendants bearing indispens- 
able articles, like pipes, betel-boxes, paper, writing-materials, and tea-things, hold 
a high position ; and a military mandarin further has his sword, in a sheath ‘of 
wood or japanned copper inlaid with mother-of-pearl, carried in front of him. On 
the Indian side of the peninsula we find among the Siamese the wide trousers of 
Southern Indians and Malays, with a sash ; also a kerchief round the breast, a 
jacket of gold -embroidered brocade, and a small helmet-shaped cap of black 
velvet or silk with gold pattern. The great Shan turbans, requiring some i6 
yards of cloth, and, like all the garments of these people, indigo-blue, also recall 
India. The inferior tribes, Mois, Khas, Stiengs, and others are content with a 
hand-breadth of cotton cloth round the loins for men, a scanty petticoat for 
women, reduced, for hard w'ork or hot weather, to a mere flap hanging down 
behind. Ncxklaces of glass beads and shells, thin rings of copper or brass, worn 
in negro fashion close together on the forearm, and car-studs of wood or metal, 
such as arc affected by the l^aos of the most easterly districts, serve as ornament. 
A small vest in the Malay style, worn by the Kha women, is more ornament 
than clothing. To many of these tribes, as the Mois, gold has not foimd its way 
and silver is hardly more valued than copper, which is widespread and universally 
used for ornaments. The abuse of European uniforms has pervaded the south and 
west, but not the oast, where Chinese culture maintains a footing. But quite in 
the interior Laos chiefs may be .seen wearing European shirts over their state- 
clothes of silk. 

The Tonkinese have never reconciled thcm.sclves to the pigtail, which indeed 
is not national even among the South Chinese ; but they let their hair grow 
free, and gather it at the crown with a brooch. The Siamese cut it to cover the 
crown of the head, the women sometimes dressing it to a flamc-shai)c with a 
metal pin. The Annamites enlarge this .shock with artificial pads, which may be 
seen for sale in the markets. The Annamites have indeed no stronger beards 
than the Siamese ; but when we enter Annam by the Laos frontier we meet with 
the scanty but carefully cultivated Chinc.se beards and moustaches, not found in 
Siam or Laos. 

The widespread plaiting industry, especially highly developed among the 
Shans, furnishes the straw and bast hats, good for protection against sun and rain, 
made chiefly from the fan-palm. The conical Annamitc men’s hat covers the 
head like an extinguisher down to the shoulders, while that of the women, broad 
and flat, look.s like the cover of .some big round box. Two silk ribbons with 
tassels hang from the brim down to the knees ; and in the crown is stuck a little 
mirror, wherein the fop may admire his narrow eyes, his little nose, and teeth 
black with betel chewing. 

Ornacnent is never in excess. Even well-to-do Annam women arc often tovbc 
known only by two balls of amber in the cars, or by chains of silver and amber, to 
which a health-giving power is ascribed. On this account men wear them when 
their wives arc with child. Mandarins wear rings ; and where sumptuary laws 



are not in force, even poor daugfiters break out in large silver rings on their 

fingers. Long nails, cspeciatt^oh left hand, arc a mark of rank and learning. 
Innumerable copper buttons on t 1 b?;tunic arc also an ornament in Northern Laos. 
Tattooing was once ve/y comnibiu ■ Ithe Annamites say that they took to it long 
ago by direction of one of their kings, in order to elude the sea-monsters when 
fishing. At the present day, with the exception of some smaller peoples, it is 
found only among the Laos, who execute it in the l^olyncsian manner with needles 
faj>tcned together. Formerly, indeed, the inhabitants of the Laos country were 
divided into tattooed and imtattoocd, the former being subdivided into those with 
green and those with black tattooing ; but the custom is dying out. In Northern 
Laos, however, people arc found cov^cred with tattooing like Marquesas Islanders. 
Among the Kayens only women arc tattooed, and the Taho3"s tattoo only the 
upper lip. Compression of the feet occurs seldom or not at all in Tonking. 
Circumcision is of course practised by Mussulmans, but also by Chains and some 
neighbouring tribes. Filing of the teeth with stones is reported of the Banars 
and other wild tribes of Further India. 

Weapons have in the eastern kingdoms a Chinese character ; and, indeed, 
Chinese armies have crossed the frontier often cnoiiglu The Annamites wear 
Chinese uniform, and, as in China, the matchlock and the spear arc the usual 
weapons ; but spears with curious heads, halberds, and tridents arc more frequent. 
In the war of 1883 the mass of tlic Annam army was still armed with them, 
Bows and arrows are going out of use. Till lately lroo))s could be met with 
carrying oval leather shields, two-thirds the hciglit of a man, a relic of ancient 
warfare. Often all wcaj)ons arc surpassed in importance by the inevitable bamboo 
cane, with whicli the soldiers are stimulated and punished. Generally it plays an 
imj)orlant part ; there is not a living soul in Annarn to whom the whistle of the 
cane is not a familiar sound. Just as little as in ("hina is there here an original 
clearly-defined armed force. The inseparable compathon of the Kha or Moi 
fighting-man, popular also with others, is the crossbow ; in well-furnished houses 
there is a large one for clci)hants, and smaller ones for stag anti roc. Miniature 
crossbows arc used by children as toys ; perhaps also by witch-doctors. Tlic 
arrows have iron lieads, said to be often poisoned. The bamboo quivers arc 
often decorated with prett}'^ carvings ; these arc, among the Stiengs, Indian in 
character. Ilarmand saw among the Khas a bamboo arrow, without an iron head, 
go through a board two-fifths of an inch thick; but he could not succeed in setting 
tltc cross-bow, though the Khas managed it in a moment. A sword-like knife, 
slightly curved, is used for cutting througli brushwood, and also in battle as a 
spear-head. A s'toiit pike is used in hunting the larger animals, while a small 
dagger-like knife with crooked handle is worn in tlic girdle. 

In laying out villages and houses, especially those on piles, the notion of 
defence is very general ; but where there is fear of j^irates, as on the l.owcr 
Song-ka, the settlements arc drawn back from the water. The Annamite, says 
Morice, lives cither on the water or on the nuul. The villages arc enclosed by 
palisades or thorn-hedges. Spikes of bamboo hidden in the grass render everj' 
api^roach unsafe; they arc placed even round the houses. In the centje of the 
little place, surrounded by the huts, a small platform is raised on a tree-stump for 
the night-watchman. Amulets against mischievous spirits hang on trees and 
poles, and fine threads of cotton, stretched round the roofs to keep off spirits, 
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terminate in little sand-heaps. 1^'or fear of bringing ill-luck into the place the 
people even decline presents. The places where the wild tribes dwell cannot be 
called more than hamlets. A Kha village, miserable though palisaded, beside a 
I.aos village with its coco-palms and mangoes, and the inc\'itablc pagoda in the 
middle of the smooth-trodden place, looks like a gipsy encampment. Its foKifica- 
tions aknie redeem it from the character of absolute hugger-mugger. The Mois 
and Khas often live at the heiglit of a house on swaying poles or tree-stems with the 
top lopped off. Their huts consist of a rickety framework, covered in with leaves 
and reeds. The sitles are not ui)right, but slope inwards, and in the better houses 
the timbers arc carved. Among people who lixe in security and prosperity, like 
the Kha Duons, the i)remises of the house are enlarged to a big family hut, with 
an altar in a transverse room at the back^ — the “ancestor” chamber. Among 
the Laos and the Mois such a house is roo to T20 feet long and 50 feet broad, 
and Xhe floor is 8 or lo feet above the ground. All round stand store-huts, 
sev'eral often raised on posts. In the thickest, most remote forest one often comes 
unexpectedly upon little huts on shaky i)osts, containing the chief valuables of a 
family or clan. Tlie countless Chinese settlements arc at once recognised by the 
more solid work in stone and mortar. 

'Towns large and small contain a Myoung, a town within the village, enclosing 
within a square of jflanks 10 feet high and some 80 or 90 yards in the side, a 
better class of houses with handsomely carved timbers and pointed roofs, covered 
with shingles. Thus in ;\nnam tlie square of the priests’, officials’, and soldiers’ 
town stands in the middle of the tortuous suburbs, and within this square the 
s([iiare of the palace, in the middle of which a spire indicates as it were the 
“hub” of the kingdenn or province. The (diinese fashion is also expressed in the 
decoration of town gates as far as Hue and Saigon. 'I’hc picture of the citadel 

of Hue square, with sides nearly two miles in length, above the pinnacles of which 

no pagoda, no monument rises, only here and there the ridge of a roof in coloured 
tiles, or a green tree, is quite Cdiinese. In Siam, too, the C'hinese subdivision in 
provincial or district cai)itals is carried out ; Hassak, as a provincial ca[)ital, is a 
Myoung. The freciuent shifting of the capital, which only in the course of this 
century has caused Burmah to be governed from three places — Amara])ura, Ava 

and Mandala\’ is characteristic of the stage of culture. We can conceive how, 

as liastian says, “ Mandalay is, indeed, a capital adorned with puri)lc and gold, 
but in spite of all its splendour wears only the appearance of an assemblage of 
tc:nls, to be struck to-morrow and replaced afresh elsewhere.” Further India can 
show’ no cities so great and permanent as those in which Chinese millions dwell. 
In Bangkok, with its 600,000 inhabitants, the largest city of Further India, the 
largest traditig-houscs and stores stand on rafts or piles in the Mcnam, the back- 
waters of which form the busiest streets. But even when Kampfer wrote his 
journal of travels in Siam towards 1700, Bangkok was only a little group of 
factories and warehouses, and Ayuthia was the capital. In Annam we find one 
side of tlie rooms occiH)ied by a raised floor which is the place of the family, and 
on which no slave may set foot. At one end stands a sacrificial table, beside the 
domestic ^iltar ; at the other, a little table for tea and betel, and the copger 
spittoon. 

Nearly all the races of Further India attend to agriculture with equal zeal. 
The Shans do better with artificial irrigation and tea-planting than their masters 
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the Burmese, so that they even export tea to China. The Laos lay on their wild 
tribes the task of growini^ rice for them, and at the appointed time they descend 
into the plains and gather the crop. Similarly Annainite emigrants employ the 
Mois, who are subject to them as slaves, in growing rice and laying out fruit- 
plantations on new ground. Rice-growing predominates. Throughout the cast 
the Chinese method of husbandry is unmistakable. Of the exports, rice often 
forms three-quarters, even in value. Siam, too, where agriculture is far less 
thorough — only a quarter of the country, and only half even of the fertile Menam 
valley, being, it is said, under cultivation — used to export considerable quantities 
to China. In 1890 five-sixths of the exports consisted of rice. The conditions 
of the soil arc so favourable to rice-growing that only in the north of the Laos 
country is maize to any extent important. Rice is the chief article of food, to which 
though probably wrongly, the indolence of the Siamese has been ascribed. In the 
lowlands -of Tonking inundations of the Song-ka often devastate the rice-crop, in 
spite of the dykes 20 to 25 feet in height, with which groups of villages have 
surrounded themselves for common protection. A si)ccial kind - the glutinous 
rice -is grown for sacrificial purposes. In Annam, also, agriculture is highly 
flourishing. A French traveller calls it “ a sunny land, of full rice-fields, sweet 
potato plantations, mulberry-trees, castor-oil, and maize, with men everywhere 
digging, hoeing, fetching water.” The quantity of villages shaded by areca and 
coco-i^alms produces a truly cultured landscape. Here the l)ankul-x\\\\. Aleurites 
trilobay rich in oil, forms a chief object of cultivation, 'fea is grown in Northern 
Annam and in Tonking ; but well-to-do j)eople use only the imported leaf. So, 
too, Tonkinese silk is less valued than Chinese, but is exported for special 
purposes to China and Japan. Just as in China, the embankments of the padd)- 
ficlds are planted with mull)errics. The plantations of sugar-cane are mostly in 
the hands of Chinese ; they come every year in large numbers from Amoy, and 
rent the land for a small yearly sum. The cane which they grow is in turn sold 
by them to the Chinese owners of sugar-mills. The cultivation of pepper and 
cardamoms, of the cinnamon-acacia in Siam, and of indigo in Tonking are also 
practically in t'hiiiese hands. .All these products, as well as the valuable woods, 
went to China until Siam w-as opened up to European trade. Unfortunately 
agriculture in Siam is heavily burdened by the system of leases and monopolies, 
under which taxes arc levied not merely on the individual trees but on the tale of 
coco-nuts, the quantity of oil, even the brooms made of the leaf-ribs. Wild rice 
is given to horses and gathered for men in times of dearth, w hen lotus-fruit also 
serves for food. 

An important part of the economy of these i:)eoplcs is their share in the vast 
timber-felling industry about the sources and on the upper w-aters of the Salween 
and the Menam. Teak in the first place, then ebony, and sandal-wood, and 
(^Aguillaria agalloclui) are tlie objects of this industr}^ Bastian speaks forcibly 
about the teak-cutters, Shans and Laos, less often .Siamese and Burmese, to whom 
the Chinese bring spirits, tobacco, and other luxuries, in order to take back with 
them what money there is among the group, by keeping the bank at their nightly 
gaijjibling-partics. The plough is almost universally know n. The hcavic?r Chinese 
hoe, resembling the Juiglish, lias been w idely sj^rcad by the Chinese in the north 
of Inirther India, the native tool being too light for thorough work. As an 
implement for drilling holes for seed and for breaking small the soil, the Khas use 
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a pointed club of hard heavy wood, ingeniously fixed with cross-bands into the 
split end of a bamboo. 

The buffalo is the most important domestic animal of Further India, for, 
apart from its value as a beast of burden, it likes swamps, and the important 
function falls to it of kneading the soil of the rice fields with its ponderous body. 
It is most frequently found in l^aos. In Upper Annam buffalo-carts arc seen ; 
otherwise, cxcci)t elephants, man alone is in demand for the transport of goods. 
Next to the buffalo comes the Indian humped ox, and a small, lean, Indian brefed 
of cattle. Among the characteristic sounds of a Laos village-scene arc the clang 
of the wooden bells on the home-coming buffaloes, and the shrill trumpeting of 
the tame clcpha?Us being led to water. Ox-races arc a great sport in Cambodia, 
'rhe small Laos horses are esteemed for their carrying and climbing powers. 
I'urther India is the land of tame elephants ; the Laos and their wild neighbours 
are j)articularly clever at taming them. The enormous carrying-power of these 
animals is a source of great economic advantage to their owners ; and it is no 
wonder that the kings of Annam monopolised not only ivory, but tame elephants. 
The king of Cambodia had three hundred of them. The extensive use made of 
ele|)hants in these countries somewhat explains the imperfect arrangements for com- 
munication. “I'hc Laos,” says llarmand, ‘^have no need to trouble themselves about 
the road ; in a trice the elephant roots up trees in his way, tears down the creepers, 
smashes through the bamboo thicket, and never forgets the dimensions of the load 
he is carrying. If you have an elephant you need no roads or bridges ; he climbs 
up and down places that would puzzle a goat.” 

The diet of peoi)le in Further India consists in great part of rice, accompanied 
by fish and tropical fruits. Owing to the greater poverty and smaller capacity 
for work, it is much less plentiful than in China. Barrow declares that a (.Chinese 
spends more on food in a week than a Siamese in two or three months, lictcl- 
chewing extends as far as the south of Yunnan. In Totiking no official, notable, 
or citizen allows himself to be seen iti the street without a servant carrying the 
elegant ease that contains his betel, tobacco, arcca-mit, etc., and in the ease of 
learned men also brush and ink. Opium also, in spite of high duties, has won a 
large domain in Tonking and Siam, owing to the influence of the Chinese. Tea 
is grown and drunk in Tonking, Annam, and the Shan States ; in l^urmah the 
upper classes arc fond of it. Here, too, the leaves of a large-leaved species of tea 
arc eaten as salad. Of spirituous drinks there is a light rice-brandy; also the 
fermented juice of sugar-cane and pine-apples. 

The coast-fishery, as far down as Siam, is to a great extent in the hands of 
("hincse, who combine it with a little coasting trade, ineradicable piracy, and, on 
the Chinese frontier, smuggling on a gigantic scale. The islands off the coast in 
the Bay of Tonking are inhabited exclusively by Chinese. The holothuriuin or 
sea-cucumber, trepang, and the sea-weed called agar-agar^ are gathered here by 
them and sent to China. On some islands they have settled in small numbers, 
at others their ju ks call in passing to take in provisions, and offer prayers and 
sacrifices to some sacred image. In the interior the Laos are clever and diligent 
fishermci? in the old arms of the Mekong, while in their low-lying, ycarly-inundsijted 
and easily-dammed lands the Cambodians possess excellent fishing-grounds, so 
that they are able yearly, with the help of Chinese, to export quantities of salted 
and dried fish. Late in every year some 20,000 persons travel from Cambodia 
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and Cochin China to the shores of the lake, then swollen, where they live in pile- 
dwellings, and fish. 

In the trade with Further India, China imports raw materials of consequence, 
cotton, silk, sugar, metals, precious stones, in return for opium, silk, copper and 
iron goods, dried fruit, woven goods, and endless small articles, even porcelain. 
Hence it may be recognised that industry is not up to the Chinese or Japanese 
level. Of the taste of the Khmer architects and sculptors, whose decoration 
reminded the French in its general effect of late Gothic work in their own country, 
it is at most among the goldsmiths that anything survives. According to all 
evidence most is at the present day done in Tonking, least in Siam. In the former, 
cabinet-work and wood-carving arc highly developed, and Tonkinese lacquer and 
mother-of-pearl veneering are famous ; but metal goods arc almost entirely 
imported from China. By ancient laws the Chinese are not allowed to export 
raw metals. Inlaid work of especial beauty is made at Hanoi from the shells of 
a river mussel. There is in that town a special “ Rue des Incrustateurs.” 
Porcelain forms an important part of the imports from China, even going by 
Rangoon to Burmah ; a blue kind of Japanese pattern is made in Annam, it is 
said by Japanese immigrants. The numerous precious stones of P'urlhcr India, 
especially rubies, the famous jade of Mogaung, and the amber of llukong, are 
sought and mined by Shans and Kakhyens, and brought in a rough state to the 
Chinese, who farm the works,* for further treatment. The Laos and Chinese bring 
iron ploughshares to the Burmese and Shans. The Sedangs arc the blacksmith 
race of h'urther India, who smelt and forge iron in seventy villages. In Crawford*s 
time Chinese in large numbers worked the silver mines of Burmah ; and the gold, 
silver, and iron mines in Tonking, of which we hear so mucli, were started by 
Chinese. The Siamese bring the ore to the furnace where Chinese workmen 
are employed, and sell it incredibly cheap ; the iron being shipped off to Bangkok. 
The tin mines too are mostly worked by Chinese companies. The best artists 
and artisans in Bangkok are Chinamen, and all the tinmen, blacksmiths, and 
tanners. The Burmese have always obtained a great part of their cotton goods 
from the Coromandel coast and from China, spinning and weaving being little 
attended to among them. The looms of Further India cannot turn out heavy 
silk stuffs like the Chinese. The Siamese do not know how to make paper either 
so well or so cheaply as the Chinese, and have also to leave shoemaking to them. 
In lacquer the Shans achieve better work than their Ikirmese neighbours. The 
Chinese lacquered goods of plaited bamboo from Nyoung-oo near Pagan arc 
famous. Wages, are much lower than in China, but the cost of living is even 
less. “People work for nothing, and live for less,'* says Crawford. Hides too arc 
exported to China ; and all this goes through Chinese hands. “ The Siamese 
attends only to his religious duties,” 

Siamese art is a copy of Chinese models, more rarely of Indian, Stone 
images, even gigantic granite statues, arc imported from China. The Siamese 
.show le.ss independent taste than the Chine.se ; there more recent temples are 
overloaded with gilding. Chinese theatres arc always playing in Bangkok ; and the 
theatres of Siam and Annam arc far inferior. There is more independence about 
the lesser arts in Burmah, where the forms of ornament follow the Indian model 
in being predominantly geometric. In bell-founding the results are at once gigantic 
and artistic ; while in filigree and embo.s.sed work Burmah is hardly behind China 
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'rhe i)eoplc of Tonking and Aniiam, like the Japanese, were in old times 
forbiilden to leave the country on shipboard. Hence they travelled by land only 
in any considerable number, from Cochin China, for example, to Cambodia and 
Siam. Further, they lacked capital for greater enterprises. Chinese junks 
managed the greater part of the trade from the i)orts of Annam and Tonking. 
JIaifong has a future before it ; but iti the first period after its opening six times 
as many Chinese junks entered as European vessels, and the value of the imj^orts 
from China, luiropean and native fabrics, opium, silk, porcelain, tea, etc., was 
estimated at one-half tliat of the total imports. Till quite lately the only coast- 
navigation in Tonking, even in the most important districts, was in the hands of 
Chinese shippers at I fong-Kong. They sailed chiefly on the king’s account, and 
collected the tribute in the provinces. The decline of this navigation, which the 
hVcnch, under the pretext of putting down piracy, treated very oppressively, has 
turned out to the benefit, not, as may be supposed, of the Tonkinese, but of 
shippers practically luiropean, especially German ; that is, owning craft in 
Eurf)pcan style and under European flags, manned by mixed crews of Europeans 
and Chinese. For the history of southern and eastern Asiatic dealings it is 
iin[)ortant to note that the Japanese once h*id a trade-colony on these coasts at 
the port of Faifo, from which at the end of the last century they were driven by 
the Chinese, or as others say, recalled by an edict of their sovereign. Even in 
1889 three-fourths of the export trade in Cochin China was managed by Chinese. 
In Siam, too, the most important part of the foreign trade went on with China, 
especially to Canton, Amoy, and Ning-po, and was carried entirely in clumsy junks, 
Chinese in shape and commanded by Chinese, but built in wSiam. Of late steam 
communication and direct connection with European merchants hav^e caused 
Chinese navigation to decrease. As every man on Ixxird docs business wherever 
the vessel calls, and a junk of 600 tons carries ninety men, the number of trading 
(diinesc may be imagined ; also the incapacity of this trade to keep abreast of 
the increasing production in these countries, and demand for exportation, of raw 
materials, rice, sugar, etc. 

I'or river navigation the people of Imrthcr India construct long “ dug-outs.” 
Hard-wood trees, above all, teak, are more plentiful here than anywhere else on 
the earth. Long and narrow, \vith a chisel-shaped projection at each end, the 
cantyes of Laos type, found everywhere, recall Malay craft. Shipbuilding on a 
large scale after European models has been attempted with little success in Annam 
and Siam. 

The overland trade again is chiefly with China. Chinese in numbers reside 
in the little trading-places in the interior and on the frontier. Between Burmah 
an 1 (diina they trade from Bhamo on the Upper Irrawaddy, which can be reached 
!)V steamers from Rangoon. The chief article is cotton from Burmah for Southern 
China. The Chinese used to buy all cotton except the small amount used in the 
country, till 1854, when the king took into his own hands the cotton with all 
other branches of trade, advancing money just as the Chinese had done. From 
Bhamo the goods are taken to China by great caravans of 500 to 1000 men. 
Every m.\n has several pack-animals, some as many as I 5 or 20. Marco I^lo 
mentions their big dogs, compared, perhaps with some exaggeration, to mules for 
size. The main road leads up the Irrawaddy valley to Bhamo, and thence to 
Yung-chang in Yunnan. From Mogaung in the Shan and Singpho or Kakhyen 
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country roads go to Assam, Yunnan, and Bhaino. 'inhere arc also some frontier 
trading-towns in Northern Siam. To the favourably situated town of Zimme or 
(diicngmai especially many thousand Chinese traders come every year, having had 
to travel for months through tlic mountains in order to bring their woollen and 
metal goods on pack-animals to the markets of Siam. But the next thing is 
that tlicy drop every kind of retail trade, and ])lay a i>art as brokers and money- 
lenders, keepers of gambliiig-hclls, and mining speculators in the Siamese pro- 
vincial towns. They have the largest bazaars in Bangkok. ‘‘Hundreds of 
Chinese boats,” says Iknvring, “ are vibrating uj) and down the river, calling at 
every house, penetrating every creek, supj^lying all articles of food, raiment, 
and whatever ministers to the daily wants of life. They traffic with the interior 
wherever profits are to be realised ” ; .and arc masters in the art of demanding and 
plundering, not to say squeezing. In Cambodia the Cliinesc, tlirough their rami- 
fications in all the villages, command the entire trade. They export cotton 
(buying up the whole crop in advance), rice, ivory, pepper, and dried fish, and imiiort 
the products of Chinese industry. In Tonking, while it was independent, the 
Chinese alone of all the neighbours liad the right to trade, by virtue of China's 
suzerainty over Annam. Thej" used it at markets and fairs, in mining and in 
industry, and, next to that, helped the king to make the most of his profitable 
mon(^I)()ly of the rice trade. Trade-routes after the Chinese pattern have been 
laid down in Tonking and to* a smaller extent in Annam in the Song-ka Delta 
a very complete network of canals, the embankments of which serve as roads, in 
the rest of tlic country poor roads with resting places at regular distances. One 
main road leads from Hue to Saigon, a distance of 300 miles. All main roads 
lead from Tonking to China. In Cambodia we find remains of old granite-paved 
roads. 

Monopolies of ('vei'}" kind and every extent have been founded .at various 
times by tlic governments of Further India, and have done more and more to stunt 
the kn e of lal)our and spirit of enterprise. The traditional right of the sovereigns 
to monopolise the ability of skilful craftsmen, without paying tliem in proportion, 
has always created only small centres of higher development. /\t Hue nothing 
was produced, outside the articles in onlinary use, save a little inlaid work ; while 
among the missionaries, who were protected from the ro)'al monopol)', real master- 
pieces of this minor art were executed. With them industry made ])rogress, seeing 
that as the demand grew it was better paid. In Siam some dozens of duties and 
monopolies bring in the gre.atcst part of the state revenues. Almost all arc 
farmed out to Cliincsc, and these have the right of entering a debtor's house and 
taking what they find. Behind them as jirotcctor stands a nobleman of the 
kingdom, who has made over tlic monopoly to them for good remuneration. In 
Annam and Burmah it has been customary to monopolise the rice and cotton 
trades ; in Siam at one time only the king and nobles could trade, and the 
economy of the country suffered. 

The coins and weights of Further India as far as Siam bear Chinese inscrip- 
tions, for which cause the importation of spurious pieces from China is frequent. 
Ziiy coins have spread far and wide from Tonking and Annam. A istring of 
them, value lod., weighs 2 lbs. ; and as 3000 of this small change arc required to 
pay a dollar, the burden becomes incommodious. The kivans of the I.aos are 
600 zinc coins on a string of straw, and arc worth lod. Besides these, there 
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arc in Annam large copper pieces, worth six of the others. These usually lie in 
the state treasury, and arc used only for presents. In Burmah the coin used 
for small payments is of lead, which here has to silver the ratio of i : 500. Silver 
and gold arc used for large payments, the reckoning being "by weight, the Chinese 
/ael^ value 6s. 6d., being the unit. In Siam spherical ///t/W-picccs, with the king’s 
signature, arc current. Since the conquest of Burmah by England the rupee 
has come in. It is significant that gambling counters of porcelain and lacquer 
are also in circulation, the issue of which is a privilege of Chinese gambling-hoGsc 
farmers. 

The position of women approximates to that in China ; among the “savages,” 
especially the strictly monogamous Kuvis, it is not seldom better than among their 
more civilized lords. The Annamitc women arc accused of immorality, not found, 
we are told, in 'lonking and China. The industrious habits of the Tonking 
women are highly praised. They carry heavy loads to market, row more than 
the men, working the steering-oar with their feet, and at the same time keeping 
an eye on the baby lying in the bottom of the boat and the pot of rice simmering 
on the fire. Polygamy is universal among people of quality. Where Chinese 
administration prevails marriages arc officially signified. Where Buddhism reigns 
in full rigour, as in Siam or Cambodia, widows and widowers often enter celibate 
communities of bonzes. In Cambodia widows regularly go for three years into a 
nunnery and cannot marry for that interval. In the countries of Further India, 
which arc saturated with Chinese culture, the full significance of the desire for 
children is connected as elsewhere with ancestor- worship. I'hc penalties for 
parricide are most severe, but the murder of a disobedient child goes unpunished. 
Coffins are welcome presents from children to elderly parents. That the increase 
of the population is to the glory of the sovereign and the good of the state holds 
good not only in Chinese parts of Further India but also in Burmah, where, 
however, it is practically effected by the incorporation of prisoners of war in 
thousands. In fact, the population of the lowlands is everywhere dense, cv'cn if not 
equal to China ; on the other hand, it is extraordinarily thin in all hill countries, 
which from Tonking to Cambodia are occupied by almost independent hill-tribes. 
l^Lxposure of children is less practised here than in China, its place being taken 
among the poor by the sale of children. 

Among the forest-races of i'urther India, marriage has a Malay character. 
Purchase is clearly conspicuous in the Moi custom whereby a daughter Icav’cs her 
parents only when her future husband can indemnify them by the gift of a slave. 
If he is not equal to that, he must stay in his father-in-law’s house and work. 
Something similar takes place also in Annam. The slave, however, must never 
be sold. Gautier notes that in a Moi household the real master is the child, who 
is cherished and tended with extraordinary care, and brought up with great 
kindness. 

The social organisation of Further India is not so elaborately bureaucratic as 
that of China. The great importance of the nobility reminds us of Japan ; and in 
Cambodia and Burmah we have Indian institutions, of which there is also a 
glimmer fin Siam. In Cambodia the royal family stand in the first class, ali^giost 
a caste ; in the second are the descendants of the old kings of the country, 
Third come the preams^ the Brahmins of India, and fourth, the servants of Buddha. 
The lowest place is held by the labouring population, husbandmen, fishermen, 
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artisans, shopkeepers. These are nominally free, but have to render service to a 
lord and most liberally to the state. In addition there are the slaves, specially 
numerous in Siam and in Cambodia, in whose ranks is much of the best labc^ur- 
power in the country.* A creditor takes some of his debtors into his house, gives 
them food and clothing, usually insufficient, reckons any damages they may do 
against them at a high figure, and regards their labour as the interest of their 
debts. Cambodia and Bangkok arc among the greatest slave-markets of the 
E*ast. Beside the slaves for debt there arc state-slaves, and slaves for life, who 
arc mostly taken from the wild tribes. Kidnapping is universal. Among the 
Mois coman denotes slave-hunter, pirate, and also avenger ; the vendetta in many 
cases taking the form of capturing a member of the hostile family. If the 
taxes in some province of Siam that has been visited by failure of crops or sick- 
ness, especially in the Laos country, fail to reach the expected figure, the officials 
make raids upon the wild tribes in bordering districts, and thus cover the deficit. 
Among the Mois slavery assumes a humaner character. A well-to-do person 
acquires slaves by buying children, three to eight years old, and bringing them up 
with his own, making hardly any distinction ; the possibility of being sold is a 
remote menace. A slave can marry his master’s daughter, but the menace 
remains over his head. Only the children who arc born to a slave in the house of 
his master, the master may not sell. Public opinion would express itself against 
unreasonable ill-treatment of a slave no less distinctly than it would look upon 
the flight of a slave as a crime which it is the interest of every free man to punish, 
or would regard the harbouring of such a slave by a neighbouring tribe as fair 
ground for a blood-feud. 

In the various kingdoms the administration corresponds with the profound 
difference between the Indian and East Asiatic conceptions of the nature of the 
state. In those of Chincsc-Japancsc type the subject enjoys more lavish protec- 
tion, greater quietness, and freer movement ; his capabilities are not smothered 
under an oppression which makes him into a slave, and squeezes out of him 
whatever seems worth coveting. In these countries the people consists of in- 
dividuals who work and earn for themselves and for the state in comparative 
freedom and independence. The strictly regulated education of the official class 
at least guarantees a somewhat higher rank for qualities of intellect and character 
than the Burmese and Siamese custom of distributing provinces and districts on the 
^'cating-up” system, whereby offices arc sold by provinces and districts to dignitaries. 
The holder keeps himself upon his office, and gives the balance to the prince ; until 
the lowest “eats” part of a village or a few families, and seasons his meal with what 
he can make by selling justice, since there is no crime, however heinous, the 
punishment for which cannot be bought off. An attempt on the part of some 
Burmese dignitaries, with European help, to bring about some moderation of the 
excesses due to this system brought to its promoters only a bloody reward, and 
to the country none whatever. In Annam an official receives a low salary, with 
fixed rations of rice, and a private soldier, besides a plot of ground, gets one 
franc per month. Officialdom in Annam possesses a secure basis below it, for 
uijder the Huyaty to be mentioned hereafter, stand the individual village 4)residents, 
and for many purposes a number of villages form a district. In general the 
French have retained this system, replacing only the highest officials by adminis- 
trators. The village-president is elected for a year by the council of elders, and 
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confirmed by the governor. At his side, though really above liim, is the village 
council, consisting of hcrcxlitary members, whose decisions lie has to execute. The 
village-president has to keep two registers. One contains the names of all land- 
owners, with details as to the nature, value, and productivdicss of their property, 
the second of those who jiossess property of any other, kind. From the data of 
these books the poll-tax is settled. Those who do not appear in them form, to a 
great extent, a roaming population, who arc oppressed and persecuted indeed, but 
at any rate have nothing to lose and no services to render. The traditional 
assignment of certain species of revenue is often curious; in Siam lo percent 
of the sum levied on brothels goes to the maintenance of the public roads. 

Direct taxation takes exclusively the form of compulsory labour. Indly as 
the system of farmed monopolies is developed in Siam, the government still 
demands of all inhabitants, men and women from sixteen to sixty years, except 
Indians, Chinese, and Europeans, besides their taxes, personal labour service for 
some jnonths in the year. Any one unfit for it has to pay, and the receipt is a 
string round the wrist, sealed in wax with the official seal, llesidcs the usual 
taxes, Chinese pay a poll-tax every third year. They arc not liable to be 
tattooed ; but all Siamese are tattooed, usually on the arm, with marks showing 
to what province they belong, and if they are slaves, their servitude to a 
particular master is also indicated. The last government tattooed on the back 
of the arm, the present docs it on the front. 

The laws arc copied from China, but have something of the savagery of the 
blood-feud in them. Formerly at Hue boys from the provinces whose parents 
had been guilty of some state-crime were kept at court, as relies of a fiunily. 
which had already fidlcn under the headsman’s axe, till they were grown up, that 
when they had reached full understanding, and not before, they might be executed 
for the trespass of tlicir rclativ'es. Asiatic insensibility must not be overlooked ; 
tlie majority of Annainite criminals would prefer cai)ital punishment to the term 
of years in the bagnio of Pulo Kondor which I'rcnch humanity has substituted 
for it. Widows and orphans of executed criminals had to pass the remainder of 
their liv'cs in wretched places of banishment where they might associate only with 
others of the same class. Espionage, as a means of regulating the machine of 
administration, is officially recognised and organised. During their visits and 
conferences in Annam the French saw people, with no mandarin’s tablet, forcing 
their way in everywhere and going to and fro in every direction ; thc.se were the 
people who had to sj)y on the mandarins, and who were in their turn watched by 
others. The last King of Buririah but one, the .so-called Mindoon King, who was 
raised to the throne from the indolent tranquillity of a monastery, and always kept 
up intimate relations with monk.s and ecclesiastics, founded a society of .semi- 
monastic lay-brothers, who called thcm.sclvcs ‘Mlallowcrs of the Sabbath,” and 
acted in the country as spies for the king upon the officials who levied the taxes ; 
and the condition of the people is said to have been materially improved by this 
])cculiar method of control. 

In comparison with the despotism of Burmah, and the autocracy, limited by an 
aristocracy, of Siam, the monarchy in Annam and Tonking is rather democratict— 
a bureaucracy with a prince at the head. Naturally in practice a wide field 
remains for Asiatic despotism, but in spite of that a certain degree of communal 
autonomy, of personal liberty, and of promotion by merit prevails. Officials 
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must have held a certain rank in the army, attained a certain decree of erudition, 
and passed an examination, before nomination to their posti^v. As in China, the 
art of pen- (or brush-) manship opens the road to the highest* di^jnities. The 
gradation of the “circlbs*’ and their capitals, with the appellations of Foo, Huyen, 
Tong, and Thon is Cdiinesc ; Myoung denotes province or district generally. Of 



Xfongkiit, fi former Kinj; of Siam. (From a j)hnlo.c:rapb. ) 


the last sovereign of Annam, Harmand wrote : “ Tuduc is a king in a strong 
fortress, at whose nod heads fall and strokes of the bamboo rain down on the 
shoulders of the most learned people. Not long ago he degraded one of his 
ministers to the rank of a common soldier ; yet, owing to the seclusion in which 
lie is kept, he is nothing but the supreme slave in his country.” The ceremonial 
prescriptions, and the tradition which .surrounds the sovereign with women and 
eunuchs who have to row his state-barge, form a wilderness around him. Euro- 
peans have struggled in vain with the ignorance of the real state of affairs which 
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the decisions of thei^ sovereigns show. The King of Annam’s privileges are 
empty smoke. H«' alone may use yellow in his flags, his clothes, his writing- 
paper, the clothes of hi.s. .servants, and his elephants ; he alone may go through 
the central opening of the gates, hunt in the province of Hu< 5 , kill small birds, 
build houses of two stories, or use ironwood in them, and pronounce or write 
certain sacred words. King Hialong (1796-1820) left at his death a gold casket 
witb-'certain fans, which his successors one after another were to open at their 
a«cession, and which contained these sacred words. 

* V In the west more echoes appear of Indian absolutism, which lacks the 
redeeming quality of care for the people’s welfare enjoined in China upon the 
sovereign and his officials. This feature also predominates in e.vternal politics. 
It was this purely predatory policy which inflicted upon the smaller states 
exorbitant tributes and military burdens ; in the same domain China is held to 
show more intelligence and moderation. The kings of Burmah regarded them- 
•selves, after the Indian model, as unlimited lords of their land and people, and 
took of crops and revenues just what they pleased. They traced their descent 
indeed from the Sakya kings of Kapilavastu, but with few exceptions all the 
Burme.se kings of this century have been cruel despots. In Cambodia, too, the 
king was absolute and despotic, pocketing nearly all the public revenue, and 
disposing of it at his good pleasure. 

Hu6, like Pekin, has its ceremonial office, resembling that of our Lord 
Chamberlain. Its main business there is to see that a strict distinction is 
maintained between the insignia of various ranks, especially the mandarins’ 
umbrellas. The hammocks of higher officials are made of red cotton or silk ; 
literati of lower rank have them of blue, and slung from a large red pole with 
gilt ornaments. Visits of state may be paid only in the hammock, with umbrella-,, 
bearers and runners armed with stick.s. The P'rench declare that before the visit 
of their envoys in 1873 it took the mandarins a full month to .settle the nature* 
of the requisite visits, and the order in which they were to be paid. As we have 
seen, among the presents which Siam received from the court of Pekin in return for 
its tribute were eunuchs well versed in ceremonial etiquette. 

What the ambition of these courts was when their means were greater than 
they are to-day may be .seen from the remains of the palatial buildings of the 
Khmers in Cambodia. No doubt that was another Cambodia — more populous, 
richer, and in .some respects more cultivated. Rice-growing formed the basis of 
its agriculture. Roads were laid on the dykes, which rose above the districts 
inundated by the Mekong, and the streams were cros.sed by stone bridges of many 
narrow arches. The towns were walled and rectangular ; in the centre ro.se the 
places devoted to religious worship, containing libraries, which by reason of the 
ants were built of stone and stood on piles in water. Beside the pagodas were 
monasteries and schools for the novices, and in the immediate neighbourhood the 
king’s palace, a little city in it-self, within which the a.stroIogical observatory also 
found a place. These palaces had roofs ornamented with gold and coloured glass, 
and walls of polychromatic tiles. On the bas-reliefs of Baion and Angkor Vaht 
may be fccn processions of kings preceded by military bands, mounted spearipcn, 
archers wearing helmets, foot .soldiers in armour, with spear, axe, and two-handed 
sword. The warriors are followed by hundreds of women, probably the guard of 
the innermost palace. Then come the dignitaries in gilt palanquins, the metal 
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betel-boxes carried by their servants and the scarlet umbrellas held over their 
heads being ornamented according to their rank. Next appear the queen and 
her suit on costly litters, and lastly a host of palace-servants with rich vessels, 
little pagodas, idols, arid models of the giant temples. Then the king him.self 
upon an elephant in goodly trappings, and after him soldiers on elephants with 
gilt tusks and rings and chains about their necks. In his hand he holds the 
Prea-khan or sacred blade of the Khmer .sovereigns ; umbrella-bearers surround 
hirn on every side. The procession is clo.scd by a number of horsemen. Befpre 
the kings were performed athletic contests, races in “ dug-outs ” painted to lo6k ‘ 
like dragons, animal-fights, horse and ox-races. They attended the rcprc.scntations 
of the Brahmin mysteries. Nautch-danccs were among their favourite enjoyments. 
They went in great state on the water to gather, and present with other offerings 
in the temples, the lotus-flowers which ro.se out of it. The peculiar blending of 
religious arid political ceremonies may still be .seen in Siam. At the “ water- 
festival ” the men repair to the pagoda, drink “ the water of the oath,” <ind renew 
their oath of allegiance to the king. As they return they sprinkle each other 
with water, as is also the custom at the “ feast of the line ” and at the dedication 
of a child. In Cambodia the astrologers are still a special caste. 

Here there is no question of an exclusive national polity, such as China and 
Japan have created in the greater part of their domains by the incessant operation 
of culture. The population 6f Siam is compo.scd of Chine.se, Malays, Siamc.se, 
Lao.s, Cambodians. Besides these there arc the “ savages,” who, however, have in 
the north been largely converted to liiuldhism, aud have .settled down near the 
Lao.s villagc.s. In Burmah the Shans have been estimated as numbering half the 
population, in any case they occupy the entire north. In all thc.se kingdoms the 
.ruling races arc always only fragments, who arc cither at war writh the re.st of their 
fellow-citizens, or plundering them, or ju.st letting them alone. Hence the undefined 
frontier zones to the kingdoms of Further India, as for example between Annam 
and Siam in the Mekong district, where remains of towns and fortresses show that 
the Annamites had once cstabli.shed themselves, and marked out three provinces, 
but some decades ago cither deserted them again, or rather constituted them a 
neutral frontier zone between themselves and the Siamc.se. This treatment of 
subject peoples, looking for results rather to lap.se of time than to force, has its 
origin in Chinc.se statecraft. The .sharp frontier-lines which our maps and our 
books lay down between the states of Further India have only a theoretic value. 

It is a mere fiction that the Tamuok forms the boundary lx;twecn Khas and Lao.s, 
and that all to the cast of it is liable to pay tribute to Annam. When Bock 
gives the Mekong and its tributary the Mckok .south of 20 ' N. as the limits of 
the Shan States, he is just as much and just as little right as other geographers 
who drew this line further north. 

“ The hen betrays her tiest by cackling, the bird hides hers in the thickest 
boughs,” says a Siamese proverb, praising the fortunes of a race that lives in 
seclusion. Clo.sely connected therewith is the .system of interposing small, half- 
independent principalities between the larger states. In the zone between China 
anc^ Burmah especially there have been a mass of little hill-tribes, each with 
its own chief. Their relations to one another, to Burmah, Siam, and China, 
were extremely obscure ; they paid tribute, in individual cases, to all three, but 
at least to the first and the last. To what blunders and muddles that leads 
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was recently shown by the difficulty of delimiting the French sphere of influence 
in Siam. 

The subject races of Furtlicr India have been decentralised in a way wliich 
docs credit to the state-craft (.)f the local great i)owers. T{\'ery village — and their 
villages assuredly never number lOO souls — forms a centre for itself. The 
excessive number of these races diminishes as soon as we remember liow often 
political are taken for ethnographical names. To this must be added sheer con- 
fusions of names. Kuy, Kha, Muong, which all mean only “ men,” arc erroneously 
used as ethnographic or political appellations. 


§ 19. THE HILL-TRIBES OF SOUTHERN ASIA. 

General survey Remains of earlier po[)iilations in China — The Shans of Northern lUirmah --R.acial slocks - 
I.>ress ; ornainonc ; exlension of laltooini; — Weapons Economic activity — Eainily J'olitical disintegration. 

I^'kom the l^astcrn Himalaya to the eastern range of Further India, and from the 
mountains wliich surround the middle courses of the Irrawaddy, the Salween, and 
the Mcnam far into the Chinese provinces of Kwang-tung, Kwang-si, Kwei-chow, 
Szchuan, and Yunnan, dwell peoples of Mongol or Malay appearance. Where 
accurate researches have been made, the.se in many cases manifest thcin.selves as 
akin to the great Tai or .Shan stock, extending from Mani|)ur into the heart of 
Yunnan, and from Assam to Cambodia. Of this the Siamese form to-day the 
only politically independent member, while traditions point to a great Tai State 
as once existing in the north of Further India and the south of China. With the. 
exception of the Khassias and Palungs in Assam and Burmali, the .so-called wild 
hill-tribes of Further India are always near kinsmen of their neighbours dwelling 
in the valleys and plains ; but they either have remained strangers to the progress 
made by these in culture, or have fallen from their level. From west to east 
appear, as members of these scattered groups in North-Eastern Assam, the Akhas, 
Daphlas, Miris, Abors, Midjis, and Mishinis ; in the Indo-Burmese district the 
Guros, Khassias, and Nagas ; in liiirmah, from the Irrawaddy to the Mekong, and 
from the Chinese frontier to the Karen country, the Shans proper, who once 
formed nine states in Yunnan, and their kinsmen the Sailings ; in Yunnan, again, 
the Lolos, Miaos, and smaller tribes, who have made this province the least 
Chinese in the whole empire. The Miao-t.se of Kwei-chow and Szchuan, and 
numerous small fragments of races in other southern provinces of China, belong 
to this stock ; but Iiardly the boat-inhabiting Tankas of Kwang-tung, to whom 
the Chinese refer as equally aboriginal. 

Many of the.se peoples once spread more widely. The Shans certainly once 
extended further to the north, as local names in the Kakhycn country on the 
Upper Irrawaddy and Salween testify. In China thc.se Tibetan, Burmc.se, and 
Siamese peoples were partly forced back, partly subjugated, and brought to adopt 
the Chi»ese language and customs, by the immigrant race, which gradui-lly 
impressed a uniform stamp on the other races, and so created the Chinese people. 
Only in the most inaccessible mountains on the frontier are really independent 
races still to be met with. They arc divided into three main groups : Si- 
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fan or Tan^utcs (already spoken of), a Tibetan race on the frontier of Kan-su ; 
Miao-tse, a Tai race between the provinces of Szchiian, Yunnan, and Tibet, also 
in small numbers in the less accessible parts of other southern provinces ; Lolos, 
a Burmese race in th« mountains of Yunnan. The names Laos and Lava arc 
given by the Chinese to small peoples on the south-east frontier of Yunnan — that 
of Lava-min being also given to the Burmese. Lolo seems also to belong here. 
The Mutsas and Lanlans, in the neighbourhood of Kiangtung, are doubtless 
Mino-tsc and Lolos. The I^inkuinlongs of Hoo-pch, who arc said to have been 
subjugated in the fourth century A.D., have been quite merged in the Chinese 
population. It is naturally impossible to fix the numbers of the races who are 
not reckoned by the Chinese among their own people, and therefore never 
enumerated in the census. They have ceased to play a political part. No doubt 
their places of abode arc still a hindrance to intercourse — neither soldiers nor 
traders ventured to make their way through their domains. It is surely no 
accident that risings against the Manchus have so often taken place in the southern 
j^rovinccs. But most now pay tribute to the Chinese, who in return give them 
kings without power, arc satisfied with actual instead of formal dependence, and 
arc content if by trade and usury they can suck them a little drier. 

The mountain-tribes in a great part of Western Szchuan are in a fair way to 
become genuine Chinese. Many have adopted the pigtail as a token of subjection ; 
Chinese dress and language arc* spreading ever further, and significantly enough, 
here also the women alone retain their peculiarities any longer. Among completely 
indc[)endent tribes the Zandis near Tatsian-lu, and the Loo-tse, l 200 men capable 
of bearing arms, near Atenze arc mentioned ; more dependent are the Ya-tsc, the 
Lcisus, and the Mosos. Tlie tribes that have adopted Chinese ways are more 
widely spread, but their boundaries grow ever more undefined as Chinese language 
and culture encroach on all sides, and one special feature after another drops out. 
The fact of reading and writing being taught only in Chinese causes the old 
Ihirmanic Lolo language to disappear all the faster. Hybrid languages of 
Chinese and the various local dialects arc very common. During the Mussulman 
rebellion in Yunnan some neighbouring tribes marched at the invitation of the 
("hinese against the Mohammedans, who retired before them sooner than before 
the Chinese. By cleverly playing off one tribe against another the Chinese have 
succeeded in completely subjugating the once powerful Leisus. 

It is in the north of Further India that these races have retained most 
cohesion and independent importance. There, in rnafiy forms, reside the Shan 
peoples from the valley of Assam to Cambodia, and from Munnipoor to Yunnan, in 
the region borderiitg on China, Burmah, and Siam, in numerous small tribes under 
princes called Tsawbwas, who stand in a position of more or less formal depend- 
ence on some neighbouring state. A large part, bounded on the cast by the 
L'pper Mekong, and on the north, west, and south by the three countries above 
mentioned, is nomally subject to Burmah ; this is the “ 1 -aos province of the older 
geographers. In South-West Yunnan arc tribes subject to China, aiul another part 
is subject to Siam. The level of culture among these fragments of races, broken 
up and flung into pathless mountains, is not low, and once was yet higher.# Some 
part^of the trade and industry of Further Fiidia is in their hands. The Shans 
grow cotton, which is supplied to Burmah ; the Palungs tea ; Kiang-hung exports 
great quantities of tea to China ; and the country of the Red Karens — not to be 
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cojifuscd with the Karens of Tenasserim — is for long distances cultivated from the 
valleys to the hill-tops, the slopes being terraced as in China, and is crossed by 
roads in every direction. A curious legend, mentioned by Yule, relates how the 
Red Karens are descended from a detachment of a Chinese army which overslept 
itself here, and so got left behind in the hills. Chinese influence, which has 
already been operative in the culture of these hill-people, if only by way of trade 
and commerce, displays itself among some of them as strongly as anywhere 
among the half-independent races of Yunnan and Szchuan. Kiang-hung, indeed, 
pays tribute to Burmah, but is more immediately under China ; Chinese language, 
dress, and customs prevail among persons of rank. The Chinese keep a host of 
officials here, and levy, besides, a tribute of silver, and, it is said, 560 mules’ burdens 
of tea, a tax assessed upon the .seed-corn. The much-frequented trade-route from 
China to Northern Siam goes through this country. In the city of Kiang-hung 
the Tsawbwa’s palace is built and ornamented in Chinese .style. 

Not all the.se hill-tribes are simply former inhabitants who have been driven 
back ; at any rate none of them is .so exclusively. As in China, so in Further 
India, many political and .social outca.st.s have been mingled with them. In China 
there is a law fixing rewards for “ savages ” who deliver up fugitive Chinese. The 
tradition of .some tribes in Further India that they are the left-bchind jjart of a 
Chinese force, or arc de.sccndcd from South Chinese, is sometimes, perhaps, not 
unfounded. The Panthay rebellion in Yunnan drove many of its inhabitants into 
the small Shan states of Kiatig-hung and Kiang-tung. The Payis on the south- 
east frontier of Yunnan towards Bhamo arc indicated as hybrids between the 
native Shans or Laos and the Chine.se who colonised here some 500 years ago. 
They have become less Chine.se than the purer Shans of Bhamo, who speak the 
dialect of Yunnan, and form to-day three little principalities paying tribute to_ 
China. Lastly, these races have undergone numerous shiftings among thcm.sclvc.s. 
The Mikir tribe of the Kha.ssias is said to have migrated to Assam from an earlier 
abode near Kachar. Hessclmcyer conceives the Akhas to be a Shan race, [jushed 
by the Ahams from P'urthcr India in the neighbourhood of the Patkoi range into 
the Khassia and Garo country, thence into the plain, and finally into the corner 
between Bhootan and the Bhoroli river. In the Garo language an Aryan 
admixture points to clo.scr connections between the Garos and the peoples of the 
plain. It has been asserted that the Mons of Pegu strikingly recall in their 
language the Khols of the Vindhya Hills ; and Phayre thinks nearly all their 
place-names are Dravidian. 

In their description of the physical build of these races, most observers do 
not go beyond a general Mongoloid character. Caucasian' traits among the 
Burmese Kareirs, as gray eyes in the Palung.s, negroid features in the Akhas of 
Assam, and the like, are adduced on the strength only of i.solated observations. 
A likeness to Malays is a.scribcd to the Looshai.s. A history of movement, and 
scattered mode of habitation, are conditions of free intermixture. With no political 
or geographical barriers, open to manifold influences, these races were not in a 
position to form a firm individual type. In general may be noted a lighter colour, 
shading, off in the Miao-t.se to light yellow, stalwart powerful build, wiry ^air, 
honesty and frankness of character. The men are more manly and free.spokcii 
than the Chine.se and Siame.se ; the women, owing to their unmutilated feet, more 
mobile and active than Chinese women. In an economic point of view they arc 
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distinguished by a flourishing agriculture and a brisk industry ; socially by their 
primitive marriage-customs and Malay style of houses ; politically by disintegra- 
tion ; intellectually and spiritually by conceptions which have not departed far 
from primitive “ animisfn ” and ancestor-worship. 

The dress of the tribes living in the damp heat of the Eastern Himalaya is 
widely different from those who dwell near the clothed Chinese. They wear a 
loin-cloth, often hung with .shells. The women have an oblong plate of brass 
huflg by two strings, corresponding with the arrangement mentioned vol. i. p. 
407 as in use among the Alfurs. In As.sam an approaching woman can be 
heard afar off by the clatter of these plates, which they wear in numbers. Girls 
wear this scanty appendage with nothing over it, women cover it with a small 
gown. Loankta, the name of one Kooki tribe, is perhaps correctly interpreted 
as “ naked.” In the cool season, and in advancing years, the upper body is 
covered with' a woollen blanket or a tight sleeveless waistcoat ; among the Mikirs, 
who resemble the Khassias, this is made of cotton, with red stripes and fringes at 
the ends. The Akhas of East As.sam wear cloths with long fringes round the 
body and thigh.s. The Naga women, some of whom also wear the little brass 
plate, and in addition wrap the lower part of the body in a cloth reaching from 
the hips to the knees, further have a cloth over the breast. The Shans of North 
Hurmah wear the complete Burmese dre.s.s, as the Miaos and their fellows in 
China wear the Chine.se. Yet here too a section of the Palungs is dLstinguished 
as “ trou.scr-wearers,” just as the Nagas are divided into “ naked ” and clothed. 
Beypnd the Chinese frontier, the Miaos, who are widely spread, wear cither 
complete Chinc.se dress or something like it — short jacket with tight sleeves, and 
loose trousers. They prefer dark blue or black ; the Shans like loud colours. 
Only in the large towns of Yunnan is the Chinc.se uniformity of appearance 
found ; in the country all kinds of gay variety prevail. The dre.s.s of their women 
is original ; their gowns lie in many pleats, so that they demand many yards of 
stuff, and hang heavily and stiffly to the knee. Their legs arc wrapped,. often 
to a disproportionate thickness, in stuff of a red and white pattern. They wear 
a jacket with tight sleeves, and a curious apron with shoulder-straps. The dress 
of the “ black ” Miao women is more pleasing to a European eye. Their gowns 
arc closely pleated and reach to the ankle ; they have an embroidered border. A 
fillet of black woollen material encircles the head. The jackets are short, and 
decorated with pretty silk embroidery at the wrist and along the seam of the 
sleeve. The three Looshai groups, Looshais, Suktes, and Pois, arc distinguished by 
the way the hair is tied either on the .scalp or at the back of the neck. Bast 

hats form, throughout the.se tribes, a contra.st to the Tibetan cap and to the 

turban of the Indian and West Himalayan peoples. 

They are distinguished by the quantity of their ornament from their neigh- 
bours, who are often richer in silver and gold. It is not only the East Himalayaii 
tribes who wear necklaces of teeth and rattling .seeds, or brass arm and ankle- 
rings, in rows often covering half the limb. Women wear these rings often of a 
more massive make than men. Naga men wear bunches and rosettes of bleached 
cottoji on their ears, the threads of which hang down to the neck, fn war 
they wear feather ornaments, and not rarely a fantastic helmet. Among the 
Singphos the ebony-inlaid ear-disks a.s.sume large dimensions, and drag the ear 

down to the shoulder. They wear a large shell by a cotton band round the 
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neck. Both sexes of the Miaos wear silver earrings descending almost to 
shoulders ; some have arm-bands, and many three or four silver neck-rings in 
addition. 

Tattooing is usual among most of these races ; among the Nagas every tribe 
has its own token affixed in this waj’. It is especially developed in Yunnan, and 
along the northern borders of Burmah and Siam, Naga warriors tattoo their 
faces like Maoris. The Khais of Arakan give as a reason for tattooing their 
women that it was intended to scare away the Mongols when they demanded the 
maidens of the trilie as tribute. The tucking up of the hair into a knot at the 
back of the head is held as a common mark of all the East Himalayan tribes. 
Part of their festival finery consists in the adornment of this knot with ribbons 
and feathers ; and this with the Khassias has turned into the pigtail, which 
among the hill-tribes of China indicates adhesion, politically and in culture, to the 
ruling race. 

Among the Akhas large bows with poisoned arrows predominate ; also with 
the Tchins on the frontier of Burmah and China, famous tiger-hunters. The 
Shans of Tongsan, east of the Salween, also use bows with poisoned arrows, and 
the like is reported of the Was on the Upper Mekong, said to be cannibals. The 
equipment of the Niigas is shield, sword, spear, and axe. The .spear has a long 
iron head ; it must not be leant against anything, but always stand by itself 
perpendicularly, for which reason the butt-end is armed with an iron spike. The 
daOf battle-axe and wood-chopper in one, the Naga sticks in his belt behind. 
Singphos and Kakhyens wear a long sword suspended by a short thong below the 
armpit. The sheath covers only the back, the cilge, and one side. The shield 
is nearly as high as a man and from 20 to 24 inches broad ; its frame is of 
bamboo, its outer covering of the skin of a wild animal with the hair on, its upper 
end ornamented with feathers and the like. The Shans mamifacture matchlocks ; 
the Kakhyens, who buy them, know even how to make powder. 

While the Khassias <lo not make enough of their fertile rice-growing country, 
and the Garos every three years break up a new bit of ground with their simple 

hoes to i>lant rice, cotton, and millet, the Shans in North Burmah grow tea and 

cotton, and the Lilloons of Kwangtung opium for trade. The amount of cattle- 
breeding is remarkably small compared with that of the West Himalaya and the 
Hindoo Koosh. This is no doubt connected partly with the Chinese system of 
small farming, partly with the influence of Buddhism. Eggs arc u.scd in divina- 
tion ; they are thrown on the ground, and the future is predicted from the rings 
of colour. Betel-chewing is usual in the East Himalaya. Rice spirit (arrack) is 
popular ; .so among the Tchinbons and kindred tribes on the frontiers of Burmah 
and China is home-brewed beer. The Miaos of Yunnan, unlike the Chine.se, 
<lrink a great deal of thi.s. A man at the table keeps filling cups and handing 

them to the guests in order. At their wine they sing .song.s, always two together. 

Opium-smoking has spread quickly among the hill-tribes of China. Margary 
calls the Miao-t.se of Kwci-chow “ hopelessly abandoned to opium-smoking.” 

It is not for nothing that the Shans of Burmah are the nearest neighbours 
and tht subjects of the cleverest workmen in Further India. From the Cljinesc 
they have learnt lacquer-work and glas.s-blowing ; the influence of which rnakes 
itself felt in the architecture of Shan town.s, like Labong and Zimmay. The 
Shan ironwork goes as far as China. The Lavars, who live on the Upper 
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Mekong, furnish great quantities of cotton, iroji, and tin to the Chinese. The 
Khassia steel, made from magnetic iron, is said to be excellent. The Miaos and 
Shans weave all that they require for the household on vertical hanging looms. 
The Palung tea-growers of North Burmah are said to be clever weavers and 
smiths. The Abors bring musk to Sudiya ; also a powerful arrow-poison. A 
great part of the trade of Yunnan is managed by Chinese and Burmese Shans 
who pass the mountains with horse-caravans. In the Eastern Himalaya barter 
preponderates, while the Shans arc capital merchants after the Chinese pattern ; 











\ViMl)fms Iroin tho l’:n.st 1 liiiiiilAyn spciir.s from A.s.sani ; 5, .spear from Kwcliar ; o, 7, kitlle-a.xes ; 

8, 9, Ti, 12. 17, 22, .swords from Assam; 15, sword from rpper A.ssam ; 2.j, sword of ihe At^aiiii Na«r;is ; 
13, 18, sw'ord.s from Kachar ; if>, .sword from the Khassia hills; 21, swf)rd from Darjeeling; 14, dtigger, 
and 20, sword from lihootan ; to, .ly, 23, 25, swords from linrmah. (After J^gerton.) 

the “chopstick” Shans, .so called from their Chinese customs, arc well known as 
far down as Rangoon. 

A great part of these peoples live in pile-dwellings. Among most of the 
I'.ast Himalayan races the huts .stand on piles or gratings, and the same fashion 
recurs, though not so generally, in the north of Further India. In the Irawaddy 
valley it predominates. There they also have the “ bachelors’ house,” where the 
young men of the village sleep, and the family house, 6o feet long and more, but 
not half .so much in width ; a single hall for living in, with sleeping-cells. The 
Caro, chiefs’ houses are as much as 250 feet long, with the roof resting on •'carved 
pillars. The predominant building material is bamboo. Defence is sought by 
building on heights, palisading, and concealment of approaches. 

The process by which these peoples have been forced back may be traced. 
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It is rather more than twenty years since the Man-tse, who live in the neighbour- 
hood of Ngan-Shun in Szchuan,^ were forced out of several valleys into the higher 
parts of the hills, where their villages arc stuck in clefts of the rock like eagles' 
nests. Lower down arc found numerous ruins of recent date, and often a 
Chinese village hard by, an eloquent witness to ejection. But in South China, 
where, owing to the risings of the ’fifties and ’si.Mties, the towns had fallen to 
villages, the Miao-tsc came down from the hills again and lived peaceably among 
the ruins, on their old soil. Mixture with the Chinese is, as it were, the tticit 
condition of the continuance of the natives in their old scats, but it goes slowly 
forward. The Kong-Kia-tse near Ngun-Shan are the result of such a mixture, 
but they now hold aloof from both Chinese and Man-tse. Nevertheless, in the 
course of years, as may be supposed, intermixtures enough have taken place ; for 
the historical movements in China have flung the.se races and their conquerors 
among each other in all directions. To this day the descendants of the in.surgents 
transplanted from Yunnan can be recognised in Manchuria ; and from them 
come the “ Manchurian Mussulmans.” Much that has no great importance in 
detail, the wild glance of the Kwei-chow people, which had to Margary a 
Formosan look, the insubordination of the Yunnan people, split up as they 
arc into numerous clans, even the gaudy colours in the Yunnan dress, point 
the extent to which the otherwise uniform Chinc.se element has been influenced. 
Even where foreign elements have long been ab-sorbed, legend prc.serves recollec- 
tions of the former savage inhabitants of hills and forests. 

Family life among the East Himalayan tribes is a tangle of primitive customs. 
Before marriage, intercourse between the sexes is unrestricted. Marriage is dccidecl 
by free choice, in which, among the Garo.s, the girl is said to take the initiative, 
and its conclusion is celebrated by the priest’s sacrificing a fowl, and by a feast. 
Well-to-do people live in polygamy. Among the Akhas we hear of prc.sents to 
the bride’s parents. Adultery is severely punished. Among the Akhas the .sons 
inherit, and have to maintain the female members of the family ; among the Garos, 
on the other hand, female inheritance prevails in a pronounced degree. A Kha.ssia, 
too, enters as a new member the house and kindred of his wife, whom the children 
without exception follow. If the marriage is blessed with offspring, the eldest 
child is formally oflered as a gift to the jjarents of the husband, the .second to 
those of the wife. The husband must live for a period varying from seven to ten 
years with his parents-in-law ; at the c-xpiration of this time he may if he likes 
return to his father's house. The women’s position is that of industrious workers 
in house arid field. Even among the “ .savages ’’ of Kwangtung, lads and girls make 
each other’s acquaintance without any go-between, especially at the fairs held in 
the temples at the New Year, as in Tibet. 

The Nagas, whose small tribes are counted by hundreds, are a type of political 
disintegration. The little Midji tribe falls into ten subdivi.sioas, with as many 
chiefs; war, especially from blood -feud.s, is the order of the day. The Nagas 
declare war by .sending a bullet (formerly a spear-head), charcoal, and Nepaul . 
pepper, to denote the principal weapon, fire-raising, and pain and grief. The\' 
are not forwarded directly, but passed on from one village to another. (Com[)are 

* [^/V. l)ut Ngan-Shun appears to l)e in Kwei-chow. In 1868 the late Mr. Cooper found the centre of tin-- 
dependent Man-tse government at Ta-tsian-lu, which no doubt is in Szchuan. Gill found them in Yunnan an l 
Szduinn nine years later.] 
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the Battak custom, vol. i. p. 447.) In Szchuan eighteen Miao-tse and eighteen 
Man-tsc tribes arc reckoned from Yunnan to the extreme north of the province, 
all under their own chiefs, male and female, who receive tribute in labour and 
produce. Twelve other little Shan States are confederate with the petty prince 
of Kiang-hung alone, who is dependent on China and Burmah. Such disintegra- 
tion renders it impossible for any political action to be exercised except locally, 
as by closing a mountain-pass, or the like. It is maintained and even demanded 
by* the corroding evil of slave-hunting, which has become a necessity for the Nagas 
owing to their human sacrifices, and allows the growth of no confidence, as well as 
by its encouragement at the hands of neighbouring powers, especially China. 
The primitive population, still numerous, of the Linshan district in the province 
of Kwang-tung, had formerly even a republican government. Every hundred men 
formed a “ century ” under an elective commander, and the “ centurions ” col- 
lectively were under the tribal president. Other tribes in Kwang-tung have always 
been under native officials, confirmed by the emperor. 


;; 20. UPON THE HISTOR^' OF CIVILIZATION IN 


EASTERN ASIA 


riio Stone in lOastorji Asia I<xton?>iun nn«l migration ol the ('hinesc I'ransmission of Chinese elements of 

culture to |a]ian History of the mutual relations of ("hina ami Jaj)an, ami the exclusiveness of both powers 
Korea — Maiurliuria ami its ae(|uisilion for China -The Aiiios — Their <listril>uti«.)n ami relations with the 
):i|)anese--Some of their most curious habits and customs. 


Sou'l l IKRN and l^astcrn Asia were inhabited before their inhabitants attained the 
.higher stage of culture which their history shows. Stone iini)lcmcnts and weapons 
have been found in many places. Stone implements, among them circular objects 
with a hole through them, which may have been for the j^urposc shown in the cut, 
vol. i. p. 88, or weights for nets, generally of moderately good work, rough pottery, 
smashed bones, heaps of mussel-shells, lie near the great lake in Cambodia. In 
the museum at Toulouse, among similar objects, arc also worked shells. We 
have already spoken of the objects furnished by India. Japan is rich in remains 
of a Stone Age. Stone arrow-heads are used bx" the Ainos and venerated in 
Japanese temples at the present day; no survival of Aino usages, but reverence 
or awe in presence of things from antiquity. Even to-day in the same tcm])les 
die j)urest fire for sacrifices and as a protection against evil spirits is produced by 
rubbing the wood of Keiinospora ohtusa. In 1879 Morse discovered near Omori 
heaps of mussel -shells like the “ kitchen -miildens of Euro})c ; with them lie 
implements of stone, earthenware, stag-horn, and bone, partly of an antique and 
rough character. We assign no great weight to the traces of cannibalism which 
Morse thinks he has found, for mistakes are easy in this matter. Dolmens of 
unhewn stones have been found on Kiusiii and in the south of Yezo, where there 
seem to have been burial-places. The one- and two-chambered dolmens, with 
stone passages and stone- paved floor, occur near artificial caves, and contain urns 
whi^h have been shaped on a wheel, stone arrow-heads, splinters of obsidian. 
Remains of iron swords may have been added later. Dolmens have also been 
discovered in Korea. Japanese stone articles frequently occur in conjunction 
with objects of more recent dates when iron was already in use ; and the pre- 
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Jiistoric earthcnwt'ire i.s distinguished from the simpler modern kinds only by the 
absence of glaze. Stone weapons and implements have, however, been found in 
caves by themselves. It is thought that the maga-tatnas, “ rod-beads ” of cornelian, 
and the open gold rings, as in the cut, which arc held by tlie japanc.se thcm.selves 
for very ancient, may be put somewhat later. From the Chinese annals the 
conclusion has been drawn that even after 3000 Ti.C. bronze alone was in use, 
iron not having been imix)rtcd till two or three centuries later. These annals, 
however, arc not fully to be trusted so far back. If we make our enquiry of *thc 

things which belong clo.scIy 
to man, and thus travel only 
in his company, we get the 
imprc.ssion that China origin- 
ally had much in common 
with the other regions of 
culture in Asia, and that its 
stock of culture underwent 
enrichment principally from 
Southern Asia. We are 
looking at the China of the 
earliest recorded history, in 
the northern and north- 
western portions of the later 
empire. 'I’hcncc it slowlj- 
pushes forward. The founders 
of China lived on high ground, 
came down into the lowlands, 
and then the plough “ pursued 
its tranquil course.” Ihc 
ap2icarance of the mythical 
culture - heroes, who di'ain 
.sw’amps, con.struct canals, 
spread agriculture, symbolises the difficulty of cultivation in prehistoric China, 
and the joy over work successfully completed. In the low-lying districts 
inundated by the Iloang-ho and Yang-tsc rivers, where the canals form a 
network, men have c.\cavatcd their basin -.shaj)cd ricc-ficld.s, and u.sed the 
thrown-ujj earth to make 2.)artly dykes and embankments, partly wider spaces 
where at present the hou.ses stand, thus creating a cultivable and habitable, 
that is, an entirely new land. ‘ 

The leading theme of Chine.se history is the gradual — because depending on 
the pressure of ma.s.scs and superiority in culture — but victorious extension of the 
race, its customs and institutions, in all direction.s. No other Asiatic kingdom 
has spread its power, and, where this failed, its culture and language, so widely 
as China. When we think of the jxjsition towards China of Japan and Korea, 
which may be called daughter-races of Chinese culture, the phra.se, “ China the 
Rome gf the bar East,^’ seems justified. Its j)rogress .southward and ea.stw'aril 
from the north-west can be traced. Peoples were exterminated, or shifteVl en 
masse ^ to the north ; but for the most part gradually gained for the Chinese 
domiiin by a culture already highly developed, and an orderly government. 
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With the exceptions of Yunnan, South Manchuria, a frontier strip in Mongolia, 
and the western half of Szchuan, China embraced 2000 years ago the same 
territory as is now understood by the term “ Chitia Projier.” The Tibetan, 
Burmese, and Siamesp races, which have maintained themselves till to-day in 
all these lands, have never had power to check the growth and ultimate 
preponderance of the Chinese clement, which merged in the struggle as a genuine 
clement of culture. Roads, bridges, schools, trade and traffic, arc its weapon. 
Sq far as possible it avoids sanguinary conflicts, to win the victory by patience 
and cunning. 

This method is closely connected with the Eastern Asiatic nature — Ja^mn, 
too, was a long time growing from Kiusiu to Yezo — and with the natural conditions 
of existence there. The position of China led naturally to an ever further-reaching 
formation of colonies. The wall built to protect the frontier, the fertility of the 
soil, the conditions favourable to intercourse, furthered the growth of the population, 
till, in spite of many checks, its mass easily rendered it possible for China to seek 
the untamed nomad races in their own quarters, educate them to culture, and 
cunningly keep them disunited. All governments of any force and insight made 
it their task, by dint of campaigns and incessant foundation of colonics, to extend 
their rule over the nomads beyond their borders. At the same time, like every 
people that has defended the frontier of culture against savages, they were forced to 
take ever-lengthening strides, which Chinese reil tape sooii brought into a .system 
of civil and military colonie.s. The Mongols themselves when they attained to 
sovereignty were no less extensive founders of colonies than the former emperors, 
and transplanted thousands of families from one province to another. Nay, 
Kublai Khan provi.sioned his troops for the c.xpedition to Japan by means of a 
series of colonies which he had had founded in Korea by Korean families. This 
' internal colonisation, continued by the Ming dynasty, contributed materially to 
the obliteration of internal distinctions among the Chinese people. Monuments 
were set up to meritorious founders of colonics. The process went on slowly but 
surely. In the favoured south-west, the eastern half, which is among the most 
fertile countries of Asia, that is, Szchuan proper (the “ Land of the Four Rivers ”), 
was acquired by A.D. 316; the we.stern, mountainous half not till the time of 
Kang-hi, about 1700, and gradually. Chine.se legend tells of an emperor who 
wished to conquer Szchuan while it was still ruled by a Man-t.se king. He cau.scd 
a report to be spread that he had two cows which converted all that they ate 
into gold, and .sent word to the Man-t.se king that he would present them to him, 
only they were too delicate to travel over rough roads. The king thereupoii 
cau-sed the splendid road which still exists to be built with much labour, and the 
h'mperor of China marched into his country and subdued him. .Such was the j 
Chine.se conquest of the border-lands by means of trade, road-making, and cunning. ■ 

Chine.se history has a decidedly inland character ; but the Tibetans and 
Mongols are even more of landsmen, to the point of having Chinc.se to act as 
boatmen on their rivers. The efforts of China have always been directed more 
inland, into A.sia, than towards the sea and distant shores. Perhaps the dictum 
of the She-King still holds good : “ If a king is wise and loves virtue, all foreigners 
win come and make themselves subject to him.” In the Chinese ocean of races, 
which has always tended to grow more homogeneous, have all traces of more 
nautically-dispo.sed peoples, Indian or Malay, .such as we meet with in Japan 
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and Further India, been submerged? It is certain that the Chinese coast-peoples, 
who still almost solely feed any seaward emigration from China, whose ships, with 
those of Mangi (Man-tse ?), Marco Polo mentions beside those from Zaitun, were 
first forced to adopt a policy of exclusion by North Chit^a. This exclusiveness 
towards foreign powers is a principle which at some time or other came into 
credit, and then made its way throughout Eastern Asia with the effect, imjx>rtant 
in the history of the world, of deadening the outlook of Asia towards and across 
the Pacific, and introducing Buddhist self-absorption into politics. The Chinese 
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were, however, the jiredecessors of l^uropeans in the Irafle and intercourse of South- 
East Asia. Magellan found Chinese goods in the Philippines ; and on the 
Mariannes were also traces of older intercourse with China. Zufliga is inclined 
to refer both the Igorrotes of Luzon and also certain parts of the population of 
the Mariannes to a blending of Chinese with Japanese. On the Sunda Islands 
the Europeans found Chinese ; nay, their traces extend to the north coast of 
Australia. As early as 1429 Makrisi knew of Chinese in Aden and Jeddah, 
and Ibn Batuta saw Chinese ships off Calicut. On the other side, Arabs and 
Persians seem to have been settled in Canton as far back as the eighth century. 
When the Portuguese appeared before Malacca they found friends and helfjers 
in the Chinese, as did Oliver Van Noort ninety years later on the coast of Borneo. 
Down to 1712 the Chinese were buying all the pepper-crop of the Dutch oven 
in Banjermassing. 

The Chinese sail with a poor class of craft along the coast of Further India 
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to the Sunda Sea, and to the islands where gold and spices abound. With the 
aid of the monsoon they arc still accustomed to perform th<;ir yearly journeys 
between Further India and China. They have sent out strong colonies to Further 
India and the Indian Islands, and together with Europeans and Arabs command 
the trade of these countries. This emigration was followed by that which, since 
the second decade of our century, has been going on to America, and later, since 
the discovery of the gold-fields and the development of coolie labour, to Australia. 
The number of Chinese outside the borders of their own country may be estimated 
at 3 to 4 millions, and everywhere, save in America and Australia, where it is 
limited by legislation, it is on the increase. Singapore and Bangkok are semi- 
Chinese towns ; Manilla becomes more Chinese every year, and in every corner 
of the Archipelago wandering Chinese arti.sans and hawkers arc found. Since 
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the causes which have promoted Chinese emignition, as well as the facilities for 
intercour.se, will only tend to strengthen, and since the demand for Chinese 
labourers, who arc known to want less in the way of wages, food, and housing, 
will always increase, the number of emigrants will in the future grow ever higher. 
Ritter has cxprc.s.scd the opinion that the Chine.se are not colonisers, the law 
forbidding emigrants to take their wives and children. But apart from the fact 
that in the children of Chine.se by Malay, Mongol, or Manchu wives, the 
physical and intellectual characteri.stics of the father as a rule prevail over those 
of the mother, t^ie emigration of Chinese women seems actually to be increasing. 
Immigration by families to Mongolia and Manchuria has become positively frequent. 

Up to the beginning of our era only two trade-roads of any importance were 
known from China to the wc.st ; the southern through Tibet to India, the other 
by the Koko-Nor and Kashgar to the Pamir and Bactria. Since the colonies of 
China in Central Asia have begun to flourish, a third road, rather a military road 
than a trade-route, goes by Ilami and north of the Celestial Mountains through 
Kuldja to Hi. Silk has spread wc.stwards from India and Bactria. We find it 
in* Babylon — Isaiah .seems to refer to Chinese who brought silk — and even in 
Jerusalem. India, no doubt, also produces silk, but even in the Mahabharata there 
is mention of foreign silk. 
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The direct intercourse of China w’ith the west has never been comparable to 
that with the cast and south ; and in this lies the fact, so important in the world’s 
history, of the sepamtQ developmctit of the two great culture-regions of the earth. 
Ritter has occupied him.sclf much with the thought of how different would have 
been the course of the history of civilization if the Chinese and Roman emi)ire.s 
had been able to come into more intimate contact. Would not the magnetic 
needle, paper, block-printing, gunpowder, to say nothing of porcelain and other 
things, have made their way .sooner to the west ? China once had more to offer 
than it had at its first opening in the sixteenth century. Christianity in its 
Ncstorian form, Islam, Judaism (by way of Persia), the total results of the 
development of occidental culture, were brought to China from the west. In 
return China offered tea, silk, certain products of industry, and curious objects 
of art. which have had less effect upon the artistic institutions of the west than 
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those of Japan. However, the way is now laiil for more intimate intercourse than 
formerly ; and people are already surmising that no contact of two great domains 
of culture has ever proved itself more efficacious than will some day be that of 
the west with the furthest east, with Eastern Asia, “ that mighty central home,” 
says Chevalier, “of activity, that inexhaustible source of industrious men, that 
great, frugal, sober, patient, indefatigable race.” And wc add, with the culture 
which, among all Asiatic developments, still stands the nearest to our own. 

China needed renovation, for she is at present in a period of decay. Every 
step affords occasion for comparing the existing poverty and slc\th of the people 
with their former better position. The time is gone by, though it is barely lOO 
years ago, when Staunton could point to the size and duration of the Chinese empire 
as the most sublime object of human contemplation. What remain of handsome 
edifices in towns and villages bear witness to a more fortunate era. Towards the 
end of the ’sixties, owing to the direct effects of ruinous civil war, the fine city 
of Nankin was almost depopulated, Pekin is now hardly more than the scene 
of continuing decay. The want of vitality in the forms of religion and government 
may pass*as the inward causes of this ; but the exhaustion of the soil, the dcterioca- 
tion of the weather, rains becoming heavier and less frequent, the destruction of 
forests, the bad means of communication, the over-peopling, especially in some 
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northern provinces, must also be taken into account. In many parts 90 per 
cent of the adult population are victims to opium-smoking. To all this China 
can oppose the mass of her population, the magnitude of which, embraced within 
the frontiers of a single empire, and permeated by the same culture, is un- 
exampled in history. Upon it rests, in the first instance, tlie hope for China, 
with her tenacity of life. 

Japan, as regards its culture, is a genuine colony of China, but has at the 
same time kept itself so independent politically and economically, that, in spite 
of all “ founder’s kin,” the Chinese have never atttained to any political or mercantile 
preponderance in the island kingdom. Thus Japan offers a picture of divergent 
behaviour; exclusive towards 
foreigners, it is more open to 
be impressed by and to adopt 
foreign ways than any other 
Mongolic stock. The ideal 
of all Eastern Asiatic states, 
insular exclusiveness and 
tranquil development, has 
been granted to Japan by 
nature. The beginnings of 
Chine.se influence upon Japan 
lie in the same obscurity as 
the rest of early Japanese ' 
iu'story. In the third century 
A.l). Japan sent envoys to 
Korea in searcli of men of 
education. Thc}^ brought 
back one Onin or Bonin, a 
wise man of the imperial 
stock of China, who taught 
the writing and culture of his 
nation. The grateful Japanese 
in after times revered Bonin as 
Chinese influence is certainly mythical. If Jaj)an was the Fu-san of fable, it was 
known earlier to China. But the stale of culture in Japan, before they went to 
.school to China, Wcas a.s.surcdly by no means .so low as the mythic chronicle makes 
out. In the Japanese stock of culture we find things which arc not traceable to 
China. It is ir>decd a question whether Chinc.se influence meant progress in all 
points. Thus Chinese writing in Korea and Japan .seems to have been preceded 
by an older script similar to the present alphabetic writing of Korea ; the Japanc.se 
call it ‘‘ divine characters.” In tradition a knot-writing even appears at the 
beginning of all thing.s. Buddhism was probably introduced A.l>. 543 J 
doctrine of Confucius is .said to have reached Japan much earlier. K.xpounders 
of Confucius were to be found as court functionaries at the Shogun’s court. 
Japanese also contains Chinese word.s, but in no greater quantity than Arabic 
\fords have been diffused by the Koran. Most Chinese influences, according to 
tradition, reached Japan by way of Korea. The structure of the internal 
administration, which betrays Chinese traces in the very names of the various 
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officials, no less than in the medical notions and remedies, together with a large 
amount of industrial knowledge, points to China. Exclusion grew up later, after 
this long and profitable connexion. Since the war waged by the great Shogun 
Taikosama in 1592, with little result, against Korea and China, the two Asiatic 
civilized realms never came into actual conflict, but they drew further and 
further apart, although their roads crossed at many points from Saghalicn 
to Formosa, until the sense of force welled up in Japan, rejuvenated on 
European and North American lines, and brought about the recent collision 
which so suddenly revealed the rottenness of China. 

Once Japan took very different strides to those of its centuries of exclusive- 
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ness ; formerly, indeed, a far brisker impulse towards foreign 2)arts seems to have 
been natural to it than was the case with China. The Japanese Ifiive traded with 
China, Cochin China, Java, Cambodia. They api)car in the Philippines by the 
end of the sixteenth century, and the Dutch found a Japanese settlement at 
Kesho in Annam. Japanese arc said to have been fighting in the service of Siam 
in the .seventeenth century. When, under the Mongols and the Ming dynasty, 
China forbad its subjects to make long voyages for purimses of trade, the Japanese 
took to smuggling and piracy far up the navigable rivers, becoming as great a 
.scourge tojhc country as the Normans were in the early middle ages to Europe. 
1 he jirohibition to build shijis other than for the coasting-trade, which paralyse*cl 
all larger cxjxiditions in the .scventeentli century, and caused the loss of Loochoo 
and the transference of Formo.sa to Chinc.se hands, may have been connected with 
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this, or only with the wish for political exclusiveness. The Japanese have referred 
to relations with America, since their vessels were often driven ashore on the 
north-west American coast. As to the possibility or probability of such relations 
see vol. i. p. 164. » 

The fundamental point in the foreign history of Japan, till the war-year 1894, 
is the close connection with Korea. Japanese history in earlier times is by no 
means limited to the islands, but comprehends parts of that country. Korea has 
always stood in some close relation to Japan, if not always a peaceable one. Once 
again, as 300 years ago, a considerable 
trading colony has settled on Korean 
soil, equipped this time with the re- 
sources of European culture, so that 
Japan has appeared as the bearer of 
western improvements. Looking to 
the peculiar position of Korea towards 
China, political relations of a more 
intimate kind could not exist ; since 
the unsuccessful war of Taikosama, the 
presents of Korea to Japan had been 
only testimonies of friendship, and rested 
on reciprocity. The pressure of China 
on the little peninsular kingdom has 
been more energetic. I^'or two centuries 
Korea has been a subject state, tributary 
to China, but within these limits indc- 
])cndcnt.^ In recent years the Chine.se 
have remembcM'cd their old formal 
connection with Korea, and tried to 
adopt an intermediary position between 
that country and European powers, at 
first successfully. Formerly a neutral 
frontier zone, 3 5 to 60 miles wide, 
sci)arated the two territories. At the 
entrance of China, where all settlement 
was forbidden on jxiin of death, stood the Kaolimon gate, a small guard-house, 
with a pa.ssagc for one Chinese cart. 'Praffic was permitted here only in April, 
June, and October. The famine of 1877 drove a number of poor Chinese 
from Pechili and Shan-si into Manchuria, and prevented the filling-up of this 
frontier tract. 

Non-political Chinese influences do not seem to have penetrated any deeper 
in recent times. Yet a knowledge of Chinese is not rare among the population of 
Korea, while that of the Chinese character is even universal. Korean young people 
get their first instruction from the Chinese Book of the Thousimd Characters, Korea, 
like China and Japan, is predominantly a rice-growing country, but, owing to its 
hilly nature, not very fertile. It exports to China liides, ginseng, silk/rom wild 
silkworms, silk stuffs, paper, metals, receiving chiefly the products of Chinese 
industry and agriculture. It testifies its intellectual dependence on China by an 

^ [Korea is now, by the Treaty of Sliinionoseki (1S95), wholly independent of China. ] 
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annual ceremony of fetching the Pekin calendar. When the Prench were recon- 
noitring the Ilaii-kiang they found on the island of Kanghoa, besides a quantity 
of weapons, a library of Chinese works and a map of China. The doctrine of 
Confucius has taken deep root in Korea, while that of Buddlra has developed more 
freely in Japan. 

Thus Korea, like Japan, flourished as a colony of Chinese culture, but has 
remained far behind Japan politically and ethnographically, though nearer to the 
great continental empire. After Korea had waged its wars with China and J apart, 
it, like Japan, closed itself so entirely to the outer world, that when intercourse 
with the latter country was resumed, the only fishing-boats in the whole country 
were wretched things like those of the Ainos. Exclusion was carried out more 
consistently here than in Japan ; and on this account Korea was called the one 
amongst all barbarian countries most endowed with reason and virtue. The 
Japanese envoy Kaidzu relates how'' stones stood all about the country on wfliich 
w’as inscribed a decree, not to quarrel with foreigners. “ If their grandchildren 
observe the like, Korea will ahvays belong to the Koreans.” Our interest in 
Korea and its people rests in great measure on the fact that owing to this 
exclusiveness alone old China, as it was before the Manchu supremacy, has been 
preserved in Korea ; even Korean Chinese stands much nearer to the old-fashioned 
Southern Chinese. 

In the north of the domain of Eastern Asiatic culture, the remains of two 
races still subsist, which participated decisively in building up the nations and 
empires of China and Japan. Their places of abode, pushed back and contracted, 
lie in Xhc Amoor district and the islands off its coast. When the Russians reached 
that river in 1650, they found solitary forests, wherein Tungoose hunters roamed. 
Kang-lii was the first to found a settlement of Mongolian and Chinese soldiers at 
the confluence of the Zeya. Meanwdiile the Russians had set an active colonisa- 
tion on foot, which seemed to be fast pressing back the 20,000 Tungooses. Ihit 
climate and soil were less favcnirablc to the enterprise than was at first believed, 
and to this day the nomads have remained in practical ])Osscssion. A 
civilized branch of them exists in the present rulers of China — the Manchus — wlio 
were originally seated on the Sungari and its tributaries. Tlie extreme north-east 
of the country is inhabited by the Gilyaks, in the delta of the Amoor and the 
bordering coasts of the Sea of Okhotsk ; the northern half of Saghalien seems to 
have belonged to them. The Ainos occupy the southern half of that island, as 
well as the south-eastern part of the Amoor country — Yezo and the Kuriles. 
That the population of this territory was formerly under conditions of culture 
very different from those of the time of their first meeting with Europeans, con- 
ditions* which were obviously affected both by China and by Japan, is shown by 
numerous historical traces on the Low^cr Amoor and on Saghalien, utensils of 
ordinary stone and flint, of forms like their European equivalents. The flint must 
have come from tibroad, and the tools of obsidian also testify to relations with the 
inhabitants of Kamchatka or the Kuriles. A quantity of sherds of simple earthen- 
w^are vessels are found also, and remains of human habitations ; round caverns 
excavated ehi the earth, like the dwellings of the Kamchadales, wn*th bones ^f 
bears, dogs, and other beasts close by, as to-day they arc by the Aino huts. 

The older Manchus, formerly .settled in the modern Manchuria, make their 
appearance in Chinese annals as shifting peoples who had acquired the means 
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and methods of nomadism from the Mongols, perhaps also undergone frequent 
mixture with these, whose outliers extend as far as the A moor basin. They did 
not, however, become Mongols. The progress and success of Chinese colonisation 
in Manchuria is much* more due to the circumstance that the Manchus are rough, 
but simple and good-natured. Their teachableness and capacity for adapting 
thcm.selves has been compared with that of the Japanese. The Nyuche race, 
whose chief erected his empire on the ruins of that of Khitan, seems already to 
have shown susceptibility of Chinese culture. When a veritable interchange of 
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races set in with the Manchurian conquest of China, those races who had held 
wide predominance fell back .so quickly into the obscurity of a life without a 
history as nomads and hunters, that the connection of the later Manchus with 
the fallen Nyuchc's was okscured. It has been seen that before this time Chinese 
elements had implanted themselves in the peoples beyond the Liao-ho, which may 
explain the rapidity with which they became Chinese. At atiy rate, by the tenth 
century, when the empire of Khitan, which afterwards embraced a large part of 
China, and gave the name “Cathay,” aro.se in Southern Manchuria, numerous 
Chinese, mo.stly prisoners of war, were lransjK)rted as coloni.sts to Manchuria. 

^ When in 1644 the conquering horde of Tungoose-Mongols had ^stabli.shcd 
itself in China as “ Manchus,” at once began a twofold stream of migration — 
Manchus going to China, and Chinese to Manchuria. It has had the effect of 
cau.sing the Manchus to be rapidly vanishing as a separate race, while Manchuria 
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is filled up with ten or eleven millions of Chinese. The country which, so far as 
its southern half goes, is comparable to North China for fertility, had lost a great 
part of its population, drawn after the sun of the new dynasty into China. The 
government now aided the colonisation by large penal colofiies. Even now one 
can distinguish the offspring of people from Yunnan, who were banished after the 
collapse of the insurrection, and obtained land, in some cases charged with the 
duty of keeping up posting-stations for the service of the imperial mails. The 
Manchus were pushed ever further northward, so far as they did not enter into 
alliances with the colonists, to whom, since 1887, the country has been quite 
open. Even thirty years ago purely Manchu places had become rare in the parts 
about Mookden. The Chinese have succeeded in thrusting themselves into the 
most influential posts. Still the aristocracy has reserved to itself privileges in the 
possession of land and in the administration, so that the extent of the estates held 
free of taxation by the Manchu excites the discontent of the Chinese. But these 
aristocrats have learnt Chinese, and send their children to the Chinese schools 
v/hich have been founded and well provided with teachers by the immigrants. 
The Manchus do not think of that kind of thing. It is characteristic of all 
Manchurian towns in the north of Mookden, that the city proper is rather a 
fortress inhabited almost entirely by soldiers and officials, while the suburbs 
consist of wooden huts. The villages arc on the average smaller than in China. . 

In freedom from the fetters of the paternal governments on either side, 
there have sprung up in the frontier zone loctwccn Russia and China conditions 
of national life of a very peculiar kind, repeating in an Ivastern Asiatic variety 
the independence and lawlessness of the far west of North America. Of late 
quite a little robber nation, known as the Chimchoos, has developed itself from the 
workers in the illicit gold-washings and other dcsperad(x;s. These people, being 
audacious and excellently armed, stand in suspicious relations to the settled 
Chinese, or rather Man-tsc, who act for them as fences and harbourers, spies, 
purveyors of provisions, and traders generally. .So far the Russians have not got 
to the root of this mischief, since it is always finding lurking-places and fresh 
recruits on the other side of the frontier, where it is not followed up with the 
same energy. They have only put difficulties in the way of Chinese immigration 
into East Siberia, which was assuming threatening dimensions. 

• The limits of Chinese c.xpansion northwards are formed by the sea and by 
the edge of the primeval forest solitudes, with which the Amoor country from the 
Lower Usuri and Sungari is covered. Any advance they have made into those 
dreary regions has not been due to the adventurous charm of hunting fur-bearing 
animals, such as has carried the Russians all over Northern Asia, but the wretched 
occupation of digging for roots. When they have settled near the sea, the 
attraction was the collecting of holothurians and seaweed. During all the time 
of their supremacy on the Amoor, they never laid hands on Saghalien ; yet that 
island lying immediately off the mouth of the Amoor must have appeared to the 
Chinese as a desirable possession, and as an essential protection had their colonial 
policy been as energetic and far-sighted as it is clever and persistent. No doubt 
they tried ' to c.xercise some suzerainty over the Ainos of Saghalien ; but thc^y 
owned no permanent colony on the island. On the other hand, the Japanese, 
as the real lords of the Ainos, long maintained a firm settlement in the south 
of it. 
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The first Europeans who visited Yezo, Saghalien, and the Kuriles found 
Japanese goods among the Ainos ; and Japanese productions reached St. Peters- 
burg at the end of the last century. From Japanese sources we know that the 
Kuriles, only five of which were still inhabited in 1875, — Saghalien, too, contains 
not more than 2000 Ainos, — used formerly to barter beaver and fox skins, thongs 
of seal’s hide, feathers for arrows, and other things for Japanese manufactured 
goods, silks, vessels of porcelain and iron. Even Yezo, the real Aino country of 
the Japanese, is for climatic reasons not fitted for a dense population. Here the 
number of Ainos was stated by Krcitner in 1881 at 27,000; but in 1891 the 
total population of the island amounted to 294,000. The Ainos, who in the 
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'seventies still touched the coast about Sapporo, arc now surrounded by a ring of 
)apancse settlements. History, poetry, painting, sculpture, even romance, in 
Japan arc quite clear as to the population that preceded the present. The strong, 
muscular, hairy body of the Aino, his long coal-black beard, his wild hair, his 
rude manners arc^a fiivourite subject of representation. In Japanese fancy he stands 
for the type of an earlier, ruder type of humanity.^ The consciousness of being 
quite different makes them regard these ancestors with a kind of playful humour, not 
unmixed with self-complacency. The distribution of the Ainos in North Japan, 
whither they were forced back within historical times, between the second and 
eleventh centuries A.D., indicates that they once extended further south ; and they 
have been seen even in the Osos of Kuishiu, Stone Age remains, however, have 
so far yielded nothing characteristically Aino; they may just as well be P^olyncsian, 
a.'f has already indeed been suggested in Japan. 

* The name has been inlerpretefl by soaic as-- archer ; by others as a contemptuous corruption of inn, ilog. 
Formerly the Japanese called them Emisu or Ebishu, barbarians : or simply Vez<». 
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Without doubt the Ainos show physical differences from the Japanese, but do 
not seem to be fashioned with complete uniformity among themselves. One type is 
said to be of small stature and essentially Mongoloid, another to be taller, reaching 
nearly 5 ft. 9 in., and approaching the Caucasian racrtil character. In this 
variety \"on Schenk and others see the result of the blending of Mongols with 
long-skulled Paheasiatics.” The colour is the same as in light Japanc.se. 
Genuine Mongol physiognomies are met with beside j)ure Caucasian. The hairi- 
ness so much talked of is not an all-pervading race characteristic. It is strong;cr 
than among Europeans, and thus much stronger than among the Japanese ; but 
for this very reason has been exaggerated by them. Spanberg called the Ainos 
“ hairy all over,” and spoke of their hairy skin, by which they might be dis- 
tinguished from the Kurile Islanders. Resemblances to Ainos can be traced not 
only in the Kuriles and Saghalien, but on the Lower Amoor and to the south 
point of Kamchatka. Linguistically they arc most closely connected with the 
Goldis and Gilyaks on the Ix)\\'cr Amoor, of whose ornamental themes those 
of the .Ainos, akin to those of Old Japan, are clearly echoes. The conspicuous 
features in the Aino character are good-nature and honesty. They arc lacking 
in industry, but not in talents. They arc extraordinarily dirty. 

Among the Aino women tattooing is uni\X‘rsal. Many faces arc disfigured by a 
stripe across the bridge of the nose, connecting the eyebrows. Hands and arms are 
tattooed without exception ; a bit being added to the arms every year — in the case 
of girls, till marriage. Japanese razors serve as tattooing instruments. Men shave 
their forclicads from the time of maturity ; both sexes wear side-locks. The 
Japanese customs of shaving the eyebrows and blackening the teeth arc unknown 
to the Ainos. Women wear fillets, men on festive occasions peculiar crowns of 
bark with carved bears’ and owls’ heads, bears’ claws, etc., hanging from them. 
Large earrings of silver or tin, silver ncck-peiulants, like that shown on p. 438, 
and often clasps of brass soldered round the arm, form the women’s finery. 
Clothing consists in the warm season of home-woven bast-cloth, in winter of skins ; 
a long coat with a jacket under it, tight trousers, and shoes of hide or salmon- 
skin. The men, w’hen they go out, gird a .strap of hide about them, in which is 
alway.s stuck a dagger with a wooden handle, in a wooden sheath. Children go 
quite naked in the huts, but grown-uj) people have a great dread of being seen even 
by the sky in a nude state. Festal garments, especial!}^ thexse of men, arc ornamented 
with curious embroidered patterns, in the execution of which the women show 
dexterity and taste. Among these garments is a longish apron of blue cotton 
cloth, worked with designs in red and white thread, which is^ fastened to the 
girdle. A bridegroom giv'cs his bride festal robes and large silver earrings. 
Cast-off Japanese finery is .sent for .sale to Yezo. 

'Flic Ainos shoot poisoned arrows from small gnarled bows of yew, stringing 
the bow in a different way from the Japanese. With the same bows they arm 
their crossbow-like arrow-traps. The poison for the arrows used to be taken 
from the Jai>anese monkshood, and was said to kill a bear in ten minutes from 
the infliction of the wound ; but the Japanese government di.scouragcs its use. 
'i'hc arrotv-hcads as a rule consist of bamboo, but arc also hammered from ^he 
brass bowls of Japanese tobacco-pipes. The quivers are of wood, covered with 
bark, and look like pen-cases. Swords, more often of wood than of iron, seem 
to have been brought from Japan, 
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The Aino huts are as a rule set upon short posts, and arc roomier and more 
comfortable than those of many Japanese peasants. I'hc framework of the 
lower part of the walls is filled in within and without with rushes, like the steep 
high roof. Along the^ walls arc raised couches covered with liide ; in the centre, 
in a square hollow, is the hearth. There is no lack of small windows ; a door 
leatls through a dark roofed porch into the open air. The lamp, made of a 
mussel-shell with cotton wick, recalls that of the Eskimo. Fire is now made 
wfth flint and steel, touchwood serving for tinder. Near tlic living-hut is the 
store-hut, which occurs in a similar form on the Bonin and LoOchoo Islands. 
Utensils and vessels .seem mostly to be coarse imitations of Japanese types. On 
the largest of the Kuriles, Etorofu, wc find the greatest skill in carved work. 
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l\)tteiy, and the preparation and forging of metals, arc unknown to the Ainos ; 
what metal they use, Japan sends them. Their boats consist of hollow tree- 
stcans, the sides being raised with planks. The anchor is a wooden hook 
weigiited with stones. I"or fishing thc}' liavc hooks, nets, harpoons with poisoned 
brass heads. Everything belonging to their nets of lime-bast, and the tools for 
the manufacture of them, arc Japanese. The river-fishery is producti\c, possess- 
ing in the salmon an almost inexhaustible source of food ; while on the coast the 
abundance is so great that in the fishing-season a regular exodus takes place 
from the main isfand of ja])an to Vezo, to ])ass a few lucrative weeks in catching 
and preparing fish and boiling down oil. Saghalicn and the Kurile Islands no 
less than Yc/.o arc of special importance to Japan as fishing-grounds. For the 
northern Ainos, and those in the mountains, hunting is the chief scnirce of food, 
Krcitncr describes four-fifths of the island as wooded, and estimates the number 
of bears killed every j^car at 50,000! The only domestic animal is one used in 
the chase, the large shagg)" yellow dog. 'I'hc dogs of the Aino Island, whose 
size is renowned by the Japanese, arc said to be near akin to those wl«ch draw 
the sledges of the Ainos on the Lower Amoor. They are used in hunting; also 
in fishing from rafts. 

Yezo is within the range of agriculture; but except in the wade plain of 
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Satsuporo, cultivated tracts arc not found save on the coast. The dense primeval 
forests, a tangle of undergrowth and creepers, arc hard to clear. The chief objects 
of cultivation are millet and tobacco, also beans, cucumbers, gourds, and turnips. 
The imi)lemcnts are simple ; the mattock-like plough, made of wood, hardly 
deserves its name. In the diet of the Ainos millet plays a part approxim.iting 
to that of rice in Japan ; but with it they partake of meat and fish in larger 
quantities than the Japanese. One edible seaweed, it is said a wrack, is 
mentioned as a delicacy ; also kinds of fungus. They used formerly to ptay their 
tribute to Japan in hides and fish. They also eat with relish a greasy clay, which 
is flavoured with the bulb of a wild lily. 

Women are held in more respect among the Ainos than by the Chinese and 
Japanese. No man may marry before his twenty-first year, and must always 
obtain permission from the chief. Polygamy is said to occur only among the 
chiefs. Any son whom the father chooses is the heir. Life is embellished and 
alleviated by hospitality and politeness ; and finds its culminating point in village- 
carouses on rice-spirit. There seems to have been nothing like a regular constitu- 
tion before the jx;ople became vassals to Japan. A specimen of their marks of 
ownership, resembling writing, is given vol. i. p. 34 (where it is the horizontal, 
not, as there stated, the vertical series). 


§ 21. Till'. PEOJ^LE OF EASTERN ASIA 

Physical natiirt*, montdl nrul iiiDral qualilics -Alleged lioiDogeneiiy of the Chinese race — North ainl S«)iil]i 
ChiiiCMC — !’unti.s,^lakU:is, and lloklos in Kwang-tuiig — The Ja|)anese ; fmer and robuster 1v[»es Aiiu> 
and Malay elements — Ktaeans -People of Further India - Mongol, Indian, anti Malay olcmenis — (The 
so-called "savage.^" of Further India i — Migrati«m from the north, and to the coa.sl. 

Tin: three couiitric.s of Eastern A.sia China, Korea, and Japan — -are, as a rule, on 
ethnographical maps coloured in the same way as the Mongols of Central A.sia. 
Does not history indeed show us induxes of the Central Asian nomads into the 
lowlands of China, haltiipg* only at the sea, and casting their waves as far as Further 
India, Formo.sa, and Japan? Yet it cannot escape a careful observer that it is 
impossible to conceive that a race so skilled in navigation as the Malays, with its 
scats extending as far as I'onnosa, could have subsisted without some expansion 
towards the north. We shall thus have to consider, on grounds of anthro- 
pology and geography, the possibility of a twofold origin for the peoples of this 
district. 

Racial elements other than Mongolic have so far never been pointed out in 
the wide circuit of the Chinese empire ; but also they have hardly been lo(.)kcd 
for. Yet it is hardly permissible to conceive these three or four hundred millions 
of human beings as one quite uniform mass, their slanting eyes, broad faces, 
straight black hair, round heads, and medium stature, excluding all individual 
peculiarities. We shall first have to ask ourselves, How much of the Chinese 
uniformity is ba.sed on similarity of culture and political idea — is, in short, of^an 
intellectual nature? The colour of the skin certainly varies from one zone to 
another. In Northern China the children have rosy cheeks, and even in old 
people tlie face has a pink glow; while in the South the corn -yellow of the 
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Mongol skin verges towards brown. In the south, again, the breed is smaller 
than in the north, where it includes a large number of tall men, giants occurring 
liere* and there. The general manner of the Pc-chili people is sharply contrasted 
by a certain roughness from that of the friendly little pcoi)le of Shan -si. A 
traveller of tall stature, fair and fresh-coloured, in Chinese dress, can pass un- 
discovered much more easily in North than in South China. On the other 
hand, it would be much harder to detect a Siamese or an Annamitc in the south. 
Besides climatic causes, social also should be taken into calculation. China, too, 
has its aristocratic type, with curved nose, narrow eyes, thin lips ; the most refined 
Japanese excels him in a yet longer face 
the lower, labouring classes show flatter, 
more debased features, which in the south 
even recall Malays. Here, however, the 
difference is at most one of culture, with 
il.s reaction on the bodily frame, issuing 
ultimately in the “butcher-like*’ aspect of 
the rcd-fiiccd, hard-bitten Mongol when 
compared with the round - shouldered 
Chinese, weakened by industrial labour 
and opium, or in some circumstances re- 
fined. We have to take ‘note of existing 
divergencies, based perhaps only on his- 
torical and economic causes, but i)ossibly 
also covering i)liysical differences. In the 
single province of Kwang-tung there live 
three stocks, keeping as much as possible 
aloof from one another — the Puntis 
(natives), Hakkas (immigrants), and 
IToklos, whose dialects stand to each 
other as German, Dutch, and Danish. 

The 2 1 ,000,000 of Ihintis take the lead 
in all offices — in trade, industry, husbandry, 
than those of the Hakkas and Hoklos. Their women mostly have mutilated feel, 
while those of the others arc in their natural state. Their fields arc in the fertile 
plain, those of the Hakkas more on hills and mountain slopes. The Hakkas, 
some 4,000,000, arc said to have immigrated among the Puntis, and .so as 
later comers thpy have not a favourable position. Yet they are the stronger, 
the more energetic ; in the colonies they make themselves of more account than 
others, and in Formosa particularly have pushed farthest into the territory of 
the hill-tribes. A great many of the Hakkas wander about the country, and 
hire themselves out as labourers of every kind. Among them the Christian 
missionaries make the most numerous proselytes. The third element in the 
population of Kwang-tung, the 3,000,000 Hoklos, arc immigrants from the 
province of Fu-kian, live mostly on the coast, and occupy themselves in fishing 
aijd farming. They arc the darkest and strongest of the Southern Chinese, 
Nearest to them, according to (dnnesc tradition, stand the Tankas, numbering 
40,000 souls, who live on boats and pile-dwellings in the Canton River. The 
.men arc ferrymen, wharf-labourers, and the like, the women row pleasure-boats. 


and larger eyes. On the other hand, 
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In tlic Chinese colonies the subdivision of this gigantic mass of people is again 
conspicuous, though often only sharp observation can make sure of the points of 
dilTercnce. In Singapore the Chinese of Fu-kian stand highest as the best and 
most respectable merchants. Those from Canton arc ncxit to them in esteem. 
Those from Macao stand far lower ; but what the colony least wants are just 
those who come in the largest masses, the dwellers on tlic coast of Kwang-tung. 
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I.ast of all come the Chinese creoles, half-bred Malays, who speak Malay, and, as 
a rule, Chinese, and learn English quicker than the Chinese of pure blood. 

In general the Japanese arc of lighter colour than other Eastern Asiatics, not 
rarely showing that transparent ju’nk tint which white men assume as their own 
privilege. In the lower classes, especially in the northern part of the Archipelago, 
darker tin^s prevail, often suggesting the Malay, and therewith goes a stouter 
build, with coarser bones, d'hc Japanese, however, sees the ideal of his breed in 
fair skin, dark sleek liair, and slender figure. Wide divergence from this makes 
liim readily suspect foreign admixture. 'I'hiis curly, even w^ivy, hair is look(?d 
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Upon as vulgar, that is as a sign of a strain of Aino blood. But even to a foreign 
observer it will only be at the first glance that the Japanese people will look 
homogeneous. Bordier assumes no less than six strains, to explain the various 
fapancse types, amon^j them Negritoes, and, “above all,’* Malays. For the 
mulatto -like cast of many Japanese faces the following story speaks. Broca 
noticed among his students a little yellow, dark -haired man, very quiet and 
industrious. “Are you not a Japanese?” he asked him. “ No, I am from Brazil, 
but I have often been taken for a Japanese in Paris.” Social influences, too, 
must not be overlooked in a people where classes have long been strictly divided. 
In the upj^cr class the figure is rather fine and slender than stalwart; but the 
slight girlish forms, with inturned knees and stoo[)ing carriage, which in Kuropc 
arc taken as representative of the Japanese race, must not blind us to the fact 
that in the middle and lower classes a jnuscular, even stalwart, build is common, 
made yet more conspicuous by putting on fat. 

The Yetas or Yeloris, like the casteless Pariahs of India and South Arabia, 
excluded from all association with the rest of the people, arc regarded as 
liereditarily unclean. 'Phey slaughter animals, or flay those that have died, which 
makes them unclean ; and until Buddhist influence had prohibited the consump- 
tion of the flesh of domestic animals, they were refused admission to all consecrated 
]>laccs. No one will share quarters or fire with them. They collect in villages of 
their own, wlierc they pass a melancholy despised life in disreputable occupations. 

Skill 1-mcasurcmcnt is thought to have recognised Malayo-J Polynesian elements 
in small narrow Jaixincse skulls. The differences in physiognomy are more 
readily seized. A coarser type with low forehead, flat nose with wide nostrils, 
large-lipi)cd, wide mouth, and ix)wcrful jaw, appears beside a more refined type 
with ovmI face, eyes narrower and more oblique, finer nose, and smaller mouth. 
Phis, in a conventional exaggeration, is found in all the pictures representing 
Japanese ladies of the higher classes, while we meet with the other in pictures 
from lower walks of life, and also in representations of great u arriors. Where the 
finer type comes up in men, it is apt to appear with a girlish cast of feature ; but 
that charming intellectual expression which, coupled with great mobility, so often 
distinguishes the Japanese physiognomy, is also sj^ccial to it. Baelz’s interesting 
observation that Japanese regularly took the photographs of Annamites for those 
of their own countrymen j)oints to relation in another direction. 

In the ethnographic domain, Malay affinities are to be found above all in 
tlic house. Among the Japanese, just as among Mala\^s and Polynesians, the 
tundamental idea is the i)ile-structure, with its framework held together only by 
ties. In the Japtlncsc house, too, the roof is a subject of loving treatment ; it is 
large and hea\y. Latrines, built bridgcwisc over streams, and therefore called 
“ river -houses,” may likewise be noted as a Japanese and Malay peculiarity. 
Kcin found the Hawaiian lovie-lomCy or “ massage,” quite similar to the ainvia of 
the Japanese, only that in the former case it is performed by girls, in the latter 
b}’ old men. The odori dance, which might once be seen at Nagasaki, is 
in its more indecent form in no way behind the Juila-hn/a of the same 
Polynesians. The love of weapons and of luxury, the passion for cockrfighting, 
the* richness of the language in vowels, have also been claimed as legacies from 
the Malays. Finely wrought arrow -heads, especially of obsidian, such as are 
found in Japan, have also been ascribed to Polynesian origin. Also the ancient 
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Japanese bow, like many implements of agriculture and other industries, points 
to the south. 

On these facts is based the assumption of the strong rc[)rcsentation of Malay 
elements in the people of Japan. I'hat sea-faring Malays came to the shores of 
that country is probable, considering their wide distribution from Madagascar to 
Kastcr Island. Here they might exercise influence upon the nature of the total 
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population, while on the opposite continent they were submerged in the races of 
the interior, descending from the west in ever-renewed floods, and rajiidly multiply- 
ing in the fertile lowlands. Nor can it be concealed that reasons connected with 
the geographical situation are in their favour. An ocean -current from the 
I’hilippincs, touching Kiusiu, Sikok, Nippon, Yezo ; the south-west monsoon ; 
lastly, tlie chain of islands, Luzon, the Babuyans, Formosa, Miyako, would have 
facilitated the journey. Involuntary landings on the part of foreign vessels oTteii 
take place along the far-stretching coasts of Japan. In Kiimpfer’s time there was 
in Nagasaki a s[)ecial officer for receiving and looking after shipwricked mariners. 
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The Koreans, again, are among the most varying groups of the Mongol type 
in China and Japan. Even among the very best classes, nay, among the Korean 
envoys, members of the royal family, who not long ago were staying at Tokio, 
the refined Chinese face, with curved nose and slanting eyes, might be seen beside 
the Ilun physiognomy and the Malay features. The Caucasian type, testified to 
by former observers, Baclz at any rate professes not to have seen ; but he confirms 
the assertion, often made by Japanese, that the Loochoo Islanders are strikingly 
IH^e Koreans. Among more than a hundred of them he never saw but one type 
— brownish, or dark yellow colour, long face, thick, long, mostly somewhat convex 
nose, stronger beard than in the Japanese. 

Even yet the judgment of Europeans about the civilized countries of Eastern 
Asia is hardly made up. I^cfore the seventeenth century exaggerated notions 
]:)rcvailcd of the great emi)ire which legend had already advanced with fabulous 
wealth- and a kindly and upright poinilation. The Jesuits, who from the sixteenth 
century were in a position to see deeper, had to believe the best, for the very 
reason that they set great hopes on the conversion of the people to Christianity. 
The population, of all classes, met them with childlike confidence. Xavier ])raisc(l 
the steadfast friendship of the Japanese as one of their chief virtues. Others, 
again, when they reached the most flourishing parts of Siberia, or got beyond 
Canton, saw much in the way of traffic, industry, wealth, and dense population, 
which Europe at that lime could not offer in its most advanced regions. China 
and Jai)an were actually the only civilized countries outside Europe. Those 
merchants, who after the opening of the treaty ports in 1S42 came into contact 
with l^astern Asiatics, found themselves disapi)ointed in China. Much wealth, 
indeed was amassed ; the opium trade, which Lord Elgin called “a lazy business, 
the evil effects of which can hardly be overestimated, equally debasing for 
producer, trader, customs-officer, and purcliaser,” especially brought in enormous 
gains. In production, even in the difticult times of the Taiping rebellion, the 
Chinese were equal to all demands. But that they presumed to compete, and 
that successfully, witli European trade was a thing to revolt the heart of every 
true shopkeeper. The limitation to a few coast-towns, agreeably to the traditional 
self-sufficing policy of this “ world by itself,” which hit Tibetans and Koreans 
no less hard than Europeans, increased the exasperation. Strong disapproval of 
everything Chinese became the fashion. The trading communities of Hongkong 
and Shanghai, characterised acutely enough by Lord l^lgin when he said that from 
the talk of his countrymen he had got the general impression that ‘‘our trade is 
conducted on principles dishonourable towards the Chinese, and demoralising to 
our own people^” had got the policy too much into their liands. Since 1 860, and 
the publications of Meadow, Medhurst, Oliphant, Von Richthofen, Hiibner, more 
thorough observers and more amiable critics of Chinese peculiarities have appeared 
in increasing numbers. Scholars and statesmen have penetrated deeper into the 
life of this remarkable people, until science finds to-day, in the missionaries of all 
Churches, enthusiastic disciples and servants as numerous as those of the Jesuits 
in the scventeentli and eighteenth centuries ; furnished, too, by the progress 
made since then, with equipment of quite another kind. • 

^ The eagerness of the Japanese to throw themselves open to western institutions 
seemed for a long time to influence the opinion of Europeans in favour of this 
more supple, more amenable branch of the Eastern Asiatics. People spoke of ,. 
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the “jnerry, polite, amiable, cheery, chivalrous, nation.” The circumstances of 
the country were in belter order, and more promising than those of China. 
Jiiibner wrote; “At the arrival of the Euroi)eans Japan was a happy, contented 
country. There were no extreme differences of prosperity or security, few 
sanguinary excesses.” Presently came disillusion ; transformation did not come 
about so quickly or so smoothly. The over-hasty development of railways and 
telegraphs — the first was laid in 1858 — caused President Peirce’s gift to the 
Mikado of a small railway-train to be subsequently regretted. The Chinese had 
been found too stiff ; now the Japanese were too pliable. The fluttering haste 
with which Japan pressed forward was blamed and mocked. Trom a medical 
point of view the Japanese constitution was described as incapable of bearing 
this sudden change in all the conditions of life ; the frequency of suicide in Japan 
was even traced to it. Those who judged thus did not know that European 
training, mainly under Dutch instruction, had long been growing tranquilly in 
Japan, and that not only in Nagasaki, but in Veddo, Osaka, Miyako, Euroj)can 
languages and customs had been diligently studied. Japanese statesmen have 
no doubt advanced very rapidly since 1854, but the mass of the population has 
not yet followed them on their westward course, and it maj' be questioned whether 
the capabilities of the countr}’ as they now arc, ami will for the present remain, 
will be sufficient to meet the increasing expenditure for the new* institutions. The 
])roduction (.>f Jaixin has for years shown little increase. Its population is too 
large for a small country with wa’dc districts unfit for cultivation, wliich is the 
main reason for the efforts to get a footing in Korea and Formosa. China’s 
resources arc greater, and less easily exhaustible. It was a bit of (dn’nese 
])iMcticality to introduce customs - duties first of all luiropean innovations, and 
w'itli least consideration. lk\sides, the Clunesc ])f.)ssess the inestimable advantage 
(^f numbers. In Form(;sa, in Mongolia, in the provinces bordering on Further 
Iiulia, half-breeds are introducing the pigtail, tlie ide()giaj)hic writing, opium, 
into nati\e circles, and their exer-flowing stream of immigrants allows of no 
reaction. The contact of this colossus with Europeans coukl only be brought 
about through individuals, and its effects spread slowly b\" an assimilative process 
thnuigh the bod\’ of the nation. C.'hinesc rigidity is thus not wholly voluntary 
or conscious. That they have long felt their su[>eriority to other Asiatics may 
strengthen their belief in the vitaliU^ of their culture, and indisperse them to rapid 
changes. As a trader, howxw er, the Chinaman is neither rigid w’herc adaptability 
is called fi^r, nor immovable in the selection of his jdace of settlement or sphere 
of business. Immobility is a false generalisation from a small Iiide- bound 
aristocracy to the mass of the Chinese nation. Before the era of railways there 
was in Europe no life of traffic exen remotely comjxirablc to that of the interior 
of China. Connected with this is the fact that throughout China trade is to a 
great extent in tlie hands of natives of certain northern provinces ; also the 
predilection of the Chinese for the homeless business of the pedlar. Me makes 
journeys of months across the steep mountains on the frontier of Yunnan to offer 
his silk and metal goods to the inltabitants of Jiurmah and North Siam. He 
w'orks throjigh the Russian Amoor provinces, thinly jjeopled as they arc, until 
the snow stcqxs Ins trade ; then he passes the winter with tea, opium, an^ 
gambling at the farm of some fellow'-countryman. In this distant corner the 
Chinaman is far more active than the Russian. The importance of this pedlar- 
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trade in the colonisation of Mongolia has already been indicated. We need but 
to see how quickly the European settlements in Hongkong and Singapore have 
been filled with an uninvited Chinese population. And this is called a torpid 
! 

As in Japan, so in China, the East Asiatic has made a pleasanter impression 
on observers in all those regions where he has come less into contact with 
foreigners. Von Richthofen, the first European naturalist who visited Szchuan, 
found the people “ the most amiable of Chinese, courteous, friendly, they would 
soon become our devoted friends.” Of those in the equally little-visited Ho- nan, 
he says : a more good-tempered race than that of Ho-nan seems to exist nowhere 
on the earth.” Cooper, who traversed China under great difficulties from Hankow 
to Batang, and penetrated into Yunnan, found that an essential part of the art 
of getting on in the interior of China, with a curious and sometimes obtrusive 
crowd, consists in making a joke at the right jnoment. “On such trifles,” he 
says, “may the life of a traveller in China hang, for this crowd, easily moved to 
laughter, would have been as easily led on to bloodshed.” The frequency of 
theft in the coast-towns cannot be denied ; but we have references to the honest 
inhabitants of the interior, and the proverb, “ In old times if anything dropped on 
the road, no one took it up.” It also speaks for the Chinese character that joviality 
is one of their characteristic peculiarities. A contented grin is almost a standing 
feature of their broad countenances. Beggars seem to be a merry band, and arc 
well treated by the rest of the ])0[)ulation. 

A strain of kind-heartedness runs through the institutions of these races. The 
fact that external forms almost shroud his sentiment causes the Japanese to appear 
unfeeling. The intercourse between iliffcrcnt classes and stations is, especially in 
Japan, based on benevolence. Japan is the land of ])rcsents. h-ven in taverns 
])rescnt and return -jiresent replace in more dignified fashion the usual “ ti]).” 
Even the ]:)oor man is well-mannered in Jai)an, but European influence has been 
a blight on Japanese modesty. In China every large town has public charital:)le 
foundations. It may be that a rich man is sometimes compelled to let a ])ortion 
of his superfluity find its way back to his fellow-citi/cns in the form of public 
beneficence, yet the fashion of this is often admirable. Institutions for dis])ensing 
medicine and providing coflliis for the poor do much good in large towns. Private 
l)Cople, too, erect granaries, and in time of dearth sell rice below the marki?t j^ricc. 
In the cold January of 1893 private Ix^neficencc is said to have si)cnt in the 
central and southern provinces nearly ;^400,000 for wadded clothing, shelter, and 
hot food. Rich men even leav'C by will sums for the improvement of the public 
roads. 

The intelligence of the Chinese has not been esteemed so low as their dis- 
position or their morality. It has its imposing monuments in literature, in 
numerous inventions, in wise institutions of slate. It is not denied that among 
the Chinese one often has to do with wonderfully acute minds endowed with a 
liatience and a capacity for getting to the bottom of things, which in undertakings 
of a practical kind may often replace creative force. What European judges do 
not understand is the stagnation of this culture. They can hardly put yicmselves 
in the position of the Chinese, Jai^ancse, or Korean, who secs in his own culture an 
unsurpassable ideal. And much really has been and is better there than with us. 
Japanese and Chinese have developed a refined luxury quite peculiar in style, 
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wliicli ii\ that traiKiiiil seclusion has far surpassed ours, especially in uniformity 
and harmony. What wisdom is displa)'cd, to take one instance, in the rules of 
the Japanese tea-party, cha no yu,, where amid rclij^ious and scientific conversation 
in artistic surroundings, with prescribed forms and colours, the works of the 
ancients are admired, to the exclusion of politics and gossip. Quite lately we 
read Rippold's remark: “The stj'le in which the people of Japan live is simple 
and natural, and there is no happier peoi)lc on the earth.” What he has, has to 
the Eastern Asiatic long seemed the best ; he has no sense of ideals, and plaVis, 
even golden, for the future. Whence comes this contentment? Some say from 
sobrictj', from tranquillity ; and when to this is added a preponderance in the 
development of the understanding and a deficiency of creative fancy, it is thought 
that the combination, whence at some given point this enigmatic stagnation must 
have resulted, has been rightly recognised, lint we must, however, also try to 
exi)lain how, from this sterile disposition in the ICast Asiatics, their rich culture 
coukl have been dexeloped. d'o create what they possess in art and literature 
alone they needed fancy in abundance ; in their works no one would miss it, 
Ja])ancsc stories, Chinese novels arc as fragrant of fancy as any but the best 
productions of this kind in Western literature. Japanese animal-legends arc 
mon^ copif)Us than the Germanic. Our artists speak with admiration of the 
colonr-fanc)' in Oriental art. Ju'cn their games are more refined and more 
interesting than their luiropcan offshoots. Their thoughtful game of dominoes, 
the “2J7 eyes” based on astrological principles, is arranged like the heavenly 
bodies, and gobang excels our chess.’ 

Is perliaps the intellect of these races less powerful, of less endurance, 
siii)ported by weaker wills? Not at all. Statesmen like Elgin or Grant hold 
that western diplomatists must get into the way of regarding Orientals as their 
equals. According to Syrski the Chinese rustic, viewed from the practical side, can 
see farther into things than the European ; the silkworm-growers in particular seem 
to him far more able than our own to give an account of their mode of procedure. 
The late Laurence Oliphant goes so far as to place them, in knowledge of the 
world and activiU', in the pursuit of agriculture and horticulture, in their aptness 
for all kinds of industry and trade, and lastly, in their exclusive nature, next to 
the Anglo-Saxon breed. In view of these judgments we may also notice the 
high level of popular culture in the three kingdoms of Eastern Asia. All 
observers of the Japanese peasantry admire their delight in popular books and 
la\’s of heroes, in the game of chess, their enjoyment of pictures, of colour, of 
natural beauty. There is in them an intellectual vitality which many people at a 
similar level in Europe do not possess. Chinese and Japane.se read more than 
all other Asiatics, in this ranking with Europeans. Not only learned works like 
the great cncyclop;edia in 105 volumes, or the dictionary in 59, testify to the 
literary requirements of the Japanese. There is a popular literature of many 
volumes, and for women of the better classes a mass of books dealing with 
conjugal behaviour, domestic affairs, and education. Japan is well off for books ; 
though a large number of them arc translations from the Chinese. 

What then is lacking to the Eastern Asiatics sufficient to cause them to stand 
still, where we of the west struggle unrcstingly on? It must lie in the applica- 
tion of their talents. The Chinese have never grasped the meaning of science as 

^ [It might perhaps l>e pointed out that chess, the inferior game, is equally of Oriental origin.] 
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understood in the west from the time of the ancient Greeks. They observe 
nature, they go in quite an admirable way into the smallest details of phenomena, 
but they do not turn the results of this activity to cuccount in correcting false 
conceptions. “ We hfWc a list of inventions without number to admire in the 
Chinese, but we do not owe them one single profound glance into the connection 
and proximate causes of plienomena,” says Pcskel. Dc Rosny is briefer : “ They 
have not got the riglit method.” The Chinese never cease repeating the fables 
of'Their books. Instead of progressing they move in a circle. According to 
their idea, quails in the autumn turn to moles, resuming their garment of feathers 
in the spring. In spring hawks turn into pigeons, recovering their former shape 
about mid-summer. Thus again many small birds become crabs in autumn ; 
pheasants in the winter being changed to “ Venus-shells.” The theme is 
inexhaustible ; for the unlimited capacity of matter for transformation is an 
assumpfion in agreement with their modes of thought. At the same time the whole 
world of phenomena is to them a soap-bubble. Ice, shut up for a thousand years 
in the interior of the earth, turns into rock-crystal ; and in order, with the help 
of red sulphuret of arsenic and tin, to transmute lead, the Father of Metals, into 
silver, only four periods of some 200 years arc required. Indeed one specially 
learned man says : “ That quails turn into moles and grains of rice into young 
carp is a ridiculous supposition. Only the transformation of rats into quails has 
been proved ; this has been mentioned in all newspapers, and 1 have constantly 
observed it myself. There is of course as much a recognised course for trans- 
formations of this kind as for births.” 

Superstitious medicine, one of the deepest -seated disorders of the human 
mind, of which perhaps it will never be quite cured, is among the East Asiatics 
on its ancient level, and gives llie impression of having changed little since the 
(lays of the prince who immediately after the invention of writing, 4000 years 
ago, wrote the classical work on diseases and the jKilsc. The Chinese Materia 
Meitica, uhose compiler is said to have tried seventy poisons on himself in one 
da)', contains 365 remedies, one for everyday in the year : for there are 305 
ways in which the heav^ens can influence earthly existence. What chiefly keeps 
the Chinese back from sound development of the healing science is want of 
anatomical science ; though they are not restrained by any Buddhistic prejudice 
from killing animals and touching dead bodies. The Japanese, who formerly 
used to imitate the Chinese in medicine as blindly as in other things, had 
long before 1853 translations of Dutch and German works on anatomy, 

Ilis national narrowness hinders the ('hinesc in his observation of foreign 
ccnintries. Every geograpliy or history compiled in China is invariably a gco- 
gra])hy or history of China. Yet Chinese descriptions of travel have done much 
more than Indian notices towards the knowledge even of countries lying nearer 
to India. The Japanese have very frequently depicted both with pen and pencil 
all the neighbouring countries, but especially three lands” — Yezo, Korea, and 
the Loochoo Islands (though unluckily not the islands to the eastward where 
the elixir of life is to be found) ; and the number of geographies of luiropean and 
American countries which have appeared in Japan of late years# is large. 
Japanese literature is especially rich in those works beloved by the people, mid- 
way between history and romance. Their descriptions of provinces are thorough 
statements of information about country and people, such as many a country of 
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luiroi)c cannot show ; and their guide-books and tourist maps arc practical. In 
China, since the Jesuits introduced European cartography in the seventeenth 
century, maps of some original value have appeared. 

In the system of weights and measures used by Eas*tcrn Asiatics, we ha\'c 
one of the most remarkable creations of the ])rc-scicntific period of the human 
mind. Measures of length and caj)acity, and weights, arc, as with us, based on 
the same unit ; the decimal system is carried out almost without a flaw. The 
unit is, however, musicaK being the length of a bamboo pipe giving a certain note. 
This length is measured by Si grains of corn laid lengthwise, or lOO of the same 
breadthwise ; whence the two systems, nonal and decimal. The same grain is 
likewise the unit of weight. Japan has adopted it with slight alterations, 180 
making one pound, instead of 160 as in China. The measurement of time 
by means of falling sand or water, or by burning i)astillcs, was early developed, 
while every rag-shop, every wandering pedlar, has a counting machine. 

h'astern Asiatic art gives evidence of profound api)rchcnsion and fine (d>scr- 
\ ation of nature. The artists were always workmen, but there were great masters 
among them. In many works the most wonderful thing is the fidelity to nature. 
In drawings on rice-pajK'r, in Japanese bronzes and wood-carvings, a close obser- 
vation is shown, which often produces a startling effect in the rendering of in- 
stantaneous movement. In fidelity aiul fineness their best work rixals the pro- 
ductions of the lessor arts in past ages among ourseh’cs. Who has not adminal 
the sea-eagle in the South Kensington Museum with upstanding feathers, made 
of iron partly cast, partly wrought, with not a trace of unnatural conventionalism? 
This dates from the sixteenth century. In the same place is a tortoise in pott;er\’; 
it is coming up out of the water, and is represented with the ripple (loating away 
behiiul it, imitated so as almost to deceive the eye. I'he water-lilies, tortoises, 
cranes, frogs, lizards, cm[)loyed by preference in decoration, are alwa\'s rc^prescnled 
in their general appearance with amazing truth to life and clever combination of 
themes. For the h^astern Asiatic it all has a deep symbolic sense ; the tortoise 
denotes long life, the unicorn perfect purity, the stag — which becomes wliite at 
500 years and blue at 1000 — ha|)[)y old age, the Japanese nightingale with the 
plum in tiower, the spring, while the charming pot covered with shells and sea- 
weed, in which the tea is alwa\’s finest, grew at the bottom of the sea. 

In their art, their literature, their horlicullure, the East Asiatics ]')rescrve a 
warm feeling for natural beauty. The universal admiration of the plum- blossom 
in s])ring, of the iris and the peony, of the lotus and chrysanthemum, gives rise 
to a number of poj)ular festivals from February to far into autumn. China, too, 
has a symbolical welcome of the spring. The temples stand in artless grooves 
of ancestral willows or shady trees with shrubs cut into figures and ilowcr-beds 
laiil out in pictures. Western countries have not, whether in joke or earnest, 
turned their flora and fauna to account with so much spirit, fidelity, and delight 
in colour as the people of the Far East, d'he Ja];)ancsc is born with a keen sense 
of bejiuty ; the rustic has more of it than our peasant, and the system of spade- 
husbandry helps to dcvclo[) it. When he can he builds his hut by a brook, and 
puts a bif4 stone or two here and there to make a little cascade, for he loves the 
plash of water. He ties some branches of the young cedars together, and bends 
others with a little board over his waterfall to give it shade. At the flowering 
season he and his family arc in raptures. Indoors the feeling for nature is shown 
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not only in landscapes on the walls and screens, fitted into the structure with an 
appearance of nature. Pots, baskets, and stands for flowers, of bamboo especially, 
arc more ingenious and prettier in Japan than with us. Pendent flowers are 
more common. Any nirious bit of wooden bark or root is made into a receptacle 
for flowers. It is an old Japanese custom to lay flowers on graves. A striking 
cliff on the Yang-tse above Ichang is quite covered with inscriptions, poetical 
effusions on the beauties of nature — stream and sky arc of the same colour, the 
hills gleam, the water is dark, and so forth, hlastern Asia had more feeling for 
nature 1000 years ago than the South of Europe has to-day. 

The superior sense of colour in the E.astcrn Asiatic is recognised more and 
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more. It fails only in the imitation of European coloured engravings with wln'ch 
( hina once flooded the market of h'urthcr India ; but it is alive and full of power 
in the old Japanese colour-prints, which are now' the delight of our amateurs. 
I'licir painting seeks its effects, not in the lines, but in the masses ot colour. 
"1 hey transfer to metals shades of colour known to no other industry in thir 
world. They venture upon coloured rej)rcscntations, in relief, of peacocks which 
the art of the Old World was glad to let alone. Games with colours are popular 
in all circles. In a temple garden or a clear grove a merry i)arty is assembled ; 
a man enters and makes figures on the ground, true to nature, by sprinkling sand. 
The Japanese dress is rich in colour, every strocl'scenc in Japan full ot it, unlike 
what is seen in the sedater, more uniform C-hina and Korea. 

fn the architecture of ICastern Asia again the picturesque clement comes to 
the front in the dislike to straight lines and right angles, in the taste for grotesques 
and the search for beauty, in technical finish, creative fanc\', and tcndcrcj^t feeling 
for nature. Wood is the favourite material ; strong effects arc produced by the 
delight in colour and the flash of metal, by polishing, gilding, casing in porcelain. 
There is .something magnificent in the temples of Japan wdth their heavy tiled 
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roofs, which yet show lines so lightly soaring, with rich beams and massive 
pillars. The Japanese feeling for nature has been active also in shaping the 
Ikiddhist places of worship. They have built temples to the goddess of the sea 
on artificial islands in broad lotus-covered ponds, over wliich lead slight bridges 
in lofty curves. They lay out the ground round the temples on the principles of 
landscape art, mitigating the melancholy contemplation of this transitory life with 
the enjoyment of a present of tranquil loveliness. Temple-gardens arc spots of 
constant refreshment for every one. Temple-grounds, like those for which Nikko 
is famous — “do not speak of splendour till you have seen Nikko” — lies amid 
cedar groves, to which sacred bridges lead. Broad alleys run from one shrine to 
another. Pagodas, chapels, holy wells, oratories, treasuries in stone, wood, metal, 
are scattered about the sacred grove. In China also, in the mountain districts, 
one passes temples surrounded by cypresses and enclosed within white walls with 
])rojccting towers, sharply cut out against the bare rock. Japanese landscape 
painting is connected with religious motives. Fuji-yama, the goal of laborious 
i:)ilgrimagcs, or the “ man and woman ” rocks off the coast of Furami, arc endlessly 
depicted. 

Chinese poetry, especially in its lyric pieces, contains much that is beautiful 
and deeply felt. The “ stories without end '' are not only continued for years, 
with long pauses, but written and read by generations. 

To a European car. Oriental music is a monotonous noise of shrill sounds. 
Its instruments, both wind and string, arc numerous, among them such simple and 
well-known forms as the shell-trumpet, which forms part of the equipment of 
Ikiddhist mendicant monks ; also the gong. We arc reminded of Borneo, of 
some hill-tril)cs of 1^'urther India, of the sacred drums of Oceania, by a curious wind 
instrument of China and Korea, made from a bottle-gourd with bamboo pipes 
inserted, and by the simple. Korean drums of hollowed tree-stems, while the 
Buddhist temple-drum witli pictures of the drumming thunderer recall the Shaman 
drums. 'I'he theory of music has l)een ilcveloped out of all i)roporti()n tt) the 
ju'actice. We find the scale of Pythagoras among tlic Chinese, It had not 
merely a religious but a political significance ; again an echo of Pythagorean 
ideas, hk'cry Japanese dance is the graceful pantomimic rei^rcsentation of some 
transaction, with the whole body, the play of feature, and above all, the fan. 
On the otiicr hand the unnatural, broadly traced, slow movements of the actors, 
who play male parts with exaggerated pathos, female with fluty voices, and the 
shrill music breaking in at every instant, take away all artistic value from the 
Chinese stage, and that of Japan is essentially in agreement with it. 


S 22. THE CHINESE 

Dres.s; ornament; deformed feel r.eonomic activity —Aj^ricultiire ; Jaml-lenurc ; callle-hrceding - Diet ; 
rice; opium -Tfnvn.s and villages Traffic-routes ; ancient prosperity and modern decay; the imperial 
canal; the sy.slem of roads; river .and sea n.avij^ation — Industry: its position and fal ling- off ; wages: 
lal)our^unions -Trade activity and coUmisation. 

Tmk outward appearance of the Chinese is uniform from the south to the north 
of the empire. Ev'cn differences of rank arc not so sharply stamped as else- 
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wlicrc. Loose trousers and blouse, bcjth of iiuli^o-dycd cotton, on occasion an 

. iijjper jacket of thick black material, are the clotlics worn by the mass of the 

j)oi)ulation. It is reckoned that an average man uses two suits in the year, both 

together costing at mevst 10s. Woollen clothing, the materials for which are 

iini)ortcd in increasing ejuantity from Europe, and also now produced in large 

, manufactories within the countr}^ are worn only b\' well-to-do persons. 

lower classes meet the winter cold by 

putting on several cotton garments 

one over anf)thcr, and wadded coats ; 

ill the north, sheepskins arc worn. 

I'tich ])coplc wear the costliest furs 

of Siberia, for which (diina was a 

groat jnarket a hundred years ago. 

In the silk-growing provinces lialf 

the population of a town may be 

seen clad in silk on New Year’s day. 

rhe exhortation uttered by the 

I'hnjxM'or Kang-hi 200 years ago 

in liis Maxims: ‘‘Let husbandry 

and the culture of the mulberry be 

ih}' care, that thou ma\"ast have 

food and raiment enough,” has lost 

some of its significance since the 

increase in the importation of 

foreign tissues. With rich people 

the place of the blue cotton blouse 

is taken by an up})er garment like 

a dressing-gov'n, reaching to the 

ankles and fastened b\’ a girdle, to 

which liang purse, tobacco i)ouch, 

and the like. The long sleeves cover 

the hands, and contain pockets ; 

hcMice exi)ressions like the “ sleeve- 

])a\'mcnt” of Chinese classics, or "a 

sleeve full of snuff.” Chinamen 

wore their hair loose till 1644, 

when the Manchus started the pigtail 

and shaven forehctid as a s\"mbol of 

¥ 

loyalty to the new order in China. .Since that “tailless” has been a term of dis- 
grace, but to undo the i)igtail is a sign of disaffection. Negotiations as to the com- 
pulsory wearing of tlie pigtail by subject races form a chapter in the history of new 
acquisitions. The beard, too, must not be grown until advanced manhood ; hence 
the business of the barbers, who by the way shave without soaj), is very common 
and lucrative in Chitia. Even a workman sacrifices a few c/mn to have his fore- 
head and face shaved .smooth once a week. The Northern Chinese, likii many 
Ccnfral Asian nomjids, wear the pigtail short ; those of the south, on the contrary, 
as long and thick as possible, plaited with horse-hair and wound round with ribbon. 
The women’s hair is dressed with far more variety, with distinct fashions in 
‘ VOL ni 2 ir 
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different provinces. In the south unmarried girls wear a fringe cut straight 
across the forehead. Married women shape it with adhesive materials, so as to 
lie close to the head, and curve out behind like a cup-handlc ; or else wing-like 
appendages stick out over the cars. Pins, beads, but above all, flowers, natural 
iu\d artificial, arc the ornaments of the feminine head. The ordinary Chinese of 



Chinese* woman with contrartrd foot, and chiUI. (I'roitt a pliotograph. ) 


the south almost always leaves his head uncovered ; at most, ‘when the summer 
sun is too scorching, he winds up his pigtail and sticks a fan in it which, as he 
goes along, automatically affords a small degree of coolness. Mandarins never 
appear in public with uncovered head. This is not merely for the luxury of 
wearing in summer fine straw or bamboo hats covered with silk and tassels, in 
winter felt or cloth caps with turned-up brims, embroidered and furred ; they also 
have on their hats the distinctive mark, introduced since the Manchu supremacy, 
of the button. This consists of the following materials, in ascending order : red 
coral, liglit blue glass, lapis lazuli, crystal, white chalcedony, gold (or gilt). iThc 
Chinese maMdarin\s dress has made its way among the officials in Tibet ; and the 
luxurious sable clothing of Chinese privy-councillors may be seen even in Kiang- 
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tunj^. The impression of pomp which it ought to create is, alas, often unex- 
pectedly destroyed by a dirty patcli, and yet more often by the fagged ness of the 
inevitable suite. In North China only old women and children arc unpainted. 
For this purpose the face is whitened, and then oval pink patches arc laid on 
over the entire check. 

The custom of deforming the feet throws a harsh light on the unnatural 
refinement of Chinese over-civilization. Whether the object be the confining of 
wdmen to the house, or the promotion of corpulence, the result is senseless and 
disgusting. From the child’s fifth year her foot is compressed in such a way that 
the four last toes are bent under, and the heels at the same time forced upwards 
and backwards. In the higher classes this torture is continued till the person 
walks as if on stilts, and cannot leave the house unless carried in a chair or on a 
servant-maid’s back. In the lower classes women continue to move with some 
freedom.' The Manchus in the north and the Hakkas in the south have nothing 
of this custom, nor the races of the west, who arc less touched by Chinese culture. 
I'he fact of Chinese heroes being represented as tattooed shows that this custom 
was once common. In the Loochoo Islands the women were, a few decades ago, 
tattooed variously according to districts. 

Bodily cleanliness is not a strong point with the Chinese. Only an appear- 
ance of it is produced by the barber’s art. The F 2 ast Asiatics have no more 
desire for fresh air than some Central Europeans. The atmosphere is not always 
good in the lightly-built houses of Japan. Skin and eye diseases arc of extra- 
ordinary frequency. 

('hinesc scholars and statesmen unanimously praise agriculture as the vital 
sinew of the stale. It speaks yet more clearly for its importance that China 
. finds almost unaided the food for its vast population, and besides that, ])rovides 
tea and silk plentifully and regularly for the markets of the world. From this 
csieein for agriculture, in which a conscious contrasting of it with the surrounding 
noinadism naturally has a share, the erroneous ccaiclusion has been drawn that 
in China a highly-developed cultiwition of the soil is universal. No doubt the 
C liincsc arc more advanced in agriculture than the Indians. But tlinnjghout 
South Cln’na the soil of the hills is poor. On the Min river liills over 3000 feet 
high are cultivated to the top, but in many districts they are occiiia'ed merely with 
scrub. Even in Central Cliina, with its den.se j)opulation, by no means every 
l)atch of ground is tilled. In Kiang-su ami Che-kiang, weed and grass-covered 
s[)()ts may be found in the immediate vicinity of habitation. Graves and chapels 
take up much room. Cultivation is, perhaps, closest in the north, where it 
ascends in the loess districts to the hill-tops, and has driven forest and heath 
far away. Nor does Chinese “high” farming take quite the direction w'hich 
Europeans imagine. Plough and liarrow are less in use in the small husbandry 
of China than hoe and rake. The plough, drawai by a buffalo or ox, makes no 
deep furrow, and the extensive employment of manures is necessary just because 
of the inadequate turning of the earth. Corn is trodden out by animals or 
threshed in the open. The buffalo being the most frequent draught-animal, it 
is ^casy to understand that w^ork progresses slow'ly. In manuring, the? Chinese 
arc masters. In the south, particularly, human excrement is in demand, and 
w^aste of all kinds, dowm to old rocket-charges. 

At this time land-holdings in China arc much sul)dividcd. A property of 
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150 acres oil level i^rouiid is among the largest; and a man who owns 15 acr(\s 
is looked on as a man of means. Near the larger towns a family can live on 2 1 
to 4 acres of land, if the\' own and work it themselves. Subdivision among heirs 
on the demise of an estate is not the sole cause of this pai\:elling ; it is aided hy 
the great [iroductixeness of garden husbaiidr\% and by those cultivations which, 
like tea and silk, pay best on a small scale. Great part of Chinese agriculture 
^ould not be carried on at a profit but for the abundance of labour in its cheapest 
form which the large families afford, d'his makes it possible for half of all the 
arable land in China to be tilled by tenants, and for the most part small tenants. 
The success of the Chinese farmer resides in his thrift, his industry, and the family 
connection between the greater part ot liis cajiital. 

Rice is the chief crop of China. 'The fertility of the south and centre, with 
tw o cro[)s a )'ear on the as crage, is so great that this grain forms the Chinaman s 
most important vegetable food. Yet so great is the consum])tion that it becomes 
iieccssar\' to import rice from Formosa, Manilla, and Further India, even from 
North America. On tlu‘ loess soil of the north, and in the rich prairie-lands of 
IVTanchuria, wheat, millet, and buckwheat appear to thrive, as well as rice in the 
\'ang-tse knvlands. That mai/e and potatoes are distributed throughout the 
empire, anti in the more mountainous parts even form important articles of diet, 
shows that the Chinese farmer is not rigidly exclusive tow'ards good things from 
abrtiad. 'J'he culture of the poppy for the sake of o]:)ium is less laudable ; it is 
found in every province, and in some plays a sadl\’ important part. Sw'eet 
])otatoes and other roots, also green vegetables of all kinds, espcciall}' ])nlse. are 
very common. 

Fish being vci*)' i)lenlirul in the irrigation-ditches of the rice-fields the 
(}uantit\’ being increased hy the artificiall\'-rearcd stock w'hich is turned into tiu* 
Hooded fields after harvest — the same piece of gr(.)imd in summer x’ields rice, in 
winter, fish. Nowhere else does fish |)lay so great a ])art in the food of the 
])t‘{)ple as in China, and thus st'a and rivers arc here fished w'ith the greatest 
Vririetx' of aj)pliances. \Vc maj' recall the extensive use of cormorants for this 
]nirj}()se. On the b(.)W's of canal-boats arc contriwinces for hanging nets \'crticall\’, 
so that the contents can 1 )C easil\’ hoisted on deck. The rocAs and .seeds of main* 
])lants, grown in standing- or riiiming-watcr, arc partaken of in ].)lent\'. The 
bamboo, useful in many w ays, the .shouts of wdiich arc also eaten, special!}' enables 
full use to be made of the soil. 

The Chinc.se have ahvays had a great talent for domesticating animal.s. It is 
l)robable that they reared the house-cat independent Iv' of the l^gyptians, just as 
the}' ha\ c trained w'cascls to catch mice. The only animal which they now' breed 
in any quantity is the frugal and fertile 2>ig'- It is of an excellent breed, and its 
bacfiii and ham are articles of trade throughout East and South Asia. Buffaloes 
and oxen arc used as beasts of burden, and to work the w^hccls of the draw-wells ; 
the former also to tread the sw^arnpy soil of the ricc-ficld.s. In the north, sheep 
are bred on the arid hills of Pe-chi-li and Shaii-si, and wool is a staple of imj^orta- 
tion from Mongolia. Fowls of all kinds are reared in institutions for breeding 
and faitcViing. In the silk-grow'ing di.stricts not only fields and gardens, but cyen 
the embankments betw'ecn the rice-ficlds, arc planted with mulberries, the leaves 
of which are sold to feed the worms. In the tea district of Ning-po, millet and 
mai/.c cover the slopes and shade the tea-shrubs, which are also planted in 
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scattered tufts on the embankments of rice-fields and in mulberry-plantations. 
I'he tea and silk-growini? provinces are among the most thickly j)copled. 

The great variety in the crops which the Chinese countryman sets himself to 
cultivate, above all renders it jjossiblc to use tlic soil to the utmost. More than 
a dozen oil-yielding plants, the bamboo, vegetable-wax, the lacquer-tree, ailantlius 
and oak for the silkworms tliat feed on 

those trees, may be mentioned among ^ 

thejn. Szchuan, with its fruit and fig-trees, . ^ 

is one of the most beautiful, gartlen-like ^ V/ 

provinces of China. Vegetables, too, enjoy m ■ 

a zealous cultivation, green vegetables ' | 

l)cing rarely absent from the meal of the - * 8 

jKiorcst day-labourer. Land fetches a high ^ W' n . / 

price ; even in East Mongolia, a country m i 1 ; h| 

only just cleared for cultivati(ui, it is by ^ ^ R ’’ ^ 

no means very low, some 48s. an acre. || v* , 

Rent generally comes to lo per cent of % | Jl; f 

the selling lu'ice. The prices of fiirm h ■ = ' ' | ' jfX ^‘1 'P" 

produce, owing to the slowness of trans- { !^ ^ 

]K)rt, are subject to great variation. 'J'he ' 'o il! 

(iovernment rice-granaries, .intended to eke ■ ^ ^ \ mlfl’ 

uul the scarcity in lean }'ears, apart from ^ I 

ilie cheating to which they, loo, are liable, ' ^ I . g; / % I 

are not ai)proxima.l.ely c(|ual lo the re- vl/, ' i* \ 1 

quirements. According to Simon, llie ' || ■ 

price of rice fluctuates as much as 300 ' |||^ [| ^ 

(’(.»nditions of climate and soil assign to . 

artificial irrigation an important part in 

Chinese tillage. 'Che sunny^ south, and the 4V \ 

north with its permeable soil of loess, arc ■' ~ 41 V v. ' 

alike threatened with years of famine fl v 0 / '■' M 

through drought. The wasting of forests ’ y ' 
sliows that in forest economy^ China is 

anjgliing but a civilized state. Only’ in " • " , i - 

the south and west arc good forests still 

kept up. Japan looks far more carefully A ( i.ino.. hnhi.i.- bui.hi.Yn 
after its forests, i*ichcr and more varied as 

they are. Tlic material most in use is )amboo. Owing to its lightness, 
su])plencss, and great strength, it can be used for pede and masts cpiite as well 
as in its finer kinds for artistic work. The chief fuel is charcoal, burnt in 
earthenware vessels like the Italian sctildini. China possesses the Largest 
coal-fields on the earth, but makes little use of ihctn. 

The Chinaman was long imagined by the ICuropean world as a person living 
only’’ on rice, and able, nevertheless, to work hard and continuously’. ^Now we 
kn«w that his is no case of a purely' rice-diet. On the whole, the Chinese 
labourer lives but little less well than his European colleague. In China itself, 
an exclusive diet of rice is regarded as incompatible with hard work, apart from 
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the fact that all over the west rice is dear, and has to be replaced by potatoes, 
cabbaj^c, or duinplin^s. At ordinary prices a workman getting 4d. or 5d. a day 
can buy 3 lbs. of rice, i lb. of vegetables, and as much of fish, and have ^d. to 2 d. 
left for tea, salt, tobacco, lodging, and clothing. The Chviese is very clever at 
dressing his food ; out of simple materials he can concoct quite a luxurious 
breakfast or dinner. “ Pca-chccse,” a kind of extract of j;ca-flour, made by 
separating the cascinc in the form of gelatine with a solution of gyi)sum, is the 
model of a chtNip and nutritious food. Vegetable preserves are numerous. The 
Eastern Asiatics do not cat like other Orientals out of a common dish with their 
fingers, but each from his own lacquer saucer with “chopsticks’* of wood, bone, 
or ivory held between the fingers of the right hand. 

Tea is the national luxury, and is taken by all classes in every variety. 
Opium has, in the last two generations, become a necessary of life to the Chinese 
people ; but, instead of strengthening, it cats the life out. It is calculated that 
fifteen millions, of which three-fourths leave the country, arc spent yearly on opium 
in China. Poor peo})lc smoke over again opium that has been smoked, but many 
sacrifice the whole balance of their wages to get the into.xication. From the far 
west and north we arc beginning to hear complaints of this vice, which grows 
more and more general. The ICnglish, who arc responsible for the enormous 
imi)orlali()n, try, under a hypocritical j)rctcnce of science, to attribute a racial 
character to the practice. In 1876 Sir George Cam))bell j)rop()unded the 
ridiculous thesis that the Moiigolian or "J'uranian races showed the most decidecl 
partiality for opium, while the Aryan Indian despised it almost entirely. Many 
persons have gone to Mongolia solely in order to grow poppies and smoke opiuni 
at their ease. The chief virtues of the Chinese — ])aticnce, frugality, industrj', the 
bases of Ins economic prosperity — are undermined by opium, the effects of which 
on the constitution arc far more ruinous than those of spirits. In spite of China s 
advance in the last decades, the fear that the ojiium-habit among the ]:>eople will 
crip])le the forces necessary to a new development of culture, makes it difficult to 
look to the future of the empire with confidence. This vice is in no small measure 
resjjonsible for the impoverishment and confusion wdiich strike the observer of 
to-day as forcibly as did prosi)crity and order those of lOO years ago. Richthofen 
thinks that the ever-increasing use of oi)ium wall even set a check upon the 
increase of population. Drinks distilled from millet or mai/c, before the intro- 
duction of opium the only intoxicants, arc used with “exemplary moderation.”^ 

China is the land of large cities and numerous villages, the land of crowded 
living. Less from lack of ground than from a natural tendency to\vards packing, 
a part of the population even invades the water and lives in boats. Thousands 
lodge in caves in the loess. The Chinaman is first and foremost a dweller in 
villages ; and if the towns arc numerous and populous, they are so owing to the 
prosperity of trade in China, and as the residences of officials. 

The villages in China are in general more populous than those of Europe, 
some numbering 8000 inhabitants or more. The narrow streets, winding between 
mud walls, arc very lively ; .shops of all kinds arc frcciuent, also tea-houses and 
cooksho[^^. Regular markets are frequently licld. In Colonel Unterberger’s 
sketches from North China we read ; “ On approaching the walls one hears ^hc 

^ ['I’his paragra])]i has been left as in the origin.'il, but it will of course be remembered that the best 
authorities are by no means agreed as to the ijenerally mischie\’OUs cftccts of opium in China.] 
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noise peculiar to a large town, which presently resolves itself into the talking and 
shouting of the mass of humanity swaying to and fro with the animals in the 
streets. Streets lead to the interior of the town, so narrow tliat two carts can with 
difficulty pass each other ; along them, close to the houses filled to bursting with 
goods for sale, run raised causeways for foot-passengers. The lacquered surface 
of the projecting woodwork of the houses, the heavy and richly-decorated cornices, 
the friezes painted in many colours with gilt wood-carvings, the variety of signs 
of most extraordinary shapes, tiled roofs bulging in the way peculiar to Chinese 
architecture, ornamented at the corners with every kind of figure, including dragons, 
all this together gives a most fantastic ai)pcarancc to a trading-street of this kind.’’ 
At the entrance of the villages stand gates of honour, recording the virtues of 


1 



hinc.se articlfs of use nnd luxury, i. Rnmboo drinkin^-cup ; 2, hlnck kicquer cup, ininid with niothcr-of- pear 
3. porcelain disli willi raised ii^ures ; 4 , box of coeo-mil ; 5, lacquer plate; 6, l)roii/e censer; 7, aMli<ii 
tea-caddy, with carving in steatite; 8, lacquer cup ; 9, wooden cup lined with zinc; 10, n, porcelain cu) 
in metal .stands; 12, coco-nut teapot, metal fillings; 13, lacquer tray; rq, rhinoceros-horn cuj) ; j 
knife and chopslick.s of ivory and steel, witfi gold-cmbroidenrd sheath. (.Munich Museum.) 

distinguished inhabitants. The towns arc, as a rule, square in plan, and walled. 
In the older oncs^ the streets arc full of bends and corners beyond concci:)tion. 
Where there arc canals the roads arc mostly no wider than footpaths, but paved ; 
vcliiclcs and beasts of burden arc almost unknown. In hilly dislrict.s, on the 
other hand, we find both. This difference has also an effect on the towns, which 
in the south and centre have streets from 5 to 1 3 feet wide, while in the north 
they arc wide enough for vehicles. The absence of external windows is made 
up for by courtyards within. Only inside do we find comfort, opulence, the 
lovely colours and fanciful forms of Chinese art. Outside blaze the tall boards 
ituUcating the calling of the inmate, staring in colour, gilt or silvered, i 2 feet high 
by I or 2 broad, hung on either side of the doorway, a forest of colour and 
hieroglyphics. Beside them hangs inconspicuous the symbol of the open eye of 
authority, the plate inscribed with the names of all the persons living in the 
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house. On ihc door of the dwelling-house are painted a tree of fortune, and a 
scroll with a moral adage. At the street-corners shine the names, mostly high- 
flown, of the streets. As a rule they contain something about prosperity, love, 
heaven, cleanliness, or the like. After the destruction of numerous towns in the 
south and centre of the cmi)ire by the Taiping rebellion, new towns arose from 
their ashes and ruins, which grew up with more freedom from the traditional plan ; « 
as, for examjfle, Xan-chung, one of the most famous provincial capitals, and after 
Ching-too one of the finest and most regular, with wide, clean streets. I'afms 
and hamlets are met with in any number only in tlie south and west. From 
Hoonan, Von Riclithofen writes: “This is the first province in which I have seen 
any considerable number of cliarming country-seats belonging to rich people wlio 
have retired from business. They invest their money in land, which they then 
let. The landlord’s house, a handsome building, rises isolated, and in some 
conspicuous spot, usually on the slope of a hill, with trees round it.” Inns, 
marked by large tassels over the door, arc common, standing isolated on 
the road. 

l^vcn abroad the Chinese have the tendency to crowd their dwellings ; “ China- 
town,” ill San J'raiicisco, contains 15,00^0 in a space where formerly not a tenth 
of that number of Americans could find room. Their habit of living in low stuffy 
n)oms, with a little table and benches, and a dirty close stove, seems to have its 
origin in a cold zone, just as the light airy style of Jai)ancsc building belongs to 
a warmer climate. Among both Chinese and Jai)aiK.‘se arc found neck-rests or 
neck-stc.>ols, sometimes consisting simply of a hit of bamboo with supports, some- 
times more artistically worked, furnished with drawers inlaid in colours. 'Jdie 
patriarchal strain, which runs through Chinese life far more j)owcrfully in the less 
corrui)t conditions of the country than in the towns, has kept u[) the practice of, 
the nearest relations li\ ing together in one and the same house. From great- 
grandfather to great-grandson, five generations often dwell under cme roof. This 
inoile of life, which often by the remembrance of a common descent inspires whole 
communes, or even groui^s of coinnuines, with a strong tribal feeling, is an essential 
clement in the prosperity of the population. The Chinaman carries this sentiment 
abroad with him, depending much less on locality, and supporting his relations 
from far awa}\ The rapidity with which the population of South China, after 
the storm of rebel raids, rebuilt their homes on the devastated land or refounded 
them on fresh sites, was the wonder of all Euro))eans. 

In the matter of communications China formerly stood higher; its decline is 
cs[)ccially shown in the state of the canals, once its vital arteries. The great 
canal-system of North China has in recent decades fallen into decay. Ritter 
called it the most magnificent canal -system of the Old World, linking the south 
and centre with the north of the empire in independence of the chances of sea 
and river-navigation. The Im])crial Canal is “ very different from all those of 
Fiirope. Its direction is adapted to the lie of the land, it often winds, it is of 
var}a'ng breadth, now 200 feet, now 1 000. Sometimes it goes through a deep 
cutting in the hills, sometimes enclosed in hewn granite, it crosses lakes and 
morasses 4of enormous extent on embankments 20 feet high.” Since a breach 
in the embankment of the Hoang-ho drew off the whole river towards the .sea, 
the proud Imperial Canal to the north of the new arm of the river has only been 
an unimportant tributary of that wild stream. The trade of Ticn-tsin to the great 
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cities of the south and centre has already in a great measure taken the sea-route. 
When the dry reach between Lin-tsing and Tieii-tsin fills in Jqne, it is covered as 
of old with junks from the south which have waited for the rise of the water. 
The salt traffic is s^ill important on the Imperial Canal. Other canals have 
suffered hardly less under the bad government of the last few decades. A few 
pools here and there and some ruined bridges are often all that tells of former 
splendour. Corn is grown to-day in dry canal beds. Only the canal-systems of 
the centre, the real “Howcr" of that section, which owing to their importance for 
irrigation and for the transport of crops attain almost a kind of personal interest 
for ever}' peasant, seem still to be in the good <jld state. Here the meshes of 
the network of canals are often hardly 5 furlongs wide, while many farmers take 
private canals to their lunises, and use barges for hay-waggons. 

Serious attempts to iinj)rovc the communications arc rare. The streets of 
rckin • have turned to watercourses, and the gutters have been stripped of the 
marble slabs which once covered them. Williamson speaks of his delight at the 
single man whom he saw mending a road Ix?yond the Great Wall ; he had 
uandered far and \\k\c in Clu'na without seeing anytliing like it. ]Many roads 
were once paved with stone ilags, but the pavement has gone to ruin, and the 
Imperial Road is now an uneven track 12 to 20 yards wide, cut up b\^ a number 
of ruts, and worn down l.)y the traffic of centuries to a level often below that of 
the adjacent land. ^lany bridges, some of them once magnificent structures, are 
now impassable ; and the traveller must either make a circuit or be ferried acros.s 
under their arches. It seems to be of no great use for individuals to make offer- 
ings in the good old fashion to their fcllow-citi/.ens by building roads and bridges, 
or fc.)!' judges to set those guilty of small misdemeanours to mend a bit of road at 
their own cost. In the centre and south, the region of canals, roads play a far 
li.vss imi^ortant j)art than in llie north. Paved footi)aths run alongside \hc canals. 
Only in the tea-districts are roads frequent from one river to another. Sometimes 
these present an animated scene, when porters arc carrying tea, the finer sorts 
with great care on poles with double supports, so that the chest, even when set 
down, may not touch tlie ground, tlic commoner kinds on the usual transverse 
pole. One meets endless caravans of these men. 

The guard-houses and watch-towers which stood at regular distances along 
the imperial roads arc in ruins. The lelegrai)Ii stations, whence in old times 
signals were given with the smoke of wolves’ dung, lie waste. Willi.amson says 
that he was unable to use a ferry ova.T the Liao-hu in IManchuria, because a 
mandarin’s luggage had fallen off the boat, and the ferry was not running till the 
action he had brought was decided. 

The river navigation provides occupation in towing alone for thousands of 
people. The boats on the Upper Yang-tsc, of i 20 tons burden, says Mr. Cooper, 
require from forty to sixty men to navigate them in ascending from Ichang. 
I'his town, situated where the irujimtains meet the plain, owes its large jxjpulation 
to its boatmen. So -called “ watermen,” excellent swimmers and divers, under- 
take the duty of clearing the tow-rope from rocks, etc. These people pass their 
whole life on board, the boat containing their family, their house, and jheir goods, 
ifnd manage their craft so skilfully that the clumsy junks get past the rapids, 
rhe limber-rafts from Hoonan, which fill tlic Yang-tsc in January, arc still more 
like great floating villages. On them may be seen pigs, dogs, fowls, often twent>; 
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luits and numbers of women and children. They are said to take six montlis to 
reach Hankow, not quite 620 miles. There they are broken up again and go to 
Ching-kiang and other ports. 

The extension of the Chinese canal-system, due in the fin>t instance to political 
causes, has, perhaps intentionally, drawn the sea-traffic between south and north 
almost entirely to the river-ways and canals, and has certainly contributed in a 
great degree to the decline of sea-navigation even among the people on the coast. 
In any ease, directly after the opening of the treaty-ports, the coast-trade becamb 
one of the most profitable industries for luiropeans ; and the navigation of the 
Chinese seas is still a good business for luiropcan shippers. The Chinese show 
great cleverness in building vessels for river and canal-navigation, while in respect 
to sea-going craft they arc less advanced. Their junks are still clumsy, awkward 
to handle, high and square-built at both ends. The sails are of matting, and the 
mainsail is, like the rudder, of disproportionate size. They are acquainted with 
the compass ; but otherwise do not make nautical observations. Thus little more 
than coast-navigation is possible ; and the pilot’s duty is either to set his course 
by the high ground near to the shore or to make for a fixed point in a straight 
line l)y com])ass. During the whole voyage the skipper is observing the shores 
and the hills, sitting on the landward side of the vessel. lie watches at night, 
and perhaps goes to sleej) ujiright in the daytime. Next to him is the boatswain, 
who looks after the sailing, then come perhaps some partners in trade, a steward, 
and lastly a priest, who burns incense and gold and silv'cr paper cv'cry morning 
before the images. Some sailors are expert seamen, tlie others, who do the 
comnif)!! work, are often not even trained mariners, but beggars, fugitives, and the- 
like, all however yelling and giving orders. Mutineers arc anything but rare in 
this motley crowd, while in danger they easily lose their courage and their wits. 
In sjjite of the typhoons of the China seas, to a single one of which 20,000 persons 
will sometimes fall victims on sea or rivers, no effort is made to organise the 
navigation any better, (.'hi nose junks make the voyage from Amoy to Singapore 
in eighteen or twenty days, but occasionally take sixty. It is an extraordinary 
thing tliat the Cin’ncsc lleet has remained stationary since the days of Marco Polo. 
Almost half the 14,500 (Jhinese vessels which entered and left Chinese ports in 
1892 were junks, with the small average measurement of 41 tons. Immense 
imi)ortance is attached to externals ; the name of a vessel is a most weighty 
matter, masts and rudder bear texts of good omen. Two eyes in the bow, re- 
minding us of those in the funeral bark of Osiris, are necessary ; also the images 
of the g(jddess of navigation. The river-boats of the Chinese are very comfortably 
furnished. The junk is adorned externally with pretty carved wood, and in the 
luxuriously-fitted cabins may be seen women, painted and smart, occupied with 
their chiltlren or going to and fro smoking. In the evening, on a river like 
the Yang-tsc or Si-kiang, lights and fireworks sparkle and dazzle all about the 
stream, and song or lute sounds from a junk having rooms for opium-smokers, 
with artists in hair, actresses, and luxuries of every kind. 

The Chinese of the north makes long journeys, mostly in waggons drawn by 
a string of mules; covering 25 to 40 miles in a day. The waggon has two 
wheels, the axles of wood. There arc no springs ; the scat may be carved, witA 
cotton cloth stretched over it. In this conveyance any other attitude than that 
of the Chinese, with the feet crossed under one, is highly uncomfortable, Barrows 
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with one high wheel and a seat on cither side, in each of which a traveller sits, 
arc in use especially in mountain districts. A roof serves as . protection against 
sun and rain. As a rule they are propelled by two persons, one drawing, the 
other pushing. Thcii;work is lightened in windy weather by a sail. In the south, 
especially in Shanghai, the two-wheeled Japanese jinrickshaw is coming in more 
and more. In winter the canals when covered with ice arc utilised by topais, 
large low sledges, A guide stands at the back and pushes them along at a good 
pace with an iron-shod pole. Drivers throughout the north and far into the 
south arc naturalised Mongols, who manage horses and mules better than the 
Chinese. 

In spite of all the advantages enjoyed by European trades, by far the greater 
l^art of the consumption of the enormous population of China is still supplied by 
native productions, lint how long will the Chinese workman, with all his sobriety, 
dexterity, and endurance, be in a position to compete with the manufactories now 
multiplying in the country itself? In Chinese industrial activity, just as in Chinese 
agriculture, the imi)ulsc to do things on a large scale is lacking. The Chinese 
have few machines to economise human forces. 'Their acuteness and inventiveness 
liave been almost cxclusiv’cly occupied with small improv’cmcnts in the handles of 
tools, in crossing, and such-like things. This may partly be explained by the 
fact that tlieir ([ualities of character and their usages make it easy for them to 
realise their powers of woi'k at a cheap rate, and that time is for them as good as 
valueless. Probably also paternal regard for the weal of the people would, as 
formerly in luirope, have been opposed to the introduction of large machines. If 
in China industry pretty much expends itself on handicrafts, at the same lime the 
great advantage has been preserved of a permanent living j)racticc of art, and 
therewith a flourishing condition of art-industry able to have a stijnulating action 
CYCAi on Eurc^pc. 

The process of mining for metals is far less advanced than that of working 
them. The ])rogrcss of (diina in this field bears no kind of relation to the anti- 
quity of its culture. German mining in the llarz Mountains or elsewhere, when 
it first comes into the light of history, must have stood much higlicr than that 
of China to-day. In the production of metals also manual work everywhere 
predominates. The iron, however, is excellent, and at equal prices is j)refcrred 
in the country to that of luiropc. Where the Chinese appear as managers of 
mines on foreign soil, as in Banca, Malacca, Borneo, there too the business is 
carried out on a small scale. In California they have successfully worked over 
again with their hands stuff whicli Californian miners had thrown aside as not 
paying enough *for their machinery, A country where original production does 
not go v'cry deep in any branch, must in spite of the antiquity of its culture and 
the numbers of its population be regarded as anything but j^layed out ; must 
indeed be almost virgin soil for industry. Salt is obtained on a large scale on the 
cast coast of Kiang-su, under the supervision of a mandarin of high rank. 

In the East Asiatic countries there is no labouring class in the European 
sense. The family, strong in its patriarchal bond, supplemented by adoption, 
protected by law and custom, forms a labour-organism, tending to the s^ippression 
of hired labour, all the more that business on a large scale is rare in any depart- 
ment. In Japan we know how closely servants are linked with the families they 
serve, and how joys and sorrows arc shared by both, Euroi)eans have found in • 
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the j.H)sition of those servants a repetition of the ideal patriarchal relation, for the 
most part siirvivinj^ ainon^ us only in tradition. In the case of China we may 
recall the law that female domestic slaves are to be married, and may not be wholly 
separated frenn their families .against their will. It is jjencrally agreed that 
labourers’ wages are vxTy tow in China. Female labour is on the average paid 
at only half the rate of male ; and in respect of cotton and tea they do pretty 
much half the total work. 

Throughout Itastern Asia the universal employment of manual labour has 
favoured the artistic execution of industrial products. Artistic industry in the 
widest sense has never been so widespread in Europe as here, as the inirnilable 
porcelain and lacquer show ; and here it loves to work upon rare and different 
materials. The finest tortoiseshell used in China is imported chiclly from Celebes. 
A high price is paid for certain uncommon shades of colour, and methods are 
known of bending, joining, painting, and gilding it in a way that can be done 
nowhere in Europe. Another very popular material is nephrite or jade, found 
/;/ si/fi on the north and south slojx's of the Kuen-Lun, and in the Pamir on the 
Kaskein-Darya, a southern tributary of the Yarkand-Darya. It was found for 
the first time in 1891 between Lake Koko-Xor and Xan-shan. In Soochow 
there arc large workshops for working it. This hard stone, like carnclian and 
amethyst, is wrought with marvellous patience into miniature carvings. Statuettes 
carved from the brilliantly white material of which the vahe of the tridacna 
shell is composed, are highly valued in our museums, and sometimes calkal 
chalcedony. Ivory and rhinoceros horn are much used. The cloisonne c-W^wxqX of 
Eastern Asia remains hitherto unrivalled in luirope. Objects centuries old look 
perfectly ncu'. Canton was formerly regarded as the chief place where these 
things were produced ; but it is now known that better work is turned out l)\' 
small places in Hainan ; lloi-hau alone possesses twenty silversmiths. In Amoy 
hundreds of carvers arc working at minute carving on fruit-stones and such like. 

Chinese industries do not stand to-day at their old level. There is no one 
as formerly to stimulate inventors and artists. Rec|uiremcnts increase witlunit a 
corresponding accession of wealth, and the surplus which is the fertiliser of the 
arts is lacking. There is besides ]Curopc«an competition, bringing with it the 
“cheap and nasty,” and breaking up the once unanimous taste. ICvcn in the 
important cotton industry of .Shan-lung the cotton is s])un and woven mostly by 
the families of the j)easantry, and few devote their uLole time to the business. 
They weave in winter and bring their gotxls to market in summer. The 
haiglish cotton goods can be offered everywhere at a lower price than the native 
article, unless where the plantations are so near that the differdnee in price is 
made up by the cheapness with which the goods can be brought to market, or 
])erhai)s by the .seller’s own labour in planting. Even the porcelain manufacture 
no longer produces work of such excellence as under Kien-lung so late as 1700. 
In silk-weaving, as in cotton, domestic industry predominates, or a master works 
with a few apprentices. Unluckily, it is just this most important silk industry on 
which the Government, whenever the treasury is in low water, imposes an arbitrary 
tax by raising the transit dues on raw silk. Besides this, an incalculable amount 
can be squeezed out of a man wlio has grown wealthy by solid work on a lar^ 
scale ; so that the larger his profits tlic more sedulously must tliey be concealed. 

In Eastern Asia, as elsewhere, industries tend to concentrate themselves in 
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particular spots or within limited areas. This is natural in the ease of the nictal, 
tjlass, and porcelain works, or the w'oollcn and felt industry at present confined to 
tlic frontier districts towvirtls Mongolia and Tibet ; for they deal with raw^ materials 
of limited diffusion. The large basket-w'eaving business in the province of Shan- 
tung exports great quantities to North America ; w'hilc probably lialf China is 
supidied w’ith glue from Si-hiang on the ITpper Hane River. The glass manu- 
facture of Shan-tung sends its productions all over China. When there were 
more Chinese in Manilla, before the da)\s of persecution and oppression, their 
clieap shoes were an article of export to Mexico. 

The capacity for trade is remarkable, arising doubtless from the nourishing 
condition of the interior traffic. Some provinces give birth to a breed of born 
traders, closely connected hy tics of country and relationship, by similarity of 
disposition and aim, wlio stick together and prosper. In Manchuria the traders 
from Shen-si and .Shan-si arc distinguished, pedlars and bankers alike, above other 
Chinese for the facility with which they acquire foreign languages. Sian-tan, in 
the province of Iloonan, is the chief place in Cl\ina for financial business, wliich 
again is mostly in the hands of the Shan si people. The opium trade is mostly 
carried on by ('antonese, also the tea trade, though Canton is no longer the tea 
market of Cliina. Some banking-houses in Tai-ku-hien have branches distributed 
all over the empire. So in Hankow^, the great emporium of the Yang-tse-kiang. 
we find the tobacco trade* in the hands of people come from Fuh-kicn, and the 
trade in carved goods run by ]Hr)ple from Cheh-kiang. d'o the readiness wath 
^\hich those traders, who nuxstly have no family or land, move about, is ascribed 
some part of their success in competing w'ith Europeans. It is no trouble to a 
(1iine.se to turn from any other branch of human activity to trade; for the trading 
s])irit is in their blood. Travellers are astonished at the host of small retail shopr, 
wliicli ornament every wretched resort in China. A great number of regularly 
recurring markets ensure that there shall be no stopqoage in trade. Many towns 
indeed preserve the appearance of vast markets, an<l in all thc.se are streets C(jn 
laining nothing but .sliops. The pedlars are a large and inllueiitial communitj'. 
In all countries the Chinaman show s the same tendency. The w ild Batlak collects 
camphor, Dyaks and ^Vlfurs dig for gold and diamonds, the .Sooloo dives for 
pearls, tlie Malay searclies his rocky coasts for edible swallows’ nests, gathers 
nutmegs and cloves, fishes for and the Bugis — a trader and seaman 

carries thc.se goods from port to i)ort, the Sumatran grows pepper fin* half the 
world, the Javanese makes elegant articles ; but to all this business activity tiie 
Chinaman, by his great intelligence, his large requirements, and l\is caj^ital, gives 
impulse and *‘go.” In how- many parts of I^ast, Sr>ulh, and Central Asia is the 
Chine.se trader the pioneer of culture, and at the .same time the active pronuAcr 
of the common interests of his countr\'meii ? Their great number in Siam imi)arts 
to life a biLstle quite alien to the apathetic Siamc.se, “ 11ic\" liad,’' says Bastian, 

“ the further advantage that many an article of luxury could be got in their .shops 
^wliich tlic native dealer never thought of.” In a report of the gx>vernor of C'oehin- 
China tow^ards the end of the ^sixties w e read : “ The Chinese have been and are 
of great use to us ; they are temperate, i^werful, intelligent, and hard-wafrking.” 

* In the course of history much has growai up w hich fosters the tendency to 
trade. Children's games begin with coitis, numbers, figures ; and their ])re- 
mature knowledge of shopkeeping is w'onderful. 'Fhe magnificent, refined 
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rogueries of Chinese traders arc a daily matter of conversation in every street. 
'I'he density of the population promotes the contact of individuals, and makes 
necessary thousands of by-businesses, to which a small trade most easily adapts 
itself. Further, the very small subdivision of the coina.ije, as well as the hi^h rate 
of interest, encouraujes minute trading. “Thanks to the ‘cash,’ trade in China 
deals with the infinitely small.” There is pai)cr-moncy in China, but otherwise 
no currency save the small coinage of cast bronze. The silver ingots which 
circulate as “ taels ” arc weighed and marked with the stamps of firms. Banks 
without number promote trade and credit. Words and “ ideographs ” lead to the 
conclusion that in China and Japan, as elsewhere, shells were once used as money. 


§ 23. THE JAPANESE AND KOREANS. 

Dress ami weapons — Houses and towjis -Japanese wooden architecture —Mconoinic life — Farming — Art in 

bloom ami in decay — Intercourse -^Society. 

'I'llK Japanese dress in all classes and all ages is in principle the .same ; and in 
the lower classes the men are often distinguished from the women only by the 
arrangement of their hair. Provincial departures from the type hardly amount 
to more than what is demanded by varieties of climate. The main materials are 
silk, cotton, hemp ; the fundamental .shape the long gown open in front, worn 
longer by women than by men, and in their ease often running to a train, .stiffened 
by wadding. Similarly in the male dress the simple girdle has turned into a 
broad artistically woven sash, knotted behind into the form of a butterfly’s wings, 
d'hc uniform, alike of soldiers and prisoners, is (or was till the introduction of 
luiropean c([uipmcntj marked by stamped silver badges. In Korea courtiers of 
higher and lowta* rank are distinguished by double or single cranes’ feathers, 
ermbroidered on. The sim])le costume is c()m])leted in the case of men by a 
warm under-garment in place of waistcoat, and a narrow loin-cloth, in women by 
ii wider cloth, falling to the knees, in j)lac:c of a ])ctticoat, or, in men again, by 
tight breeches and stockings in the cold .season, ca* as protection agaiivst insects 
and leeches. The dress look.s better on men than on women, since in the case 
of the latter the universal garment, the kivwno, has to be .so tightly tied in front 
as to allow only of a laboriou.s, slightly .stooping gait. 'I hcir appearance is not 
improved by the awkward high sandals, or rather clogs of elmwood ; and the pro- 
jecting bow of the broad sash which masks the narrow hips, covering as it docs 
the whole back, is rather grotesque than pretty. In dry weather, instead of the 
wooden clogs, walking upon which is as labcjrious as upon stilts, straw sandals 
are worn, fastened to the foot by a string passing between the great and second 
t(;cs ; for which reason stockings have a dctiiched great toe. Korean men 
re.semble the Chinese in jackets, short paiitalooivs, long cloaks, stocking.s, shoes ; . 
but the colour of the clothing varies according to the rank. Common people 
wear wlntc or dirty yellow, great people violet silk, the king red. In Korea and 
North Japan snow-boots are also worn. 

Men of tlie lower classes go bare-headed ; though a labourer, ninsoku, will / 
wrap a l)and of blue cotton several times round his head. The Koreans, too, wear 
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a headband, often of costly work, both alone and under the hat, to which it is 
made fast with a ring ; and in winter fur caps. The broad-brirpmed Korean hats, 
jilaitcd from bamboo and lacquered black, are handsome ; and are at the same 
time the most peculvir feature of Korean dress, which in other rcspcct-s follows 
the ancient Chinese pattern. The Korean greeting of respect is not raising the 
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hat, but putting it straight with both hands. The Japanese when travelling use 
broad hats of sallow or bamboo, curving downwards all round, and looking like 
round-bottomed baskets upside down, in place of the umbrella of oiled paper to 
protect themselves from the sun and rain. Waterproof cloaks of the same paper 
arc perhaps a more recent invention, but those of straw or reeds witli Jong hang- 
iftg strips of reed, have been in u.sc for ages. Japanese w’omen paint their necks 
and faces with a paste of white lead and starch, shave their eyebrows, colour their 
lips red and their teeth black, to European eyes an unpleasant disfigurement. , 
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Mrs. l^isl\op speaks of tlie repellent effect of the ladies’ blackened teeth wlien 
exposed in lauj^hiii*;, and of the disfigurement wrought by powder and paint, 
even gilding, on faces naturally pretty in spite of noses too sunk and checks 
too chubby for perfect beauty. ^ 

'I'he precious metals play a small part in . the ornament of Jai)ancso women ; 



pearls, howc\'er, a large one. i’he wonderful 
coijfitrcs \\\^\ pins and combs of tortoiseshell, 
or with entwined ribbons of red and blfie 
crape, arc rather quaint than beautiful. 
When they ex[)ress greeting or thanks by 
a low- obeisance with the whole body, the 
Japanese ideal of beauty, the long, narrow 
figure, is effectively expressed. We are 
reminded the exaggeratedly long faces 
in the Japanese pictures of famous heroes 
or ladies in anticpie dress. There is a 
pvxuliar grace in it, and yet more in the 
crouching posture ; but one misses the 
agreeable effect (.)f tranquillilv^ and finish. 
In Korea women and children wear the 
pigtail in Chinese fashion, whWc the men 
do up their hair in a bunch with a pin, 
consisting, according to their rank, of wood, 
copper, silver, gold, coral. When a boy’.s 
loosely-hanging hair is fastened up, it shows 
that lie is becoming a man. 'Fhe fan, said 
to be due to observation of bats, has attained 
a remarkable develojiment. Friests carry il 
in the form of half-opened flowers ; officials, 
made of pinewood ; dancing-girls have il 
large ; girls, small and painted. The Korean 
wears at his belt a tobacco-box, and a case 
for mirror, tueezers, and comb. 

Tattooing, though first introduced 
under the d'okugawa dynasty, less than 
three hundred years ago, was once vei)' 
common in Japan ; now it is as a rule 
found only in men of the lower class, and 
that, as the illustration shows, on parts of 


Japrinosc. (iToni a flniwintj in the 

of thti ship " Corvin,") 


the body that arc usually covered. IJefore 
the period of liuropean influence it had so 
degenerated that steps were taken on the 


part of the (jovernment to check by prohibition the increase of the custom, 


w ith its frecpient tendency to the frivolous ; feminine charms w’cre a favourite 


subject of ^representation. Other deformations for the sake of ornament have 


been ox'crcome ; only Japanese idols all have to this day long draw'ii cars. 
Japanese arc more cleanly than Chinese and Koreans. Japan, wdth its 
innumerable hot springs, offers naturally so many opportunities for a bath, that 
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in this cool climate the custom of taking a dip is almost as common as in 
I’olyncsia. Japanese use pocket-handkerchiefs of paper, which they cany in 
their sleeves - a refinement in which Koreans do not indulge. 

A view of the weapons used by Japanese warriors of the old school is giv'en 
in our plate of “ Chinese and Japanese weapons.” I'hey were formerly armed 
witli long bows, now preserved in temples as antiquities, but which once earned 
for the Japanese the name in China of “long-bows.” These were sometimes 
sinq^le, sometimes they had a double curve. They also had long spears with 
heads of various shat)c, especially three-pronged ; 
and very good slightly-curved swords, of which 
every samurai bore two in his belt. The 
sword was once the greatest treasure of the 
chivalrous Japanese, which never left him. 

.Sword-polishing, an art practised even by 
emperors, was in the highest esteem. Of the 
artistically decorated swords there are numerous 
varieties, especially in point of ornament. The 
sword, with the mirror and jewel, once formed 
part of the regalia. In Korea the bow of 
Asiatic .shape is still in use, and archery the 
favourite exercise. Part of the full equipment 
was a helmet of iron or wood, witli vizor in 
form of a mask, and distinctive crest worn in 
front. Shields were less used, but suits of 
armour were common. Japanese armour was 
composed on the principle of fiistening square 
])latos of wood, less often of metal, together 
by silk cords. Originally this seems always 
to have been carried out ; and the cuirasses 
which we see in collections have all retained 
the form of square plates, small and large, 
fitted together ; but the small ones arc new 
either sew n on to cloth, or fastened together by 
wire gauze, or even no longer existent as aip.o humin-kMives. (Artu von Sioboui.) 
separate pieces, but merely indicated by 

grooves, studs, and angles, on one solid piece. The mask -vizor was b\' 
no means universally worn, but the piece to guard the back of the neck is 
never absent. T*liis is made up of overlapping semicircular scales of lacquered 
wood, and fits close to the liclmct. It often spreads out like a guard at the 
bottom, and is attached to the helmet by pegs and strings. These suits of 
armour resemble the cuirasses worn by the western Hyperboreans, as in the cut, 
\ol. ii. p. 93. Tlie clever armourers of Japan, wdio have long made sword- 
,bladcs good enough to compete with those of Solingen, quickly mastered the 
secret of firearms. Their matchlocks, still used in hunting, are beautifully 
w rought ; and of late they have successfully imitated the best European^wcapons 
of ^'ar. 

In Japan, wath its w’calth of wood, wooden architecture prevails, and hence 
the Japanese house acquires its picturesque a])pearance. Travellers describe w'ith 
VOL. TIT 2 [ 
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satisfaction, at times rapture, the impression made by tlic elegant style of 
building, the houses with the steep gable-ends towards the road, or the large 
villages, their houses gray with age, with their high roofs picturesquely peeping 
over the green of the orchards. In the mountains, groups of houses close together, 
with their stone-weighted shingle roofs, recall the villages of the Alps. Only the 
street-front of the Japanese house is inconspicuous, in the tints of the wood or 
slate ; the home side, gaily coloured, lies towards the garden or the court. The 
Japanese likes to keep his house or his hut to himself. It is possible that the 
tlanger of earthquakes, so general in the country, may have led to the flimsy and 
low style of building in vogue ; but in exchange for this they arc so exposed to 



Japiincse utensils ; i, wash-hand basin, and 2, \\ai<r-iKit, of black lar(]ncr ; ,t, kettle, tlie lid of chased. si her ; 
woman’s heat I -rest, of red laajucr. | Munich luthnoijraphical Museum.) 

the danger of fire that destructive conflagrations arc extraordinarily frequent. 
“ Mre is the flower of Tokio,*’ says a cruel jest. Japan lias long had an organised 
fire-brigade and firc-watchinen. Water-butts stand in readiness by the hou.se, and 
cunning tradesmen kcc[) their valuable goods at a distance from the hou.se in 
. stone strong-rooms of their own. The posts of the roof, whicli is heavy and in 
Wandsomc buildings concave after the (diincse fashion, rest upon unhewn stones ; 
these projecting So far out of the ground that the house stands clear, as if on piles. 
A striking amount of care is expended on the roof, whether it be thatched — as 

IS usual in rural districts, shingled, or tiled. The Japanese hou.se is chiefl)^ roof ; 

and this, large and heavy, and coming low down, is carried by comparatively weak 
pillars. Karthquakes show how easily houses of this kind fall in or take fire, while 
^Jhc European stone houses are only damaged. The roof projects far, leaving 
an open veranda between the outer and the inner supjiorts, from which the inner 
apartments arc separated by sliding wooden panels. "Idic rooms too,^iot over 
lo^fcet high, are divided by sliding panels, wliich do not reach the ceiling, but 
^'ave a .space clear for .some display of art, fretwork ornamentation, and the like, 
“^hc panels are often hung with paper, coloured or gilt. In rich hoirscs folding 
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screens take their place anti rush-mats cover the floor. The best rooms lie at 
the back, looking towards the rarely-absent garden. The house is everywhere 
airy, more like a summerhouse. The Japanese domestic arrangements, the 
clothing, the headache-breeding mode of warming with pajis of charcoal, arc not 
adapted to the severe winters of North Japan, and give the impression of having 
grown up in the south. The bed, consisting of head-stool, or billet for the neck — , 
used also by the Koreans, — mattress, and woollen quilt, is in the daytime kept in 
a cupboard, and only got ready at night. l"or heating, a square hole in the 

floor, made fire-proof by a clay covering, round which, as hearth, the sleeping- 

places were laid, was formerly more common than it is now, when brazen charcoal 
pans have become common. The Korean heating apparatus, by which the 
hollow floors arc warmed from below, is peculiar. A ledge running along- 
the fixed wall often carries ornaments such as vases, weapons, and the like. 
Part of the outfit has long been a dish holding tobacco, with a pot of charcoal 
beside it to light at, the girls’ painting or embroidery frame, and a spittoon. 
The rooms are lighted, though inadequately, in the evening with lamj)s 

or candles of vegetable tallow. With the recollection of a Japanese 

home, or “indoors” as a Japanese likes to call it, is connected the image of 
dull candles with paper wicks, burning with a greenish light, flickering up from 
time to time, together with the vapour of charcoal, and the smell of tlic 
tobacco moistened with a tincture of opium. In old Japan but few differences 
in the mode of building were known ; material, plan, style, arc with inconsidcr- 
al)lc exceptions the same in all parts of the country, in village and town, 
among poor and rich. It is rare for poverty or indolence to lead to scenes 
such as have been described in Northern Nii)i)on, about Aomori, where the 
villages along the road consist of mud-huts of the most wretched kind, and low 
houses roughly put together (jf beams, bark, and bundles of straw, their tlecayecl 
roofs pitifully covered with the dense foliage of climbing water-melons. 
On the Loochoo Islands, Japanese architecture prevails, with some Chinese 
features. 

In the great number of lofty, plain stone houses W'hich, especially in Tokio, 
have as it w'cre shot up from the ground, it is once more shown that, in the 
imitation of foreign models, the fine feeling and correct intelligence which in their 
own art has made the Japanese almost always hit upon the right and appropriate- 
thing, is de.serting them. In this case, too, they have not found exactly the best 
teachers, especially among Americans. Timber -building predominates even 
in the temples, the walls of which arc covered externally with strong planks, 
lacquered or carved and gilded ; breaking out inside into fiandsome mosaic 
panelling, or again into carved and gilt woodwork. Ecclesiastical building likes 
to rely upon nature, wuthdrauing into ravines or the shade of trees, or on 
to heights. The temple gardens arc more impressive than the temples them- 
selves. In tho.se of the Shinto-cult the red portals of the /orz] in those ol 
the lluddhists numerous stone lanterns, produce a peculiar impression. But 
there is no lack of magnificent staircase.s, supporting-walls, and defensive 
u'orks, ydiich testify to a great capacity for working and making use of 
stone, even granite. The buildings of Korea are far behind those of China 
and Japan. Mud-walls and thatch predominate. Much in the internal^ 
arrangements, as the wooden shutters and sliding panels, recalls Japayf^' 
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Till a few years ago glazed windows were quite unknown. In the newer 
palaces and temples a slavish imitation of the Chinese pattern may be 
recognised. 

The Japanese villages as a rule rise abruptly out of the surrounding paddy- 
fields, or whatever it may be ; often merely traces of fortifications or entrance- 
gates have been preserved. The plan of Japanese towns is like the Chinese ; 
but they arc less thoroughly walled, and for that reason they arc here and there 
dominated by strong citadels. The gradation of the towns as centres of adminis- 
tration has also been brought from China. When large towns have been laid 
out on a plan the streets are straight, drawn towards the principal points of the 



J.'iH.'inrsi? till ill! fiiniituro : 1, bowl, a st-rvico capabUr nf taken to [iit?ces, «.if i^ill laerjner ; 2, j^ortable 

‘'land fcii’ foi)d and <liink tni a. iounn-y, of yellow la«'(|U(*r ; 3, sniok:n;;'5.l.infl, in brown wood and while 
nulal ; 4, hisciiil - box ; cup for soup, of rod laetjiier ; 6, riee*pot of red -brow 11 latxjirei'; 7, eiip of 
Inefivnr two sliades of brown and gilt ; 8, g, cups in veil laeijuer with gold omarnent ; 10, knlle of 

black kv:(|iicr witli gokl ornninent. (Munich MiiM-nni. ) 


compass, and denoted by numbers, whereas the narrow side-alleys have names. 
In old Kioto there arc main streets from 2 to 5 miles long, but only between 
12 and 20 feet . wide. When cities have concreted gradually out of smaller 
elements, as Tokio is said to have taken 125 villages into itself, the .several parts 
• are separated from one another by e.xtensivc gardens, ])arks, ccinctcric.s, and 
tcmple-grove.s, even by field.s. The prevailing imjircssion in the old Japanese 
towns is produced by the low gray houses, flung together apparently without any 
rule, amid great intervals filled with courtyards and gardens. There arc wliolc 
quarters of the towns consisting only of .shops and fire-proof stores in iliasonry. 
Above, black eaves project into the street ; over them a small attic .serves as a 
'tore, an^ carries the low dark roof of the house. Such a quarter appears to the 
eye as a gigantic black block, pierced through and through by a network of 
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streets ; the prev-ailing colours being black and gray. The business streets of 
Tokio recall the most bustling parts of great cities in Europe ; the one thing 
lacking is the rumble of carriages and all the night-life. In the Japanese coast- 
towns, as in some of our seaports, regular streets hav'e* broad canals running 
through them, on which is a brisk traffic of boats and sampans. In Osaka 260 
bridges cross the arms of the Yodogawa. 

The crowding of the population in the more fertile parts of Japan is not 
much less than in the most populous provinces of China. Between I'ujimi and 

Kioto house follows house 



Aiiio iipjxjr g.'iriTU'nt of bast. (AfkT \^on Sicboia. ) 


area, but as densely perhaps as Denmark or Portugal ; 
are distributed about the country in numerous villages. 


uninterruptedly along the 
winding road, which is full 
of life and movement. 
“ You have left P\ijimi, 
you have reached Kioto, 
but you do not notice it." 
In Korea traffic is far 
more scanty. There is 
only one carriage - road, 
and no important ccnti'c 
of traffic outside the eight 
provincial capitals. In 
the ])icture of K(;rcan 
towns one is struck by 
the poverty in temples.. 
This is referred to the 
conflicts between Con- • 
fucians and Buddhists, 
resulting in the banish- 
ment of the latter and 
the destruction of their 
temples in the cities. 
ICven Korea is not ex- 
actly sparsely populated 
in comparison with its 
its inhabitants, however. 


Rice sets the tone so completely in the diet of the Japanese, that the three 
chief meals arc called morning, noon, and evening rice. Poor people in the 
mountains wlio have to feed on buckwheat, wheat, and barley, at least use rice 
as food for children, the old, and the sick. In Korea the poorer people eat a 
good deal of buckwheat, also various beans and pease, roots — among these the 
Riro of the Polynesians, here called imo, also yams, and since the intercourse 


with pAiropcans, potatoes. But many Japanese hold rice for the best form of 


nourishment, and next to it a white radish, or the fruit of the egg-plant as 
seasonini; to every meal. Of native fruits may be mentioned kaJti (Hiosp^rns 
Av/Xv") and /mva (ErMotrj'a japonica\ as well as most kinds known in Europe. 
Animal food is supplied by the sea in all kinds of fishes, crustaceans, jnolluscs. 
Eggs arc never lacking at the table of the well-to-do. The art of cooking stands 
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at a high level in Japan ; their fish-dishes are by epicures preferred to those of 
Europe. Tea, rice-spirit or saki^, too often in exxess, and tobacco, arc favourite 
luxuries in Japan. Every meal ends with tea, and it is offered to visitors. Even 
in the first class on the railways tea is ready to order. Innumerable precepts, 
far more refined and sensible than those of German drinking-bouts, regulate the 


social enjoyment of the cheering cup. 
It is usual to pledge the guest in 
“ The price of a glass of beer ” 
is here that of a cup of tea. In 
place of tea the Koreans drink infusions 
of ginseng and ginger, also flower-tea ; 
as well as wine and sfiirits from rice 
and maize. Tlic Japanese pipe has a 
metal bowl with a small orifice, in which 
there is room only for a. sort of pill of 
the fragrant weed. Pipe and tobacco 
pouch arc almost articles of dress. 
This form of pipe and mode of sucking 
has s])read throughout Northern Asia, 
from China or Japan. In Korea the 
cultivation of tobacco has dong been 
known. Almost every Korean carries 
a pipe 12 or 13 inches long in his 
stocking at the knee, wliile grandees 
liave the pipe of state, a yard and a 
.half long, carried after them. 

In spite of the attempt to introduce 
luiropean economic methods, especially 
to give a wider development to the 
breeding of cattle, Japanese farming is 
of the character of spade husbandry. 
In Yc/o, where wide districts still await 
cultivation, grass-farming, cattle-breed- 
ing, and the growth of European grain 
and rocit crops would be possible ; but 
on the other islands the extent of tlie 
natural meadow-land is far too little, 
and the natural growth of grass not 



Aino sluittU’S, (After ^’nn Sit-bold. ) 

favourable. As in China, the list of plants in cultivation is very large, as indeed 
the varied hues of the landscape everywhere show. Wheat, barley, millet, rice, 
liernp, beans, pease, water-melons, cucumbers, sweet potatoc.s, egg-plants, tiger-lilies, 
a variety of coleus^ the leaves of which arc eaten like spinach, lettuce, a small 
yellow chrysanthemum, the stamens [^sic] of which arc a famous delicacy, Chinese 
jinseng, Panax repeuSy the ninjin of the Japanese, and lastly, indigo, stand close 
side by side in the fields. The godokUy however, one of the bases of the pjosperity 
of tile people, embrace rice, wheat, barley, millet, and beans. Where rice thrives 
the people are fortunate ; North Japan passes for poor because it has to buy its 
rice. Tea, which Japan formerly supplied less adulterated than China, is grown 
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especially in the south and centre. On the banks of the Tsugawa, vineyards may 
be seen here and there with vertical espaliers. The i)lain of Yonezawa, noted 
for the abundance of its silkwwms, is also proverbially rich in fruit. The espalier 
of split bamboo for training fruit-trees has long been known in Japan. Korea i*; 
like North China in the extent to w'hich it grows various beans, which, w'ith hides 
represent the sole produce of farming to be exported in any quantity wortli 
mentioning. The husbandry is more slovenly, the manuring inadequate ; but, on 
the other hand, cattle-breeding is more extensively carried on than in Japan 



-Aiuiijue jLipancso Ijron/.e vases — one-fourth real size. (Munich Museiiin. ) 


where, iinclcr Buddhist influence, less meat is eaten. A gourd with a wooden 
pipe, forming a kind of funnel, is used for sowing in Korea. 

A few plants, which afford the raw material of Japane.se industries, arc 
cultivated in considerable quantity. In the broad and fertile plain of Wakamatsu 
an admirable manufacture of paper and lacquer goes on in numerous villages and 
towns. Broussonetia papyrifera, the paper mulberry, and Rhus vernicifera, the 
lacquer tree, arc much cultivated there, as well as Rhus succedanea, which furnishes 
vegetable wax. The good condition of the tidy and wcll-kc23t fields makes all 
the pleasanter impression that they are not divided from each other by walls, 
hedges, or ditches. 

I he t nhabitants arc said formerly to have worn bast and bark clothing, such 
as is still found among the Ainos. Silk has now long been one of the most 
l^romincnt articles of export. The culture of the silkworm, it is staj^cd, was 
introduced into jai)an towards the end' of the third century, .some say by Korean. 
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others by Chinese immigrants. At the present day it is confined to the main 
island, where it represents the most general farming and domestic industry. 
That it has contributed materially to the welfare of the people is shown above all 
by the aspects of >hc districts where it flourishes. It has even succeeded in 
transforming the style, so rigidly ailhered to, of the one-storied Japanese farm- 
houses. Merely for the purposes of the silk-culture a second smaller story was 
added. To the manifold employment of silk in the country itself must be added, 
Since the opening of the country to European and American trade, the enormous 
exportation of silk, which in the last good years brought on the average 
^3,750,000 into the country. One-fifth as much is further obtained for silk- 
worms* eggs ; for when the ravages of the pebrine spread from France to China, 
Japan was the only country that could furnish healthy eggs for restocking the 
silk-growing districts of Southern Europe, which the plague had devastated. 
Other kinds of silkworm beside that of the mulberry, Bombyx niori^ arc bred in 
Japan, especially the Attiherca yamamai, which lives on evergreen oaks. The 
European silk-industry has not yet attained the fineness and cheapness of the 
Japanese. Japan also imports special kinds of silk from China. 

Cattle-breeding in Japan, owing to the limited amount of meadow-land 
tr)gethcr with the small horticultural form of husbandry, is insignificant. The 
breeds arc like those of China ; pigs indeed were certainly introduced by the 
Chinese, and arc kept niostly in the ncighl)ourhood of the larger places. The 
small horse, the like of which is also found in Korea, is chiefly employed as a 
pack-animal, not much for riding, hardly at iXll for draught. The same was 
torrncrly true of cattle, except that they were not ridden at all ; neither were 
they used for milk or meat. The Koreans shoe them. The climate api)ears to 
agree but little with sheep and goats. Among domestic animals may l)e counted 
dogs, cats, fowls, and ducks ; but geese have not been known. Vcgctal)le wax 
makes beeswax superfluous. Rabbits, white rats, and white mice arc kept as 
])laythings. In former times it was practically only the chase— which c-wAuiided 
to monkeys and ravens — and the fishery, which seasoned w ith meat the prevail- 
ing vegetable diet. Neither by Buddhism nor by the fact that sacred horses 
were tended and revered in the Shinto temi)les, has the ordinary Japanese been 
made less cruel to beasts of burden. 

As in China, Jai)anese industry in the pre-European time rested entirely on 
manual labour; machines and industry on a large scale being unknown. Its 
strength lay in native talent, which shows itself even amid the poverty in which 
the Ainos live, in patience, and in the practice gained by individual workmen, 
who did not, after the w’estern fiishion, carry division of labour to the point w’herc 
the parts are meaningless, but made a whole in constant repetition. In this 
.sense, however, division of labour goes very far, especially in the great porcelain 
and lacquer trades. Hence an artistic inspiration runs throughout Japanese 
industry. Besides this it, like the Chinese, devek^ps small refinements w’hich 
fall in with the realisation and use of their productions. Japanese toys, for 
instance, arc of w’onderful variety and fancy, and have gained a large sale in 
Europe and America. Lastly, their productions were once distip|:juished by 
solidity, durability, and cheapness. Japanese industry, like their art, has rctro- 
gradt^d ownng to the break-up of the old .social order, especially through the 
impoverishment of the aristocracy, who loved splendour, and loaded the bes? 
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artists u'ith orders. But the decided preference of the Japanese for what is old 
and certified has kept many an ancient branch of industry green. The oldest 
earthenware cups, of Korean origin it is said, are in use at festival tea-parties. 
From them, probably, arc imitated the unglazed vessels of slightly - baked 
earthenware, out of which sake punch is drunk at the New Year. Offerings to 
the dead arc made out of similar cups. In tools Japan can show much that is 
peculiar ; Korea, being more dependent on China, has less. The axe with 
curved handle recalls the Polynesian stone axes. But the Japanese show mos*t 
peculiarity in woodwork, liven their packing-cases, fastened together by little 
wooden pegs, arc extraordinarily neat. Japanese paper, wonderfully strong and 
at the same time soft, is fiir more extensively employed than paper in liurope. 



^ Aino loom, \\illi imi)h*riu.'nt.s tiboul one-sixth renl si/c. (I'rnnkftirt Museum.) 

Clothe.s, uinbrclla.s, tents, even cords arc made of it. Japanese history puts the 
introduction of pottery, with the potters, from Korea, about 200 A.D., but the 
prehistoric earthenware of Japan is not inferior to the old Korean, which only 
excels in its glazing. Painters and ernbroideresses also came over from Korea 
and taught the Japanese. Among the works of Korean artists are found atlmir- 
able paintings in the old Chine.se style. The Japanese, however, soon made 
themselves independent, and developed a far freer and more spirited art. Their 
lacquer ware, made with the thickened juice of the Rluts vernidfera^ has long 
been known. We hear of lacquer, incrusted with mother-of-pearl, by the fifth 
century of our era, and at Nara laccjncr caskets from the third century arc said 
to be prc.scrvcd. Chinese porcelain was long superior to the Japanese, till in 
1 2 1 1 a Japanese manufacturer, accomi)anied by a bonze, went to China and 
thoroughly learnt the secrets of the art, then 1400 years old. Since then 
Japanese porcelain in some kinds has surpassed the Chinese. Quite recently 
Japanese craftsmen have flung thcm.selvcs cmulously into the imitation of western 
goQcls. Instead of buying steamers, the Japanese import metal and build them 
at home. Instead of boots and shoes, leather is imported. In clothes^ hats, 
carpets, beer, matches, petroleum, soap, umbrellas, refined sugar, gla.ss, weapons, 
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portmanteaus, Icatherwork, and furniture, imports have to contend with native 
industry. Even in 1881, when the second Japanese National Exhibition was 
opened at Tokio, Europeans admired the punctuality of the opening, the good 
and to some extent » pretty execution of the building, the magnificence of the 
grounds, the rapidity with which the catalogue of 400 pages appeared. Beside 
the good tradition still operative in many branches of industry, it was astonishing- 
how cleverly new dexterities had been picked up. Korean . industry, once the 
teacher of Japan, has sunk far below its level. “ In the whole country,** says 
Gottschc, “ not a piece of porcelain worth the name is baked. I^iinting and 
sculpture are extinct.” Japanese industry is like Chinese in the great variety of 
its raw materials. Of native metals that chiefly worked is copper (which is also 
exported in great quantity), chiefly in making bronze ; then iron, silver, and 
gold. Among the treasures of tlie soil may also be mentioned coal, china-clay, 
petroleum, and sulphur. In North Nippon and Yezo a peculiar kind of amber is 
found, called rctinitc, from which valuable figures arc carved. 

In Japan the communications were on a similar system to those of China, but 
in the profound peace enjoyed by' the island'kingdom they' have remained in a 
better state. The roads, strengthened by' traverse stones at sliort intervals, were 
often paved for leagues together ; similar roads often cKCur in the IxKK'hoos. 
They' run in straight lines from Kioto to all parts of the kingdom, and Europeans 
were astonished at being able to cover 30 miles and more in a day' without jolting 
in carriages drawn ])y men ; while imperial messengers sped over the same distance 
in half the lime. In 1893 the country' ])ossessed over i cSc)0 miles of railway. 
The canal from Kioto to the largest lake in the country, 7 miles long, w ith a rise 
of 1 40 feet, is described as a notable work. Means of convcy'ancc of other kinds, 
more runners, more beasts of burden, with the lack of riders, and lastly' the ga}'cr 
tlresses, give the traffic a different look from that of China ; but in Japan as in 
China heavy loads are carried on bamboo poles resting on the shoulders of two 
porters walking in file. Europeans have alway^s been amazed at thc.^l[,rj^nge 
unpractical Japanese custom of putting straw sandals on their horses, quickly worn 
out and making the hoof tender, Japanese heroes arc by^ choice painted on 
horseback, but the Japanese arc not first-class horsemen. 

The kiunijui^ or, as tlic Chinese call jim'ikisJux^ is a small high two-wheeled 
carriage, drawn by'’ men. Imcnted some decades ago, this characteristic vehicle 
soon came into general use. In Tokio alone there arc to-day o\'cr 20,000 of 
them, and the profession of kitnwia-riumcY is said to be so lucrative that tluuisands 
of young people come yearly from the country' to the large towns to hire them- 
selves out as draught-animals, in spite of the fact that the strongest cannot stand 
more than five y'cars of the work. The small i)rice set upon human labour-power 
is also demonstrated by the conveyance of all possible loads on small, heavy, two- 
wheclcd carts, which similarly'’ arc drawn ly men. liuilding materials are carried 
for miles in this way ; two men draw the hcavih'-laden car, two others shove 
behind, pushing upon two projectiiig poles with their shoulders, or, when going 
up hill, with their clean-shaven heads, and accompanying their work with 
monotonous songs of melancholy cadence. • 

The Japanese currency^ before the change to dollars and cents (vm and 
was like that of the Chinese. The oldest copper and bronze pieces, without 
legend, go back to the eighth century, A.D. Thin pieces of sheet-silver, or rather 
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silver spangles strung on thread, served quite recently for money in the Loochoo 
Islands. Formerly gold-dust in bamboo tubes, gold and silver coins not j)crforatcd, 
also rectangular pieces, struck by individual daimios^ were in circulation. Here, 
as elsewhere, paper money is not lacking. • 

In old Japan the social organisation was far more aristocratic than in China. 
The classes into which the })opulation was formerly divided by law were originally 
daimios or hereditjuy nobility, priests warriors, upper and lower middle class, 
small shopkeepers and artizans, peasants, and day - labourers. The four first 
classes were regarded as the pillars of the empire, and had the privilege of wearing 
two swords. The didinios were often real independent feudal chiefs, in times 
when the cohesion of the empire was loose, very like the autonomous members of 
the old Germanic empire. The high officials of the Government cand the court 
were chosen from among the hereditary nobility. The court nobility were called 
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kngc ; the nobility of the hword, hiikc ox saniurai. The uj)per middle class comprised 
phv^iciajis and officials ; the lower, wholesale merchants. Sliopkcepers, artists, 
artizans, belonged to the smaller people. The last class, depressed almost to 
serfage, was composed of boatmen, fishermen, i)casants, and day-labourers. At 
l)rcscnt only the three classes of kapoku (nobles), sirjoku (sauiurai or warriors), and 
Jieifjiin (all the rest) are practically recognised. Jai)an has not been able wholly 
to slough off lier old social arrangements, in spite of the fall of the 'fycoon, who 
might be designated as the very powerful head of the military caste, but hardl}' 
as tl'iC temporal ruler, Ix^side the Mikado, the si)iritual. The daiinios kept, or 
received, the most innuential i)Osts, and their retainers, the sannirai, stepped into 
the official places. The hierarchy remained, only the head had fallen. Great 
part of the difficulties of modern Japan, especially the often senseless way" posts 
arc filled, may be traced to the strength of the dainiioY obligations to the 
saviurtd. 

In the policy" of lx)th Japan and Korea we arc eveiy where met by Chinese 
models; among the Koreans they are quite slavishly copied. In slavery", till its 
recent abolition, the coi)y" Avent bey^ond its model, as it still docs in the low 
position of ^voincn. In Japan, before the Kuropcan time, many public institutions 
bore the Chinese stamp. The deepest difference lies in tlie continuity of the 
Jajjanese dymasty, extending back, according to some believers, to 66^ J',.C. 
(,,.rilics carry it to A.D. 585. In its contrast to the scries of invaders in China it 
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shows the peace of insular existence. Here the persistence of the indigenous is 
the rule, there the inroads of strangers. ]tut the life of the Mikado in his palace- 
temple at Kioto in the last decades before the incoming of western influence, gave 
in its seclusion — even, the highest in the realm at an audience saw onh' the hem 
of his garment — all the more the impression of unworldly, purely spiritual 
sovereignty, owing to the development of the eastern capital Yeddo (Tokio) under 
the shelter of the Bakufii, the Tycoon’s government, and by favour of the business 
due to the extravagant courts of the feudal chiefs, into the most populous city in 
the land. The opening of Japan by the treaty of Kanagawa in 1S54. was the 
work of the Tycoon against the will of the Mikado. 


§24. FAMILY, SOCIETY, AND STATE, CHIEFLY IN CHINA. 

Marria^i*; po.silion of women — Birtli and education ; intimacy <»r family life ; infanticide "Ov(M--|U)j)idation : 
coolie-trade and emigration — Subdivi.sion of jaopeity ; beggar.'^; slaves; socialism — (ieiieral chaiaclei «>f 
the political iu)sition ; slationarine.s.s and retrogression ; magniliulc of the ]>o])ulation ami the empire ; the 
emperor; the sii])cri»)r officials ; t lie viceroys — The bureaucracy; corruption; ccii.sor.s ; Chine.se state.smen 
— Admirii.stration of ju.siicc -Local .self-government — Tribes and socielit.s. 

To the Eastern Asiatic tl>e ino.st valuable point in the family seems to be the 
o-uarantce of coherent lineage from one ocncration to another. Marriao-e is 
esteemed substantially for that reason, but is also dreaded by many on account 
of the duties of ancestor-w orship connected with it. We cannot rccogni.se an echo 
of marriage by ca])turc in the custom which forbids the bridegroom from trdving 
his bride .save in the tw ilight to hi.s ow’U hoii.se, W’hcrc the wedding-feast then takes 
place ; but tlic prohibition of w'cdlock bctw'ccn persons of the same name certainly 
recalls a clan system, once inucli stricter. Young men and maidens do not as a 
rule see each other before marriage, and if by any lucky chance tlicy hava^tye 
in contact, con.sent to the marriage may only be rccei\'cd through a proxy. If 
the youtli .sends a present to the girl, the parents come together, and have the 
horo.scopc of both parties cast, on the basis of the statements of w itnesses to the 
birth, in order, if the prognostics arc fortunate, to i)rocced to an engagement ; but 
it can .still be cancelled if anything of ill-omen occurs, like tlu! breaking (T a piece 
of china or the loss of any article. If, however, no impediment intervenes, the 
bridegroom’s father sends prc.scnls to tlic brides, including a goo.se and a gander 
to .symboli.se conjugal fidclit}'. Then tw'o sheets of paper, bound round with red 
silk, on w-hich tlic bridegroom has noted all the details of the engagement, are 
exchanged ; he sends the last presents to the britlc, the day is fixed with the 
help of the astrologers, and the bride is led with music to the bridegroom’s liou.se, 
acro.ss the threshold of wiiich she is carried over a fire. She finds the bridegroom 
wdthin, sitting on a stool, and sinks at his feet, lie rai.sc.s her, unveils her, sets 
her beside him, and both make offerings before the domestic altar. Vow's are 
exchanged at a joint meal, at w-hich the bride takes nothing. In many districts 
the guests of the evening do not depart until she has solved a riddle ^or all of 
th<?m. Or else she appears in the porch of the hou.se for the last time without 
her husband, a sign that henceforth the inner rooms of the hou.se w-ill be almost 
exclusively her home. In Japan and Korea similar custom.s seem to occur, though 
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in a simpler form. A religious character is altogether absent from the ceremony. 
In Japan there is much less constraint than in China in the intercourse between 
the sexes. In the practice of common bathing, without distinction of age or 
sex, natural decency prevails, and Europeans were the firi^t to introduce a false 
modesty. 

Only the rich and persons of quality allow themselves the luxury of polygamy ; 
but apart from this the proportion of the sexes is so affected by infanticide that 
marriage is impossible for a great part of the male population. One may .say, 
however, that the Chinese would endure any form of inequality sooner' than one 
that should deprive him of the consolation of a family of his own in order to fill 
the harem of some rich man. I^olygamy takes in China the form of legalised 
concubinage, the concubines being as a rule slav es, and their children the property 
of the lawful wife. In Japan, where the marriage-laws are more loosely kept, and 
adoption is rife, this i^'.stitution might have grown to be destructive of the family. 
But here it was further clad in the sanctity of the law which allotted to the 
Mikado the right to have twelve by-wives, eight to a daimio (^r Jiatavioto, tw'o to 
a samnnu'. In view of the other law forbidding a man to marry outside his own 
rank, in this sanction of polygamy lay a breach of the rigid barriers between 
heimin^ cta^ and samurai ; but in the peaceful circumstances of Japan the numerical 
proi)()rtions of the sexes have long been .so normal that in the nature of the case 
the tendency was back to monogamy ; and this even in the pre-European time 
was in vogue almost universally, at least among the samurai. Only in the lower 
classes do parents sell their daughters to brothels ; but neither in China nor in 
Japan does entry into them forbid a return to the bounds of stricter morals. In 
Japanese poetry, girls who have sold their virtue for some years to support a 
parent or a lover with their earnings hold a high place ; only the heroic sacrifice 
is seen in such conduct. 

The position of women is firmly based on tradition and the sacred books, 
escaped infanticide, girls take only a secondary position beside their 
brothers. That it was not always so is witnessed by the female sovereigns of Japan 
and the copious female literature of China, which has acted on Japan. But their 
three great duties — obedience to father, to husband, to eldest son — may be traced 
back to Confucius. Among the Ainos their freedom and independence .seem to 
have been greater, and it is still so in Japan, where, indeed, on the strength of it, 
a wife may be seen drawing the plough beside her husband. As a rule, sons 
inherit in equal shares. 'I'he daughters must be provided for by marriage, in 
which they too often play the part of an article that is given aweiy with no will 
of its own. Moralists have sought grounds for the lower position of the women ; 
Confucius takes a contemptuous pleasure in speaking of the difficulty of managing 
her ; and they enjoin her to obey her husband blindly, and only in extreme cases 
even to admonish him gently, but never to find fault with him. Lawgivers have 
given these views their sanction, when they permitted concubines to men, and on 
the (Uher hand threatened the wife with divorce for disobedience to the husband’s 
parents, for barrenness, unchastity, jcalou.sy, leprosy, garrulity, theft. It was by 
no meansix rare for widows voluntarily to follow their husbands to the grave ; 
monuments exist put up by admirers to martyrs of this kind. Even before the 
days of Confucius widows were highly reverenced in China, while .second marriages 
arc not thought well of. But not a few girls who dislike marriage go into 
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Buddhist or Taoist convents. Gray relates how in 1873 eight Canton ^irls, being 
engaged, tied each other up and jumped into the river to escape marriage, lai 
Japan the superiority with whicli Christian culture is invested by the higher 
position of women alone, was early recognised. Formerly marriage was permitted 
to dahnios and kugd only with the jx;rmission of the Government ; but after 1 870 
the barriers of class as regarded marriage were broken down, the right to sue for 
a sei)aration was granted to women, and they were seen, after their empress’s 
example, appearing in public. Women have done most to further the advance of 
Christianity. 

The number of births must be great where, in sj)itc of mortality, infanticide, 
and emigration, such an increase of population can be shown as in China ; but 
we have no trustworthy figures. In Japan, indeed, the proverb is often heard, 
“ Good people have many children,” and in good families abortion is regarded as 
disgraceful ; but the number of children cannot be very large, considering the 
postponement of weaning as a rule till the second, sometimes even till the 
fifth year, and the lack of intelligent rearing. The Chinaman, with his love 
of children, is taken up most thoroughly with the posterity which he hopes for 
or expects. Starting from the view that to every woman there corresponds a 
tree or a flower in the ne.xt world, he regards adoption, like grafting, as a means 
of promoting fertility. The same aim is attained by tlcdicating a shoe in the 
temple of the children’s .goddess. Women with child try to prognosticate the 
sex of the expected infant, by adding to their age the numbers of the month, 
tlay, and hour of their birth. In this way they arrive at a number which denotes 
onc^ot the thirty-si.x attendants of the goddc.ss, and the -sc.x of the child will 
follow that of the infant she holds in her arms. Another way is for the young 
wife to go at early dawn, dres.scd in her husband’s clothes, to the well, and walk 
round it thrice from left to right. If she gets home without being seen, it will 
be a boy. The hour of birth must be accurately noted, for each has its signifi- 
cance, from the most fortunate to the most gloomy. Many an infanticide is due 
to the fact that children born at certain hours will die on the scaffold, or murder 
their parents, or either do or undergo .some other dreadful thing. Iwery cry, 
every movement of the newborn infant has its meaning. It docs not undergo 
washing till the third day, and is then wrapped in clouts, ^\•hich, being cut from 
the clothing of very aged people, guarantee the baby a long life. The first 
washing is an occasion of festivity ; friends and kindred offering onions and 
gold, emblems of acute vision and wealth. On the Bonin kslands, as formerly 
in Japan, there are special lying-in huts. Before a boy, on the day after his 
birth, are laid a’quantity of symbols of the occupations to which he may some 
day devote himself ; and great is the joy of the parents when he clutches at 
pencil and paper or scales, for he will be a scholar or a merchant. Education, 
according to ancient precept, is conducted kindly. A European has called 
Japan the children’s Paradi.se. This is verified in the enjoyment with which old 
and young people, not parents and children only, participate in childi,sh games, 
and in the repudiation of all outbreaks of anger towards children. Girls’ educa- 
tion is, in the better classes, not confined to cooking and women’s wor^, which in 
J.T^ian includes a good deal of artistic work, even the art, treated of in Japanc,se 
book.s, of arranging flowers in vases, but reading and writing arc learnt, with 
some amount of ciphering, and, at least in Japan, playing upon the .simplest 
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musical instruments, like the threc-strinijcd guitar, in many Cases also upon the 
Koto or thirteen-stringed zither. In all the better Japanese families there is 
singing. The impulse to do everything by rule runs not merely through build- 
ings, windows, clothing ; even deportment and the art of inaking tea are learnt 
at scliool in a way to gratify Mr. Spencer. Meanwhile the chief aim of female 
education is to inculcate acquaintance with the ceremonies of ancestor-worship, 
and an oV^edient, cver-checrful, and amiable demeanour, which may one day 
guarantee a happy marriage, the goal of a woman’s life ; in short, the art of livii^. 

In the sixth year of the child’s life the astrologer fixes a day, which must 
not be that of the death of Confucius, or of Tsang-IIieh, the inventor of writing. 
After candles and costly paper have been burnt before the altar of Confucius, the 
scholar at once begins his reading-lessons in an elementary book ; next to which 
the Four Books — selections from Confucius, the Great Study, the Golden Mean, 
the sayings of Meng-tse, and the Five Classics — \"ih-king, Shoo-king, Chantsin, 
Shc-king, and I-i-ki ; that is, the Book of Changes, the Book of History, the 
Calendars of Spring and Autumn, the Book of Songs, and the Book of Customs 
— have to be studied. Sequence and treatment arc alike throughout China ; and 
beyond this, great as is the kingdom and many as arc the scholars, no study 
goes. I'hus this basis of Chinese ‘‘classical training” has remained unaltered 
for centuries. 'J'hc Chinese look upon it with as much pride as we on our public 
schot)l training, and it is an honour to a province to have more “degrees” allotted 
to it than others. In the case of insecure territories, such as Formosa was, it is 
sought to bring them more quickly within the dennain of Chinese culture by 
ctniferring more degrees. If, after Iccirning as much as possible of these works 
by heart, discussing them in essays, and hymning them in verse, the scholar 
wishes to enter an official career, he goes in for the previous examination, which 
is held yearly at a fixed date in one of the i)rovincial capitals, its aim being to 
test the literary training of llie candidates, who sometimes reach 2000, by means 
o f these s and verse composition. A second examination follows, in whicli, besides 
classics, a knowledge is required of the edicts of Kang-hi, with the commentaries 
of Vung-ching. This, if passed, confers a degree corresponding somewhat to the 
German doctorate of philosophy. In the final schools, at wliich even high 
officials from I’ekin make their appearance in the provincial capital, 6000 to 
8000 candidates take j^art. These have to undergo two days’ seclusion, each b\^ 
himself, with food, hooks, and writing materials. Those who have completed 
their task depart at the beginning of the third day, to the thunder of cannon and 
the strains of music. This examination gives the title of Ku-jiit, besides a new 
suit of clothes and a pair of shoes. In the spring of the following year some 
6000 Ku-jins assemble at Fckin, from whom 350 Tsiu-ise are selected by a 
fourth examination, presided over by a minister ; and the most eminent of these 
receive special titles and gratuities. Japan, before adopting the present system 
of instruction, imitated from western countries, which to-day is striving to educate 
3,000,000 of young people, from the boys’ and girls’ national schools up to the 
University of Tokio, followed a strictly national system similar to the Chinese. 

The kigh importance assigned to family cohesion led to the wide spread of 
adoption, especially in Japan, where the organisation of the samurai rendered Ihe 
possession of male heirs a condition of the enjoyment of class-rights. Ancestor 
worship, too common throughout Eastern Asia, caused the lack of sons td^ appear 
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a misfortune to a^ijeing persons, seeing that without them you could not reckon on 
the sacrifices which provide food for the departed in the notlicr world. Hut if 
by adoption, to which indeed in Japan many ancient families owe their antiquity, 
j^ou could prevent thc^ extinction of families, this custom, which in course of 
time became extraordinarily widespread, had a destructive effect on the family. 

• This, on adoption becoming customary, sank to a corporation ; and, with the 
admission of fresh strangers, the repudiation of natural kindred grew to be an 
abu.‘fc. 

The suppression of infanticide and exposure of children formed even in old 
days an object of care to the Government, just as now it stands foremost among 
the tasks of Christian missionaries. Even to our own days infanticide was so 
much the custom in Fu-kian and Kiang-si, that, as Ih'ofcssor Douglas avers, on 
one public canal there is a stone with the inscription, “ No girls to be drowned 
licre.” Precept and injunction seem to have been of little avail. There appear 
to have long been foundling institutions in China. One in Canton receives 5000 
female children yearly, and as not more than 1000 can be taken care of in the 
l)lace, the rest, when not taken by rich people to serve as maids — or eventually as 
concubines — are given out to bring up. 

The intimate cohesion of the family is praised by Chinese sages as the most 
jirecious boon alike to the individual and to the state. This is no empty phrase. 
Nowhere is the founding of a family so universal, so much a matter of course, as 
liere. The rulers sec in marriage, early and often, a means to the more rapid 
increase of the people, and therefore wish to diminish the host of the unwedded. 
Among the grounds of the great rate of increase in the Chinese population, those 
who know the country mention the irn[)ortance attached by parents to the 
marriage of their children, the disgrace of dying without offspring, adoptions, the 
impossibility of a mesalliance, and, finally, the habit, universal even among 
soldiers and sailors, of marrying. Iloci-ti is said to have laid a tax on old 
"maids, and in 85 A.D. it was ordered that every lying-in woman should be granted 
three sacks of millet, and her husband a year s freedom from taxes. Even tne^ 
dislike to marrying in the same family seems to have been turned to account by 
tlic political desire of securing the begetting of numerous and strong offspring. 
The cohesion of the family exercises a powerful inlluencc over the economic life 
of the people. Wherever it is possible, parents and children form a single 
economic organism, with all property in common. The Chinese family may be 
described as a house-community owning inalienable landed property. The per- 
severing way in which sons who have emigrated supiiort their relations at home, 
is a trait which cVen in America has touched and almost reconciled many an 
opponent of the “yellow immigration.'’ Fortune once talked to a contented old 
gentleman in the southern tea-district, who gave the following picture of the 
I material basis of his existence : “ I own a bit of land like a garden, which my 
wife tills ; my two sons hire themselves out as labourers, and I try to earn a little 
money by light jobs. We all three bring our earnings to the mother, and live 
together on them.” 

The value of love towards parents is a favourite theme of philosopjicrs, but 
theit well-meant precepts as to piety often pass into the trivial and insipid. The 
child should arise at cockcrow, wash and dress with care, then go in to his 
parents and enquire their wishes for the day. No son enters the room till invited 
VOL. in 2 K 
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by his father ; he docs not retire without |Xirinissioii, and docs not speak without 
being spoken to. The consequence of all these precepts and rules, which have 
entered deeply into the life, is the absolute obedience of children to their parents. 
The law is so decidedly on the father’s side that imprL^onment, even for a long 
term, may be the lot of the disobedient son. Another law, indeed, condemns a 
father, convicted of beating his son to death, to a hundred strokes of the bamboo. 
The father is master of the son’s property ; and even in his most mature manhcjod 
the son may not remove, save to some accessible spot. • 

Nothing but entrance into the public service dissolves the father’s relation of 
unlimited sovereignty over his son ; then in the view of the Chinese the emperor 
takes the father’s place. Yet any official, on the death of his father, may be 
twenty-seven months absent from his duties. The fundamental idea of property 
in land is with Chinese and Japanese alike based upon the theocratic character 
of their conception of the state. The emperor, or the Mikado, is the lord of the 
whole country, the only possessor of the land at large, which he has received from 
heaven ; in Japan, indeed, it was even created by his ancestors. Thus prixate 
property is all feudal, and there have been instances in which the emperor 
has resumed and distributed a fresh property that seemed to him not to have been 
suitably allotted. In old times the state is said to have recognised no proi)crty 
in land, but to have made a fresh distribution every year. Every nine families 
received a parcel subject to the obligation of tilling the ninth part for the state, 
besides rendering service, military and otherwise. In China every invasion and 
conquest must have upset this system, since the victors took the land into their 
own possession, and made serfs of the inhabitants. But no Chinese historian 
doubts that the division was once as even as might be. l^Dlitical conditions must 
have exercised a profound effect upon the distribution of property. Insurgents 
and criminals, in troublous times those also who were out of favour or under 
susjjicion, lost their lands for ever, and they were assigned to adherents of those 
who were for the time in power. In the western provinces especially, a class of 
*^great landowners arose, from which, it is said, many mandarins spring. 

In Japan private propert)^ has developed more peaceably with the like object. 
Feudal lords had made themselves independent of the emperor, by appropriating 
his rights over forest and waste land, and, to some extent, even entered into the 
position of landlords towards their hereditary tenant-farmers. Such a holder 
could improx'c, increase, let or .sell his holding, but he was bound to the former 
owner-in-chief by two duties ; all dues must be paid on pain of forfeiting the 
right to the land, ami the land must be kept in good cultivation. Among the 
difficulties of New Japan was the overthrow of the simple sj^stem whereby the 
kirmcr paid the taxes to his davnioy who paid tribute to the Tycoon or the 
Mikado ; traders and artisans being free. Half the state revenue for the first 
}'car had to go to compensating the nobility. 

Not only arc beggars numerous, but their existence is thoroughly recogni.scd. 
The alms may, as a rule, amount only to the sixth or tenth part of a penny, but 
the collecting of them is regarded as a legitimate hereditary business, which 
every has not the right to follow. Beggars may often be known by their 
characteristic dress, which need not be tattered. Among them are those *xvho 
arc poor not only in property but in wits, idiots and imbeciles, lepers, cripples, 
and sick persons of all kinds. In Japan may be seen modest beggars with 
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wicker masks on iheir faces. It is not an cxa^cferation to sav that the be^'i-ars 
form a comiiuinity with laws and a president ; in llic north, at any rate, such 
institutions arc known. But nowhere do they stand quite outside of the economic 
organisation. Thus in, Pekin they have the right to carry the dead, on which 
occasions they receive clothes to wear over their rags. Since not only gambling 
and profligacy, but also the carelessness of the Government, tend to promote 
pauperism, it has no right to take steps against mendicancy. Men out (jf work 
often assert their right to it by violence and insurrection. One of the greatest 
difficulties that travellers meet with in the interior of China lies in the number of 
coolies who offer themselves as bearers for a small fee at the stopping-places. 
As it is, the bearers are so badly paid that they are hardly in a position to save 
anything for their families over and above their own wants. In China, as else- 
where, social revolutions have from of old lain at the root of political movements. 
Temporary garrisons, intended to keep the restless elements of the labouring- 
population in check, may be met with in the industrial districts, from Szchuaii 
far into the west. Injuiy to business is always injury to the life-strings, and has 
a direct influence on the fortunes of the empire. The huge importation from 
Europe and America, and the simultaneous suppression of a natural reaction 
against it, tlic stronger development of native intelligence and labour-iX)wer, may 
in time be more disastrous to China than all the opium trade. 

Slaves, especially for domestic work, arc preferred to all other forms of labour. 
Outside the house they do not count as slaves, and their children can attain any 
rank in the serx icc of the state. They are protected by law', at least in so far as 
parents are prohibited from selling their children against their will ; they must 
be married, and marriage terminates the servitude of female slaves. Beside the 
domestic sla\es there are in (diina also public slaves, or at least of public origin. 
I'lifortunales who cannot maintain themselves sell their freedom, or that of their 
children, for bread and shelter. Punishments were inllicted, especially after 
civil war, on vagrancy and self-sale, and redemption-prices were fixed. Ihd: to^ 
the ])resent day the history of the coolie-trade clearly shc)\\ s similar cases. There 
was also a time when many families were in serfage, having been deprived of 
their freedom by victorious parties or strangers. liven after the change of 
dj'nasty which brought the Manchus to the throne, many inhabitants were 
enslaved who tried by insurrection to restore a purely (.rhinese monarchy. At 
the same time kidnapping wvas systematically and officially ])ractised with the 
object of repeopling devastated districts. So late as the ’sixties cargoes of coolies, 
intended to start from the south-west for foreign i)arts, were compulsorily settled 
in Formosa by mandarins. In Japan the Chinese have long had the name of 
man-stealers; and in 1879 the chief-justice of IIong-Kong exclaimed, “We are 
now^ at the flood-tide of women- and childrcn-stealing. Nearly one-fifteenth of 
the Chinese population of Hong-Kong is in some sort of s]aver}^” 

The export of coolies to America, Southern i\sia, and Australia, was at first 
quite an ordinary slave-trade. Those who know, divide the coolies into three 
classes : prisoners taken in the clan-feuds so frequent in Kwang-tung ; dwellers 
on the coast violently carried off by men-stcalers ; and such as have last their 
freedom at games of hazard. Lord Elgin wrote from Swatow in i 860, before i^ 
was opened to Europeans: “The settlement here is against treaty. It consists 
mainly of agents of the two great opium-houses with their hangers-on. This, 
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with a considerable business in the coolie-trade, which consists in kidnapping 
wretched coolies, putting them on board ships, where all the horrors of thcr 
slave-trade are reproduced, and sending them on specious promises to siicli 
places as Cuba, is the chief business of the foreign /Merchants here.” The 
frequent risings on board coolie-ships, with the murder of captains and crews, 
and the burning of the vessels, throw light enough upon the treatment of those 
on board. In 1871 the coolies burnt the Peruvian ship, Don Juan, on the high 
seas, whereby 600 of them iwrished ; and in the following year a Peruvian 
coolie-ship was compelled by her cargo to put them ashore at Yokohama. .\. 
well-to-do person will seldom leave China ; though it occurs among traders, who 
in any case throughout China form a semi-nomad class. The ordinary labourer 
who wishes to emigrate has almost, without e.xception, to borrow the capital first 
from a company, which attends to superintending and providing for emigrants. 
By this he is taken to the ship and has his destination pointed out. On reaching 
it he is received by the branch-depot of the company and assigned to some 
cmplo3^er. Finally, the.se companies attend to the conveyance back of the dead, 
since Chine.se religion never di.spen.scs with burial in native soil. All Chinese 
sent out by the same company form a union for mutual aid and support ; aims 
which they promote by money-contributions, and sometimes by acts of violence 
against backsliding members, or competition. The company agrees, on condition 
of the members’ mutual liability, to give .security for their individual relatives. 
It is worth mentioning that this security is no empty word, and that Chinamen 
abroad seldom become a burden to any one other than their respective companies. 

The wi.sh some day to return home is undoubtedly common to all Chinc^se 
emigrants. Most would not emigrate at all if the emigration company did not 
pledge itself to bring them back dead or alive. But the mortality on tin- 
emigrant ships and in the unhealthy regions to which the emigration is diverted, 
is great ; and then the pnjspcrity which often awaits the Chinaman abroad, ami 
. . g itt i^reat talent for installing him.sclf anywhere in full Chinese domesticity, is not 
without effect. Bowring thinks that hardly one in ten succeeds in returning 
home. Where they are not oppressed they have .settled firmly, as in all parts of 
1 ‘urthcr India and of the Indian Archipelago. The filial piet)’ and care for the 
graves of ancestors which impel them back, fall away in the secoiul generation, 
which naturally feels itself bound by the same piety rather to the new home. 
The Chinc.se are neither so stubbornly conservative nor .so unteachablc as they 
arc often repre.sented. How easily, especially when bu.sine.ss pro.spcct.s are good, 
they bow to the force of circumstances, is nowhere better shown than in their 
inercase in the Philippines, where they arc most unfairly fa.xcd, and cannot 
found a family without becoming compulsorily Christians. The care of the 
Chinese Government for its emigrated subjects has declared itself in a most 
gratifying fashion by official enquiries upon the position of the coolies in .several* 
parts of Asia and America. They have brought about limitations in the coolic- 
tradc and improvement in the emigrant’s position, which was energetically 
exposed, in Cuba for instance, by the Chinese officials. 

Th^. frequency of great political revulsions, changes of dynasty, interregnums, 
.would hardly have been expected, considering the political rigidity and thef con- 
servative feeling of these jjcoplc ; and all the less so, that the East Asiatic states 
have, on the whole, been governed more carefully, and in the truest sense of the 
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word, in more enlightened fashion than any others of that quarter of the globe. 
Yet the fact remains, in spite of the excellent sovereigns who have arisen not 
only as single individuals, but often in whole series from many dynasties. VVe 
need recall only those ,of Han, of Than, of Ming, and the Manchu dynasty at 
present reigning, who kept the empire strong and peaceful for 200 years. What 
, then explains the frequent changes ? No doubt by their very magnitude the 
cmi>irc and its population lay a heavy task on the sovereign. The former is 
somewhat larger than Russia in EurojJc, but the latter, with all its faults, is from 
its timidity and patience easy to rule. The system of government, however, 
suffers from the same radical faults that permeate all Chinese civilization. As in 
all productions of the Chinese mind, depth is lacking, to go c.xhaustivcly into 
problems; just as Chinese logic never pushes to the ultimate conclusion, as Chinese 
learning never attains to science, so their whole method of government is no 
doubt in parts well conceived, but, as a whole, inadequate and ill-adapted to its 
purpose. Their material resources arc scarcely sufficient for the attainment of 
the aims of the state. Finances, army, means of communication, are in a bad 
condition. The position of their country has for thousands of years so facilitated 
the development of the Chinese in independence and exclusiveness, that from an 
early period it has been impossible for them to sharpen their wits by competition, 
cither within their own borders, or with foreign nations. Paternal guidance from 
above, and the fulfilment of certain prescribed tasks, as shown above all by the 
wonderful delicately elaborated system of state-examinations, which those who 
know regard as the principal implement in producing the intellectual monotony 
and uniformity of the Chinese, here take the place of the fiery trials through 
which among us nations and individuals alike have been led by the struggle for 
existence. In the economic domain, indeed, the exclusiveness favoured by their 
l)Osition has in no way hindered the Chinese from appropriating without reluct- 
ance what is good from all quarters ; but politically the country has remained 
internally and externally at the same level. Here the indolence of the people 
backed up the self-sufficiency of the system. 

The population of China represents a force, great, but difficult to maintain. 
The figures given were long held for improbable ; but criticism must not venture 
too far. The census of 1842 gave the number at 415 millions; to-day there 
arc, perhaps owing to the havoc wrought among the people by the Tai-ping and 
Xin-sei rebellions, and by the subsequent years of dearth, not more than 350 
millions. The population of China must long have grown too large for this vast 
country, had there not been serious and long-lasting interruptions to its growth. 
The best authoritifcs estimate the loss of human lives tlue to the two rebellions 
above-mentioned at not less than 13 millions. Up to 1644 Manchu invasions 
had reduced the population to 37 millions [j/c] ; but during a long period of 
peace and under good government it has increased with incredible rapidity. 

The progress of the Chinese state to secure dominion over its present territory 
has proceeded essentially by the way of culture, and, in consequence, gradually. 
When a district was subdued it was protected by military colonies, who at once 
set to work to cultivate it. As time went on, these became purely agsicultural 
colcWiics ; and the Government often furthered the acquisition of the district by a 
complete exchange of population. The Chinese arc a race of colonists so 
effective *that as the political frontier has been pushed to and fro their culture has 
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constantly overstepped it in all directions, and taken root to some distance round 
the whole circumference of the empire, which accordingly has stood pcrmatiently 
in uncertain relations to the neighbouring peoples and kingdoms. Korea and the 
Loochoo Islands paid tribute simultaneously to (diina and to Japan. Even to-day 
we arc in doubt how much of Manchuria, Mongolia, Tibet — states in any case 
n>ore or less dependent on China — is at present to be regarded, so far as its 
population goes, as Chinese. Large tracts beyond Shc-kiang, Shen-si, and 
Shan-si arc now densely enough populated to reckon as “ genuine China.’* • 

In the attempts made from time to time by the Chinese to extend their rule 
as fi\r as the countries on the Tarim and the Hi, to the Irrawaddy, and into the 
valleys of the Himalawa in Nepaul, their aim was to embrace everything that 
could be reached from the centre of their power ; but, as may be supposed, 
‘‘ c\'erything ** could ne\'cr hold togctlicr. Now here, now there, a piece crumbled 
aw ay ; now' a new territory w’as acquired or an old one regained. But amid all 
these changes another kind of coiujuest w'cnt uninterruptedly forw^ard. wrought 
not by generals and armies, but by industry, intelligence, and superidr culture ; 
and the territories earned for China b\" these forces were not lost. The same 
kind of colonising conquest w hich created China by the annexation of the manifold 
races who cv'cn in historical times held the greater part of the modern China, but 
of which fragmentary remains only are now prcservetl in the mountains of the 
extreme south and west, the same kind of slow comiuest has in the last twx) 
centuries gained for China Southern and Central Manchuria, all the culti\'al)le 
parts of Mongolia as w'cll as lu^rmosa (now^ lost again), and other lesser islands 
in the China Seas. This again it is that has filled Tonking and Siam with a 
Chinese population ; and but for the intrusion of luiropcans would have made 
the incorporation of those countries in China only a question of time. In I’kist 
Turkestan, distant as it is from (dnna Proper, Vakoub Beg slaughtered 50,000 
Chinese wa'thout being able to supjn'css Chinese cullure. The remainder continued 
to produce and trade, and ultimately C’hina w'on back the territory. 

The magnitude of the empire is opposed to the notion that China is a 
patriarchal despotism, lichind the fiction of patriarchal government stands the 
fact of a not very cornfiact oligarchy of learned ljurcaucrats under inlluential 
governors and viceroys. “ China,” says Sosnowski somewhere, “ appears to us as 
the embodiment of the centralising idea”; but presently, contradicting himself 
he adds : Everything depends here upon personal relations and connections, and 
the absence of form remintls us strongly of the Central Asiatic khanates.** The 
centralisation w'hich sees in the emperor, as the sole head of the people, the centre 
that binds together and gov^erns all the interests of the people,* exists as a wash, 
a goal, or an ideal, only attainable w'hcn a man of high intelligence, firm w ill, and 
restless activity — the pattern autocrat — stands at the head of the state. Among 
his first tasks is the preservation of old customs, in winch is seen, as it W'cre, a 
symbol of the preservation of the state. The great merits of Wu, one of the 
noblest monarchs of the older history, were the revival of the family bond, wiiich 
had grown w'cak, and care for the better nourishment of the people, with the 
accurate^ observance of funeral ceremonies and sacrificial usages, llow'^ much, 
under favourable circumstances, the emperor could continue to carry the conscious- 
ness of being a leading spirit into the small duties incumbent on liis office, is 
proved by the history win'ch Kang-hi himself has preserved of the Manchu empire. 
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That monarch relates in his memoirs how once in the sixth month he passed a 
rice-field, the harvest of which was not due till the ninth month. He noticed one 
head taller than the rest, asked for it, and made experiments with the seed from 
it. These he found ajways ripened early ; and that is the rice which now is 
planted everywhere north of the Great Wall. Under other emperors improve- 
ments were carried out, in agriculture and silk -growing. Undoubtedly many 
emperors have clearly recognised the duties imposed by their position at the 
herfd of a civilized power, mindful of Yu’s injunction in the Ta-yu-mo ; “ Remember 
that virtue consists in good government, and this is shown in feeding the people.” 
The Chinese emperor is, however, fully conscious of the significance of the 
tlieocratic element in his rank. When Kien-lung forbade the propagation of 
Christianity in his realm, the Jesuits at the court of Pekin begged him to with- 
draw the prohibition. 1 1 is reply showed that lie dreaded Christianity only 
because it might undermine his authority ; for he said with emphasis that at the 
moment he saw no harm In their operations, but “ those who become Christians 
look to you only, and in disturbed times will listen only to }’Our counsel.” I'lie 
persecution of Christians in Annam is said to have been incited mainly from 
China. 

For the business of government the emj^eror has a state council, five members 

of which daily transact business in his presence. One of his most important 

duties is the decision as to the execution or otherwise of prisoners in gaol. Their 

names are fron\ time to lime sent in from all parts of the empire, and marked 

with a red pencil by tlie emperor as a sign of condemnation. He seldom ai)pears 

in public ; but among the few occasions of his doing so is the annual reception 

of candidates for the mandarinate. The central departmctits arc the Foreign 

Office or Ts?iriglFYaiJien : tlic Home Office, fJ-pK; the Treasury, lln-pit ; the 

War Office, Ping-pu ; the Offices of Justice, lh'tig-pi( ; of Labour, Kuug-pu ; and 

of ('eremonies. Besides these there arc some central agencies for certain tributary 

countries, like Mongolia and Turkestan, and some small offices. 

* 

The viceroys hold a conspicuous position. I'ifteen i)rovinccs are groui)cd in 
eight viccroyalties, while governors arc set over the remaining three. Shen-si, 
Kan-su, and Kuku-koto in Mongolia, together witli the Mongol countries lying 
to the west of them, form one viccroyalty, as large as many kingdoms, and of the 
first importance for China. The viceroy of such a district is practically independent, 
so long as he does not fall under suspicion of practising against the Pekin 
(jovernment ; and he is seconded by the traditional autonomy of the provinces, 
which laws in some measure quite peculiar have preserved. He levies taxes, pays 
his army and navy with them, and, save in a few cases, is the court of final appeal. 
In return he bears the entire resi)onsibility of his position ; for the Pekin Govern- 
ment gives him no assistance, but regards its duty as consisting essentially in 
seeing that the ordinances regulating the conduct of these the highest officials are 
followed out. He must, however, send reports of his subordinates to Pekin, where 
they appear in the Government Gazette together with the decisions on them, which 
often pronounce compulsory removal from office. 'I'he omnipotence of the viceroy, 
which, with all its limitations involves a far more real power than that of the 
dis^tant emperor, is repeated through all .stages. Not only the governor, but every 
chiPiien or president of a district court, feels himself a power, as European 
travellers, treated by all mandarins with suspicion, have had occasion to experience. • 
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A chief care of the Government is to keep the highest officials of the provinces 
and viccroyalties apart from each other, that they may not make any joint 
declaration against Pekin. The Chinese tower is always tottering a little. In 
extreme eases, no doubt, a man like Tso-Tsung-Tang has ^lad to be given half the 
empire, but naturally that is no part of the system of the central government, 
whose effort is rather to keep always at hand for the emperor means of interfering 
independently of his highest officials. In the important province of Szchuan, 
Chen-tu is no doubt the residence of the viceroy and the scat of the provincial 
government, but Chung-ching is politically of more importance, for the imperial 
treasure is there, and also the paymaster of the forces on the western frontier, 
which, before the time of the insurrections and defections in the western provinces, 
took their orders direct from Pekin. Recent Chinese history teaches that viceroys, 
when left to themselves, often exaggerate their independence to the detriment of 
the empire. It is well known that when the Amoor district was surrendered by 
its governor it was some time before the Tsungli-Vainen gave an unwilling sanction 
to the accomplished and most mischievous fact. 

The preponderance of literary training and education is a burden on the 
Chinese officials, who, like some others, look upon the writing of the greatest 
possible number of minutes as the sign of useful activity. In view of this literary 
and sedentary character in the Chinese officials, the censors, who as a consequence 
of the extent of the empire are a necessity, seem doubly called-for. They represent 
the immediate oversight of the provinces by the central government. Indulgent 
to small errors, they are openly strict, to the point of pitilessness, in regard to 
great derelictions. Their reports in the state Gazette tear the veil unsparingly 
from the wounds of the body politic. Not only idleness, procrastination or 
ignorance, opium-smoking, but the gravest transgressions of official duty arc 
imparted to the whole country with full publicity. The j)ractical basis of the 
Chinese nature, however, is of avail in Chinese officialism ; elements are adopted 
on grounds of utility which bid defiance to the regular sifting process of examina- 
*fTons and censors' opinions. liven the recent history of China can show an 
instance in which a notorious j)irate was promoted to commandcr-in-chief of the 
imperial fleet, 'fhe law only orders that sons of prostitutes, actors, executioners, 
ushers of the courts, and turnkeys, shall not be admitted to the service, on account, 
the first two classes of their degradation, the others of their innate cruelty ; but there 
is nothing against the elevation of criminals who arc of good family, insurgents of 
high rank, and the like. 

China has never lacked capable diplomatists. Statesmen in the higher sense 
are naturally less frequent ; but in times of difficulty China has dlways seen men 
appear who have exercised a healthy influence on their fellow-countrymen. Of 
the viceroy of the western provinces Sosnowski said : “ I liavc met few Chinese so 
enlightened as Tso-Tsung-Tang. Me astonished me by his reasonable ideas, as 
well as by his correct and thorough knowledge of Russia. As administrator and 
organiser he is capable in the highest degree, straightforward, frank, and honour- 
able. I fe has appointed good officials, purged the body of officers, founded 
manufact^>rics of weapons, provision-stores, arsenals, and has been active, showing 
himself everywhere, and thereby mastering the insurrection, and inspiring new^ife 
into the hcai)s of ruins entrusted to his charge.” Shortly after ‘this was written 
* Tso-Tsung-Tang performed the task of suppressing the rising in ISijbuthern 
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Mongolia and reconquering East Turkestan brilliantly, even if by means of 
severity. 

Corruption is rooted in the nature of the Chinese and their polity. Bribery 
and embezzlement ruiii, alas, many a good intention of old lawgivers and modern 
rulers. The granaries in every province especially suffer. In them part of the 
rice paid as land-tax is deposited, in order that it may be given to the poor, used 
for salaries, or sold cheap before harvest, being renewed every year. Non-existent 
artnics, tens of thousands in number, are paid. Stingy salaries offer all the more 
inducement to dishonesty, that the civil officials have to find the pay for tlicir 
subordinates. The rule that no official may employ a relation in his department 
is so strictly carried out that cases of officials who haxe been dismissed on this 
ground arc still always rci)ortcd in the Pekin Government (jazette ; but it cannot 
check the tacit conspiracies of greedy officials any more than can the decision, 
enforced by severe penalties, even to the point of capital punishment, that no 
(official is to be employed in his native province. There have always been 
provinces and viceroyalties, at the head of which were men who worked with 
unclean hands, and enriched themselves out of the unlawful gains of their inferiors. 
The people themselves contribute to these illegalities by allowing themselves to 
be squeezed without murmuring. The greater is their delight when they arc 
governed by righteous officials, as is testified hy the honours that fall to the lot 
of honest, meritorious officials on resigning their posts. Gray says, however, 
that in twenty-five years* residence at Canton, he never saw but one mandarin 
in whose case the peoj)lc showed cordial regret and sincere marks of gratitude. 
His leave-taking was genuinely Chinese. The silken umbrellas of honour, which 
were to be presented to the object of the homage, were carried in a long procession, 
together with three hundred red boards, on which were to be read in letters of shining 
gold the titles of honour — “ P’riend of the people," J^'athcr of the people, Bene- 
factor of the age,’* Star of the province.’* At intervals were deputations posted 
near the temples ])rescnting addresses and refreshments. When the prefect left 
Tien-tsin in 1861, the people accompanied him in a crowd, begging for his shoes, 
which were brought back in triumph, and hung up in the temple of the town god. 
On such occasions there is none of the anxious or grumbling silence which 
elsewhere usually attends the public appearances of a mandarin. 

Confucius and Mencius both taught that the olx'dience of subjects should be 
matched by loyalty to duty on the part of the sovereign and his instruments. 
'I'hesc sages, who are als(^ authorities in (jucstions of civic life, even teach us well 
that it is not merely the right but the duty of the people to resist the emperor 
w'hcn he departs from the path of virtue and justice. Docile and patient as the 
Chinese j)coplc.is, it has in many cases acted on this principle. In every decade 
there has been a rising in some province or another. Obstinate neglect of duty 
on the j)art of the governors has provoked great revolutions. Neither in politics 
nor in religion arc the Chinese passionate. Only w'hen ])olitical abuses lead to 
material discomfort, when their consequences arc injustice, dishonesty on the part 
of ofificials, slackness in care for the people’s w’clfarc, do complaints and warnings 
arise ; and while in the interior discontent finds vent in insurrection, on 4hc borders 
tlfb people escape oppression by emigrating. It is not the most thicj<ly-pcopled 
regions, where tne individual has to labour his hardest to gain a living, that arc 
the most unquiet politically : a sign how contentedly these folk live as their fata 
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decrees. The toui^hness of the Chinese character, however, makes it evident a 
priori that germs of contradiction or disaffection towards the ruling s}^stcm are 
not easy to extirpate. It is not much more than twenty-five years since the 
first Chinese newspaper, the Shnn-po^ appeared at Shanghai c; now there are many 
in the Chinese language. Among much that is fidsc and exaggerated, tliey contain 
much that is correct, and arc already beginning to influence the written language. 

In the administration of justice there is a strain of inhumanity which is one 
of the darkest spots in China. The art of giving pain is extraordinarily cultivat^^d. 
Strokes with the bamboo on the heels, the ankles, or between the shoulders, blows 
with thick straps on the jaws, arc inflicted not on criminals only, but on witnesses. 
There is also torture with implements most ingeniously calculated to cause terror 
and distress. Wc must, in this connection, not forget the opinion of European 
surgeons that the Chinese and their Mongol kinsfolk arc far less sensible to knife 
and forceps than are Europeans. The way in which endless representations of 
tortures are among the favourite subjects of Chinese artists, or in which great 
emperors like Kicn-lung enjoyed being present at tortures and executions, illustrates 
the strain of cruelty in the Chinese character, and the fact, important to the 
understanding of Chinese character, that the Chinaman sets less store than we on 
life, wlicther his own or his neighbour’s. So, too, there arc the most various kinds 
of capital i)unishmcnt. Murderers of father or mother undergo a lingering death. 
The criminal is nailed to a cross, his body is slashed in from 8 to r 20 places, 
then his heart is pierced, finally he is quartered. In 1877 the Pekin (jia/ette 
reported ten performances of tin’s kind ; in one the culprit was a lunatic. 'Phe 
most usual penalty is belieading with a sword. I^ractice gi\'cs the ojK^ralor great 
dexterity, and he can execute some dozens in a few minutes. 'Phe suj^erstitious 
horror of mutilation makes strangling pass for a more lenient penalty. Its easiest 
form is when a silken cord is sent, indicating that the receiver is to operate upon 
himself. 'Phe unhappy man is allowed one meal, of which, when possible, a, 
narcotic forms part. He is then carried to the place of execution by two men, 
in a basket hung to a bamboo pole. 'Phe state of Chinese prisons is melancholy, 
owing to the gloom of the cells, the damp, the overcrowding, and the vermin. 
When the principal pri.son at Canton was opened after the capture of the cit\' 
in 1859, Ilritish soldiers could not endure the pestilential atmosphere wherein 
corpses, still chained, lay beside living men with bleeding wounds and raws, jn'ocluccd 
by their heavy chains and iron fetters. Punishments of over-cruel or negligent 
gaolers arc often published in the Pekin Gazette, (diinese law makes a sharp 
difference between crimes with and without violence. Contrary to Ivuropean 
practice, the latter are incomparably the less severely punished, niost frequently 
l)y flogging or the pillory. A favourite variation is to stick arrows through the 
ears, witli paper tickets stating the nature of the crime. 

The family-stock or clan holds the nation together, just as it has always been 
the one firm unit in the lax structure of every Mongol or Tartar power. Chinese 
books speak of a hundred original families, wliich in the storms of their later history 
did not disappear, but maintained themselves as the nucleus of the nation. 
Naturally what was least able to endure was the strictly equal division of land 
winch lay at the base of this organisation. In the thirteenth century what mdst 
contributed to disturb the country were the revolts of the poor who liajj been 
^excluded from the soil. Lawgivers made an effort, if only formal, at least to 
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sustain the old tribal organisation by keeping the tribes in cohesion, at the same 
time that they forbade marriage within the tribe in order to introduce fresh blood 
and stay degeneration. Thus to this day there are several cases in which village 
populations bearing pne name, sprung from one stock, forming one clan, hold 
together. This institution strengthens the attachment to the home, and has 
enabled the nation to find its way through many bad times. Historical philosophers 
who have spoken of the gregarious life and behaviour of this race have overlooked 
the broad base of self-atlministration and self-help on which the central government 
is tlius built up. Without these it, and with it the magnitude and duration of 
the empire, would be inconceivable, looking to the inadequacy of the administra- 
tive machine. The village community rules itself easily and patriarchally through 
its notables, the seniors of whom arc held in equal respect by both subjects and 
officials, and arc selected mostly by lot from among the most respected, or by 
real patriarchs. Also the villages make alliances together, leagues defensive and 
offensive alike, something like the old leagues between cities in Germany, and 
often directed against other similar alliances. The secret societies which unite 
Chinese who have gone abroad u ith inconceivable closeness and permanence have 
their origin io a great extent in old tribal connections. lake these, they respect 
the limits of (iovernmeiit autlicirily, but fill up gaps therein by their own o])cration. 
Of the secret sociclicrs in C\anl(Ui and the neighbourhood, Gutzlaff writes : “ With 
{he exception of the Whug-Whug, or Triad Society, which some years ago incited 
an unsuccessful rising’, they are absolutely obedient. Nay, the Govcrtimcnt officials 
often make use of them in tracking criminals and the like. Often indeed they 
undertake this duly themselves.’’ A secret tribunal for thieves and robbers, like 
the society of the ‘‘Old Ox,” which appeared amid the disorder of the ’fifties, 
seems t(.) be b\' no means rare in Cliina. 'i'he custom of living in voluntary 
associaticais causes the Chinese abroad to be sooner at home among foreign condi- 
tions ; and for this reason they work better under foremen chosen by themselves 
than under strangers. The social impulse gives rise to most curious associations. 
Several unite to i)ay' a certain sum at the beginning of each month ; at the end 
of the month the whole is raffled for. Gambling societies — “ Peaceful Gain,” 
“ Propitious Success,” and the like — are numerous. The two spheres, the autono- 
mous and the bureaucratic, being left so strictly apart that there is no notion of 
self-government based on independence of judgment and will, the system may be 
called a twofold government. The officials stand autocratically above the mass 
of the pcoj)le ; and these will long suffer ill-treatment patiently before they rise, 
witlioiit warning, and defend themselves with a force drawn just from these ancient 
tics. 

One chief fault of China, in the Euroi)ean sense, is the trifling importance of 
its military power. The fact that the C'hincse “ were as helpless before our attack 
as Australian blacks” has caused Chinese culture in general to seem of little value 
in this warlike century. Lord Elgin was quite right when he saitl words to the 
effect that if the Chinese had beaten tl\e tro(q3s of England and P'rance in open 
fight, the shallow chatter about llie inadequate ci^’ilization of (diina would soon 
have been silenced. The Chinaman is not behind other Asiatics in courage, and 
lit esteems courage, being on that account even to this day a bit of* a cannibal. 
The seat of courage is, he thinks, in the gall, and he cats the gall of murderers 
who iiavc been executed, in order to acquire their courage. For similar reasons^ 
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tigers’ flesh is in demand. The audacity of Chinese pirates, the cruelty of Chinese, 
their power of bearing jmin, the low value they set on human life, are all qualities 
that can be turned to military account. Gordon, who knew how to lead the 
demoralised Chinese during the Tai-ping rebellion, in a mpmorandum of 1880, 
lays down as a supreme axiom : “ China possesses a military organisation of 
long standing ; this must remain untouched, for it suits the character of the 
people. China’s power lies in her numbers, in the quick moving of her troops, 
in the little baggage they recjuire, and in their few wants. It is known that 
men armed with sword and spear can overcome the best regular troops equipped 
with breech-loading rifles, if the country is at all difficult and if the men with spears 
and swords outnumber their foe ten to one. This will be much truer when those 
men arc themselves armed with breech-loaders. China should never engage in 
pitched battles. Her strength is in quick movements, in cutting off trains of 
baggage, and in night attacks not pushed home — in a continuous worrying of her 
enemies. The Chinese ought never to attack fortified posts, but starve out the 
enemy and worry him night and day. China can have no army if the generals 
muster 2000 men and draw pay for 5000. These generals ought to have been 
beheaded.” Advantages and defects arc here clearly stated, (jordon docs not 
regard the Chinese as good soldiers in the Euroi)can sense, but he points out 
sources of military power in the numbers, capacity for drill, and frugality of tlie 
Cdiincsc ; all things which Europe ought not to undervalue. 
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Coinmi'ii (jf Asialit: forms (^f • Ancestor worship; cult of suii, stars, and tire; the hear among iIr* 

Anioof races -Iron and smithies—Ccntral Asiatic cosmogony — Religion of the ancient Aryans — Ihalimin- 
i'.m - Iranian cull of li.^lit and fire ; Zoroaster Ruddhism : its fraternisation with jHi[ndar ctuiceplions ; 
temples and mnnasleries ; Lhassa ; the priesthood; JUiddhism among the peoples of Kasl and Central 
Ada ; Chinese policy at Lhassa. 

All the Asiatic races share in the religious ideas common to mankind. No more 
in Asia than elsewhere on the earth can we find a race without religion. 'I'hc 
great forms of faith called after Brahma and Buddha have their roots in a subsoil 
of widcl\'-diffuscd notions in which even now leaves, flou'crs, and seeds, fallen from 
these loft)’ trees of religion, are reposing, dying, decaying, germinating. In their 
nature and in their operation, Brahmanism and liuddhism are prcjfoundly connected 
with this soil ; and if they ever perish, they will enrich it with whatever in them 
is imperishable. But the relations of plant and soil are .so distinctly recij)rocaI 
that the greatest care is needed in interpreting them. Of each of the apparently 
quite isolated forms of belief in Asia may be said what has been said of the 
Todas : “ So far as one can judge, the Todas’ religion consists .solcl)^ of supersti- 
. tions and extraordinary usages ; but perhaps we are unable to comprehend the 
deeper sense, and, it may be, the degenerate survival of a once higher cult. ’ 
Schiefner s«es Iranian influence in the name of the Altaic deity Kyoormass, 
which, like the Mongolian Khurmuzd, he traces back to Orrnuzd. “ Maiterc^^’ 
and “ Mandyshirc ” recall the Buddhist divinities Maitieya and iClanjiieri. The 
serpent Itrlik, who gives counsel to men, the fruits on the western side of the tree 
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with seven branches, may have reached the Kirghises from Islam. Where fire 
is worshipped, rays may have fallen from Zoroastrian fire- tomplcs. Kampfer 
was so strongly reminded of the old Egyptian rites by the Buddhism of Ayuthia, 
that he looked upon *Buddha as a fugitive from the bondage of Egyptian priests. 
But there are always two possibilities - one that of two similar devcloi)ments ; the 
other, that what wc regard as a survival from a higher form of development may 
really be the germ whence what we recognise in it has sprung. 

• In all the Asiatic forms of religion, higher and lower, ancestor-worship meets 
us in like strength and efficiency. Uninterrupted intercourse with departed fore- 
fathers, reinforced by sacrifices — when possible of clean things, like honey, always 
held as specially precious — animates the religion of poor hill-tribes in India, as 
in China, unweakened by Buddhism or philosophic enlightenment, from the 
groundwork of moral instruction. In Japan it is recognised as the nucleus of 
the old state-religion, the Shinto, and is said to hold the field with no rival in 
the Loochoo Islands. The gleaming white sepulchres are the first objects 
seen when approaching these islands from the sea. Upon it principally rests, 
among all Central Asiatic nations, the power of the Shamans to call up ancestors 
with the sound of the drum, with songs and dances, or leaving their own bodies 
in the place of worship to convey their souls to the work! of light or to the gloomy 
realm of Erlik. No lot is so unhappy as that of parents who have no children to 
sacrifice and pray for them. Never, so long as he lived, was Tuduc, tlic Emperor 
of Annam, free from the melancholy caused by his childless old age. Adoption 
furnishes a substitute at a pinch. The distaste for emigration, with the accom- 
pan)’'ing dread of death far from the next of kin, is connected with the desire of 
a share in the worship of ancestors. Ancestors live along with the living ; rejoice 
and suffer with them. If the son rises in the ladder of rank, he begs for the 
])romotion of past members of his family. The eighteen golden tables of ancestors 
in the Hall of Forefathers at Hue remind us how ancestor-worsliip makes the 
cult of the souls of great sovereigns a sacred affair for the whole peoi)le. Finlay- 
son\s remark about the Cochin-Chinese, though erroneous, is intelligible : “ l.ike 
the Chinese,’* he says, “ this nation is addicted to worship of ancestors, and 
reveres the memory of relations. This may in fact be considered as the on))* 
fruit of religion that e.xists amongst them.” Among the Koreans, too, the most 
outwardly conspicuous feature is the reverence paid to the iniriok or stone images, 
35 feet high, of ancestors. 

Wherever ancestral religion is not shrouded in the garb of newer forms, it 
approaches idolatry. It may then be said, as of tlie Pula}^as of Travancore, that 
they deem theinselves too low to venture to approach the Supreme Being. A 
rough image of an ancestor in the niche of a rough stone altar or at the foot of 
a great tree in the fields is revered as a fetish. We arc told of the Khas of 
hkirthcr India that they place the ashes of their forefathers in an elegantly-woven 
basket on the altar, where they also deposit as sacrifices all kinds of curious things, 
^ch as skeins of cotton and curly bamboo shavings. On the Gnia-IIeun altars 
Harmand found a number of objects in the form of miniature models hanging on 
a shaft of bamboo. There were a little bag, a little cross-bow with aj» quiver full 
oT tiny arrows, a rice-mortar as big as a thimble, a boat with oars, a wicker fish- 
trap, ^ carrier’s basket ; the whole being crowned with an egg or a bunch of 
feathers. Grains of rice, tufts of cotton, and the like, Avere fastened on with resin 
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or wax ; votive ^ifts intended to briniij the blessing of the ancestors upon all the 
occupations with which they were connected. The three Advocates with (led, 
worshipped in Kafiristan under the form of two unhewn stones and a rouj^hly- 
carved human fij^ure with silver eyes, look like ancestral images. They are 
sprinkled with the blood of a sacrificial ^oat. The part of ancestors as intercessors 
hi the next world comes out more clearly in (x*ntral ^\sia than elsewhere. The 
people of the Altai think all ^ods so remote from man that he needs the media- 
tion of his ancestors in J\aradise. “ But,** says Radloff, “ not all men know ho^v 
to apply to their ancestors ; only certain families, especially those of the Shamans, 
know this/* 

W'ith ancestor-worship arc connected customs extending even to cannibalism. 
Skull-worship is very common. Skulls of ancestors with a strinij attached to 
either zygomatic arch, for wearing round the neck, were found among the 
Andamanese. In the Tibetan monasteries arc cups for libation, made of skulls, 
richly gilt, hand-drums or tambourines of childreirs skulls covered with snake 
skin, trumpets of thigh-bones. Among the primitive races of India it is often 
hard to distinguish between the traces of ancestor-worshi]i and the veneration of 
certain natural objects and forces. .Serpent-worshij), which recurs with such unusual 
frequency, is also ascribed to Indian peoples; to the yellow aborigines, spirits, 
helping them in the struggle against Aryan invaders, appear in the form of 
serpents. Perhaps the serpent-roof, under which Buddha sits, goes back as far 
as this. Amcaig the Jats the moon is alleged to be the supreme god, but it is 
also said that they take about with them idols in human shape, with the heads 
of eagles or oxen. The Gonds are said to sacrifice to fever and to the tiger, and 
to set up blocks of stone, which they smear with blood, round the foot of a giant tree, 
'riiese i)eople, said to be at a very low stage, retain their traditions by means c;f 
sacred bards, as well as their magicians. At festivals these recite the old hymns. 
The X'aralis are also credited with tiger- worship, but they also from lime to time 
strew tlie gra\es, where the urns of their ancestors lie, with flowers, and burn 
lights on ‘them. 

Among the Kirghises a young bride on the day after her marriage used to be 
taken out into the sun, to greet it by deep prostration under a blanket. Mongol 
women will not sell milk when the weather is cloudy. At Iso, the centre of the 
Shinto cult in Japan, was kept the metal mirror emblematic of the sun-goddess, 
and on the domestic altar (T Shintoists is seen, instead of the innumerable pictures, 
large and small, of the Buddhists, only an oval mirror adorned with a wisp of 
paper. In close connection with this appears fire as a means against evil spirits. 
The nurses who among the Kirghises assist women in child-birth take great care 
that the fire does not go out ; if it docs, the devil comes, and a mishap results. 
There, before a l)ridc enters \\q.x yaoiirt^ she bows to the fire, throws a piece of 
meat and a bit of butter into it as an offering, and pours a little spirit on it. The 
Ainos call the sun their best god, fire their second best. In Japan, on New Year’s 
morning, fire is fetched before dawn from the temple, where the primitive fire-drill 
is reverently kept ; this fire, if kept alight the whole year, protects the house frojfn 
fire-risks. i-Thc Tungooscs draw omens from the wood as it crackles in the fire ; 
nor indeed are prognostics from the behaviour of the fire wholly unknown in tlfis 
country. If the man of Badakshan never lights fire without necessity, we may 
here .see a reminiscence of Iranian fire-worship. There arc legends, again, with a 
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IVometheus ring about them, like the Mongol tale of a peak of tlic Arbuz Ola, 
which is the anvil of the great smith who was in the service of Jenghis Khan. 
At the foot of this anvil he sat on the ground and forged mighty weapons for 
the great conqueror, ajul gigantic shoes for his horse. 

Gods in the form of beasts make their appearance especially among the races 
about the Lower Ainoor, in Saghalicn, Yezo, and Kamcluitka. The bear-god of 
the Gilyaks, who is a bear in summer and a Gilyak in winter, is not solitary ; among 
th« Ainos he is honoured with feast and dance. At their greatest festival they 
kill a young bear that has been suckled by an Aino woman, uttering his praises 
the while, and afterwards venerate his skull. Evidence of a more extensive 
animal -worship may be found in the fact that in the Aino language certain 
animals still bear the name kamoi, “ god.** Thus the wolf is the “ liowling god,’* 
the owl the “ bird of the gods,*’ and so on. Traces of wolf-worship still survive. 
The bear’s skull on a tall post in the middle of Aino villages, the significance 
attached by the Aryans and their Indian posterity to the sacrifice of a horse, so 
that in the decline of lirahmanisni the fxilief could arise that the sacrifice of a 
horse freed from all sins, are rcllcctions of animal-worship. To this day in J’ersia 
the stable is a secure asylum for criminals. In Indra’s bull and Vishnu’s lion the 
same appears not merely as a poetical figure. The degeneration of Indian forms 
of belief is most deeply roc^ted in it ; and at the same time it makes us recognise 
the whole depth of Indian -reverence for nature. Even now in the neighbourhood 
of sacred sjwjts Hindoos can be seen feeding the ant that crawls on the road, 
d'he tame slags in the tem|de gardens of Japan, who may not be killed, receive 
from pilgrims bread specially i)rcparcd for them, like sacred wafers. In Asia, and 
e\en in Europe, we meet with echoes of the worship of animals’ skulls, which we 
come across among Malaj's, ]\lclanesians, and redskins. On heights in the Taurida, 
and on the (.)urals, may be seen sacrificial feasts like troi)hies, made of the skulls 
and jawbones of horses, erected by tlic Calmucks. Very curious, also, are the 
worship of the buffalo among the Todas, and the j^rayers which they address to 
the neck-bell of their finest animal. Where there is an objection to representa- 
tion of the spiritual deity, these forms with oxen’s and bulls* heads, these sacred 
monkeys, horses, and crocodiles, arc the broken and refiected rays of the divine sun. 

Sacred groves and trees existed in India as in C'hina, or among Turks and ' 
Germans. In Korea almost c\'ery village has its sacred tree, and at the Ihiddhist 
l)ilgrimagc-placcs the dried leaves of sacred trees form a great article of trade. 
Here pagan and higher creeds interpenetrate. In Tiuikiiig, indeed, the sacred 
fig-tree was called Buddha’s tree, but at the foot of it little altars were built to 
keep the goblins quiet who live under its shade. The Mongol veneration for 
trees and forests lias had a salutary effect as far as Eastern Europe. The 
superstition of the Calmucks of the Altai, who \\ill cut no green wood, made the 
forests of the Upper Charysh even a hundred years ago look as if managed by a 
forester ; giving Schangin cause to recommend this superstition by preference to 
the Russian peasants. This cult of the gods of nature has found its most beautiful 
"(l^Tlopment in Eastern Asia, where it leads to a nature-worship poetic in feeling 
and artistic in representation. There high mountains have their special guardian 
sffirits to whom sacrifices arc offered on the summits. The frequent appearance 
of striking moilntain peaks in Japanese pictures has to do with the same icfca. 
In and about Arado there arc fourteen peaks to whose names Amyt\ forefathcr,i 
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is prefixed. These conceal treasures, and are revered alike by Chinese, Tibetans, 
and Mongols. Hills and mountains crowned by temples are (like the Roccia 
Melone, not far from Turin) the object of countless pilgrimages, some even in 
winter. If you would enjoy a fine view in Jaj)an, climb^ up to a temple. In 
China, too, Taoist temples look down on the calm clear reaches of the Upper 
Yang-tsc, with its many gorges. The sacred groves of the Shinto temples are 
the finest and most frequented parks in Japan. Any one going through a 
Japanese village on New Year’s morning sees fir-trees and bamboos on cither 
side of the doors ; over them on a rope of straw hang a bundle of rice-straw, fern, 
an orange, seaweed, kaki, charcoal, and a red boiled crab — all lucky things — in a 
fine trophy. In the flower festivals, found in China, Korea, and Japan, especially 
the charming chrysanthemum or autumn festival, the religious thought is concealed 
under the really passionate veneration of such productions of nature. But at 
the chrysanthemum festival may still be seen wooden figures, life-sized, carved 
to the life, figures of myth and the history of heroes, all clad in living flowers. 

Common among Asiatics is also the dread of the moon being swallowed up 
in an eclipse, for which reason the eclipse is scared away with noise and yells. 
\Vc find universally the belief in lucky and unlucky days, in lucky numbers, most 
often nine, in the uncleanness of a lying-in woman, which, among Buddhists and 
Mussulmans, is done away by placing seicred books on her. W'c meet with the 
widespread legend of valleys which have been lakes, or are becoming lakes again, 
as related among others about the vale of Cashmere. By order of the emperor 
the Auiban of Si-ning offers, in presence of the Mongol chiefs, shreds of pa[)cr to 
the spirits of Lake Koko-Nor, to give a quiet crossing. Similarly the Chinese 
sacrifice to the sea. 

Iron holds a peculiar place in the su|>crstition of many Asiatic ]>eoplcs. In 
India some tribes hang spear-heads and ploughshares as offerings on sacred trees, 
and then sacrifice the fruits of the field to these. So do both the lihcels and the 
Gonds, the latter recruiting their magicians from the corporation of axe-smiths, 
^rhese are those possessed magical practitioners whose business is to seek out 
]:>ersons who have been attacked by wild beasts, and prevent them from turning 
into tigers. Witlely diffused, probably throughout Central Asia, is the belief in 
the healing powers and salutary knowledge of smiths. Meteoric stones are 
thought to be spat to earth b\' fiery dragons. 

It is in cosmogony that the most closely corresponding features occur. The 
supreme, all-embracing deity, the creating bird, the formation of the earth from 
the sea-bottom, the tree of man, and the new creation by a deity nearer to 
mankind ; all these we find repeated. Among the Japanese, hcHiven, earth, and 
water, which, before the existence of the male and female element lay together 
as in an egg, were separated by their gravity. First the islands swam like fish 
on the water ; then a spirit, Kami, comes into existence out of a cane, and then 
six more spirits, having rule in water, in fire, in metals, and in earth, while the 
seventh, witli his wife, falls into sin. In this pair, Itsanogi and Itsanami, the 
proselytes of the seventeenth century readily recognised Adam and Eve. Ijfrir ' 
the hcatlwn Turkomans of the Altai the universe consists of layers one over 
another, tlie lowest of which is the realm of darkness. The earth lies betwoen 
them. Tengcre Kairakan is the most powerful divinity ; he ii^ without end or 
J)cginning, the creator and sustainer. This god created man before the Heavens 
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and the earth, and flew through the universe with him ; but man rebelled, and 
fell into the sea. Even then Tcngcrc Kairakan saved him, letting him climb up 
a rock. Then he ordered the man to fetch earth from the bottom of the sea, 
and this he did. But he again disobeyed by keeping earth in his mouth, which, 
when spat out, turned to swamps ; the creator cursed him and inflicted on him 
the name of Erlik. Then the creator formed a tree with nine branches, from 
each of which sprang the patriarch of one of the nine peoples who inhabit the 
earth. But Erlik, who as the evil spirit had tried to lead men astray, was 
banished to the nether world, and the deity gave the good Maitcre to mankind 
as their protector. From the ruins of a heaven which Erlik set up for himself, 
and which fell to earth, mountains and rocks arose. Next to mankind, however, 
is the earth, and the Lord Jo, who lives at the navel of the earth, near a tall tree, 
the top of which soars to the height of the Bai-Ulgian. Man seeks his salvation 
by adoring the earth and the seventeen nature-deities of the earth, on hills and 
at springs ; also through the mediation of his forefathers. The wicked are cast, 
in the nether world, into a caldron of pitch, but the good live as the blessed in 
Paradise, Ak, We have already seen something like these conceptions when 
studying the religions of Oceania. Under this head falls the Ostiak idea of a 
universe in seven layers, the earth being the fifth from the bottom. The bene- 
factor of mankind, who is also the fire-bringcr, is specially illustrious. Among 
the Garos he appears as the soti of the supreme deity Salgong. The earth, 
however, was created by Nustu, with the help of Hiraman, the god of the lower 
world, out of an egg produced by himself. The river sprang from Nustifs body. 

Of historical religions the Shinto cult, which has its roots in the obscurity of 
the mythical period, stands nearest to the mi.xture of ancestor and nature-worship. 
When, after being elevated to a state-religion in Japan, it was allowed to sink 
again as long ago as i<S77, treated with some contempt as a mere cult of 

|)icturcs and ancestors, devoid of all ethical import ; chiefly because, as was alleged, 
it attributed divine descent and equality with the gods to the sovereign of the 
island realm. Others, on the other hand, seeing it to be freer from accessories, 
have looked upon it, in contrast with Buddhism, as a kind of Oriental Protestantism, 
d'hese are halting comparisons. Shintoism is the older, and is ])crmcated with 
Buddhistic ideas. The Jay)ancsc proverb : “ You can pray to a sardine’s head if 
you like ; it is all a matter of faith,” is, however, not the expression of the most 
heartfelt religion, A curious formality is the offering of strips of white paper 
with gilt edges, called by the Japanese or “imperial present,” and deposited 
in the Shinto temples ; it is said, in order that the spirit of the god Kami may 
settle upon them. * They also occur in Korea, where Shintoists are found. Of 
what the white paper is a symbol, remains obscure ; probably' there is here also 
some connection with the extensive veneration paid by'' the (diincsc to written 
paper. Chinese philosophers, no doubt, sing the praises of writing in all manner 
of tones, but paper is of itself the object of a veneration that is bound up even 
with processions and sacrifices. Among the Ainos, echoes of Shintoism are still 
^cco^isable even in externals. They have only one temple, that of Yoshitsane, 
Jiaid to have been a hero who fled from Japan to Yezo. Ancestor and^nature- 
worskip arc the basis of their faith. In the sacred north-east corner of every 
Aino hut may be s*ecn ^W/^/-sticks, like those in the cut, p. 5 14, stuck on the wall. 
There are sticks from one to four yards long of a particular wood, sometimes 
VOL. Ill 2 L 
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willow, sometimes cornel, with their outer layers planed into narrow spiral shav 
in^s, which arc often arranged to suggest a human figure. They have the same 
significance as the strips of paper in Shinto temples. Something sacred dwells iii 
these rmifios, and sacrifices are made to it. The Ainos* only too frequent libations 
of sniYiirc always first intended for them. One gets the impression that ancestor- 
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worship has, with tlic Ainos, become merged in the cult of inalws. The Ainos arc alsi 
acquainted with fire-worship, and see something sacred in stars, trees, mountains 
rivers. They do not seem at all to venerate graves, but rather to have a dread o 
them —just as, when a person dies, they burn his house down. The mytliolog) 
and cosmogony of the old religion of Japan, which seems to have been cssentialh 
that also of Korea, has taken refuge in folk-lore ; formal sacrificial wof^q 
having disintegrated the cult. Before Confucius arose, the Chinese also revered r 
higher b'etng, Chung-ti ; the word lias been rendered by “God” or “Heaven.” Thc> 
made him a more powerful counterpart to the earth, and recognised the fruitfu 
union of the two in the relations of man and wife, day and night, king and people 
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The religion of ancient Kgypt, with its equally deep devotioii to the cult 
uf ancestors, shows another development. The group of gods given on the oldest 
monuments has even by that time travelled far from the primitive conceptions. 
Its many forms betray , a systematic arrangement which the priests must have 
elaborated slowly. Phtha, at the head of all the gods whom he preceded, says 

• Manetho, in a reign of nine thousand years, the god of the beginning, the creator 
and ordcrer, called Ammon in Upper Egypt ; Ra, the power embodied in the sun, 
conttnuously creative and sustaining ; Neith, personifying the plastic force of 
nature in female shape, also “ Mother of the Sun ” ; Pasht or Bast, the daughter 
of Ra ; Hathor, the goddess of amorous delights and of childbirth; and beside 
these many local variations of the veneration directed towards the forces of 
nature, peopled the Olympus of Egypt. There arc indications that Phtha, Ra, 
and Shu arc contrasted as older gods with a younger group, to which belonged 
especially Osiris and Typhon. These, specially I'-gyptian, embody the contrast 
between the fertile Nile valley and the desert, or the struggle between creation 
and destruction. They were the gods of the people. The elder ones, as though 
strangers, were understood by the priests only, who might have said to their own 
people what they did to Solon when he tried to penetrate their secrets: “Ye 
are but children.” 

At the period to which belong the oldest parts of the Vcdic hymns, the 
religion of the Aryans was also a pure nature-worship. They revered the sky, 
the sun, the luirler of the thimderbolt, fire, rain ; and dreaded night, drought, the 
(l.'irkncss that precedes a storm. They called their good deities the Bright or 
Shining ones, their evil ones the Dark. A storm was the contest between these 
two ; Indra, the god of the sky, who hurled the lightning, and stands very near the 
(Ireek Zeus, strives against Vritra, the Shrouder or Darkener. In the earliest 
beams that bring the rosy dawn they hailed the Aevins, the bright twin brothers 
who roll in their three-wheeled car through the world of light, the air, and the 
clouds. The dawn herself is a maiden, invoked under the form of a red cow ; the 
gods of light arc Indra’s brothers and companions-in-arms ; among them the god of 
the sun is conspicuous, and a light-god, Aryaman. In Vanina (which mayor may 
not be Ouranos) we have the all-embracing vault of heaven. But csi^ecially 
reverenced was Agni, the fire-god, the friend of man. As fire, consuming the 
sacrifice and bearing it in smoke to heaven, Agni is one of those most ferxently 
worshipped ; ami in the same way he is the messenger between men and gods, 
the intermediary between heaven and earth. Vanina is at once the highest and 
most remote of this group of gods; and hence Indra, the dcinon-slaycr, the hero 
of battle, the huge* bull, the all-ruling, who has made fast the mountains, measured 
out the atmosphere, propped up the heavens, appears to man of almost C([ual 
importance. Burnt offerings arc made to him, and for him the .r^?;;/<;-draught is 

• prepared from the narcotic Asclepias acida. These sacrifices not only give him 
pleasure, but strengthen him for his mighty tasks. Originally the offering was 

Jpadc by each head of a family. Mystic drink-offerings, like the soma, are still 
pou^d on the ground at the beginning of a meal or feast, at a dedication, on 
receiving guests, but they have mostly lost their deeper meaning, I« Tibet, 
junijfcr branches are burnt on the altar, and wine, milk, or tea, poured* on the 
glowing embers. *rhere arc a few races whose whole religion is so pcrmcatccf 
with the idea of drink-offerings, as in the case of the Khevsurs of the Caucasus, 
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whose sacred beer brewed of malt and hops in lonely huts by Dasturs, who 
remain a whole year in their brewery, and see neither wife nor child, represents 
the pagan side of a religion full of Christian and Mussulman elements. At beer- 
feasts the limewood bowls go round in honour of a spirit, to whom belong 
CN'clusively the oats, the spherical copper caldrons, and the beer itself. 

In the course of the Aryan expeditions of conquest in Northern India a < 
priestly caste grew up, which suppressed the mythologic strain in the old religion 
with its plastic humanising of the divine, by making the abstract lord of prayer 
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him who rules the gods and gives them strength,” the true prie.sts' god in the 
name of Brahrnanaspati. This abstraction was further voLatiliscd out of the 
mystery of the cult into Brahma, the spiritual over all, the soul of the world. 
Thus in their highest flights of thought the priests came very 'near monotheism, 
while the people sank ever lower in polytheism and idolatry, and were only 
brought nearer to Brahma by the system of transmigration of souls. But even 
the priests did not grasp the full depth of the one deity ; he remained a mere « 
ideal, and by their ultimate conception of the whole world as undisplayed Brahma 
they reached pantheism and lost the saving idea of monotheism. People ha ve 
also been apt to make the tropical nature, to which the folk of the cold pla^aus 
found tkcmselvcs transplanted in the plains of India, responsible for the prevalence 
of polytheism, or to speak of the Indian’s “ multiplicative sense.” But it sUrcly 
received far more nutriment from the worship, whether of gods or idols^ which it 
found existing in these countries. In the religions of India the lower ideas ot 
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the pre-Aryan races run riot through the structures of the Aryan mind like 
brushwood over some noble ruin. The beast-shapes of the gods,, in their multi- 
form monstrosity, the whole tangle of the bloody Siva-worship with its human 
sacrifices, the whole religion of ancestors and ghosts, serpent-worship, perhaps 
even the notion of re-birth, have grown up rankly. There is much here to 
remind us of negro religions, or those of Oceania and America. We have a feeling 
as of a broad foundation, upon which, and from fragments of which, the individual 
religious systems have built themselves up. The crowds of amulets recall fetish- 







worship; in Tibet and Further India you sec nolx>dy without one. Dogs' and 
crocodiles’ teeth, stunted elephants’ tusks, boars’ tusks, arc especially serviceable. 
With the rise of the dark cross-breed which we call the Hindoos, with the per- - 
fcction of despotism and the caste-system over great kingdoms, the nature-gods 
of the Vedas came to be multiplied into 33,000 divinities. The division into 
clean and unclean drew at the same time a sharp line thi'ough the whole sensible 
world, and with injunctions as to food and the like came to the aid of worship 
in externals. A similar result was prcxluced by a painfully elaborated ritual of 
sacrifice and prayers, which hardly left pious people a moment to themselves, 
irt ‘jhese external matters priests and people came together ; but in deeper inward 
things the gap dividing them was all the wider. At the same time the Vedas 
were, and to this day arc, handed down by oral tradition. Manuscrijlt, and in 
later times, printed book.s, exi-st only for security. In the Rigveda elaborate riil^s 
for learning by heart are laid down. When the scholar has learnt every daj% • 
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except festivals, for eight years, that is 2496 days in all, he knows 944,000 
syllables by heart. In the popular consciousness, however, only a few divine 
figures have remained alive, at their head being Siva and Vishnu, fused together 
out of older figures of gods and heroes; the former, in the^dry regions of the west, 
as rain-giver, the latter in the damp Ganges valley as god of sun and light. The 
popular Urahma-rcligion has always stood very near polytheism or idolatry, 
liuddhism, even in a corrupt form, knows no exhibitions such as arc performed 
in Indian towns, though their only object may be to beg successfully of travellers. 
Drums, great iron chests on which people beat with metal rods, two monstrous 
trumpets, yells, howls, and screams of human voices, announce the approach of 
the god ; an image, consisting perhaps only of several heads roughly carved in 
wood, on a palanquin hung with old shawls ; a basket with flowers, and some 
wooden masks, arc carried along therewith, and lamentable figures of professional 
penitents follow, dancing, singing, and praying. 

Human sacrifices were not utiknown to Aryan peoples ; we find traces of them 
in Greece and Rome, among Celts and (icrmans. In the hot over-peopled low- 
lands of India hard and cruel features from the old theology made their mark 
upon the religion of Brahma, gentle only in appearance. Indigenous usages did 
not shrink from bloodshcdding. Human sacrifices arc even now attributed to the 
Khonds, and lluM*r existence among the Garos in 1866 rests on official evidence. 
The Schlaginlwcils brought back a .sacrificial knife, which ma)' be compared to 
an exaggerated cooper's knife, broad at the point, heavy, and very sharp forward ; 
at the broad end of the l)lade, some 16 inches long, an eye is engraverd and inlaid 
of a yellow colour, 'rhe horse-sacrifices of the old Rajputs, connected with humaii 
sacrifice, ha\e only ceased since those warriors have eml;)raccd Jainism. To this 
<lay the Anglo-Indian authorities have to check some forms of human sacrifice, 
'fo appease the wrath of the gods the faithful offer their own lieads in sacrifice, 
A w'hole Ikmnia family in Catty war offered itself to Ganai)ati in 18S3 ; the eldest 
son first cut off the heads of his ])arents, then of his four brothers, threc-bnjthers- 
in-law and two sisters, finally jumping down a well himself. At that time the 
magazine of the Evangelical Mission spoke of such immolations, Kavialpooja^ as 
l)y no means unheard-of ; a similar custom, vinnsanicCy was quite common a few 
years earlier in Rajpootaiia. If two men fought, and the weaker could defend 
himself no longer, he threatened muusamee ; he went home and smashed the head 
of one of his children that the innocent blood shed might fall as a curse on the 
head of his opponent. There were Brahmins who defended this form of infanticide 
out of the Shastras, Wc need not here speak of the frequency of simple 
infanticide. But the immolation of widows on their husbands' funeral piles 
belongs to this class of usages. 

The fire-worship of the Iranians, which a few scattered remains of the ancient 
Persian race have faithfully maintained, springs from one root with the ancestral 
Indian veneration of Indra and Agni. In the Zendavesta, however, the tradition is 
more colourless and conventional ; reflection has pas.scd upon it, and just as Judait^ 
monotheism bears traces of another religion from another period “ across the viator 
and in I^gypt,” the api^arently homogeneous revelation of Zoroaster is not free from 
survivals*of older conception.s. But in the sacred writings of Iran fire is accurately 
classified according to its origin and its effects. Most sacred of ill is the fire from 
the clouds, the lightning ; but the strongest fire, that which kills all demons, is 
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compounded of fifteen different fires. Sticks for rubbing fire arc highly praised. 
Athytivofi^ the priest’s name in tlic Zendavesta, is derived from fire. Though we 
find, since the time of the ancient Greeks, fire described as llie god ol the Persians, 
we need not regard it as an incarnation (if the word may be so used). Fire is 
essentially venerable as a i:)otcnt serviceable 
force. Yet no doubt it does aj^pcar as a 
living deity, when sacrifices arc laid in it 
with the words : ‘*Eat, Lord P'irc”; when it 
is looked upon as a sin to poke the fire with 
damj) wood, or when the priests approach 
it with a veil over their mouths. To this 
day no Parsec will blow out a light, and 
they object to the use of fire-engines. 

Fire-ritual was dear to the gods of the sun 
and the light, and to the goddess of the 
dawn. Mithra, the god of light, who has 
10,000 eyes to behold all ini<iuity, is also 
the got! of truth and righteousness. In 
his incessant fight with the evil powers of 
darkness, we have already the announce- 
ment of the contrast between Ahuramaxda 
and Aliriinan. Surrounded by the steppe, 
the Iranians do not stint their ])raise of 
water, 'i'hey connect the rain with the 
stars, and above all others })raise Sirius 
as the gi\er of fruitful showers ; and they 
revere the goddess of the vatcr, who 
])resides alike over cleanliness and fertility. 

'i‘he Indian soitin, in the form haoitiay \vas 
offered by the Iranians as a drink-offering 
to the earth. Zfa'oaster, who, about the 
fourteenth century reformed tlu: 

religion which was decayed and ijcrmeatcd 
with foreign elements, s])rang from the 
royal race of Pactria, the country where 
the contrast is .sharpe.st between fertile 
land and desert, salutary moisture and 
injurious drought, gentle and violent 
natural forces. In the religious imagery 

.1 i. 1. ^ ...-.a rambonrinc or A////*?///, imulc of iwo diiklren’s 

these contrasts apiJear in light and skulls, from North 'met. (After Roekhiii.) 
darkness, good and evil. The earlier 

light-religion appears optimistic beside the strictness with which the contrast- and 
conflict between light and darkness, good and evil, is carried through everything. 
TfVs brought down to earth, in order as it were to consecrate the e.xtcnsion of 
cultivated land in opposition to the desert, the steady work of the husbandman 
in*opposition to the hasty methods and robber-raids of the nomads. * 

A priesthood, known to outsiders as Magiaus, claimed the sole right to offer 
sacrifices, and to address effective prayers to the Supreme Being. :Much about it 
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recalls the Shamans of Central Asia ; other points tend to connect it with the 
prophesyingf, astrologising, calendar-fixing priesthood of Babylon, the receptacle 
of all science. The priests had power and influence as mediators between God 
and man, but did not form a strictly hereditaiy caste. The tradition collected in 
the Zcndavesta shows few traces of the genuine feeling found in the older Vedic 
hymns, but a good deal of abstraction and formula. The mythological clement 
is suppressed. Fire as the son of Ahuramazda, earth as his daughter, and the 
like, alone still remains to indicate the lines of affinity with the old gods. Round 
Ahuramazda arc spirits whose names are abstractions, pure tnith, perfection, 
immortality, eternity. The air is full of ancestral fravashis^ who guard all 

that is good, and even heaven, against the attacks of the daevas or evil spirits. 
VV'hilc the former inhabit the bright heights and the warm south, evil comes from 
the north. Animals, too, fall into the classes of good and bad ; at the head of the 
good stands the harbinger of light, the cock. Sacrifices are chiefly animal. It 
is hard to prove human sacrifices, though various evidence makes them at least 
probable. In highest rcv-crencc were held those enigmatic flames that burst forth 
from the earth, the most famous of which, the sacred fires of Baku, have of late 
been j^rcssed into the service of an extremely modern industry ; the soil having 
become so valuable all around that no settlement can spread any longer there. 
'Fo the Greeks the most significant thing about Persian religion seemed to be 
that they had no temples or images of the gods, and that while the priest at the 
j)lace of sacrifice invoked the good spirits, he never delinealcd them, (’ori)ses are 
not allowed to defile either the fire or the earth — they have to be exposed to the 
wild beasts in a vault lined with stone, open toward the sun. This system, 
elaborated to the point of pedantry, has not been able to satisfy a race per- 
manently. The spirits became spectres, and opi)rcsscd the simple mind, wdiich, 
in seeking help, only ran up against abstractions. The fire-ritual of the Parsecs, 
now confined to a few^ hundred thousands of professors, the most narrow ly con- 
sistent development of the idea common to mankind of sun and light w'orship, 
almost matter of history. 

In India the Vedic religion has kept itself alive even after its heavy overthrow 
by Buddhism. Within the narrow^ circle of the priests, Brahminism has not 
wholly passed into the idolatrous ritual of Siva, Vishnu, and Brahma. EIxtcrnally 
one gets, indeed, the impression that in the struggle with Buddhism, Brahminism 
has lost its most spiritual elements, and has dropped to the local, pre-Brahminic 
idolatries which have vegetated on far below'. But just as the influence of 
Brahminism may be outw'ardly recognised in the strict obedience, even to the 
point of death, of laws relating to caste and to food, the prejlcrvation of the 
Vedas in their position as the supreme authority in conduct and belief, to which 
even the laws of Manu have to give way, gives a notion how deep the cult of the 
Veda sends yet living roots. A priesthood of some thousands of men living 
mostly in retirement, or in cloistral communities, despising Bengalee, and English 
still more, speaking and writing only Sanskrit, and regarding it as a first duty by 
tradition to learn the wdiole Rigveda by heart, is the upholder of the old fai|lTr 
In 1891, 200 million persons were reckoned of the Brahmin religion, found almost 
cxclu.sivel)i in India. • 

The doctrine of Buddha, which arose out of Brahminism about the sixth 
century n.c., has become the religion claiming most followers of any upon the 
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earth ; all Eastern Asia belongs to it, and half the south and centre. Springing 
up in opposition to the Brahma-Vishnu-Siva system, which power and wealth had 
benumbed. Buddhism always laid most weight upon that which is within. The 
Brahmins had fettered the people’s whole life with the ritual and the caste-system 
of their religion, and this had grown to be a burden. A prince of the little country 
of Kapilavastu, a .scion of the old hou.se of Sakya, born in 623 B.C., was in his 
twenty-ninth year so profoundly affected by the misery of men, which no one took 
thought to heal, that he secretly left his princely abode, and sent back horse. 


arms, and ornaments. After .six 
years of hermit life, which taught 
him the value of poverty for 
mortifying the lusts and illumin- 
ating the spirit, he had become 
Sakyamouni Buddha, the en- 
lightened. The Brahmins, many 
of whom had gone before him 
on the road of penitence, had 
preached to him doubtle.ss as 
well as they knew : but he found 
there no explanation of evil or 
means to its alleviation. • He 
travelled through the country 
preaching, with beggar’s staff 
and pot in hand, the four great 
truths — evil, the origin of evil, 
the annihilation of evil, and the 
way to it. His doctrine was 
penetrated with the badness of 
the world, the instability of all 
being, the torment of the restless 
revolution of the wheel of the 
world ; its highest aim was the 
deliverance of mankind from 



the evil, l^ain lies in desire ; one can overcome it by freeing the soul from the 


body. Redemption lies in passing into Nirvana^ nothing. In definite words 
Buddha demanded of his disciples a life of renunciation, poverty, chastity ; they 
were to roam about the country clad in rags, with heads shorn, the beggar’s pot 
in their hands. I All of course could not struggle after the most exalted models ; 


for the people, the object of Sakyamouni’s deliberate labours, there remained as 
the practicably available effective result the mortification of the passions thiough 
a not too severe di.scipline. And, since all mankind is but one fellowship of 
suffering, they must give each other mutual help, practise mercy and patience, 
not make a show of good works, but let all faults be publicly known. Contained 
lift short formulas, like, “ It is Buddha’s teaching that we leave evil, do good, 
tame our thoughts,” this was for the people a clear, simple, redeenjing moral 
doctrine, and at the same time the promise of deliverance from the ban of 
caste, laws of purification, ritual. So precious was the gift that the old gwls 
were tvillingly given up ; in Buddha’s mtvnna there was no place for them^ 
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liven in his lifetime Buddha had gained a following* among the people sufficient 
to make his doctrine triumph over all persecutions. He left a multitude of 
adherents, among them confidential disciples, whom before his death he bade 
collect his teachings and proclaim them to all the world. ^ He died in 543 n.c., 
with the words, “ Nothing lasts.** His command to lus disciples was the 
beginning of a mighty propaganda ; but the fact that his ashes were laid in 
a gold vessel shows the rapid decline from the heights of voluntary i)overty. 
l*ersecution by the servants of Brahma, and by the powers of the state, completed 
the work of making, out of the lofty doctrine of the individual, a religion 
accessible to hundreds of millions of men of the most various dispositions. 
Buddhism, too, with all its lofty intuitions, all its profound conceptions, has for the 
masses become a form of idolatry. When, after centuries of persecution, Ihvihminism 
and Buddhism learnt to come to terms upon foreign soil, it was clear how mucli 
the latter had taken from the former. By the eleventh century Jiuddhism had been 
swept from the soil of India, keeping a footing only in Ceylon, where it has 
remained at its purest, and whence it made its great conquests in South and 
East Asia. 

Buddhism can only be understood as a development from Brahminism ; nor 
is the contemporary dcvx’lopment of the daughter-languages from Sanskrit an 
accidental phenomenon. 'Hie Vedas would easily be surrendered b\' a great 
part of the population, since the understanding of them had been clierished only 
in narrow circles, liut the renov*ation of the inner and the outer life did not 
follow therefrom. It is said that the third century U.C. marks for India the 
boundary between new' and old in language, religion, and culture. Cnder King 
Asoka of J'atalipura was held the great Buddhistic cr)uncil, which set the seal 
on the culmination c;f Buddhism, d'o this period belong the earliest inscriptions in 
the daughter -languages of Sanskrit. After its doctrine was fixed, JUiddhism 
extended more widely, but Indian culture was too old for any fiindamental 
transformation. h'or the individual Ikiddhism has depths; but it offered no 
stimulus to the mind, and did not regenerate persons accustomed to tlumb 
obedience, dull brooding, patient repetition. Without doubt one of its best effects 
in history w'as the absence of exclusive fanaticism, whicli made it possible for 
statues of Buddha to stand in Brahmin temples, perhaps as early as the beginning 
of our era. 1 low^ the Buddhist cult, gradually coming to love magnificence, tended 
and raised the arts, may clearly be recognised in Japan — the Ikiddhist temple 
of our illustration is an instance, — and perhaps the reason ol the decay of art 
in Korea may be sought in the alienation from it. There is evidence for the 
introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon by Malabaric kings in coAipany with the 
cult of Vishnu and Siva. In the temple at Chapiayu in Burmah, Buddha’s 
image may be seen beside Ikahmin images, and the people testify equal respect 
to them all. On the soil of the old Khmer country, where Brahminism and 
Buddhism have alike left noble monuments, the religion that is practically current 
among the people to-day, one may say the real religion that has remained is 
the belief in local tutelary deities corresponding to the Indian fitris. Outside 
of this, Bi^ddhistic notions of the next world, altered and mostly coarsened, have 
attained wtde currency. Apart from nh'ifana, as Paradi.se, many believe in a h^ll 
wdth seven gradations and penalties growing more and more pclinful. Brahma 
is also the guardian of Paradi.se. The doctrine of the transmigration of .souls has 
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likewise established itself. But Ikiddha is revered both as actual Buddha and 
as Buddha-Prea-Mittay, the more important deity and also the cxijccted Messiah. 
Kiimpfer wrote at Ayuthia in 1690: “The Siamese religion is the doctrine of the 
Brahmins, which has^ indeed one and the same origin, but is allotted to various 


races in sects and interpretations, varying according to language, customs, or 
exposition. The Siamese set up the first teacher of their religion in their temples 
as a sitting, curly-haired black, gilt from motives of respect, and of monstrous 


size.” To-day Siam is the scat 
y.;//fW//-worship also was widely 
spread in Further India; and the 
j)innacic of a Siamese edifice is 
formed by the symbol of Siva, 
cylindrical and rounded at the 
upper end. 

No country can show such 
examples of a mixture of religions 
as India. We know that the 
Yadeyas of Kattywar and Kooch 
were driven out by Scindia in the 
fiflccntli ccntuiy, and found j)ro- 
tcclion ann)ng the Rajpoots on 
('ondition of giving up Islam, 
whicli cannot have been of very 
old standing among them. Now 
they have retained the cult of 
V'ishnu and of tlie deified i)hilo- 
sophers, which the old Jats 
cherished ; but from the Rajpoots 
the\' luive borrowed also llic cult 
of the sun, of Ibc horse, and of 
Siva under the emblem of the 
and besides that, they still 
go on reverencing the Koran. 
Traces of Brahminism are indeed 


of a form of Buddhism proud of its purity. 



most frequent in the religions of ,1, -.i „ , • , 

* , ^ A niuldlnst hdl. Musoiini nf JMlinuk)i> v. ) 

the smaller independent tribes of 

India. There arc few who like the Khols, who even liold a j)lacc in the Sudra caste, 
arc complctcl)!* cRwotcd in external points to that religion. Some tribes of the 
Gonds have addicted themselves to the .service of Mahadeva, while the greater 
number see impurity in the Brahmin priests. The Mhairs share with the Bheels 
the cult of stones and trees, as well as a contempt for caste, and with the Jats a 
reverence for the Vishnu legends. The Akhas on the frontier of India and' Tibet 
have got from the former their belief in a Supreme Being, and in the next world, 
vith their priesthood; while Tibet .supplies them with figures of Buddha which' 
tney put up as chief gods. The Shins of the Ui)pcr Indus Valley perhaps offer 
<fc^•idencc of the development of modifications in religious notions (Jiit of caste- 


prejudices. Surrounded by cattle, they despise milk and butter, and do^ not 
burn cow-dung like their neighbours. In certain districts they have an cqi^il 
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horror of all kinds of fowl. The religion of the Jains, whose numbers in India 
far exceed a million, is a development from Brahminism resembling the old 
Buddhism, but tending more to the worship of saints. It is quite full of these 
saints or Jeenas^ with their traditional attributes and colours.^ 

Ceylon has, since the downfall of Buddhism on the mainland of India, assumed 
a prominent place in the history of Buddhism, and therewith of all South and East 
Asia. To this island came merchants from cast and west, from China and 
Byzantium. Hence radiated the missionary activity of Buddhism ; the Buddhism 
of Further India bears many traces of its descent from the island whose shrines 
to this day contest with those of Lhassa the precedence in relics and miracles. 
Buddha’s footprint on Adam’s Peak, his tooth kept in the innermost of a number 
of costly boxes, and other objects, attract every year thousands of pious pilgrims. 
Buddhist art has in the temples of Ceylon achieved some of the largest and most 
handsome edifices that India knows. In Further India, Buddhism found in 
Cambodia a second starting-point for its extension. Here even among the upper 
classes it has felt the influence of Confucius’s teaching less than in the cast of the 
peninsula. Fugitive Buddhism in the north of India was received by Tibet, but 
it was no longer the Buddhism of Gautama. Siva and his suite of demons were 
again introduced into the teaching, he as the Judge of Hell embodying the terrible 
side of the Supreme Being, and superstition and m.agic got the upper hand. It 
was with that power that the Buddhists in presence of the native Shamans, had 
to work upon the rough and savage people “of the terrible land of snow.” The 
advantageous position which the visitors derived from a higher culture, and their 
concentration through contests with the native priests and chiefs, gradually de- 
veloped the hierarchy which with its two grand Lamas, the Dalai Lama 
at Lhassa and the Panchcn-rin“lV)tche at Tashilumpo ultimately won also the 
political sovereignty over Tibet. Buddhism originally brought with it much that 
had power to act from without ; but here it received that organisation of attention 
to externals which made it capable of breaking up Shamanism in Central Asia, 
ki China, beside ancestor-worship it certainly found Shaman-like priests, just as 
in Cambodia magicians retained power beside the priests. But to say with Plath 
that the old religion of the Chinese was Mongolian Shamanism, rests on a 
misunderstanding of the essence of religion. No doubt the superstitious people 
adhere to jugglers and magicians who in market-places and on the roads pierce 
their limbs with knives and otherwise torture themselves ; but Shamanism is no 
religion. 

All the cruder ways of approaching the Supreme employed by other religions 
arc familiar to Buddhism, even in its highest developments. ^ Celibacy, the 
tonsure, bells, rosaries, incense, long ago suggested to early observers compari.sons 
with Christianity. In the Mongolic Buddhism of Tibet, Christian missionaries 
used to see a bastard church of Satan’s own manufacture. The Buddhist goes on 
pilgrimage and docs penance. Even in busy Japan there arc Buddhist monks 
and nuns by thousands. Its numerous sects allow Buddhism to adapt itself to 
the most various requirements. In its temples images of the gods and votive 
offerings, wpoden arms, legs, hearts, and so on, play a great part. Dusty pigtails 
may be secic hung up, the former wearers having in time of sickness offered tl^e 
adornment of their heads, or straw sandals, to give strength of le^ to the donors. 
Yotive pictures again, to commemorate deliverance from deadly peril, are not 
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wanting. In Japan, just as in Europe, the way to a pilgrimage temple leads by 
rows of booths, in which are for sale amulets, rosaries, little images to be worn 
in the sleeve or girdle, but most of all those of Dai-koka the cheery god of wealth. 



Hulidhist domestic altar, from Jai>aii — one-fifth real size. (Munich Museum.) 

most popular amon^ Japanese household deities. Buddhism understands admir- 
ably how to get its professors into the twilight mood of a semi -consciousness, 
(fonducivc and beneficial to faith. The sacred space of Buddhist tgmplcs with 
iks gigantic lights, its silver-gilt lotus-flowers, curious lacquer-warc, bells, chimes, 
gongs, arid drums, a collection of objects from places ever so remote, of profound 
symb?)lism, denote mysticism for the cultured Buddhist, while it touches tljp 
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simpler observer with holy” awe. In the thick inccnsc-smokc, priests with shaven 
heads, in rich vestments, may” be seen movinij noiselessly about the altar on the 
soft mats. They light the sacred candles in the great candlesticks, muttering 
prayer the while and touching the little bells that hang aroipid. From the back- 
ground statues of Ihiddha look down ; the largest of them, at Nara near Osaka, 
is 54 feet high. I"rom the great chest, appointed to receive the offering of the 
fiithful, comes almost incessantly on festivals the chink of the dropping coins. 

Modes of praying arc various ; with some, prayx^r 
consists in the emphatic repetition of words not 
understood, in a strange tongue ; with others in 
lifting the hands and rubbing them together, in 
moving the head up and down, in counting the 
beads of the rosary'. In general the worship is 
quickly” finished. Few slunv real devotion, or fling 
themselves on the ground in fervent pray^er. Ilut 
the most curious prayers arc l)alls of chewed pa[)er, 
with texts, vows, or wishes written on them ; these 
are spat through the j^ril/c into the god’s face. 
If they' stick, they” are almost sure to be heard. 

In Further India the smallest village has its 
temple, and the herdsmen of Central Asia cany 
their tabernacle about with them. Strangers arc 
lodged in these, which serve at the same time as 
meeting-houses. Often they' are nothing but large, 
sheds open on three sides, and on the fourth, where 
a low plank bed is placed, closed with a wall of 
straw or bamboo. In the middle stands a little 
wooden hut with a few carvings, from every 
pi'ojection on which hang amulets, pray^ei'-forms, 
ribbons of many colour's. In Ladak nearly every 
village has its monastery”, one son oirt of every' 
fiiirrilv' becoming a laura irr it. Frayau'-cydindcr's 
stand at the entrance ; the courty”ard is adorned 
\Vu v/ith bclls, lamps, and flags. In the little towns 

ini; the lutus - tiower ; ;i svimIh)! in , i i i • *1 

( iiiMa an.i Japan of iinp. ri.:^habk- plantcd by tlic C, liiticsc 111 thc rcmotcst purts of 

nc:-,s, and an auspnaoiis token, born.: (Central Asia ihcy buikl .Small BiickUiist tciiiplcs : 
irspeeinhy bv .Sniiito priests — one- . '' ^ 

fourth re.i! si/e. (.Xfiinidi i ur the Compartments of which, no lai'gcr than 

n idles, stand numerous ima^rcs of* Buddha, with 
candles burning before them, while the undying fire flames in thc middle. Thc 
walls covered with inscriptions bear in their upper jiart, like thc ceiling, pictures 
illustratino[ thc life of Buddha, his sufferings, his death, and his apotheosis. Thc 
school hard by, with its lon^ benches and desks, has quite a European look. 
Larger places have lar<jer temple-premises, represented by whole parks anti 
cemeteries. At Bassak, renowned throuj^hout thc Laos country ftir its monaster;^', 
the paj^otkijis surrounded by numbers of pyramidal tombs, and protected by two 
walls. In Ikie Chinese colonics in Further India, notably in Assam, it was carlj" 
rctnnmcd that the Chinese temples were more richly and handsomely furnished 
tjjian those of thc natives “ though they are ostensibly dedicated to the same 
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deities.” Upon the altar may be seen a licap of liuddha-images of the most 
various materials, and from the size of a finger-nail to 20 feet in hei^^ht. But 
Japan is most rich in temples. In Kioto 3000 temples of liuddha testify to this 
day of the power posj^essed by the Buddhist 1 ycoons in the capital and under the 
eyes of the Shintoist Mikados. Ch.ina too has countless temples in every city. 

In Buddhist countries the monasteries in out-of-the-way districts, and the 
hermitages, people every mountain and ravine w ith shrines. On the spur betw^ecn 
the Brahmapootra and its tributary the Ki-Chu, which flows by Lhassa, stands at 
a height of 16,000 feet the temple of Sama- 
Yu, said to have been built by Buddha 
himself ; a chief temple with gilded images 
and four side-temples. The preference for 
an elevated site for temj)les and sepulchral 
monuments e.xtcnds as far as the Volga. 

In Cambodia a temple or a statue looks 
down from every hill. “ Many statues,” 
says Dclap(jrtc, “have been chiselled in 
situ out of the rock of the hill-side ; cliffs 
have even been hew'ii into the form of 
towers with battlcmented stages.” In the 
mountains of the Koko-Nor there is a place 
called the “ Thousand Caves,” w here a vast 
number of caves, large and small, have been 
excavated by human hands, in two and 
three stories, connected by stairca.scs. In 
a temple at the far end of the suite of 
caverns a Ihuldhist monk guards the holy 
place. Kvery cave is first excavated and 
then lined with clay. 'I'he roof and walls 
arc covered cliequcr-wise with countless 
little idols. In one of the largest sits a 
Ihiddlia, tSo feet high, his foot JO feet long ; 
in others arc iron bells and driiins of 
])cculiar shape. From the liamian Valley, 
nearly 9000 feet ab(^\"e the .sea, w'C hear of 
two Buddha-statues, i 15 feet and 150 feet high respectively, w rought in the living- 
rock and surrounded by nuinennis artificial caves and niches. Among the traces 
of the Dungan* insurrection in Central Asia are thousands of smashed statues of 
Buddiia. 

The elevation of pilgrimage to the rank of a great politico-religious institution 
has caused remote spots like Ceylon, Lha.s.sa, Urga, to become important centres 
fin* a great part of the Asiatic wxn ld. Every year thousands of Buddhists go on 
pilgrimage to Lha.ssa with no less zeal no less craving for a blessing than that 
wiiich takes Mu.ssulmans to Mecca; in the nctwx:)rk of monastries at Potala they 
hope to participate in the Dalai Lama’s blc.ssing. From the fruitful lowlands of 
C 3 ^iina, from the interminable deserts of Mongolia, from the wild gc]^gcs of the 
Himalaya and Kucn-lun, the streams of pilgrims flow'. They make offeringif in 
hundreds of thousands, even the poor bringing their mite. The palace of thQ 



IfcacUlivss a 'rihciaii hnna, of yt-Ilow wool. 
(AfUT Kotrkliill.) 
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Dalai Lama, to the north of Lhassa, on a stony hill rising from the swampy 
valley -bottom, shows temple upon temple from the slope of the hill to the 
summit, where stands the gilded palace of the great divinity. Portals shaded by 
lofty trees lead to four hundred stone steps. In front of thenj assemble the faithful, 
in festal attire, on horses with many-coloured trappings. When the right hand of 
the Dalai Lama has rested in benediction on their heads, they return happy to 
their homes, and in future will visit only a re-born Buddha of lower rank, or 
Kiitnkhfa, Part of the powerful influence of these centres resides in their great 
colleges of priests, whose effects are felt afar. Those of Lhassa arc attended by 
youths from Ladak. 

The Buddhist priest with his shav^cn head — in Tibet he wears a yellow 
helmet, like the feather-helmets of Hawaii — clad in a simple but conspicuous robe, 
red or yellow according to his sect, with his staff and his begging-cup, after the 
l)attcrn of Buddha, in his hand, is an impressive apparition. Priestly celibacy is 
in some countries a matter of law, in all a godly practice. On his journey to the 
'fashi or “ Teshoo ’’ Lama in 1785, Turner noted that in Bhootan “any matri- 
monial contract proved almost a certain hindrance to advancement to offices of 
j^olitical importance ; and he adds the following remark, applicable to most 
Buddhist countries : “ The higher orders of men, entirely engrossed by political 
or ecclesiastical duties, leave to the husbandman and labourer, to those who till 
the fields and live by their industry, the exclusive charge of propagating the 
species.’^ Colonies of women and children in the luaghbourhood of Tibetan 
monasteries belong to lay-brethren who have not taken vows of chastity. In the 
most insignificant village of Further India, in the smallest encampment of Mongol, 
herdsmen, one may hear till far into the night the same muttered hymns, with 
trumpets and cymbals, and see the clouds of incense rising at the same hours. 
In the most c.*levated valleys of Tibet, butter-lamps by hundreds stink in front of 
the images of Buddha, artfully modelled themselves in butter. The priests form 
no real caste, and do not inherit their office.’ But they appear in throngs in 
countries where every family ilevotcs a son to religion and celibacy, or where, as 
among the Calmucks, every sixtieth j)erson enters the religious life. In Tibet 
and Mongolia the “ cloister-rabble ” arrange predatory raids en masse, or as in 
.Siam, plays the mischievous part of a sw^arm of drones towards the economic 
prosperity of the country. Buddhism was once remarkably active in the mission- 
field ; and even at the present day missionaries, di.sguised as Chinese traders, 
carry on a propaganda among the Buriats of Fast Siberia. 

In \\\et haksa or baks/ii o^ i\\Q herdsmen on the steppes of Central Asia and 
.South-I^ast Europe, the minister of the lofty ideals of Buddhism br Islam again 
comes so very near the Shaman that the difference is often liardly to be perceived, 
being often confined to one or two details of ritual stripped of all higher thought. 
He is rather the minister of the superstitions of his yet more degraded fellows. 
Radl(jff describes the Kirghis bakshis as mere jugglers, who make a great show 
of licking red-hot iron, or sticking knives in their throats and needles in their 
muscles. The highest pitch of knowledge attained by a Calmuck bakshi is 
acquaintaiK^e with the Tibetan in which he mutters his prayers as he squats on 
his haunchoin Ilis chief labour is the mechanical learning and repetition of the 
Xom. The fact that no Calmuck priest, even the highest, understands Russian, 

A ^ [ V/V; but a celiljatc priesthood is not apt to be hereditary.] 
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shows the way in which this class is bound within the narrow limits of tradition. 
I'he inanchikSy youny acolytes at the lowest sta^^e of the lama -hierarch)', serxe 
liiin and work for Inm. When the btikshi dies, they say of him : “ he is become 
a jjjod ” ; and his image is now esteemed like those of tlic gods. The baksa 
(M* the dari^on, as witcfi-doctor, luis entered on the inheritance of the Shaman 
wlio once operated with the same means 


and with similar success ; and on this 
he practically depends for respect and 
influence. He has to play the Kobysa, 
the wonder-working instrument with three 
horse-hair strings, hung round its edge 
with all kinds of clinking metal, and must 
also have the power of easil)'' thnnving 
liimself into convulsions of raving and 
foaming. lie has to draw omens from 
l)ladc-bones of mutton, as Rubriuiuis long 
ago described ; this ma)' be done with 
cither fresh or charred bones, by inter- 
|)rcting the lines and cracks in them, 
further, he has to know a uiateria 
Dicdica as over-copious as. the Chinese. 
In the belief of In’s patient, however, 
the wax' in which the medicaments are 
Ml)plicd to the ailing boily is much more 
im])()rtant than the ingredients of which 
the)' consist. It is significant that we 
Vind the smith as the assistant of the 
hjksiu and that at betrothal-festivals he 
has charge of all the customs conhected 
w ith the fire, which emerge as relics of an 
(.)I(lcr religion. 

Of all the great Huddhist nations the 
Chinese are the most tolerant, which is 
another point in which the)' ajjproacli 
luiropcans. In Siam the Chinese adapt 
themselves to the strictest Ihuldhism, 
exeii entering the monasteries, which is 
bv no means iit accordance with their 



rictix c natures ; in the Indian ArchipeUu^o ^ phoiogmph.) 

tluy ma)' be found contributing to the 
, erection of Mussulman mosques, and opening their hospital at Jiatavia to 
Christians, Jews, and Mussulmans alike. In spite of their terrifying exterior, 
the Cdiinesc deities arc the ca:<icst to manage, Ihe Chinese values tlie piactictd 
advantages of liis faith, his religion being in great measure the art of living a 
t>eaPeful, happy, and u.scful life. The Mongols arc most hinatical just^ because 
the)^ have less of this ; the spirit of the great Akbar, who impartiall;^ put all 
leligions on a levd in India, has at least not remained alixc among them. TI14; 
‘‘xpcriciitc of missionaries on the ^longolian-Chincsc frontier lias been that the 
VOL. HI “ 
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Mon.ijols cliii^ more firmly than the Chinese to their Buddhist faith. Yet the 
herdsmen of the steppe are amon«j tlic most credulous and superstitious of 
mankind. The favourite subject of conv^ersation with the Mongols is always 
the cattle and the i)asture ; but the priest forms the ojthcr principal topic, his 
medicine, the mode and manner of employing it, especially the secret words ot 
conjuration, the charms ; in the first instance, it is true, more as concerning the 
ailments of beasts than of men. Herein there is no distinction between Turks 
and Mongols. 

Confucius’s doctrine is recognised in China by all the learned men in the 
country, but many of them in practice follow a form of liuddhism which, like the 
j:)hiIosophic Taoism, degenerates into a savage idolatry. Japan long allowed 
Buddha, Confucius, and the innumerable kamis to be peacefully revered side In- 
side. In the eastern parts of Further India, as in China, idolatry sprung from 
Buddhism is the religion of the lower classes, of women, of the unlearned, while 
l)Cople of rank and education invoke Confucius. China for political reasons feigns 
an official respect for everything connected with Buddhism, and has contrived to 
assign to an image of Buddha at Pekin the rank of one of the first Buddha figures 
in Asia. Kang-hi had the chief works of the Chinese classics translated into 
Mongolian, and distributed them among his Mongohsj)eaking subjects. The 
Chinese Government displays a really astounding official tenderness for the 
religion of the Mongols. It has accurately laid down the route by which they 
bring a new spiritual chief to Lhassa when their Kutukhia-Gygen. is dead, and 
protects the caravans. In Pekin it is known that the Mongols are ejuiot when 
\\\Q Kutuklita is peaceful, and care is taken not to let them remain without. a 
spiritual chief. Yet more im[)(^rtant is the innucncc which China has long 
secured in the election of the Dalai Lama ; greater, indeed, than any power ever, 
[permanently [possessed in the Roman Conclave. With a force hardly weakened 
by distance it adheres firmly to its [purpose of exteiuliiig over the Tibetans, by 
means of a similar ‘'moral ” suzerainty in Lhassa, an inlluence like that which it 
has over the nomads of Central Asia by virtue of its possession of the mcpst sacred 
Mongol cities. As the Idbetans are no less superstitious than pcpor, not merely 
taking off their hats when they pass a monastery, but shuffling past it on their 
knees, this infiuence is not hard to ac([uirc. Religious matters arc the Tibetan’s 
favourite subject of conversation. Religion fills his inner world entirely. The 
[Predatory Yograis of the Tibetan mcpuntains, wa'th all the practical sinfulness of 
their violent and reckless lives, arc punctilious in their [performance of the external 
[Precepts of religion, and may be heard constantly muttering Buddhist [prayers. 
Curiously enough, with all tliis they do not recognise the politicc'fl position of the 
Dalai Lama. In Further India, Siam is now the nursery of Buddhist religious 
zeal. Every son of a respectable fiiinily has to pass a year in a monastery ; even 
king’s children become monks or nuns, and the king takes a [pious care for the ^ 
wxdfare of the numerous religious houses. 

Japan seems, indeed, a country of recent Buddhism, w^hen we find tliat 
religion appearing there only in the sixth century A.l). ; but nowdiere has it 
departedtso for from its original shape. The Japanese, conceiving of Shintoism . 
only as c^ccstor-w'orshi[>, and of Confucianism only as a system of philcsofphit. 
ethics, can combine with both an almost convinced worship of Buddha^^ Me i- 
ca{pable of political fanaticism, w’hilc the influence of three equivalent religion - 
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lias destroyed his religious seriousness. The modern Japanese likes to represent 
liiinsclf to Europeans as an atheist. Yet with this, sects, some’ imported from 
India, some of home growth, have nowhere flourished so luxuriantly. Between the 
philosophic Buddhism of a few priests of the higher sort, and some scholars of high 
literary culture, and the Buddhism of the masses, there is in Japan as great a gulf 
as exists in India between the sublimer Brahminism and the religion of Siva, 
riie vulgar Buddhism reveres a host of idols and amulets in forms of worshi[), 
w'hidi in some sects ensnare through their pomp, in others captivate by their 
artful simplicity. The artificial fostering of Buddhism ultimately reached the 
])oint of persecuting Christianity ; \vhereby it became the state religion of the 
rycoons and their adherents, to whom political service was rendered by monkish 
orders — some, who may be compared to the Teinjilars, with arms ; others as 
overseers of the people and keeping an eye on opponents. 

Christianity has made its way in at many points of vSouth and East Asia, 
l)ut has never gained any great st)ace in the conflict with the old religions dcejjly 
rooted in the life of states and pcojiles. With enormous sacrifices the Jesuits 
seemed, first in Japan, then in China, to have gained the sovereigns and the ruling 
classes ; but in both cases they were wrecked when the goal was almost reached. 
Since then the ])ropaganda has been independently active in the southern and 
western provinces of China, the most remote from the centre. In the neighbour- 
ing Tonking and Annarn, French and Spaniards have worked with coini)arativc 
success, so that we may assert the existence of some two million Christians in 
Southern China and the north of Further India. ICven in Kuldja, Ujfalvy found 
a small church with a congregation of seventy Christian Chinese, converted in 
West China. 

. Of the eight elements recognised by the Buddhists — earth, fire, water, air, flint, 
iron, mountain, heaven, — the first five can become the residence of the dead body, 
and modes of burial are various accordingly. In India and h'urther India many 
[K)ints of agreement with ]Malay and Polynesian customs turn up. Among the 
'I'odas the “ fresh burial takes ])Iace immediately after death in a tree trunk; 
hiter on the body is burnt, and only at the end of a year are the ashes interred, 
u ith sacrifices of buffaloes, with an underlying idea of his pels accom])ainu‘ng the 
dead man. Among the Khassias the corpse is placed in a hollow tree ; lioney 
i- poured over it, which keci)s it from decaying till the end of the rainy season, 
and then it is burnt. The Moormccs on the Sikkim frontier burn the body and 
put the ashes solemnly away in a pot ; and similarly the Varalees of I'urther 
India, who, on one day in the year, deck the ])lacc where the ashes repose with 
ilowers, and light little candles there. In Tonking the bones are collected from 
’he graves and put into little carthenw'are cofifins w'ith round holes in the sides 
Cremation is of course very common in India, and has been so, as the urn- 
''Cpiilchres show% from early times. The Dards on the frontier practise it, and.it 
‘'ccurs too in Tibet, where it is also not uncommon simply to throw' the corpse 
'nto the open. The “ Tow'crs of Silence ” near Bombay are nothing but gigantfe 
'^cafjplds, on wdiich the bodies of Parsees arc exposed to the sun and the vultures, 
till the bare bones drop through and fall dowm. Of Indian dolmens ^vc have 
alrcAly spoken on p. 363. Another point of similarity with early European 
'jurial-pljces, is seen in the little lumps of clay, in size from a walnut to a pilf, 
'vhich the graves in Coorg contain in abundance. Laos and Khas bury their 
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(lead, (M* exiK)sc them in a covering' of bark ; the weapons and implements of the 
departed are attached to a post beside his head, and a little mortuary shrine is 
erected hard by. Water “ burial,” especially in the sacred Gan;^cs, seems in India 
always to be the form preferred by persons of stricter vie\v.s. In t88o there died 
at Ava the wife of a Burmese kin^a who boasted descent from the old kin^L;s of 
India. When dyin^;' she made her Inisband promise to commit her ashes to the* 
Gaiv^es. An urn was prepared from the princess’s own gold (.ornaments, and 
after solemn cremation licr ashes were placed in it. Four Brahmins then 
travelled with them to Benares and flung them with due ceremony into the 
Ganges. Then the urn, filled with water from the sacred stream, was brought 
back to Ava, and presented by ihe scirrowing sj)ouse to one of the temples. In 
March l8Si took place at Bangkok the solemn cremation of the king’s favourite 
wife, who had, with her only daughter, been drowned during a river-excursion in 
the ])revious year. The btxlies, in ccTfins of sandalwood, were Ix^rne by priest'^ 
and court officials to a wooden prdace built for the purpose, and there laid out on 
a p\ re of fragrant woods. The (lueen was dressed in European, her daughter in 
native clothes ; and with each were laid her most costly ornaments. During the 
night, officials and C(.)urt-attendants kept watch in the mortuary house with burn’ 
ing torches. In the morning two silver buckets full of Ganges water were idaced 
on the pyre, before which the priests olfered some funeral prayers. After this 
the king, with his brothers and ministers, entered the building, recited a shon 
pra\'er before the pyre, bade farewell to the departed, and then with a torch set 
fire to the heap, 'riieii all lelt the palace, to the four corners of which fire wa- 
ap[)lied by attendants, and the edifice, with its costly contents, burnt to the 
ground. 

1 ho Japanese inter in eiK:l(.>Ne(l cemeteries, the (diinese and Koreans in their. 

l)!oughcd fields, jiiling uj) a mound trom one Uj t\\’(.j j'ards liigh in the case of 

an ernpenjr, ten or eleven yards. W ell-to-do ])eoj)lc build tombs, whitewasluNl 
and conspicuous from alar, with walls and cyj^njiss-gn^x’es round tlu/m. A 
C hiiiese hmend, in tlie case u\ Iversons of rank, is the occasion of a displav of 
colour, particularly scarlet, that to us is unintelligible, in palls, tablets inscribed 
with the name and titles (T the deceased and his ancestors, lanterns, together 
with lua'sy music to drown the lamentations fix* the dcrad. Luxury extends e\eii 
to the coffin ; it is made of rare woods, in South China from the fragrant woo<l 
ot tiic Aiiisoptcrix scpiilcroynui. .Among the lower classes funeral rites are \er\ 
simj)le. Jnjur bearers carry the coffin, followed by the white-robed widow in a 
liand-cart. horrnerly, 150 suits of clothing, for use in the next world, were 
buried with t'ln ermperor ; but ordinary [persons take with tlichi c;nlv a co|^])ei” 
coin. Ihe cruel j^ractice of interring with a grandee some members of his suite, 
which c(..st thirty persons their lives so late as the burial of the first Manchii 
ein[)rcss, w'as abolished by Kaiig-hi. In Jt'ipan it is said to have been given up 
about the beginning of our era. It is doubtless a relic of it, when, as even now 
in C hina, slaves, in the shape of papcr-doIIs, are placed at the grave’s foot. 

In hggypt, ancestor-worship has, in the incomparable care taken for the 
residences ol the dead and for the equipment of the corpse with everythin;.! , 
ncxessarf fov its entry into the next world, even with papers attesting its nKM'it 
ft>r the infcirniiation of the Dcuty, assumed an air of rigid formalism. No raci 
has ever bound its own life so intimately with the life of the departed ; and if it di 
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not from this draw all the benefits of spiritualisaticm, it is an important point that 
this. profound notion was here lield with a seriousness whicli made it an inalienable 
|K»sscssion of mankind. ITow much indeed have the IC^i^x^ptians enriched humanity 
by their single-minded efforts to maintain it, ending though they did in rigidity ? 
In their mortuary cliambers they arc said to have copied their own wooden huts 
.)f palm and sycamore, so that the dwellings of the dead differed from those of 
the living only in being more permanent. The custom of stone graves extends 
thruughout North ^Africa as far as the Hamitic dialects ; but in Asia Minor 
especially we meet with stone dwellings of the dead, built like small houses or 
even palaces, only more durable ; while stone chantbers recur in India and Japan. 
I'hough Asiatic races may otherwise have de})arted from the sedulous i^rcser\'ation 
of corpses which has, in tlie sphere of l^gyptian culture, spun a web of the most 
curious j)racticcs, the fundamental notions are not so iar a])art. In tlic invocation 
of the departed soul we meet the same adxanccd ancestor-worship, of the wide 
s[)rcad of which in Asia we have given examples. How near the concejotions 
of the soul in Hast Asia come to those of Malays and rolyncsians many funeral 
customs show. The Korean funeral rite begins with calling back the soul that 
has flown ; it is enticed by flapping one of the dead man’s garments at it, I'he 
ct»rpsc is clad in travelling dress, and the hands wrapped in cloths against the 
cold. Wdves, children, and slaves mourn three years for the head of the house. 
M( aiming is shown by coveri-ng the face with strips of cloth stretched between 
two bamboo sticks. 

Mussulmans have departed furthest from the dignity with which Kgypt 
surrounded the dead. The}' biiiy (piickh' ; the cemeteries are not walled, and 
paths cross them in all directions. In a counti*}' like Persia, full of old monu- 
ments, it is seldcan that a new one of C(iual solidity and dignity' is erected. In 
those countries care goes no further than laying the dead man’s head tow'ard 
Mecca or Kerljcla. 



D.— WESTERN ASIATICS AND EUROPEANS 


^ 26. THE CAUCASIAN RACES 

1 pfisilion of ilu* Aniicninn jiml ('nucn-inn — Stalcinents ns id survival'^ of rncos — EfiVcis .it 

seclusion — .\nii»]uaU‘«l ninniiers niul custinns — The cliief gnuips : Aiinenians, Kunls, (. IcDi'^ians, i 'lin 
kossL-s, (’hcchciics, Lesj^liians, 0>sctos Scattered fragments « jf races and colonies — 1 )rcss — Kcontnnic an-i 
ix»litical Icaturcs. 

Tnr almost impracticable mountain -ranges between the l^lack Sea and tlic 
C'aspian were even in ancient times the abotlc of numerous peoples. Here races 
were crowded together, unable to settle down tranquilly on the narrow tracts of 
often unproductive soil. Emigrations and immigrations played, down to the most 
recent fighting with the Russians, a great part. Refractory tribes were often 
tamed and broken up by means of compulsory settlements. Even in ancient 
times the origin of the Colchians was traced to forced colonisation from Egj'pt. 
Armenian and Georgian colonies in large numbers were planted bj' lY^rsian 
monarchs on Persian soil ; since tlic time of Shalt Abbas there have been' 
seventeen Armenian villages in the province of I'eridan. Similarly Chcrkcsscs 
hate been removed to liessarabia, and great numbers of them arc fouiul in all’ 
Cossack pedigrees. Races moved to and fro across the neck of land between the 
luixine and tlic Caspian, which was one of the gates between Europe and Asia ; 
r'lnd in the Caucasian mountain country, to either side of whiclt the roads led, 
remnants settled, and remained hemmed in and secluded. Thus the Ossete^ 
lived confined between Grusians and Kabardians, completely cut off from tlic 
lo^vcr valleys and the roads to the plain ; which explains much in lltcir manners 
and customs. Near them dwell others into whose midst people retreating from 
the plain have thrust themselves. Wdicrc the contrasts in natural privileges are 
as great as here, w'hcrc, only a few days’ journey from the Kuma stcpi)e — “ uii- 
doubtcdl\%” sa\'s Koch, “ the most desolate region in Europe ” — rise the fertile foot- 
hills of liesh-tau, there was no question in which direction the thronging swarms 
would give way. 

Much that is antiquated and much that is crude has kept itself alive in those 
mountain solitudes. Points recalling even the Stone Age have been noticed, as 
when the Armenian Kurds weight the yoke of young bulls with a perforated 
stone of 12 lbs. weight or so, to prevent them from being over-frisky. The 
ramifying caxT'rns, in whicli Xenophon found the Carduchi, still serve as winter 
quarters for the Kurd and Tartar herdsmen, and even some of the Armertian 
husbaiulijen. On the inclement Armenian plateau this marmot -like lifg 
explained by the lack of fuel, but not so in tlic middle valley of the Kur, on 
tlie border of fine forests and close by fortified villages, where a bulVet-proDi 
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stone tower is attached to each house. At Nij Noukha they leave a woman 
in childbirth to herself ; among the Mussulman Georgians in the province of 
Zakataly, who are called Ingiloizes, the poor woman, when her pains come on, 
is even driven from the living rooms as “ unclean,” and has to seek some stable 
or barn, where she must bring her child into the world without any kind of help. 
Not for a period varying from five to seven days may she return to her family 
and go about her household affairs. A Khevsur woman has even to be delivered 
without help in a hut outside the village ; and formerly she had to stay there a 
month, while the father abstained from all festivities for seven weeks. In the 
Caucasus it is not unusual for children to be suckled till their third year. The 
servile position of the married woman can hardly anywhere be more pronounced 
than among Ossetes, Lcsghlans, and Khevsurs. In winter she has to fetch 
faggots from the extreme limit of trees down into the mountain-valley, and she 
does all the labour except i)loughing and hay-cutting. It is sometimes said 
that the men have been so long used to a warlike life as to have lost the habit 
of work ; but the low position of the woman is too universal to have grown up 
so casually. The Khevsurs still like to give their children names that sound like 
echoes of their pagan past, as Wolf, Lion, Panther, Bear, for boys ; Little Sun, 
Sun-girl, Rose, for girls. All petting of children in public is scouted. Betrothals 
arc niailc in the cradle, and purcliasc of wives is universal. A .show of wife- 
caj)turc precedes the conclu.sion of the marriage proper. Monogamy appears 
t<.> have prevailed originally ; then concubines were allowed, their children 
remaining in the house as semi-slaves. The family community of the Caucasian 
Iberians uas noticed by the Romans. Among the Georgians such a community 
often embraces a hundred members in one homestead. The sacredness of hospitality 
cannot be exceeded anywhere. Wlicn the Cherkess has adopted any one as his 
guest, that ]3crson’s life and safety arc guaranteed. If danger threatens him, the 
wife of his host will give him milk from her own breast, whereby he is recognised 
as a lawful son, and it becomes the duty of his new brothers to defend liim against 
his foes at the risk of their own lives, and to avenge him if slain. The guest 
only loses his rights if, visiting the same village, he puts up with some other — 
conduct which turns his first host into his bitlcrcst foe. Blood -vengeance is 
universal for such crimes as cannot be redeemed with cattle. In Suanetia a 
church is an inviolable asylum for the criminal. The Khevsurs take dying 
[Persons out of doors that they may give up the ghost there. P'ormerly corpses 
were arranged in a sitting posture on the stone benches of the dead-house, armed, 
and with their pipes at hand ; but they are now laid in sUmc graves. The Ossete 
funeral-feast is repeated every Saturday for a year, and is attended by sports and 
pugilistic competitions ; and the same «among the Khevsurs. Not in language 
only is the Caucasus a region of ethnographic relics and debris. 

All Caucasians arc perhaps not hybrids in the sense of the Suanctians, who 
go back to fugitives of Georgian stock, or the Khevsurs, “ a mixed race,” says 
Professor Radde, “which has in the course of centuries formed itself in the 
recesses of the high mountains out of the populations round about”; but in a 
rcgi(ui of transit and crowding, in a land of refuge, there can be no question 
o .j)urc races. In the pre-Russian time numerous crossings took p!-|jce in the 
Al^khasian lowlands between fugitives from Turkey — I'urks, Arabs, even ncgrqes 
'-and Yiative women. The lower strata of Cherkcsscs are much blended with their^ 
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Tartar subjects. Kocli has already described the Natokhva*;as of the North 
Kuban. In this constant renewal of blood he ha.s .seen the primary cause of 
those physical advantages for which Massudi sang a hymn of prai.se to the 
Circassian women, and which induced Bluinenbach to make the Caucasian the 
type of the white races. Before their subjection the Kabartlians were pointed 
out as having among the North (\'iucasians maintained thein.selvcs in greatest 



.\ KurUish woni.in. (IVom a photograph.) 


])urity, and also as the oldest branch. With them, as among the better class of 
Chcrkcsscs, great stress was laid upon purity of blood, perhaps not without 
an afterthought as to the market value of well-bred female slave.s. 

The Armenians in appearance remind us strongly of Jews ; fairer in skin than 
the Persians, black-haired — though brown hair is often found, and in young people 
even fair jjair — with noses sharply curved, and inclined like the lijjs to Ileshin(*ss, 
and a mailed tendency to putting on fat. Many Armenians could be describctl 
as, fairer and fatter Persians. This race, which from its numbers, capacity, and 
j)ast history seemed specially called to play a great part in the seething Struggle 
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of the Eastern Oucstion, low^ kept so quiet as to cause a doubt whether any 
stron<^^ resolve would ever ac^^ain be developed from its Jcw'isli pliability. In 
their political dependence, and in the linguistic isolation w hich obli^^cs them to 
learn other toni^ues, the Armenians have become the link between Turks and 
(jrceks. None of the races of the once vast Turkish empire has e\er aj^proached 
the Turk in a like deijree. The Armenians take part, but also profit, in the 
maintenance of Turkish rule in Asia and Europe. 

• I'ar ai)art from them, on the contrary, arc the Kurds, of whom Polrdx sa\^s, 
that in colour of hair, skin, and eyes, they arc so little different to the northern, 
especially the Teutonic breed, that they mi^ht easily be taken for Germans. 
There is nothiiv^ to contradict this racial affinity in the reputation for honour 
and coura‘4C which, in sj)ite of their rajiacious tendencies, the Kurds enjoy 
wherever it has been found possible to compel tliem to labour or to the trade 
of arms.* In Persia the Shah entrusts the security of his person to Kurdish 
officers rather than to any others. Their loyalty to their hereditary' W’ali, which 
neither Turks nor Persians have been able to shake, is also noted w ith praise. 
The Kurd prefers to wander with, his herds, and in the winter lives in caves in 
the earth, like Xenophon's Carduchi. \\ here Kurds and Armenians come into 
contact, there arises the opposition betw'ccn nomad and settled, herdsman and 
husbandman, o])])rcssor and oppre.ssed. Hence among the gnawing cankers of 
I’lirkc}' in Asia is the claim* of the Kurds to a share of the Armenians’ property, 
real and personal — a claim not only set iij) but acted upon, thougli the Armenians 
are tributary subjects of tlic Porte, The Kurds are a highlv'-mix’cd race of a tj’pe 
chielly Iranian, which has been compared w ith the Afghan, but is not homogeneous. 
'The eastern Kurds must have received a larger infusion of Turki.sh blood than 
the western. “Husbandmen by necessity, fighters by inclination,” says Moltkc ; 

“ The Arab is more of a thief, the Kurd more of a warrior.” They are a vigorous, 

\ io!ent race, running w ild in tribal feuds and vendettas. Not selling their children, 
like the ('aucasians, they^ increase rapidly, aiid have thus cxtcntlcd into Armenian 
and Persian territorj'. Their w*omcn hold a freer })osition than those of the 
Purks and Persians. Put the Kurd’s greatest friend and fairest ornament 
is his damascened gun. In Islam they' arc on the Semitic side, that is, 
oi)])oscd to the I'ersians, but they' have adoi)lcd also Ncstorian and Jacobite 
usages. 

The Sj’rians and ]\Ie.sopotamians have become mixed races, seeing that 
w'here\er the plains extend, the Bedouins have pressed in, w'hilc in the settled 
regions the ancient Syrian race, belonging to the Aramaic branch of the Semites, 
exists now' only as a rare survival, having been rci)laccd bv Arabs, Turks, Jews, 
and in recent times even Cherkesses. The basis of the people has, however, 
remained Semitic. In the towns are also Greeks, Spanish Jews, and th(;se 
undcfinable Levantines of PAiropcan, half-European, one-tenth European, origin 
or blend, who prefer to call themselves Catholics. As everywhere in the East, 
differences of faith go deeper than those of race. The ^laronitcs of the Lebanon, ^ 
Christians of old standing, annexed only' in late times to the Church of Rome, 
are faced by' the Druses with a religion which upon a Mussulimn founda- 
ti%n embraces Christian and Zoroastrian elements. After hard fi’^hting with 
the A^ironites, a great part of them has in these last decades migrated to^thc 
Ilauran. A peculiar position is held by the Ansariebs of Syria. Christians and 
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Mussulmans treat them as outcasts, and will not take their evidence in a court of 
law. The}' arc said to deform their skulls. 

The Georgians, called by the Russians Grusians, arc of all the Caucasian 
races that which most ncarh" corresponds to the ideal ; tall, powerful fi^aircs, 
clear-skinned, brown or black-haired, dark or gray-c\^cd, of strong physiognomy, 
owing to the broad low forehead, somewhat strong!}' prominent nose, and broad 
face. In man}^ valleys the population is disfigured b}” goitre and cretinism ; and 
in the higher mountain regions the strain is on the whole better than in tjie 
lowlands. Naturally, all the forms arc not beautiful. There arc I'artar blends 
of unmistakable stamp, and many' a traveller has been as much disappointed in the 
Caucasian beauties as in the Colchian wine. There arc districts with handsome 
people and less handsome. Artwin is rich in this line, while the surrounding; 
Armenian country and the district of Tifiis are ix)or. The Georgians, whose 
historical importance has long been a thing of the past, have by means of their 
daughters exercised conlinuousl}^ an ennobling effect on the breed of the neighbour- 
ing jK'oples. Georgian women are numerous and influential in all the harems of 
the Hast ; their blood flows in the veins of Turkish, Egyptian, Persian, and Tartar 
grandees, and in more recent times they have freejuenth' married Russians. The 
Georgian character has an indolent and sensual vein, which has tended more and 
more to repress them, and that not in i)rescncc of Kuroj)eans onl}'. The 
Armenians, especially, have found the way to attract to themselves th(^ once large 
])o>sessions of the Georgians, and in Tiflis, the old capital of Georgia, it is not 
the (ieorgians but the Armenians — who make up 40 per cent of the pojnilaticui — 
that set the tone to-da}\ 

Reside the Mingrelians, the Lazes, who inhabit the ancient (\:>lchi.s, and the 
Swans or Suanctians who live north of the Mingrelians, between them and the 
Abkhasians, in the most secluded c)f the larger C'aiicasian valle}'s, are more closely 
akin to the (jcorgians in language. The 12,000 “free Swans,” indc]3cndcnt till 
a generation ago. wlio live about the sources of the Ingur on the st)uth side of 
llic great chain, are among the most vigorous races of the Caucasus, ilwelling 
exclusively in villages of castellated houses with tall tinvers for defence. Imeritians 
seem to have immigrated from the south-east, Mingrelians from tlie west ; but tc* 
both the Suanetian language, developed in the seclusion of the mountains, has 
become almost unintelligible. In spite of vendetta and frc(iuent village feuds, 
the}* arc an industrious race of men, making an active use of the finir months 
of grr;wth which the climate of their high valley allows. Near akin to them in 
origin arc the I'usliins, Pshavs, and Khevsurs, settled further cast along the great 
range ; similarly small mixed races, started, no doubt mainl}' b}' fui^dive Georgians, 
who live to the cast of Tiflis in the basin of the Yora, in the middle and up])er 
mountain regions. Poor, vigorous, simple, quite old-fasliioned in manners and 
usages, they represent a highly original national existence. Their religion is an 
indication (jf their fortunes. Like that of the Suanctians and Ossetes, it is a 
ver}’ mr)tley Christianity, worn very threadbare, in which, spite of the mutilated 
Church pra}'crs recited by the “dccanos,” Islam has crossed its notions in great 
variety wit^i those of Christianity ; while in addition to these, nature-worship gets 
on at sacrjticial altars and in sacred groves. Among the Suanctians, Oiie^n 
Thjmara is the great saint. Her churches arc little chapels, incoiTspicuous among 
ij\c gigantic towered houses. 
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We do not find among the Xorthern Caucasians that affinity of language, or that 
yet more intimate affinity of customs, which we do among those sguth of the range. 
They fall into several linguistic groups, and have undergone more modifications 
from the surrounding races. At least three groups may be distinguished. We 
have first the Cherkesses in the western half of the Caucasus district, and beyond 
from the frontier of Mingrelia nearly to the Straits of Yenikale. Physically, 
these people come nearest to the Georgians, with whose daughters the famed 
‘‘Circassian” girls vie for the prize of beauty. Among their individual tribes 
differences arc noted, which come to this, that certain groups like the Abkhasians, 
to whom is ascribed a strong mixture of Georgian blood, arc browner of skin, 
blacker-hairctl and leaner, while the Kuban Cherkesses who roam the cxjimtry 
about the northern foot of the Caucasus arc less regular of feature and less con- 
si)icuous of stature. But the princely families (^f the Cherkesses and Kabardians 
t'lre also said to be darker of skin and hair than the majority of their subjects, which 
they themselves, as Mussulmans, love to ascribe with pride to Arab descent. The 
Cherkess character is distinguished from that of their neighbours on the east, 
es()eciallv the Kists and Lesghians, by nobler traits. But a good deal of Tartar 
reaches from the steppe into the Northern Caucasus ; such as the imitation in 
architecture of the felt jvw/rAf, or where a stationary mode of life is in fashion, 
the arrangement of the sak/a or flat-roofed hut of wattle-work daubed with clay, 
siip])orted by four posts, and the watch-tower of wattle and daub to correspond. 
I)eci)cr in the mountains the building is more solid. The Cherkesses in all their 
ramifications are ^Mussulmans, and afford, especially where they have immigrated 
amid Georgian populations, several examjfles of the rule that in the (huicasus 
the Mussulman is more industrious than the Christian. They fall into the two 
great groups of Adighes — to whom belong the Cherkesses proper — and Kabardians, 
and of Asegas and Abkhasians. Large portions of both have migrated to 
I'urkej’' since the last Russo-Turkish war. 

The Chcchencs, as the Russians call the people whom the Georgians call Kisti, 
and who call thcmselv’cs Nakhtchuri and Xakhtche, that is “ people,” live, about 
140,000 in number, to the east of the Kabardians, and the great military road, 
i^v Chechnia is briefly understood the country between the xAssa the Sulak, and 
tlie last terraces of the Caucasian range known as the mountains, of Little Chechnia. 
rhe Chechenes migrated to their present seats from the mountains, and drove the 
'I'urkish Kumuks eastward ; but in the course of the struggles with the Russians, 
in which they were some of the most stubborn participators, some of their clans 
w ithdrew again into the hills. They arc a race of “ Uzdi,” or free men, knowing 
no chiefs, but jfclf-governing within their clans, which still bear the names of the 
villages once occupied by them in the mountains. Tradition, manners, and 
customs all point to their having once been Christian. Islam did' not succeed in 
penetrating them till the end of last century. The Chcchencs have always passed 
for one of the most warlike, and at the same time most savage and cruel, of 
(’aucasian races. 

The Ossetes, about l i 1,000 in number, occupy the highest inhabited regions 
of the Caucasus, round Kasbek. Their language assigns them to ^thc Perso- 
/Vmcnian kindred, history to the once Christian stocks of the Caucasus. Islam 
has indeed loosened the bond between them and other Christian races, but dias 
not been able itself to gain a footing. A religion has grown up quite peculiar tp 
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themselves, recognising* no priestly status, but only hereditary or elective priests, 
strictly speaking only overseers of the popular temples, and with the name of 
(hwtffos'' or "" paparT The Ossetes still revere the Vitamin as “ Mady ]\Iairam ” ; 
but they locate her on mountain-heights and in caverns, where the tutelary spirits 
of the villages also hav’C their places of worshij) in towers and houses lying higher 
than the village. The oldest man in the commune holds the office of sacrificing 
priest, and has alone the right to enter the narrow door of the temple whither the 
victims are brought. The temple is small, low, dark, without windows or 
ornament of any kiiul ; inside stands a stone altar for sacrifice, covered with a 
few glasses of beer and various amulets. These village tutelary spirits seem to 
get more reverence than all the other saints to whom the Ossetes apply, like Klias 
and Nicholas ; and next to them the patron saints of all beasts of the chase, of 
whom the Ossete always first asks permission to shoot when he will go a-hunting. 
Inanimate things, also, hav'e their |)atron saints ; in short, there is no object 
connected with Ossete life that has not its ‘‘god'* or “saint.** Ossete magicians 
and soothsav^ers, as also the persons who conduct marriage and burial ceremonies, 
apply to “saints " without number in their pra)'ers and conjurations — to the saint 
( »f the ct.)bwcb, the saint of hair and nails, the saint of wind and grass, the saint 
of beetles, worms, and snakes, livery stej) is surrounded with magic and 
incantations, and the magician is the real priest. To him arc known most of 
the songs that contain a mythology of their own, singing as they do of the 
giant heathen race, the Narts, who once inhabited the Caucasus. The deeds of 
the Nart princes, among whom the Promethean figure of Ikitras or Batiraes is 
cvni.spicuous, remind us of those who arc renowned in the heroic legends of l*ersia. 
.Man\' other things in the manners and customs of the Ossetes point to an extta'ior 
source in the remote i)ast. Unlike Orientals, they sit on benches and stools, 
JiKlgements arc pronounced in the assembly of the village patres fauiilius, formerly 
even capital sentences ; but the head of the house has to execute them on his 
own j)eopIc. I'amiiy tics, and those of hospitality, stand high with the Ossete, 
ileforc a carouse with his friends he says a kind of grace, his cup in one hand, the 
meat in the other. Originally the Ossete has neither writing nor numbers ; he 
casts his accounts with a notched stick. 

The most easterly group of North Caucasian j)Coples embraces the inhabitants 
of Lesghia ar.d Daghestan ; small pco{)les, with some 400,000 souls, who s])cak 
several distinct languages, and have been pressed far back by their neighbours. 
]*art of them, in racial character and mode of life, form a transition to the Tartars 
of the adjacent lowlands ; pasturing lierds and Hocks, they dwell, like their pre- 
decessors in Roman times, the Albani, in ich yaoiir/s, differing fro^ii those (T the 
Tartars in their elongated form, or in little wooden houses put together in separate 
l)icccs for convenience of transport from one feeding-ground to another. The 
very name jioints to mixed descent. The centre of Daghestan is inhabited by 
so-called Avars. “Avar** is of Turkish origin and denotes “robber.** These 
people have, however, no common name, but call themselves after the principal 
villages of each tribe. The name Lesghian is said also to mean “ robber.’* The 
agricultural Kumuks or Kasi-Kurnuks of this region have nothing in commd'n 
with the "Kirkish tribe of the same name north of the Terek, save the nan»c, 
which has been api)lied to them without justification, j^crsiati influences arc 
Strongly felt here. The architecture of the flat-roofed stone house, with its broad 
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surrounding* wall, the careful fittings of the interior, are far enough from Chcrkcss 
simplicity. Their strict Shiite profession marks the Lesghians as more pro- 
nounced Mussulmans than their western neighbours, but has not prevented their 
Bairam feast from borrowing many features of the Russian Kaster. 

The Avars of Daghestan, mentioned above, are not of Turkisli type. Racially, 
they arc Caucasians, and their language stands near that of the Chechencs in the 
East Caucasian group. Thus they have nothing to. do witli the Huns who 
penetrated to Central Europe. There seem, however, to be points to support 
the assertion of their kinship with the Avars who entered Europe later. Tradition 
and language point to a northern origin and arrival from a level country ; accord- 
ing to Khanikoff even to a former nomad state. When we remember that the 
Avars are said to have carried an Alan trilxi along with them, that the Ossetes 
came into connection with the ^Mans, and, lastly, that in the Ossete territorj' 
skulls have been found deformed in the same way as the Avar skulls, we seem 
to have an cxi)lanation of the so-called Avar skulls here and in Eastern Europe. 

In the dress of the Caucasian peoples Tartar influence prevails to the north, 
as also in the use of felt for clothing, as in the hourkas or sleeveless coat ; 
Armenian and Persian to the south. Religious differences make themselves 
apparent also in the clothing. The women of the Shiite Lesghians wear the long 
baggy trousers, close-fitting coat reaching to the knees — both gaudy in colour — blue 
shift, low fc/-like cap; hui among them, as among their Mussulman sisters in the 
Caucasus, the veiling of the face is found only as an exception. Armenian and 
Georgian women, on the other hand, wear long clothes. White, which men avoid, 
is preferred b\^ women ; and they wear red caps, which the men despise. On the 
other hand both sexes, especially among the vain Kabardians, take much trouble 
to get as small a waist as possible. There can be few places where the women’s 
dress, through the influence of silk and cotton goods, has lost its originality so 
much quicker than that of the men. The peculiar ornaments of the head and the 
belt are all that remain in many valleys of Daghestan, The men’s dress is more 
uniform. The chokha or close-fitting coat reaching beyond the knee and usuall/ 
girt, its graj' colour relieved by fur trimmings, the cap of cloth or fur, sometimes 
hemispherical, sometimes of fantastic height — its variations in these rcsj)ecls, and 
in shagginess afford some index of the wearer’s greater or less pugnacitj* — the 
socks knitted in tasteful patterns and sometimes with a gold thread in them, and, 
finalh', the leather slippers of .l^ersian shape with pointed toes, are found both 
north and south of the mountains. Variations in details are naturally not 
excluded. Customs like that found in Suanctia of sewing crosses on the 
garments, espetially where a stab or a shot has pierced them, arc not universal. 
The arrangement of the cartridge-belt across the breast, the shape of the head- 
covering, the longer or shorter cut of the clothing, arc subject to alterations. 
Mussulmans shave the head, the Lesghians leaving a triangle over each ear ; and 
the fashions of dressing the beard vaiy from tribe to tribe. 

The primary weapon in the mountains is the iron-shod pole, to which a pro- ^ 
jecting handle or arm on which to hang a pon dcr-fiask, and a forked top to serve 
as a gun-rest, give an original appearance. It is a long way from this»to the load 
of weapons in which the Cherkess swaggers. In the fighting times s\^_wd, dagger, 
and ^iistol were indispensable component parts of these people’s dress. •*For 
special occasions were added the mail-shirt, the musket, the Asiatic bow, and <<i 
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wcll-fiiled quiver. Many valuable (lama.sceucd weapons were formerly iinportetl 
from Persia and Furkey, and old panoplies, handed down from generation 

to generation, were the pride of 
f- A princely houses. Horse -trappings 

were similarly treated. • Arrows 
with u hite eagle - feathers were 
highly valued, and people of low 
rank might not venture to use thefn. 
Archcry has remained till the 
present day a favourite diversion 
of j'oung people in the Cherkcs.s 
country. 

The mountain districts a?id 
elevated plains of the Caucasian 
rce:ion not bcincf on the whole 
eminent for fertility, the Ossctc.s, 
Khevsurs, and their fellows in the 
liigher parts are unable to carry 
on cither Alpine farminij to any 
adequate extent, or aj:;riculture with 
any certainty of profit. Above all 
they have no means of wintering; 
larj^c herds. The siir^le y;reat 
cattle-brcediii" district is what w’as 
Turkish Armenia, from which there 
has loncj been a larqe exportation 
of sheep. The w’cll- known story of 
the fat tails, which for convenience 
sake are stowed in little ^jjo-carts, 
has been recently related afresh l)y 
Dr. Arzruni of Tifiis with reference 
to the Hocks at Van, where An;,^^ora 
^oats arc also bred. A considerable 
amount of live-stock too is bred in 
Lesghian territory, where a peculiar 
thin and Lfoat-like breed (^f sheei) is 
well suited to the mountain pastures. 
The Caucasian ^oats arc said to 
l>air wath the wa*ld bezoar j^oats. 

^ The w'arlike Cherkesses take much 
trouble in breedii\q thoroughbred 
horses. In the fertile knvlands and 
An Armenian. (From .a photograph.) temiCC-huid.S of Miugrclia, ImCritlV 

Georgia, Kakhctia, agriculture, which 
here includes rice-growing, has fallen off. The vineyards and orchards, of 
which former travellers tell with delight, occupy now' a much smaller region. Tt 
is asserted that the climate has growm more and more uncertain, and thGt.vine- 
disease has attacked even the w’ild grapes of the Mingrelian forests. But the 
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natives of this part arc lazy and luxurious. The wines of Kakhetia have the 
reputation of beini; the oldest and most genuine in the Caucasus.* The Georgians, 
however, both make and drink the most wine ; drinking it too at interminable 
carouses regulated by traditional customs. Opium-smoking has unhaiipily been 
introduced from Persia. The vine grows at even 3300 to 4300 feet above the 
sea. Here too silk is grown, and maize and the Italian millet {setarui) cultivated, 
as well as wheat. Life is less easy here than in the lowlands, but in the Caucasus 
industry increases with the altitude. Barley and oats arc the mountain crops. 
On the north-eastern slope the limit of corn extends to 8000 feet or more. In 
the lower parts of Daghestan, where drought proclaims tlic proximity of the steppe, 
artificial ponds may be found near almost every village. The plough is little 
used, and the sickle full of notclics sciwes rather to catch hold and tear up tlian 
to cut. Corn is kept in large baskets standing on frames in the open, or in 
trenches underground. Bread is of the oriental kind, toasted rather than baked ; 
oficn too in the form of unleavened flat cakes. In Daghestan it is made of 
barley- or bean-meal. The taste for onions and garlic is very general ; in many 
districts they may be called the chief garden vegetable. Pulse, especially in the 
form o( broad beans, ranks next to them. 

ILnv important is the preservation of the forests in tlicse elevated, cold, and 
in jvirts naturally arid regions may be learnt from the decline of industry and 
po|)ulation at ICrzerouin since the cession of the Soghanlu forests to Russia. The 
legend that these forests were the creation of an Armenian king has been taken 
to ijnply that forestry once stood higher in that country ; and from Daghestan 
we have a story ascribing to plantation the origin of a i)lane-grove near Xukha. 
W'ooJ, above all the line wood of the bo.x, has long formed an article of export 
in the C'aucasus. IMany of the wild plants that grow there in profusion have 
been turned to use by the Caucasian peoples. In Daghestan tlic shoots of a 
certain rJiavnnis arc used for tea, and the stalks of various sj)ccics, /icmc/enni, 
iindrof^ogoii^ cuidhuji are eaten, as ^\•cll as the leaves of Scuipcroivuni pnmilnin, 

I'he women support a domestic industry, which formerly was in the main* 
concerned with clothing. The coarse Lesghian cloth, the gold embroidery on 
leather of Daghestan, the silk sashes of Kumukh, the home-made carpets which 
c<.>\er th.e floor of Lesghian huts, have become articles of trade. Tlie taste for 
wooden vessels, cut out of v)nc block, seems to recall older times ; the like arc 
used by the Ikisciues. Vc\y good unglazed earthenware is made in the Caucasus. 
Plates and dishes, beautifully painted and glazed, such as adorn the walls of 
peasants’ rooms in Daghestan, are the produce of trade or of ancient raids into 
the border provinces of Persia. There is a demand for earthenware vessels of 
large size, milk being churned by shaking in them, and wine being stored in them 
underground. Bronze-working was once highly developed in the Caucasus; later, 
and indeed to the present day, the industry, imported from Persia, of inlaying 
polished steel with gold has flourished. 

The entire political life and the historic activity of the Caucasian races is 
closely dependent on the fashion of living in strong castellated houses of several 
stories, walled round, often furnished with loopholcd towers 70 or So^fcct high, 
wliich, even combined into villages, stand detached on the hillsicft. These 
towcrcrl houses are most frequent in the mountains. Among the free Suancti?lns 
every homestead has its tower. But even the Mingrclian, where the fertile? 
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lowlands invite to denser habitation, sticks fast to his solitary walled farm-buildings, 
while in Daghestan an embankment and ditch surround the homesteads, the gate 
being a mighty structure of stone. Here, in rooms often very comfortably 
furnished, the members of tlic family live together in a close and exclusive union of 
housckcej)ing, such as the Romans admired long ago in the iberi of the modern 
(Georgia. Here was developed their vigour in self-helj:) and their readiness for 
the fight. Wife and children, as regards the father\s authority, are slaves. Among 
the Ossetes and other peoples, no son starts a conversation or sits in his father’s 
presence ; when the father enters, all rise. Questions of peace and war arc 
decided in tlic assembly of heads of families. Common interests, which among 
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the smaller races have been clecirly circumscribed b\- geographical considerations, 
bound these compact village-tribes together ])<>litically ; and similar confederations 
have been by no means alwaj-s confined to the heart of the mountains. Armenia 
|)osscsscs a remarkable relic of ancient freedom in its republic of KIiot<jrjur, 
consisting of eight Catholic villages, the inhabitants of which arc by ancient 
custom bound to render mutual services almost amounting to community of 
goods. The lively family and tribal sentiment of tlie Armcniam is at times in 
its economic results found inconvenient by neighbouring peoples. 

Like their social arrangements, the much-lauded valour of the Caucasians, 
which is not unconnected therewith, is not peculiar to one stock, but is a common 
I)ossession of all, though not exercised Ijy all alike. Georgians, Cherkesses, and 
Lesghians were formerly the most conspicuous. Vendettas and the interminable 
feuds between clans and villages have contributed to its training. Where 
warlike jn^ACtice pervaded whole generations, as during the long jAeriod of the 
Russian wvj^rs iti the Caucasus, a closer union was effected among the clans^of 
frcg.tjcn under fighting chiefs, of whom Schamyl is the most notable example. 
^ urkish Begs from the borders of the steppe had long intruded as coif(tiuerors 
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into the independent life of the village republic, and reduced large populations on 
the north side to serfage ; while the relations of dependence in wh^ch some Nogai 
tribes of Turks, like the Karachais, stood towards the Kabardian mountain tribes, 
had been broken up. Even since their subjection the mountain peoples have 
remained bound together in free family union. Persian influence seems to have 
operated on weapons and equipment, but also that of media;val Christianity on 
manners. Even at this day the Suanetian dedicates himself in chivalrous 
devotion as linturali to a woman by the ceremony of kissing her on the breast, 
after which he is bound to her by a relation of pure friendship and protection. 

The days have gone by when the Caucasian coast tribes api^cared as sea- 
faring people, equipped with swift galleys, dreaded as pirates ; and when great 
expeditions were .sent out to put a stop to this mischievous trade, which even in 
ancient times was bound up with kidnapping and slave-dealing. Trade, necessary 
then as now to the not over-productive mountain country, must have been served, 
as it would seem, in earlier times also, more by foreign than native navigation 
The Caucasians have always wanted .salt and corn, offering in exchange timber, 
hides, wax, and honey. They had not, like their Sarmatian neighbours, who, 
Strabo tells us, would not even procure iron, and had accordingly to tip their 
spears and arrows with bone, any objection to trade. In metal-work they 
formerly surpassed all their neighbours. The raw material they must have got 
out of Caucasian mines ; but. in the forms of the ancient bronze articles of which 
quantities occur, 1 runic influcnce.s, older than Islam, make themselves felt. 


§ 27 . THE EUROPEAN'S 

l*eopIcs of recent liistory — The Scniite.s — (Ircece nntl the Pha*nicians — The Oural-AUaic peoples — Arrival of 
the Mairyars - (iennaiiic points of contact — Aryans — Level of ancient Aryan culture — Ancient and modern 
Greeks — I'.truscans — Development of Komans and Romance jieoplcs- -Spanianls -French — Roumans- ■ 
Cells, Gauls, and IMgians -Germans — Goths, Scandinavians, Teutons, Kn^lish — Letto-wSlavcs— Russian^*. 


Having reached the threshold of Hither Asia and Europe, we find races 
before us whom we might denote by the name “ historical,'' did we not fear in 
conclude by reviving a misconception which we have been indefatigable in 
opposing. In the history of mankind the lots fall diversely, but to each race its 
task is assigned, and none is left without an opportunity for casting its threads, 
be they only mAdcst ones, into the great fabric. There is, however, doubtless a 
recent history, so closely connected with our own, and with the present time, 
that we cannot think of it otherwise than as a portion of our own past. After we 
pass the border of Asia Minor, and the old frontier of Europe in the Scythian 
steppe, the people arc no longer alien to us in the same manner as those of Africa, 
of America, of the Arctic region, of Australia, and of a great part of Asia. If not 
of kindred stock, they are of kindred culture, for their historical fortunes have 
beftn closely bound up with our own, and we know more or less of Jheir past. 

stand here on the threshold of our own history. Ethnology la)|f 5 the pen 
down for history* to take up. Our only remaining duty is to give the races ^of 
Europe their place in the picture of mankind that we have tried to draw. ^ 
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Europe is closely united with Asia Herder long ago recognised the 
iintxjssibility of writing the history even of Central Eurojx: without having that 
of Central Asia constantly in view. On the other hand, our quarter of the globe 
is divided from America by the Atlantic, from Africa by the Mediterranean. 
Hence wc find no cases in which America has influenced Europe, few in whicli 
Africa hixs done so directly. Wherever we arc to look for the primitive home of 



A Syrian girl of fXama.scus. (From a photograph. ) 


the European races, it certainly is not outside the European-Asialic limits. The 
ethnographic connection between Asia and Europe is not less i.itimatc than the 
geographical. It comes about by many of the Semites in the Mediterranean, of 
the Turks in Asia Minor and in the Balkan I’eninsula, of the Caucasians across 
the bridge formed by their territory, of the Oural-Altaic peoples in the region of 
the Ourals and the White Sea. Each of these groups has habitations to-day in 
both Asia and Europe ; and in the case of two, the Semites and the Turks, an 
Asiatic origin is highly probable. 

In thp western parts of Hither A.sia we come in the very earliest times acrtxss 
a family of peoples who physically show much resemblance to the Hamites of 
aqcient Egypt, but perhaps even more recall the linguistically^scparatc inhabit- 
^ants of the Armenian highlands, Kurds, Armenians, and Georgians. These arc 
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the Semites, who stand to the Hamites as regards language in a connection that 
reaches far back, being also locally their nearest neighbours. The' Bible and the 
Egyptian records both attest the intimate mutual relations of the two races. We 
need only recall the origin of the Phcjenicians in the Red Sea region, the founda- 
tion-stones common to Babylonian and Egyptian culture, the numerous and 
intimate relations in later times between IMicenicians, Jews, and Arabs on the one 
side, and Egyptians on the other. It is one of the symbolical facts of history, 
that* the oldest caravan road of which we hear, that from Gerrha on the Persian 
Gulf to Babylon and Egypt, along which Edomites and Midianites traded with 
myrrh, balsam, and the spices of Arabia and India, united the Ilamitic and 
Semitic domains. If we say that all Hamites and Semites have been as cultured 
races distinguished by a striking intellectual tendency to looking at things from 
the outside, and formed at an early period vigorously constituted states (for the 
monarchies of Babylon, Nineveh, and b-gypt undoubtedly stand on the same bases), 
we shall be reckoning up rather consequences than causes. 

Semitic races were the bringers of three great things ; Chaldean civilisation, 
Christianity, and Islam. The Chaldeans gave themselves out as a colony of the 
Egyptians ; and there can indeed be no doubt that their culture stood in closely 
kindred relations with that of Egypt, and they afterwards came into near contact, 
liaal-worship, radiating from Mesopotamia, S]:)rcad over a great part of Hither 
Asia, and such external political movements of Egypt in older times as we know 
of, arc conflicts with the Baal-worshipping races of Hither Asia. This religion 
had its great centre in Babylon, but Tyre was the point whence it flowed west- 
ward. In it, as in the Egyptian religion, astronomic and cosmogonic elements 
arc strongly marked, but they stand out more clearly in Baal the Sun, Astarte 
• the Moon, and the union of the two in one system, than in the religion of the 
Nile valley with its greater local colour, the result of overpowering natural 
im})ressions. The j)opular mind, on the other hand, dominated by locality and 
unable to grasp the grander and profounder parts in the priests' structure of 
doctrine, fastens by preference on local connection in the theogonics and myth- • 
ologies. The thoughts of the priests of Baal might not have been without reference 
to a supreme divine Being, who guides the revolution of the stars ; but the Jews 
were under no delusion when Baal-worship api)earcd to them as idolatry in its 
most genuine form. In the popular cult Baal was the fire, to which sacrifices 
were offered by reason of its consuming violence. Baal apjicars also as Moloch, 
who could be reached through the fire only. Though the purer idea of purgation 
by fire may here not have been far off, in actual fact the cult of Moloch degener- 
ated unquestionably into a cruel murderous idolatry, which held men's souls in 
a gloomy slavery.. And if in Astarte, the prototype of Aphrodite, was mca?it to 
be venerated the opposite of the devouring fire, the hot scorching sun, the dry 
summer, namely, the productive power of moisture, the gentle moon, the budding 
spring ; here, too, the instinct of the masses went far astray into customs deeply 
degrading to the woman, and, in the sacrifices offered to the forces of nature, 
ejuite forgot the morality without which sacrifice is divorced from religion. 

Monotheism alone was called to overcome the shallowness of thfc popular 
religion with the refining force of priestly doctrine. With this the ^ws, who 
lived n^iarer to Egypt, the “ cradle of religions, step into the foreground of 
history. The Jews received the historical education of a confined and oppressed* 
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people. Like their kinsmen in Arabia and Syria they were originally nomtids. 
Their oldest books know nothing of fixed altars, and their sacrifices are always 
of cattle. They took to a settled life on conquering and dividing the land of 
Canaan. But the promised land was only an oasis. They could hardly spread 
themsch’es inland, they never took permanently to the enfranchising and enrich- 
ing sea, and accordingly remained poor and at the mercy of the caprices of more 
powerful neighbours. Once, in the time of their greatest power and prosperity, 
they pushed as far as the sea ; but the only road to the sea, that by Eziongeber 
on the Gulf of Akabah, quickly fell into the hands of Tiglath Pilescr ; one of the 
chief causes of the political collapse of the Jews. The misfortunes of the national 
ruin, however, brought about a purification which in a race aesthetically deficient, 
but spiritually proud and austere, tended to strengthen the conception of a deity 
all-powerful and all-knowing, and at the same time jealous and severe. Exile, 
too, brought them into contact with Chaldee and Persian spheres of thought, 
which renewed older influences. Of Abraham we are told that he came from the 
land of the Chaldees, and Joshua says : “ Your fathers dwelt on the other side of 
the flood,” that is the Euphrates, P'rom Chalda;a, as from l^gypt, were drawn 
higher and lower notions, the religion of the priests and the beliefs of the people. 
So also in Israel, the jjrophets taught .something better than the belief and 
practice of the mas.ses. Even within the Old Tc.stamcnt traces occur of funda- 
mentally diverse conceptions of the Deity ; the directions given in Leviticus for 
the burnt sacrifices form a marked contrast to the words of the Psalmist : “ Thou 
desire.st no sacrifice, else would I give it Thee ; but Thou delightest not in burnt 
offeritigs.” The deeper, nobler, simpler notion, that a humble .spirit was the 
“ sacrifice (jf God,” ultimately won the day. The secret of this final victory lies 
in the historical circumstances and in the Semitic disposition. The principles — , 
great simplicity, effort to dedicate all worship to One only, moral .seriousness, 
a\oidancc of those lavish anthropomorphic pictorial fancies which created the 
Asiatic pantheon, were no lc.ss germane to Ishmacl than to Israel, In the race 
itself alterations went on, under the influence of variation in national surroundings. 
Then in contact with the Greeks, fundamentally Aryan, yet touched by the 
Semitic spirit, who, independently of the Jews, had gone through a process of 
spiritual refinement in the direction of truth, knowledge, and beauty, Christian- 
ity grew iq) into a power capable of transforming races ; to it, before all, the 
ethnographer refers the abolition of woman’s degradation, of polygamy, of slavery, 
of caste-.scjjaration. As for the Jews, even now, scattered about the world as 
they are — for China has its Jews no less than Morocco, —without political .status of 
their own, and sometimes oppres.scd, they remain influential in' the intellectual, 
the moral, above all the economic life of other nations. They have by the mo.st 
various roads adapted themselves to the cultured races of Europe, but have 
undoubtedly brought with them very various racial elements. The contrast 
l>cfween the German and Polish Jews and their Portugue.se kinsmen may cer- 
tainly be traced to the influence of the surrounding peoples ; and intermixture, 
opposed though it be by sundry laws and usages, has surely effected much. 
But the vndc gap which separates our Jews to-day from their kindred the Syrians 
and Aral?s, certainly did not first ari.se in Europe, Anyhow it has not been able 
tQ remove something of a mulatto strain even from the blonde Jews. 

Those great traders, the Phoenician.s, were the transmitters of Semite culture 
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to Greece and Italy. Their mighty foundations in Africa remained, from the 
point of view of culture, lifeless in comparison with the far-reaching consequences 
of their contact with the Aryan races of the Mediterranean. Ancient Greece 
knew itself to be closely connected by n.avigation with Phoenicia and her colonies, 
and could point to maAy places of Phoenician origin favourably situated for trade. 
Thucydides mentions Phoenicians, together with Carians, among the earliest 
inhabitants of the eastern Mediterranean islands. In his view Minos of Crete was 


the. first creator of a naval 
power, the sovereign of the 
eastern Mediterranean, and 
the coloniser of the Cyclades. 
The islands, as Crete, Cyprus, 
Sicily, Sardinia - the most 
northerly point where 
ICgyptian traces arc found 
— were the rallying and 
radiating points of Phrenician 
influence and Phamician 
activity. The significance 
of this remarkable people 
to Northern and Central. 
Europe, where they ai)pcar 
in union with the Ittru.scans 
as the diffusers of import- 
ant inventions, above all of 
bronze, can at the present 
day Vjc conjectured rather 
than accurately indicated. 

In the Greek character 
and in the advantage rapidly 
acquired by Greek culture of a 
high degree of specialisation, 
lay an inducement to an 
e.vclusivc self-esteem which 
valued its own belongings too 



A Maionat; (From a pliniosiraph.) 


high, those of “ barbarians ” 

too low, and early forgot its dependence on Asia. As a matter of fact clemcnt.s 
from Assyria r^nd Asia Minor may be traced in the very details of Ionic 
architecture, others from Egypt in those of Doric, and the discoveiies at Troy 
and MycencU take us back to a time when Greeks were at one with Asiatics in 
worshipping beast-headed idols, which afterwards dissolved into symbols and slight 
poetic allusions. Homer’s “ ox-eyed Hera ” is in Mycenre a goddess with .the 
head of a cow on a liuman trunk. Barbaric simplicity in the matter of images 


for veneration displays itself in sculpture down to the time of 1 hidias. 1 he 
Icarian Artemis was represented by a rough-hewn block of wood, the Hera of 
Sayos by a board, the Athena of Hindus by a flat beam, the Dioscuri, ^t Sparta, 
by two blocks with a cross-piece. Reminiscences and survivals of animal-worship, 
human •'sacrifice, and unchaste customs, can be shown to have existed in great^ 
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quantity. These degrading notions had, in the independent training which their 
insular position bestowed, been refined by the same Aryan spirit in the Greeks to 
which we owe the exaltation of science over superstition and poetry. Here again 
Semitisin furnishes or hands on the stones of the edifice and the knowledge of 
their primary manipulation of Greek. Divisions of time afid systems of measure- 
ment are of Chaldee origin. Even antiquity marvelled at the Chaldean astron- 
omers, who were regarded by the Greeks as a priestly caste with valuable secret 
sciences. From the worship of the stars, to which they ascribed an influence 
over all that lived, they had advanced to persevering observation, from which was 
gained no profound science indeed, but scientific bases for chronology, weight, 
and measure. Astrology, however, remained the ultimate aim of their labours, 
and this brought them into the bondage of a superstition, whose chains Euroixtans 
bore even to the time of Ke[)lcr. 'I'hcy were convinced that men’s destinies were 
guided by an immutable law made manifest through the stars. To comprcheiul 
what predicted the approach of events conditioned by heavenly influences was the 
aim of their reflections and endeavours. But as necessity was recognised in other 
phenomena than those of the stars, the most unimportant event could only come 
to pass by virtue of universally prevailing and interacting causes. Thus historical 
occurrences and human destinies were brought into connection with phenomena 
which passed for prognostics, and a system was created of fixed rules for ascer- 
taining the future ; an art of soothsaying which holds a position on a level with 
that of the more famous sister-science of astrolog}'. Arts that have spread over 
the world, divination by arrows, augury from the entrails of sacrificial animals, 
interpretation of dreams, soothsaying from water, fire, precious stones, are here 
seen in their oldest traces. Chaldee and Egyptian teachers brought to Greece the 
rudiments of mathematics which already, as an inductive science, showed itself 
capable of a high degree of perfection, at a time when the value of the critical 
and experimental methods w.as n<jt yet apparent. The great geometers, mathe- 
maticians, astronomers of Greek antiquity, worked or learnt in Asia Minor, Egypt, 
Sicily. They laid the foundations of a science indei)endcnt of religion or super- 
stition, indicating one of the greatest advances in the history of the human mind, 
the later era of ^vhich must be reckoned from Pythagoras. 

Ancient Semitic influences may be presumed to e.xtend far into the Mediter- 
ranean basin, but they are difficult to prove in detail, especially where later 
Moorish effects have been blended with them. The resemblance of the Maltese, 
the only luiropcan who has preserved much of the Arabic language, on the 
Phfcnician soil of Melita, to the South Italian, is no evidence against a mixture 
of Semitic blood ; for the South Italian himself, like the South {Spaniard, has a 
dash of it, though the language of the former especially has preserved few traces. 
The industry of the Maltese is a legacy from the Phcenicians. Malta is a hive 
of busy creatures who plant out swarms in a circle all around. These two or 
three islands yearly send out thousands of hard-working men to those parts ot 
the Mediterranean coast where there is a lack, if not of men, of arms to create, 
just as did once the narrow space of Phoenicia ; an interesting example, from 
many points of view, of colonisation from a small centre. Sicily was in Semitic 
hands, wi^ certain interruptions, for a thousand years. Even when the Iberians, 
to be mentioned presently, were seated there, the coast was girt by Phoenician 
colonics, which made it all the easier for the Saracen clement to take roof* 
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Although probably a good deal of Europe which is now grass plain was once 
forest, the conditions seem nevertheless to have been favourable ,for the develop- 
ment of steppc-raccs who require room to move. As far back as history can 
look we meet in the regions north of the Euxinc with nomads under the collective 
name of Scythians. The Scythians of antiquity were a widespread group of nomad 
peoples, of whom some stood nearer to the Iranians, others to the Turks. The 
test known of them to us are the Sauromata;, dwelling east of the Don as far as the 
Caucasus. There w'cre fair people among them ; and the view already expressed 
by Klaproth that they were connected by language with the Ossetes, has received 
recent support. That Scythians were also .seated in Central Asia, separated by 
the Ugrians from their fellows of the Euxine, appears certain during the age of Greek 
trade with the countries lying beyond the Black Sea to the north-east. I’cople 
from the west did not at that time come upon compact Turks and Mongols till 
reaching the Dc.sert of Gobi, where the honse-owning Arimaspians dwelt, or Ea.st 
Turkestan, where were the bald-headed Agrippaeans, or the parts between the 
Kuen-Lun and Lake Koko-Nor, where the Issedones were located. The groat 
diffusion of Iranic elements in the Finno-Ugrian languages shows the old influence 
of Aryan peoples, them.sclves doubtless nomad. 

If in the ancient accounts of Ithe Scythians there are many points of resem- 
blance with the nomad Turks of our own time, we meet with genuine Turks in 
tho.se races of horsemen, the Huns and the Avars, — men of small .stature, with large 
heads, small c)'c.s, and bcardlc.ss faces, — who in the North Pontic regions gave the 
impulse to the great migration of the Germanic races. The.sc people, who always 
roamed and made their appearance as armies, ha\’e disappeared. Whence they 
came, what non-Turkish elements, Finn, Ugrian, and Aryan, were swept along 
with them, we can no longer say with certainty. That the histcjry of the wander- 
ing of the nations shows in the traits common to Huns, Alans, and East Goths, 
evidence of this sweeijing along and combination, is a fact to which importance 
must be attached, seeing the two groups of Turkic peoi)lcs who have remained 
on the stage of western history are far removed in point of breed and manner^ 
of life from the Turks as we have already had to depict them. 

These two arc the Ottoman Turks and the Magyars. Just as in the classic 
works of Ottoman literature the Turki.sh words have di.sappearcd beneath the 
Arabic, so the Ottoman shows phy.sically only .sliglit traces of his Turanian breed. 
Tho.se Turkish families who settled in Asia Minor with Ertogrul and Dundar, 
the founders of Ottoman sovereignty, may well have fu.sed into themselves the 
relics of the Scljuk Turks, of whom we have information going Ixack to the middle 
of the seventh fcentury. But their number was infinitesimal compared with that 
of the Osmanlis in Europe and Asia who speak Turki.sh to-day. xAny large 
natural increase was impossible, the Turks having always been a fighting nation ; 
other peoples must have been incorporated. Osmanli is a collective name for 
a hybrid race w’hich has absorbed into itself first races of Asia Minor, then Slave, 
Armenian, Greek, and Arab elcment.s. In a country where all the better houses 
contain one or more negroes and ncgres.ses, the Ethiopic element also must not 
bfi overlooked. Christians and Mu.s.sulman.s, Grcck.s, Turks, have in ^sia Minor 
undergone so many adjustments and assimilations that the dificren^e between 
them arc now only matters of details in dress, as when the Greeks are forbidden 
to wear green turbans. The decrease in the numbers of the ruling Ottomans 
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made the itiflux of these elements easier. Polygamy alone was sufficient to cripple 
half the Turkish race economically and intellectually ; and next to this comes 
the widespread practice of abortion. The great piece of Europe and Western 
Asia which the Turks have ruled, and the small part which they have held, were 
in an essentially similar ixjsition whatever the nationality of the subject part 
may have been. The Turk, and the renegade who clave to him, were the 
lords, the privileged class, the people in enjoyment ; the reverse side alone be- 
longed to all others. In these regions the Turk is the destructive, the terrible 
clement. He it is, according to legend, who built all the robber-castles whose 
ruins stand on dizzy heights ; he hurls innocent prisoners over precipices, and 
ravishes the maidetis. Force and pride arc in his nature ; once he possessed 
many of the talents which accompany conquest, but at all times very few of those 
which tend to the retention of what has been conquered. So long as he took on 
himself only the task of defending the country, he had the advantage of warlike 
training and achievement ; otherwise he sat broad-based on his huge estates, looking 
down on the shopkeepers of the towns while the jxiasants had to work for him. 
It is significant of the pride of the Turkish race thrit throughout Asia Minor the 
least intrusive people are the Turks, those most infected with this fault the active, 
trading, bustling Armenians. When the Turk does work he is excellent in all 
the lower walks — as cattle-breeder, husbandman, small artizan, caravan-attendant. 
At Nijni Novgorod fair the Tartars are in demand as i)ortcrs, and Tartars from 
Kazimoff arc waiters in the imktirs all over Russia. Nor is it the talent that 
fails the Turk for higher things, but he lacks energy and astutene.ss ; and as he 
is in close contact and competition with just the cleverest traders of Western Asia— 
the Greeks, the Armenians, and the Jews — his economic decline is inevitable. The 
difficulty of the written character, and the great difference between the written 
language with its infusion of Arabic and the language of conversation, is the cause 
of very few Turks being able to read and write ; while the Greeks arc often even 
cultivated and have the advantage of closer relation with European life. 

, The privileges of the ruling race were and arc extraordinarily great and 
tangible ; freedom from taxation, justice of their own, preference in all cases. If 
a Turk is found dead in a Greek village in Asia Minor, all the notables go to 
prison ; while as a rule a Turk who kills a Greek or Armenian is acquitted ; a 
Greek or Armenian who kills a Turk, condemned. The upshot of Mr. Tozer’s 
long inquiries and conversations at Sivas was that the Mussulmans regard them- 
selves as a ruling class, and let the Christians feel it, in town and country alike. 
A request from them is a command. To this must be added the corruption of 
the judges, whose election by the people is a mere form. In I'cality they are 
the creatures of the local authorities, and often crassly ignorant. When, further, 
the game is .shared in by populations who as Mussulmans are on the side of the 
Turks, but for whoso deeds and misdeeds the Turks take no responsibility, like 
the Kurds or the Cherkesses, the situation becomes doubly hard. Compul.sory 
labour and extortions of various kinds, contemptuous and insulting language, 
often accompanied in the case of men with blows, and in that of women far too 
often with^ yet worse treatment, have been for many years familiar features in Ml 
reports uj¥)n the condition of the Armenians in Turkey. On the frontier* of 
Kurdistan the nomad Kurds quarter themselves for the winter hi the Armenian 
villages on the plain, compelling the Christians to feed them and their cattle 
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without the slightest payment in return. So formerly did the nomads in the 
North-Western Caucasus. This explains why the inhabitants of the villages who 
are well supplied with hay, corn, and tezek (dung for fuel), appear to be poor. 
Thus the Turkish Empire, the last instance of a state founded by Asiatic nomads, 
has retained almost unaltered the character of a conquered countiy, and is falling 
to decay through the ojxjration of the same means as u ere employed to create 
it. Very different is the position of the 


Turks in the Russian Empire, who early 
received some Finnic elements, and perhaps 
for that very reason have come into closer 
junction with their neighbours. Herein may 
be found some justification for distinguishing 
them as Tartars, though they arc wont with 
pride to call themselves Turks. Even the 
“Golden Horde,” in its palmy days, exercised 
no strong influence upon the Great Russians, 
in whose midst it held, as a ruling minority, 
a position no less foreign than that of the 
Turks in Greece, .Servia, and Bulgaria. After 
losing the supremacy, it held stubbornly to 
its religion— for the Tartars who were com- 
pulsorily baptized in the eighteenth century 
are to-day as little of Christians as ever, 
even though they dare not officially desert 
the State Church — but fitted itself into the 
Christian community much as the Jews have 
done. The Poloniscd Tartars of Lithuania 
live to-day like the Jew's among their 
neighbours, and the Crim Tartar women 
have even laid aside the veil. Attention 
has often been draw’n in Russia to the 
danger of a Tartar propaganda, for the 
Chcremissians and Volyaks in North-East 



Russia learn Tartar more easily than Russian, 
and from their mode of life come more into 
contact with the Tartars, but the same 
efforts are made to Russify the Tartars as in 


A \'(^tyak wftrnaii of Izhevsk. 

(Kroiii a pliotograph. ) 

the case of tl^e other nationalities 


of the great crlipire. 

V^ery dificrcnt are the conditions on the Thcis.s, Szamos, and Mai os, wheic 
the Magyars have been settled for a thousand years and more. At one time 
ruling, at another subject, this race has been crossed owing to the intentional 
thrusting in among them of foreign, especially German colonists, and also by the 
continuance or return of the Slaves and Roumans who occupied this icgion before 
them, so that racial characteristics have been perhaps even more diluted among * 
fliem than even among the Ottomans. They crop up, howevei, hcr^ and there, 
l^rhaps most markedly in the Szcklers of 1 ransylvania, and otl'icr detached 
fragments, in the form of yellowish skin, hair of a deep brow nish-black, rather 
wide cheek-bones *, and an indefinable Oriental air may be noted in most Magyars 
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of <;jood family. The fact that the structure of the Magyar language is Finnic, 
while it contains Mongol and Turkish words, and has in more recent times 
borrowed from German and Slavonic, points to a good deal of mixture in the 
composition of this people. The Ugrians of Southern and Eastern Europe are 
collectively of a more or less Mongolic character ; but those who find in the 
Magyar intellect “ a purely realistic way of looking at things, living in the world 
of sense ; averse to all abstraction, and therefore, like the eastern branches of the 
race, alwaj’s grasping at the concrete image,” allow themselves to be influenoed 
overmuch by the language, which is but the clothing of the intellect. Voguls, 
Votyaks, Meshtcheriaks arc dark-haired, yellow-skinned, broad-faced people, for 
the most part powerfully built, whose affinity with the Mongols is undoubted. 
The same is claimed in even a fuller mctasure for the Tepters, who have actually 
been designated as hybrids between Bashkirs and Tartars, Ysbrand Ides is 
quite right when on entering the Mordvinian territory he finds himself already 
among the “Tartars of Siberia.” We have already (book ii. § 33 ), ascribed 
similar racial characteristics to the Vogulo-Ostiaks of Northern Asia ; and the 
Magyars make their appearance in history under no different form. All these 
[)eoplcs reside in the Volga and Oural district, and on the northern shores of the 
Black Sea and the Caspian. The Huns and Avars also came from these steppe- 
countrics beyond the Volga and in the Ourals. The next of kin to the Magyars 
in language are the Fermians, Votyaks, Syrianes, Samoycdcs, and Ostiaks, in 
the north and north-cast of the Oural country. South of the present seats of 
these peoples, about the Middle Obi and the Baraba Steppe, we may look there- 
fore on linguistic grounds for the primitive home of the Magyars. On their way 
westward they seem to have tarried about the northern foot of the Caucasus 
between the Casi)ian and the Black Sea, where on the banks of the Komma 
still stand the ruins of Madjar or Madjari. 

The Finnish branch of the Oural-Altaic races, to which the Magyars stand 
nearer in language, embraces northern pco])lcs in Europe and in Asia. We have 
already made acquaintance with the Ostiaks of the Hyperborean domain. Races 
of Finnish stock undoubtedly once spread much wider. A great part of Eastern 
Russia was occupied by them, and it is almost certain that the Votyaks, Cherc- 
inissians, .Mordvinians, Permians, and others were once in connection with the 
Baltic Finns, and that the Karelians of the Western Volga region still represent 
one of the links. In the d(jmestic architecture of the Finnic tribes the simple 
huts may be traced back to the Lapp tents on poles ; while subterranean huts 
w'ith square trap-door-like entrances go all the w'ay from Saghalien to the Middle 
Volga, and a form of them may be seen to this day on the shores of Lake 
Balaton in Hungary. That the Esthonians were in touch with the Mordvinians 
before the Slaves pushed their way to Lake Ilmen is shown by the similarity in 
the arrangement of their houses and premises. In the uncertainty of the older 
recoi-ds as to the distribution of the nomads in Central Asia the idea that the 
I'inno-Ugrian races once spread further southwards, even to Persia and Assyria, 
cannot be established with any security ; and in any ca.se it is hazardous to base 
their existence in Western Asia upon the traces of pre-Chaldaic peoples. A*, 
however, h^ been said above, the presumption of an ethnographic stratum belcjiv 
that^of the Semites of We.stern Asia may be called probable. 0f late years it 
has been thought that we are getting near them in the Chaldean inscriptions in 
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a strangle language which, after being claimed as Cushite, have now been referred 
to a pre-Semitic race belonging to the Turanian family of speech, the Accadians, 
or Sumerians. If the hypothesis of such a population is well-grounded, they 
must also have been the first holders of Chaldean culture, and the Semites must 
have got it from lh5m only at second-hand. But it is striking that on the 
many Chaldean bas-reliefs no Turanian faces appear, but always the same people 
with thick curly beards, abundant wavy hair, curved noses, regularly and finely- 
dqpicd skulls. Even the lower class, the conquered, the eunuchs, show no clear 
reflection of the Turanian type. If foreign elements arc sought in these figures, 
we arc led to think first of the neighbouring Armenians and South Caucasians, 

In one group belonging by language to the Finnic family, Germanic racial 
characteristics appear. The Esthonians are described as stalwart people, blonde, 
or dark with blue eyes, and thus of German habit — for a Mongol characteristic 
remains, in the broad face and the scanty beard ; and in the same way their 
character seems less distinct from the German than that of the Slaves or the 
Magyars. They arc honest and clumsy. Here we have affinity with the fair 
light-eyed breed, coupled with an Oural-Altaic language. This branch of the 
Finnic family, including the Baltic Finns (among whom those of Tovaslchiis, who 
arc held to be the purest Finns, arc also the fairest), and part of those in 
North-West Russia, must have found themselves in quarters where Mongol 
admixture was difficult. , What effect such admixture has upon the racial 
characteristics w’c may learn from the results of the mixture of the Siberian 
Russians with Bashkirs, who show the greatest resemblance to the Eastern Finns 
on the Volga, The fair Finns may have escaped the strong Mongol mixture 
owing to the intrusion of some other race ; or there may have been a time when 
the two were not brought so closely into contact as at present, although the Finns 
extended further to the cast. One intervening link dropped out when the 
Bulgars of the Don and the Lower Volga separated and went to the Middle 
V’'olga and the Danube. At that time the Finns moved westwards ; yet their 
seats reached further towards the cast than now, seeing that they included Lake 
Ladoga. The settlers before them in what is no\v Finland were the Yetuns* 
probably a Finno-Ugrian people, from which, however, the modern Finns do not 
descend immediately. A whole list of old German borrowed words in Finnish 
points to a time, long before their contact with Sweden, when the Finns felt the 
influence of German neighbours in their old abodes in Central Russia. But, 
further, before any contact of which history tells, Germanic influence must have 
penetrated deeply from Scandinavia, bringing iron and bronze into the country. 
Thus the Finiv>, who besides this appear in history about the fourth century as 
a subject race to the Goths, have to all appearance been long and intimately 
connected with Germanic peoples. With this agrees, like their language, their 
whole level of culture, as it is attractively depicted in the “ Kalcvala,” developed 
at the end of the first century A.l>. 

When the great racial families of our quarter of the globe arc in question, it 
is usually Teutons, Romans, and Slaves that are spoken of. At the present day,» 
kowever, it ought no longer to be left out of consideration that science has 
established a fourth community in Europe, in the peoples of the I‘'ii^iish family. 
The thought of the old connection of the Finnish peoples will nct'er miss its 
effeefon the general intellectual life of the stocks which it embraces. Those’ who 
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uphold this idea arc the Finns, the Esthonians, and the Magyars, the three most 
civilized offshoots of the family, each of whom, by researches into its past, con- 
tributes materials which throw light on the family history. The Finns, who from 
the outset were the more favoured, rendered important service to the progress of 
early European history ; they made a brilliant addition to the literature of the 
world, and have brought a brisk and original intellectual life into bloom in one of 
the most inconspicuous provinces of the Russian empire; they have, w.ith material 
support from a lively scientific activity, succeeded in creating a distinct national 
life, which has come into existence almost without contest or friction, and will 
redound to the profit of culture and science if it is allowed to develop 
peaceably. 

I'or some centuries Finland was a Swedish province, and even under Russian 
sovereignty Swedish long remained the language of intercourse and education. 
In the district of Viborg alone, which once was one of the German Baltic 
provinces, German is still the social, and, till lately, was also the official language. 
But since the beginning of this century the language of the Finns, who constitute 
about 70 per cent of the population of 2 }^ millions, has materially gained in 
diffusion and importance. From being the subject of learned inquiry it has 
become the language of intercourse and education for the cultivated classes, and 
since 1872 has taken the place of Swedish as the official language. Finnish 
schools and a Finnish press have grown up rapidly, and at the university the 
language of the country occupies ever more space. This process has not remained 
entirely unopposed. The Christianity, the Reformation, the whole culture of 
Finland, were the work of the Swedes, whose influence was and is accordingly 
great. The assumption that a Finnish national life would do less than one in 
common with Sweden to awaken Russian jealousies has not been fulfilled. The 
Slaves of Russia approach this quiet young national life with the same demands as 
in the German Baltic provinces. Till 1890 the country lived in a prosperous 
condition, enjoying an extensive autonomy with a representative constitution ; 
ij: escapes serious social disorders, being mainly agricultural, without the serfage 
of which the consequences arc still dominant in Russia, and keeps up a 
brisk intellectual life which will survive adversities. 

The sciences of Finnish philology, archaeology, and ethnology arose at the 
Swede-Finnish University of Helsingfors. While toilsome journeys in North- 
East Europe and Northern Asia were bringing nearer the races of kindred speech, 
researches were busily carried on amid the people itself. To Lbnnrot the Finns 

owe the collection, sifting, and putting together of the national heroic poem, the 

Kalcvala, which, but for the trouble taken by the university, wcAuld inevitably 
have disappeared in a few generations. This epic has contributed largely to the 
development of the Finnish national consciousness. About the end of the 
'twenties Lbnnrot devoted himself zealously to the collection of the so-callcd 
Runes, the popular ballads, and, from the fragments of the songs sung by the 

Finns of Northern Russia in the parts about Archangel and Olonetz, succeeded 

•in putting together the heroic legends surviving among the people. The fight of 
Kalcva's sons with the Pohja, the adventures of the heroes Wainamoineif, 
Ilmarincn, a^id i.emmikainen, and all kinds of legends entwined about the chi#f 
personages, form the material of this heroic poem, which takes ‘its place as a 
national epic beside the Homeric poems, the Nibelungen Lied, and the great 
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epics of India and Persia. Kalevala is the name of the place where the heroes 
of the poem dwell. 

Like veins of gold in some dull rock, these ballads run through the life of 
the people as they struggle for existence in their inclement climate, appearing 
here in greater, there in less abundance and beauty. The antiquated style of 
diction, the delight of the people in singing, the historical associations and 
poetical, beauties alike make the attraction of the Finnish popular poetry. 
Ldnnrot tells the following story of his collecting period : “ In the Dwina country 
an old peasant, by name Arhippa, from whose wonderful memory I took down 
runes for two whole days, said to me : ‘It was different when I was a child, and 
went fishing with my father to Lake Lapukka ; you ought to have been there. 
Our mate was a capital singer, but my father was still better. They sang all 
night long, shaking hands with each other, and never the same song twice. I was 
only a boy, and it was sitting and listening to them that I learnt my best runes. 
If anybody would have collected them then, it would have taken him a week to 
write down what my father alone knew.’ ” 

In the last decades a little Fsthonian literature has grown up, and the feeling 
of intellectual independence has begun to grow among the l^sthonians also. This, 
too, twenty or thirty years ago a scarcely-considered little race, will gradually enter 
tlic ranks of peoples which make their own way. At present there arc reckoned to 
be about 650,000 Ksthonians ; the Cours have died out ; the Livonians, to the 
number of 3000 souls, subsist in the north-west of Courland ; and the Letts, who 
outnumber the Ksthonians, Slaves though they are, arc still sharply separated 
from the Russians. At the beginning of the thirteenth century the first 
missionaries were sent to the Letts, the Slavonic neighbours of the Ksthonians ; 
and later, orders of chivalry and temporal powers took part in combating tliese 
stiff-necked heathens. They succeeded in spreading Christianity with some 
rapidity, but never could get it to take root ; and even in writings of the last 
century we find it stated that hardly one Ksthonian in twenty knew that he 
was a Christian. How far heathen traditions have remained alive among th^ 
l)coplc we learn from their heroic legends, their myths, and their fables. Learned 
and poetic minds thank heaven for the preservation of these testimonies to 
tl\c poiHilar spirit of poetry ; but it also reminds us of the social position 
of these races and of their exclusion from foreign culture by the state of 
degradation in which they were kept by their masters, who only removed the 
yoke of serfage from the Ksthonians of the Baltic provinces at the very late 
date of 1819. 

Ksthonian^litcrature till the most recent times consisted almost exclusively of 
church and school-books, or at most of calendars. The oldest book is doubtless 
the catechism, printed at Lubeck in 1553. The fact that in the seventeenth 
century two written forms of Ksthonian grew up, that of Revel and that of 
Dorpat, has made it very hard even to the present day to develop an Kstlionian 
written language universally recognised. The rise, however, of tlic language to 
independence, its perfection by a strict fixing of its structure and nature — for * 
fill then the way had always been to translate from German, into listhonian — 
dmtes from 1813, when a clergyman called Rosenplantcr began to» publish his 
“ ConJ^fibutions 'to the Knowledge of the Ksthonian language.” The most ,con- 
^spicuous monument of the subsequent successful cultivation, especially by the 
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clergy, of Ivsthonian research, has been raised by Kreutzwald in his collection, 
which has ai3pearcd since 1857, called “ Kalewi-pocg.” 

The origin of the Aryans is no longer sought exclusively in the highlands 
and mountains between India and Iran. It has been transferred to the Black 
Sea regions, to the Rokitno marshes, to the Taunus ; even to the pile-dwellings 
of Switzerland. Reasons of ethnography and geography justify the view of those 
who look upon the Aryans as a half-nomad people of the steppes, breeding cattle 
and tilling the ground as well, all the way from Central Asia to the black earth’* 
of Russia, having the Finns to their north. The question as to the origin of a 
race, in all cases where historical evidence is lacking, is one that we must not try 
to answer too precisely. One can set limits to the region within which a race 
moved in earlier or later times ; but without the evidence of history it is hardly 
ever possible to fix the point of departure, the goal, or even the route of a 
migration. Arc we indeed to assume a single origin for all the races whom wc 
find in possession of Aryan languages ? A distinction has to be made between 
the origin of the family of language and that of the peoples using it. The 
Teutonic and Slavonic Aryans, blond, fair-skinned, and light-eyed, are in point 
of breed deeply severed from the dark-skinned Aryans of India and the light- 
brown Aryans of Iran, who take their place nearer to Arabs, Jews, or ICgyptians. 
Between the Vistula and the Ganges, contact, intimate and permanent, must have 
taken place more than once between fairer and darker races ; but the assumption 
that all these races were of one and the same origin is not on that account cither 
necessary or probable. It is in the first place an important point that the fairest 
people whom wc know of may be traced historically to the cast and north of 
Europe, where wc find their most distinctive characteristics, fiiir hair and light 
eyes, existing among Finnish peoples also, and even making some way into 
]\Iongolic pcx>plcs. Further, south of the Ossetes in the Caucasus, no races 
exclusively of this type occur ; while history teaches us that in the wanderings 
of the nations tlic prc[)onderant direction has been from north to south, and that 
the fair Aryans do not acclimatise themselves in hot countries, and can hardly 
therefore have developed there. The inference from all this seems to be that the 
fair Aryans originated in the north, and that not far from the Finns, who in- 
habited the most northerly parts of JCuropc, and that these vigorous inilverizcrs 
of southern empires rather brought their language to warmer regions than took 
it thence. 

What \v;is the condition <)f culture in the Aryan races before they came in 
contact with Mediterranean influences? Philology claims to show that the 
inventory of old Aryan culture contained ploughs, cereals at least *to the •extent 
of barley, milk-products, live stock, carts, looms, iron and other metals ; regarding 
everything as known to the original Aryan stock, for which words derived from 
the same root occur in the various sister and daughter Aryan languages, .That 
in the wanderings to and fro a word of this kind may have been lost, and that 
words from the same root may have different meanings, arc points here left out 
of consideration.^ It is safer for us to hold directly to what history furnishes us 
with. How do Aryans first meet us in history ? The Germans appear in 

‘ [Kven if laken into consifU'ration, it is not clear how they would affect tlie arguilienl. One groiii? of 
cognate words, of similar meaning, is surely cvi«lenco of some community of origin betsvoen the languages in 
w1\ich they occur.] 
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Tacitus as tribes not long in possession of their present abodes, and only partially 
composed to a settled life in them. Half-nomads and half-agriculturists as they 
were, it was easy to divide them into a sedentary half that stayed at home to till 
the land, and guardecl the rights of property in the soil, and another that went 
forth to seek fame and wealth. Celts, Germans, and Slaves were wanderers even 
before that first wandering recorded by history ; as is evidenced by the military 
organisation; so full of consequences historically, with which they meet our view. 
In "the customs of the South Slavonic and Albanian highland tribes on the cast 
of the Adriatic we find ancient fashions, for analogues of which we may go to 
the Ossetes and the Siah-posh ; the simple narrow stone house with its tower, 
containing the stable below and the windowless dwelling-rooms above, the diet 
of flat cakes and cheese, the stubborn adherence to clan-organisation, the inferior 
position of women, who, however, here as there, are the inviolable mediators 
between combatants, the blood-feud, all the coarse simplicity of life, with, at the 
same time, an exaggerated esteem for the armourer’s trade, have obviously under- 
gone no essential alteration from a time which must be fixed amid Thracians 
and Celts, and long before any contact with Rome. A further key is furnished 
by the advance of Finnic races beyond their earliest known level, when the}* came 
in contact with Aryatis, to the date of the Kalevala, about looo A.D. The old 
Finns were chiefly hunters and fishermen, the dog being the most important 
domestic animal in use. They were also acquainted with reindeer, horse, and 
ox ; but not with pig, goat, or sheep. Their agriculture seems to have been 
originally very limited and elementary, for they certainly grew only barley. The 
tent, kohXy made of poles and hides ; and tlie hut, samia^ sunk in the earth, witli 
only the roof appearing above ground, a kind of artificial cave, were their 
dwellings. They were clothed in skins, stitched together with bone needles, and 
liad sledges and snow-shoes. They were also acquainted with tanning, with the 
manufacture of felt, with copper and silver, but seem to have first got iron from 
Scandinavians. At a date fully a thousand years nearer to us, that of the Kalevala 
ballads, the following had been added to their possessions; the log-hut lined* 
with moss, without chimney, but with a fireplace of masonry, benches, and tables 
(the Iberians and Celts were an object of wonder to the ancients, from their habit 
of sitting at meals), arrangements for drying and threshing the corn, ploughs and 
harrows, dogs, liorses, oxen, l^igs, sheep, and bees. They ate bread and drank 
beer. Barlc)’' was their corn. That buckwheat is not meant is shou n by the 
fact that the men of the steppe were still far off from the forest-dwellers who 
grew barley in recent clearings. The cultivation of buckwlicat is suited to a lazy 
form of farming, such as we imagine that of the old, only half-settled, peoples. 
In Pallas’s time people in Siberia scratched the surface of the black earth, sowed 
buckwheat, and went on getting harvest after harvest for years, the grain always 
sowing itsdf afresh during the process of gathering. The condition of the 
luiropean Aryans, as wc know it from, the writers of Greece and Rome, shows a 
number of Vjarbarian traits. Among many the clan, mother-right, exogamy sub- 
sisted. The human sacrifices of the British Celts arc too much in harmony with 
tlieir other customs to allow us to assume that they were introduced by Cartha- 
ge^ians. Human life, female especially, was in low estimation. Amoi^ Germans 
and C^lts personality was in bondage to the clan, while all objective desires jpid 
impulses were allowed to range freely ; and these were the conditions of theii; 
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existence at a date when the doctrine of training to beauty and proportion had 
attained to hoary antiquity in Greece and Rome. Pillage and murder arc the 
glory of the heroes of Teutonic legend, and revenge for injustice suffered watches 
for requital even to the fourth and fifth generation, making no distinction between 
the perpetrator and the other members of his race. 

The Greeks are the oldest Aryan race of Europe whom we sec emerging into 
the clear light of trustworthy record. Apart from their Semitic predecessors, the 
existence of aborigines, “ barbarians,” may be suspected or shown everywhere in 
later Greece. Not all Greeks shared the flattering privilege of “ autochthony ” ; 
indeed the right view of the degeneration of Hellencdom is to be found iii their 
contact with the remnants of older non-Hellenic populations. As a matter 
merely of conjecture we may look for these in the Thraco- Illyrian group of races, 
with whom the Lcleges and other pre-Hellenic populations stood in a relation of 
kinsmanship. Before the Dorian migration we find the lonians in Attica and on 
the Saronic Gulf, the Aclueans in Peloponnesus and Bceotia, probably also in 
Western Greece. Those who tlicn as Dorians, and long afterwards as Mace- 
donians, set the Hellenic world in movement and gave the impulse to a wider 
grasp, were at that time still tribes in the district about Olympus. Afterwards in 
a great migration they seized the most southern parts of Greece, forced some of 
the lonians to emigrate to Asia Minor, and even colonised there themselves. 
Greeks also colonised extensively from Colchis to Massalia, but for lack of 
backing en inasse^ confined themselves to islands and spots on the coast. Like 
the spread of the Phcenicians along the coasts, that of the Greeks also takes hold 
always only on the borders of a country, finding, however, a guarantee of long 
duration in the length of its line and the number of its supporting-points, in spite 
of, or perhaps rather on account of, the shifting of those points. . When l^ersia 
liad subdued Phoenicia, Carthage remained independent ; and when the Greeks in 
Greece became barbarised, an independent self-supporting Greek power maintained 
itself oh the Hellespont. The coast and island Greeks of Asia Minor always 
^retained their hold on the sea, and have in some cases kept their blood purer 
than those of the mainland, Thucydides says : The lonians, and most of the 
islanders, were colonics of the Athenians ; but most of the places in Italy and 
Sicily, and some in other parts of Greece, were colonised by Peloponnesians.” 
The latter, howev’er, were never so successful colonists politically as the lonians. 
They founded some flourishing colonies in the western Mediterranean, but, like 
the Carthagenians in S^xiin, no lasting states or daughter-peoples of permanently 
Greek character. 

At present, if we count Roumanians, four separate nationaliRes are crowded 
into the small kingdom of Greece. The hypothesis that the modern Greeks arc 
Slaves speaking a corrupt form of Greek has been rejected. But in any case 
Slavonic settlers advanced far into the Peloponnesus, though they were swamped 
in the Hellcno-Albanian blend. I^ocal names, fragments of language, usages, tell 
of them. Of fugitive Albanians in the worst days of Turkish supremacy Greece 
received the greatest number next to Italy, and whole tracts in the Morca, in 
Bceotia, in^Attica, were covered with Albanian tents. Even in Athens, Albaniatis 
formed for«a long time the majority of the population. Their number in Grc#>cc 
is estimated at 200,000 souls. 

* The races, many in number, which in ancient times inhabited the north*^of the 
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Balkan peninsula, where they fell under Greek, Italian, and finally Slavonic 
influences, have been designated as the Thraco-Illyrian group. Their remnants 
arc the Albanians, Arnauts, or to use their own name, Skipetars. Their language 
is a member of the Aryan family, but is so isolated that one can hardly speak of 
a close affinity in any particular direction. At the present day the Albanians 
I who arc divided into two dialectal groups, and even more sharply by religious 
cleavage, ocewpy a narrow space between Antivari, Janina, the Adriatic, and the 
eastern tributaries of the Upper Vardar. Their number is stated at 1,600,000. 
Some scattered settlements encroach upon Servia and Bosnia, and as has been 
said, there are 200,000 of them in Greece. There are large and flourishing 
Albanian colonies in Southern Italy, and smaller ones in various parts of the 
Austrian Empire. The Albanians offer an example of a race with an intense 
longing for separateness, which throughout its history has never developed a 
kingdom — for even Scanderbeg ruled only over a part of Albania — nor a capital ; 
but on the other hand, in spite of its pronounced consciousness of tribal or clan- 
relationshijD, carried even to the point of keeping up exogamy, has absorbed by 
dint of its own political energy a great part of the stray Slavonic groups in its 
midst. Within the boundaries given above there still dwell some 800,000 Slaves, 
Roumans, Greeks, and Turks, who arc too much disintegrated to be able to assert 
tlicmselves against the Albanians. Only the large country side about Djakova 
and Ipek in the north of Albania, bordering on the Slavonic countries of Monte- 
negro, Rascia, atid the former Servia, has remained Slave ; though into it too not 
a few Albaiiian colonics have been wedged. Albanians have distinguished them- 
selves both in ancient and modern times in foreign services, civil and military ; 
so warlike arc they that even the Catholic Miridites did not, till quite recently, 
ilisdain to take service under the Crescent. 

The .\penninc peninsula before the Roman lime was inhabited by races 
who may be recognised, from the similarity of old place-names in Liguria and 
Sicily, as wiilcly-distributed memlxjrs of the Aryan family of language. As would 
correspond to the geographical position, peoples with Illyrian affinitfes were 
settled in the cast of the peninsula ; but wc cannot say with any degree of 
probability in what direction the Siculi and Ligurcs who occupied the western 
parts show traces of kinship. 'Fhc Ligurians extended jM*incipally along tlic 
north-west ccxists of Italy as far as the Rhone, and were settled in the Western 
Alps perhaps to beyond Mont Blanc, and in the Rhone valley to beyond the 
I sere. It is possible that they once reached further to the westward. In Italy 
their traces go far to the south ; and in ancient times the view was expressed 
that Ligurians hid once been seated on the soil of Rome. They arc depicted as 
vigorous, hardy, warlike people ; probably they were short -headed and dark- 
haired. In culture the inland Ligurians were behind their fellows on the coast, 
and in many districts they appear as half-savages, dwelling, to a. large extent, in 
caves, clad in skins, tilling the soil inadequately, using dug-out canoes, and so -on. 
The Etruscans, who by their trade gained a great influence over the material 
t^ulture of Central and Northern European peoples in pre-historic times, set 
►cleflrly before our eyes the way in which culture was communicated beti^^een East 
aiuU West, Asia and Europe. The racial affinities of this stock, wlijch dwelt 
^Tiginally in the Alps, then spread as far as the right bank of the Tiber, foundiyg 
‘ lid possessing isolated offshoots especially in the nature of cities, scattered "far^ 
VOL. m 2 o 
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and wide, will perhaps always remain in doubt ; but that it united and dis- 
seminated Assyrian, Egyptian, and Greek elements of culture is certain. 

The development of the Roman Empire denotes the diffusion throughout 
Southern and Western Europe of the language and ethnographical peculiarities 
of Central Italy. The Romance group of races, numbering 96 millions, which 
in two Great Powers and several influential states of medium size dominates the 
south and west of Europe, rests upon this ancient political basis. -Never has an 
empire transformed so many peoples in so short a time, from the mouth oft the 
Danube to tliat of the Tagus. Roman history is at first the narrow history of a 
tribe, and becomes, as the historical horizon expands, a national and universal 
history of geographic comprehension and fusion. Italy, as an ethnographic 
conception, is quite recent. It has grown in order to fill up the form of the Alp- 
encircled peninsula. It did not exist when there was still ii Liguria, Cispadane 
and Transpadanc Gauls, an Etruria, a Greater Greece. Where the history 
of Italy frees itself from the mists of legend, three races meet our view in the 
peninsula: Latins, Italians of autochthonous descent, or at any rate very old 
settlement, and immigrants of more recent date. The Latins and their neighbours 
appear in early times to have been more or less subject to tlic Etruscans. As 
they fought their way to better rights, so later did also the other members of the 
geographically secluded race. But how the Romans originally conceived of their 
own position toward the other peoples of Italy, Mcrimee has sought to show 
clearly by a comparison drawn from modern colonial history. The European is 
the Roman, “ Tetre noble par excellence ” ; the Creole represents the Greek, the 
Italiote, the Etruscan ; inulattoes and negroes are the Gauls, the Germans, and 
the other barbarians. Larger and larger portions of these races were Romanised, 
some being formally adopted into the Roman citizenship, some only annexed to 
the community of speech ; whence the wide spread of the Romance daughter- 
languages. A feeling of respect for an ancient and kindred culture made the 
Rojnans treat first the Greek cities, then the country generally, with a certain 
« partiality. This, however, did not prevent the Greek language in Italy, as in the 
other domains of Greek colonisation in the western part of the Mediterranean 
basin, from retreating before I.atin in popular use, almost proportionally to its 
spread among the upper classes as the language of cultivation and luxury. 

The Pyrenean peninsula was in pre-Roman times inhabited by the Iberi, who 
reached into the Garonne districts, along the south coast of Gaul, and to the 
neighbouring islands, perhaps even further. According to the ancients, Iberians 
lived in Sicily before the Sikcls came over from Italy. Wilhelm von Humboldt's 
conjecture that the Iberians were from the outset a remnant aflreiidy dwindling 
of a former “ generation of races ” once more widely spread, has much to be said 
for it ; nor can the possibility be denied of an old connection between this 
population and the lighter North Africans of the mainland and* the Canar) 
Islands. A survival of the Iberian language is still spoken by the Basques, littk 
more than half a million in number, round the Bay of Biscay. The occurrence 
among the Basques, in Corsica and in Sardinia, of the couvade^ and of the practice 
of boiling by means of hot stones, shows us the last remnants of an ancteni 
stratum ff culture under Phoenician, Greek, Roman sovereignty. As a hreec 
tl^e Basques are without doubt mixed, and approach the dark Celts and Ligurians 
^We have spoken of Phoenician settlements on the Spanish coast, ana Strab( 
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distinguishes the Turdetani as the most cultivated of the Iberians. VVe must 
think of the Iberians as a race that were generally at a lower stage than the 
Celts. The mountaineers especially can have risen little above the level of the 
Caucasian or Albanian hill-tribes. Such details as old writers report of them, 
their clothing entirely l)lack, their sacrifices of horses and men, their moon-worship, 
are enough for us to recognise that beside much peculiar to themselves they were 
permeated by. Celtic influences. Even before the Roman time Celts had made 
theiii way into the north and south of the peninsula ; and in many districts, 
especially Lusitania, their language predominated. Then the Romans held the 
whole peninsula for over five centuries. West Goths and Vandals were merged 
in the Ibero-Celtic superficially Romanised population of “ toga-W’earers,” and no 
less that part of the Moors w^hich, together with numerous Jews, escaped expulsion 
from the soil of the peninsula in the sixteenth century. In consequence of this, 
Roman forms of speech prevail here also ; the nearly allied Portuguese and 
Spanish in the west, south, and centre of the peninsula, Provencal and Catalan in 
the north-east and east. From the picture of the old Iberian, proud, military, 
eloquent, we see emerge the modern Castilian. Even the ancients knew that the 
mixed Celtiberians took more after the Iberian than the Celtic side, in spite of 
the political preponderance of the Celt over the more peace-loving Iberian. 

The conquest of Gaul by the Romans occupied, roughly speaking, the second 
and a large part of the first century B.C. It was not lost till about 400 A.l). and in 
this period was laid the foundation of the PTench race, though as the name of this 
clearly proclaims, German Franks took a large share in its development. Provincial 
names, like Normandy and Burgundy, speak of the presence of other Germanic 
stocks on Gaulish soil. Here again the language, though not the Celtic character, 
of the preponderant mass of original inhabitants has been changed. The Romans 
recognised the delight of these people in fighting, their readiness of speech, and 
instability of mood ; but also, in the revival of Latin literature, their high intellec- 
tual endowments. The population of France has never been homogeneous. 
Iberians were settled in the south-west, Ligurians in the south-east, while in 
dialect, institutions, and laws the Belgians were different from the Celts of Gaul 
proper. There were Phcunician and Greek settlements, and Saracens forced 
their w^ay far up the course of the Rhone. The German immigrations, in w^hich 
the Alans also took part, have been mentioned. On the side of language 
France is divided by the forms once prevalent of the affirmative particle, into the 
Langue ifoc and the Langtie doily but since the political preponderance has fallen 
to the north of the country, the Langue doil has lx;cn the written language ; 
the Langue doc dr Provencal holding a place somewhat analogous to our North- 
umbrian or Lowland Scots. The literary revival of it in recent decades has 
made so far no cLange in the political insignificance of the division. The 
northern limit of the Langue doCy w'hich ultimately depends upon the old frontier 
of the Ligurians towards the Celts, runs from about Bordeaux to Lyons in a line 
somewhat convex to the north, extending beyond lat. 46''. 

The Rounjanians first appear in history as a restless pastoral race of moun- 
f jtaineers, coming into collision with their sedentary neighbours when dri^nng their 
^ hcr^ down to the valleys, or descending to the lowlands in search plunder. 
We do not find large and continuous spaces filled by Roumanians, both north and 
south of* the Carpathians, where even to-day their principal quarters lie, till the^ 
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twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The first mention of them in Transylvania dates 
from the time when the German agricultural colonics were invited to that country 
from whom originated the loyal Saxons of “ Sicbenblirgen,” to give it their own 
name. Immigrating by thousands, these made desert regions habitable. Some 
centuries later the Roumanians appear as an increasing population, interfering 
already with the extension of any other. Their more recent historians also 
assume that the original home of the present Rouman population cf Hungary is 
to be sought in the northern, western, and southern heights of the Carpathians 
of Transylvania. The broad backs of the Carpathian chain afforded excellent 
pasture, rising as they do so gradually as to appear almost level ; for which 
reason the Roumans called them poiana from the Slavonic word for “ plain.” 
Here the chief wealth of the Roumanians is formed by flocks without number. 
Those who subsequently descended from the hills into the plain and the valleys 
are agriculturists, and maize forms their chief food. The language comes down 
from the remains of the Roman colonists who once were numerous in Dacia. Breed, 
language, and history testify to the absorption of a large Slavonic agricultural 
population, a process which took place in the retirement of the Carpathians far 
from the Slave kingdoms of ihe Balkan Peninsula. Thus we cannot see in the 
Roumanians the descendants of citlier Romans or Dacians ; in them we have before 
us a mixed race with Illyrian, Roman, and Slavonic elements predominating. 

The Celts arc the first to bring a power essentially Central ICuropcan upon 
the stage of the world’s history. Gaul, and more especially “Gallia Celtica” 
lying between the Ocean and the Alps, the Garonne and the Seine, is their 
nucleus ; but they held at times Britain, the North of Spain, and the Ktruscan 
countries beyond the Po, as well as a great part of Pligh Germany and the Alps. 
They appear as clever husbandmen, metal-workers, and sailors, from whom the^ 
Romans learnt much. We get a good notion from their attack on Rome, of the 
way in which they pressed forward ; strong men, with tall shields and long swords, 
prepared fora sudden assault, but not for planned well-considered w'arfare. Perhaps 
they gave the Romans the first sight of German warriors ; for there were fair- 
haired and blue-eyed people marching with the Gauls. The combination of (jaulish 
and German elements is yet more probable in the armies of the Cimbri or 
Teutones. The progress too of the Roman wars with the Gauls brought German 
races ever afresh into play, who seem to have been even more warlike and un- 
settled than the Gauls. Thus it is not improbable that the Nervii of what is 
now Hainault were Germans. P2ven then the mixture of the two elements, from 
which in later times under Roman influence the French nation proceeded, must 
have begun. This perhaps explains the fair Celts of the north, A’hom the French 
distinguish, as the Cymric race, from their short-headed, dark -haired “true Celts.” 

It is important to observe how the Romans from the outset secured their influence* 
in Gaul by offering themselves to the Celts as protectors against the Germans, k 
In fact, from Ca:sar\s time onwards they succeeded more and more in keeping the 
Germans on the far side of the Rhine, and the Romanising of the Celts progressed 
in Gaul meanwhile. Britanny no doubt became Celtic again, and paiit of Aquitaine 
remained c Iberian, while Celtic was still spoken at I-yons about the end of *1110- 
.second cjmtury and at Treves till the fourth ; but the development of the French 
n^jtion as one essentially Celtic in character, Roman in language, rests on the 
•presumption that within the four and a half centuries referred to above, a compact 
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Celto-Roman population had developed, which the Germans were able to subdue 
and to influence, but not now to annihilate as a nation. In the Breton Peninsula, 
only strengthened by a Cymric influx from Britain, more than a million Celtic- 
speakiil’g people have, maintained themselves ; but of these the majority are by 
this time bilingual, and their Celtic is full of French words. 

Celtic is also the mother-tongue of fully 2 millions of people in the British 
Isles. In 1891 official statistics reckoned the number of those speaking Celtic 
only at 590,000 ; not including of course any who had emigrated to America, 
whither 3^ millions of Irish went in the years from 1821-1890. 'I'hc total 
number of Celtic-speaking persons on the earth cannot certainly be put below 
3 millions. The Celts have been driven into mountains, islands, and peninsulas 
in the extreme west of Europe. The larger half, in Britanry and Wales, speaks 
the Cymric dialect, the other the Gaelic. In the parts where they live the Celts 
belong to' the remoter regions, to the rural districts, and socially to the less 
cultivated and less wealthy classes. In Scotland the Gaelic region is in the north 
and west, and the islands on the western side arc Gaelic with the exccpti<}n of 
Arran ; while the cast coast with its numerous towns is with few exceptions 
Teutonic till we reach Thurso in Caithness, and the Orkneys arc the same. 
Altogether some 10 per cent of the Scottish population speak Gaelic. In 
Ireland the Gaelic .six;cch has been losing ground since the reign of Henry VIII., 
at first gradually, since Croitiwell’s time more rapidly, and most rapidly of all 
in the last half century. In the eastern half of the i.sland it has almost dis- 
appeared, kccjjing its hold still in the west and .south, especially in Connaught. 
About 800,000 Irish speak it, to whom must be added 25 per cent of the 
neighbouring Isle of Man, a great majority of whom however arc bilingual. The 
most flourishing is the Cymric of Walc.s, the only country that posses.scs a 
modern Celtic literature ; where, counting the neighbouring parts of England that 
contain Cymric districts, the language is six)ken by nearly a million persons. 

The Germans at the beginning of their history make their appearance to the 
eastward of their present .scats, into which they advanced after driving out the< 
Celts. The fair Celts of Gallia Belgica, the fair Galatians, the similarity in mode 
of fighting and in other customs, suggest the idea of clo.se relations in early times 
between Celts and Germans, the remembrance of which has been preserxed in 
the belief of some old writers that the Belgm were of German origin. Thus 
Plutarch’s name, Celtoscyi/uie for Cimbri and Teutoncs, .seems to indicate as well 
their eastern home and the traces of a nomadic life as their early mixture with 
Celts. From the very outset we meet with three .separate branches of the stem, 
Scandinavian.s, 'Goth.s, Teutons. The former hold in ixisse.ssion the peninsula 
named from them, the Dani.sh islands, and part of Jutland. The Goths wander 
south and west, from the north-cast of the modern Germany and Poland ; as East 
and West Goths, ha.stcn the bieak-up of the Roman Empire, found kingdoms of 
their own of transitory prosjxjrity, and become merged in tho.se they have subdued. 
The Teutdns also marched from the cast. The Lombards settled cast of the ^ 
Lower Elbe, the Suabians yet further ca.st, the Vandals in Silesia, while Tacitus 
puts the Angles in the country between the Elbe and the Vi.stula. i^ressing to 
soBth and west, the Teutons come into collision with the Roman.s. T^ the south 
they originally reached hardly to the line of the Main ; from the Upper Rhine 
to Bohemia, the place-names give evidence of Celtic settlements. Tacitus 
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thought he could divide the Teutons into three tribal groups, Ing.xvones on the 
sea, I lerminones in the middle, Istaivoncs to the south and east ; and in fact the 
division in point of language between High and Low Dutch seems to have been 
already founded in his time. The Low Dutch stand nearer to the Goths, while 
the High Dutch having long lived in closer intercourse with the Celts, arc less 
pure representatives, even from a racial point of view, of the Germanic element. 
In their eastern division both have by colonisation on Slavonic soil "given rise to 
the variety with a cross of Slave seen in the Germans cast of the Elbe and in 
the Austrians. From the High Dutch, that is the Franks, proceeded the conquest 
of Gaul which created France, from the Low Dutch, Angles and Saxons, that of 
Britain, which has caused the term “British** to denote a race of fundamentally 
Germanic stock. The Scandinavians ruled the northern seas, settled Iceland 
and Greenland, founded sovereignties of their own in Northern France and 
Southern Italy, entered Britain from north and south, and concluded the trans- 
formation of the British people by the invasion which started from Normandy in 
the eleventh century, importing into the English language plenty of French- 
Romance elements, but not much altering the Cclto-Germanic character of the 
people. Lastly Scandinavian and Teutonic Germans have operated as formers 
of states in the F'innish and Slavonic East ; for without their help the rise of 
such powers as Bohemia, Poland, Russia, is inconceivable. 

The Letto-Slaves are reckoned the youngest branch of the Aryans of Northern 
Europe. This, however, is only in culture ; for we have no evidence that they 
were the last to branch off from the Aryan stem. The higher European culture 
having diffused itself throughout Europe from the scats of the old Roman Empire, 
namely Rome and Byzantium, those living farthest to the eastward received it in 
their western portions from the Old Rome, in their eastern from the New. The 
Lithuanians and the Prussians were the last to be won to Christianity. But in 
older times, before any Northern Aryan race had come into contact with this new 
culture, they do not seem to have been in any way behind the others. FVom the 
•outset we meet with them as agriculturists, gradually spreading husbandry over 
wide regions. Russian historians assume that between the Finnish hunting-races 
of the north and the Scythian herdsmen of the south, Slavonian agriculturists 
from the fertile southern slopes of the Valdai Range pushed forward among both 
one and the other as bearers of culture, and in course of time conquering and 
ruling from the upper course of the Dnieper and Dwina. Even to the ancients 
the Slaves, owing to their settled habits, their dwelling in houses, and their custom 
of fighting on foot, .seemed a very different race from the Scythians and Sar- 
matians. They dwell to the cast of the Middle Vistula, and arc distinctly 
different from the Lithuanians who are seated to the eastward of the Lower 
Vistula. They numbered among themselves .some fair tribes, but were separated 
from the other Aryans by a copious admixture of Mongol blood, lea'ding to the 
view that they were still settled in the east of Europe at a time when the advance 
guard of the Central Asiatic Mongols was able to reach them anfl influence 
them ; while the Celts and Germans seem to have left their abodes in the east 
before this possibility had supervened. Then, however, the Slaves increased rapicfly ^ 
in numbcr^artly through the absorption of Finnish elements, and pushed forward 
en masse into the heart of Germany, when the Germans abandoned their segits east 
<»f the Elbe to move south and west. Slavonic traces extend to the middle dis- 
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trict of the Main and as far as the Inn. Through the efforts of the German 
peoples to win back these districts, and their partial success in doing so, arose 
the motley shuffling and mixing of German and Slavonic populations in East 
Germany and Austria., 

The Slaves found freer space for their expansion in the wide lowlands of 
Eastern Europe. Divided into the three branches of the Great, Little, and White 
Russians, or* as they may be quite generally designated North, South, and West 
Russians, the Russians have spread themselves over the territory between the 
Bug and the Ourals, between the White Sea and the Black, mixing at the same 
time with the Finns and the Tartars who retired before them, and in later times 
with Germans. The politically dominant and most rapidly increasing section is 
formed by the Great Russians, who also furnish the largest number of colonists 
for Siberia, and in the discharge of the laborious task of annihilating Mongoldom 
in Europe have gained a great preponderance as regards bulk. The Russian 
type has been strongly modified by mixing with Turkish and Mongol races, though 
physically not so much as the Mongolic itself. But a diminution of the physical 
stature of the population owing to Mongol admixture is established, and perhaps 
the intellectual dimensions have decreased yet more greatly. The Mongol 
cajoacity for dumb obedience and suffering in silence, favourable to the formation 
of political herds, has passed to the Russians. Russian fishermen embrace 
Shamanism in alliance with the Ostiaks of the Yenisei ; and the Russian 
Cossacks and factory-hands of Turuchansk occasionally sacrifice a sable or a 
squirrel to the pagan deities, just like the Tungooscs of the same district. Inter- 
marriage has perhaps progre.sscd furthest with Tungooscs, Mongols, and Buryats, 
most of all in the parts about Lake Baikal, on the Amoor, and above all in South- 
East Siberia. Baptized Buryats who have taken Russian wives and live in 
community with Russians in special villages separate from the Buryat settlement, 
sometimes also scattered about in Russian settlements, are a conspicuous element 
in the country jjopulation of Siberia, and are easily taken for Russians. Closer 
inspection, however, makes it yet easier to detect the Mongol element in this 
hybrid race with its dark skin, soft hair, narrow eyes, but on the whole not 
uncomely, and above all vigorous. In the villages of Transbaikalia the Russian 
colonists arc cattle-breeders in the same fashion as the native Buryats, and do 
little in the way of agriculture ; their women cultivating the same domestic arts 
as the Buryat women. The Cossacks cat raw meat exactly like the Buryats, 
like them go in cases of sickness for medical treatment to the Shamans, and 
beside the cross on their breasts wear a little bone as an amulet. Even the 
Buryat language has found entrance into the Russian dialect of Transbaikalia ; a 
number of words, especially those employed in hunting, cattle-breeding, and the 
like, being borrowed from the Buryat. The even more pronouncedly mestizo 
breed of Russian Yakouts in the region of the Lower Lena shows similar features. 
In these phenomena is repeated what was accomplished long centuries ago in the 
broad lands on the Volga. The close intimacy too of Russian and Finnish life 
still permeates Russian Christianity with a host of pagan usages. Chuvash idols 
are set up beside the highly-venerated St. Nicholas, and pictures ^;)f Christian 
saints are equipped with attributes belonging to the idols ; they are Ixilicved, for 
example, to inform God whether so-and-so has been fasting or not. To the 
facility with which he accommodates himself to races at a lower level than lys 
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own, the Russian owes his success in conquest, and his menacingly wide dis- 
tribution. His statesmen arc glad to make this capacity of avail as a foundation 
for the “ Asiatic mission ” of Russia. The Little Russians, who are the least 
Tartarised, have since the time of Peter the Great been the piost open to Western 
influences, and have done most to spread them ; in a word they are tlie most 
European among the Russians. Physically they are marked by taller stature* and 
more refined features ; they arc more mobile, more receptive, but also softer, less 
decided and enterprising than that born colonist the Great Russian. In the fanlily 
and commune the Little Russian is more independent, and his wife is freer. 

Among the Slaves of Eastern Europe, and the Finns, we may expect to 
gain more insight into pre-historic conditions of culture than even among the 
mountaineers of Southern Europe, for very little of Western influences has 
penetrated into the inmost recesses of their abodes. The Russian plough, formerly 
with no iron about it, without wheels or mould-board, merely a cross piece with 
two shafts in which the horse goes, two liandles, and a flat plough-tail, which 
has spread all over Siberia, receiving some improvement on the way, is an anti- 
quated form. With it goes the Finnish harrow of split fir- branches. In the 
district of l^ensa, Pallas found the agriculture careless indeed, but much better 
among the Tartars than among the Russians, and similarly in the Ufa district, 
where it was not uncommem for a whole village to be broken up and a new one 
built elsewhere on account of a decrease in the productiveness of the soil. Neither 
manuring nor careful ploughing was usual here, and they burnt the straw. In 
the Crimea, where the (irecks and afterwards the Genoese were the instructors of 
the Tartars in the cultivation of field and garden crops, the Tartars have learnt 
to manure in the hills where the soil is limited. Strabo describes the Crimea as a 
perfect granary, and in later times it served as such for Byzantium. Other civilizing 
influences from the .south have been operative here, if only with interruptions ; 
though many a discovery of precious metals and amber points to the trade which 
once connected the Black Sea with the Baltic by way of Little Russia and Poland. 

This great and ponderous mass of l^astcrn Europe has been won step b}- 
step, from south and west, for Eun^pe, that is for civilization, in which process, 
however, the mixing with Finnish and German elements has not outw'cighcd the 
Mongol infusion. A western and an eastern principality were created round 
Kieff and Moscow respectively ; the former resting on the Lithuanians, then on 
Poland and Little Russia ; the latter looking for support to Great Russia and 
absorbing the Poles who had been earlier gained for civilization and strongly 
permeated with German blood. These are stages in the development of a power, 
both European and Asiatic, which also ethnographical ly stands o/i the tlireshold 
and is fortunate enough in no relation to be measured purely by a European 
standard. Both its strength and its weakness lie in the monotony which recalls 
its own plains. The Russian people, for all its wide extension, is above all things 
more homogeneous than any other in Europe. 

The Bulgars were settled on the Don, when the Chazars, after the Huns»had dra\vn 
^off in a westerly direction, founded their great empire on the Lower Volga. One 
part of the JIulgars went to the Lower Danube, and became fused with the Slavics 
into the hybrid race known to-day as Bulgarians ; another took the road to the 
Middle Volga, and founded the Great Bulgarian kingdom, the capital of wh^h lies 
ill ruins near Kazan, while its population has been merged in the Great Russian.s. 
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The South Slaves include the Serbo-Croats and Slovenes, who arc scattered 
about over Austrian, Hungarian, and Turkish territory, and have attained to 
independence in Servia and Montenegro. In language they are closely akin to 
the Russians. Thcy^are a taller, more vigorous, more warlike race than their 
brothers on the Save and Drave. Among them are conspicuous the outlying 
peoples to the south, who dwelt mixed with Albanians and Greeks towards the 
Adriatic.. To them belong the Croats, the Dalmatians, the Herzegovinians, and, 
remarkable for their maintenance of old habits, the Montenegrins, those heroes of 
the Black Mountain regarded by some as an untamable, lawless race of robbers, 
by others as a heroic band distinguished by manly beauty, vigour, and nobility of 
mind. Their stature alone makes them conspicuous above their fellows of the 
same stock ; and the fact that amid the epidemic renegadism of the Bosnians, 
and between Turkey, Austria, and Venice, they preserved their religion and their 
independence, surrounds them not unjustly with a halo in the eyes of the Slavonic 
world. When a great race falls into the power of a foreign conqueror, and yet 
retains within itself such a point for all struggles after freedom to cr)^sta11ise 
about, that point will often be called to great influence. In the case of the 
Montenegrins, however, their position far from the centre must be somewhat 
detrimental to this prospect. 

The West Slaves include the Poles, the now extinct Polawas of the Lower 
Kibe, the Czechs, the Slovacks, and the remnant of the Wends or Sorbs, i 50,000 
in number, surviving in Lusatia ; all peoples dwelling in a situation politically 
unfavourable and promising no future, compressed between the territories of the 
German and Magyar languages. In the course of eight hundred jxars a great 
part of them lias been merged in these races. Their separation from the ILast 
and South Slaves took place at a time when Mongol admixture had already 
altered the breed in a considerable measure, and the two halves of the Slavonic 
race arc knitted no less closely by the frequent cropping up of Mongoloid charac- 
teristics than by affinity of language. 

The Lithuanians, probably known to Tacitus as Aeslii, on the amlier coast, 
have at the present day been pushed away from the sea ; they live to the east 
of East Prussia, and in the Russian Governments of Kowno, Vilna, Souvalki, 
and (jrodno. Statements as to the existence of Lithuanians in the most southern 
parts of Courland are based on crossing and confusion witli Letts. Tlicir total 
number cannot exceed millions. Hemmed in between Jh'ussians, Poles, 
and Russians, they have been decreasing for centuries. In Courland and Livonia 
live about a million Letts, their next of kin. The old Prussians whose language 
became extinct' in the seventeenth century, formed a westerly prolongation of them 
as far as the Vistula. Both races arc described as fair, light-eyed, powerful men, 
and in early times dwelt together with the East Germans. From the south-west 
of Courland the Letts spread into the extreme north-east of Germany, where under 
the name of Cours, mixed with Germans and Lithuanians, they can be proved 
to have rc^sided since the sixteenth century on the low spit of ground called the 
Kuri.sche Nehrung, and to have formerly extended to the coast of Samland. * 
Even in the district of Mcmcl and Nimmersatt their language hast driven out 
Lithuanian as the fisherman’s tongue, while German and Lithuanian V^ive become 
the languages of their Church. 
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256 ; races of the Sahara, iii. 256- 
272 ; of th(? Soudan, iii. 272-312 
Africa, Islam in, iii. 197 
Africa. East, ii. 377. 384, 392, 394, 
401, 408, 422; pastoral races of, 

* ii. 407-420; Gallas, Masai, 
Wnhuma, ii. 483-505 ; scattered 
negro-stocks of, ii. 505-535 
Africa, interior, races of, ii. 536-562 ; 
iii. 1-66 ; dress and ornament of, 
iii. 66-7 r ; weapons of, iii. 71-75 ; 
dwellings of, iii. 75-78 ; agriculture 
of, iii. 78-82 ; hunting and fisliing 
of, iii. 82-84 ; industries of, iii. 
84-89 ; slave trade and cannibalism 
of, iii. 89-92 ; family customs of, 
iii. 92 ; political organisation of, 
iii. 93 

Africa, North, races of, ii. 314, 344 ; | 
iii. 241-256 j 

Africa, South, light -coloured races 
of, ii, 258-262 ; Bushmen, ii. 262- 
279 ; Hottentots, ii. 279 - 298 ; 
Kaffirs, Zulus, Bechiianas, ii. 420- 
463 ; Ovaherero and Mountain 
Damans, ii. 463-483 
Africa, We.st, religion in, ii. 352-369, 
129 ; general characteristics of, 
iii. 95-104; physical and mental 
characteristics of tribes of, iii. 104- 
106 ; dre.ss of, iii. 106 - 109 ; 
weapons of, iii. 109-11 1 ; musical 
instruments of, iii. 111 ; dwellings 
and villages of, iii. 112-114 ; agri- 
culture of, iii. T 14-116 ; industries, 
trade and art of, iii. 117-123; 
customs and government of, iii. | 
123-129 ; rites and ceremonies of, 
iii. 129-131 ; trilxis of, iii. 131- 145 
Afridis, the, iii. 401-404 
Afrikaaner, Jan, ii. 297, 478 
Afrikaaners, the, ii. 296 
Agaus, the, iii. 185. 235 
Agriailture, i. 87-92 ; iii. 149-156, 
177-179; in Oceania, i. 253-256 ; 
in Australia, i. 363 ; of Malays, i. 
427-432 ; in Madagascar, i. 460 ; 
in America, ii. 9, 45, 72-74, 82, 


98, 162, 175-179; in Africa, i. 
242, 250 ; of negroes, ii. 380-384 ; 
in Soutli Africa, ii. 432, 539 ; in 
East Africa, ii. 487, 494, 507, 520, 
524 ; in ('entnil Africa, ii. 543, 
550. 557 ; iii- 6-8. 44. 55. 59. 78- 
82 ; of Upper and Middle Nile, 
iii. 36; in Wc.si Africa, iii. 114- 
116 ; in China and Japan, iii. 166, 
451. 467-469, 487-489 ; of nomad 
Arabs, iii. 209 ; of Abyssinkins, 
iii. 227 ; of Berbers, iii. 250 ; in 
the Sondan, iii. 281, 295, 310; in 
Central Asia, iii. 331-333, 352 ; in 
India, iii. 377-380 ; in Persia, iii. 
400; in Further India, iii. 418- 
420 ; of hill tribes of Soulliern 
Asia, iii. 434 ; in the (.‘aiicasus, 
iii. 542 ; in Russia and Finland, 
iii. 568 

Ahanis, the, iii. 432 
Ahkifis, ii. 169 
Ain Tarsi 1, caves of, iii. 244 
Ainos, Emishu or Ebishu, the, i. 20, 
49 ; ii. 228 ; iii. 437, 446-452, 
488, 494, 510-514 
Air (or Asben), people of, iii. 270, 
272 

Ailabs, the, iii. 254 ^ 

Ajdit, i. 274 
Akahle, the, iii. 59 
Akas.sa language, the, iii. 139 
Akellc or Bakalai, the, iii. 101 
Akhas, the, iii. 430-436, 523 
Akhdains, iii. 220 

Akim, tribes, iii. 106, 123. 126, 129. 

1 42 

Akkas, the, ii. 299-308 
Akkoas or Okoas, the, ii. 301, 306, 
308 ; iii. 106 
Akoina, ii. 141 
Akpolos, the, iii. 301 
Akwas, the, iii. 139, 141 
Alali of Haeckel, i. 32 
Ala.ska, ii. 2, 12, 28, 92, 108-123. 

155 

Albanians, Arnauts or Jr^kipetars, 
the, iii. 560-561 

Albinism, ii. 14, 186, 319, 364 ; iii. 
5U 359 

Aleutians, the, i. 56 ; ii. 108-123, 
144, 148, 156, 2|9 
Alexander, legends of, iii. 338 
Alfurs, the, i. 45, '’^140, 148, 214, 
217. 394. 398-423. 438-452. 482- 

485 

Algeria, iii. 242-256 » 
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Algoncjuins, tht;, i. 58 ; ii. 24, 28, 
42-45. 126, 132, 142-152 
Alikulufs, ihc, ii. 87 
Al-Kazar, iii. 250 

Altai- Kiilnuicks or Dvoyedanzi*, the, 

iii. 319. 335. 33f>. 51 1 

Alwajcs or AUiiuli, llio, iii. 24 
Aiiiacu, iii. 128 
Aniadi, the, ii. 406 ; iii. 92 
Amahahalje, ii. 447 
Amakosa ( Ainaxosa) ; see Ko.sas 
Aiiiams, iln‘, iii. 2.|. 31 
.Vinantlahfh* ; see Matahele 
Atnaiigwaiie, the. ii. 4.J9 
Arnapondo, the, ii. 260 
Amars, the, ii. 497 
Amasir, iii. 241 
Ainasota, the, ii. 462 
Aiiiaswa/i, the. ii. 430 
A mail, ii. 181 

Ama/.un, the, ii. 2, 24, 49-53, O2. 

65. h8-7j, 77, 126, t8i 
.\nia/on.s of iJahoiiiev, iii. i2.t 
Aiiiban.s, the, iii. 178 
.\inbaijiii.sta.s, the. iii. 132 
Audio, tlie. ii. 539 
Anibuella.s, the, ii. 133, 298, 554 
America, i. 7, 402; ii. i-TO, 388; 
connection of, with Oceania, i. 
147-154; inhabilant.s of, ii. 10- 
19 ; langnayos and culture in, ii. 
19-24 ; inllutniee of hairopi^ans in, 
ii. 25 27 ; the family and society 
in, ii. 124-143; religion and i 
prie.sihoofl in, ii. 143, 159; an- | 
eient c ivilisation of. ii. 160 168 ; i 
eomi»arison of. with that cjf the ! 
Old World, ii. 168-170; general! 
enltnre of, ii. 170-181 ; art in, ii. ; 
181-197; family ajid .state? in, ii, | 
.197-203 : negroe.s in, ii. 320, 326, | 
329 ; p.i.sloral r;iet;.s in, iii. 169 j 
Am(.‘rica, NmiiIi, Indi.ins of, ii. 27- : 

.jS: (91-Too; lOskimo, ii. 100-124 ! 

America, (Amir.al and South, Indian.^ ; 
^ of, ii. 48 - 78 ; I’atagonians, ! 

Kuegians, ii. 7S-91 | 

,\moor, the, iii. 44O-451, 511 I 

.Amubenge, the, iii. 84 
.Amulets, i. 45, 99, .^68, 47.1 ; ii. 

276, 362 : iii. 517 
Anahuac, valley of, ii. 3. 192 
Ancestor worship, i. 47, 51. 54, 58, 
326. 387-389, 467 ; ii. 358 ; iii. 
S09. 53a 

Anchorite Islands, i. 227, 235 
Ancon, i. i6i ; ii. 171-17.J, 183, 197 j 
Andaman l.sl;inds and Islanders, i. j 
214-217. 407, .132 
Andarpiis, the, ii. 49 
Angkor Vaht, ruirus of, i. 57 ; iii 
367, 428 

Angola, ii. 328, 349. 356, 361, 376 
379t .404. 559 ; ia- too- 133 
Angtjlares, tin?, iii. 138 
Angoni, ii. 462 

« Animal worship, i. 50, 306, 471 ; 
ii. 150-152, 228, 277-279, 293, 
3S5-35S : iii- *29. 5i*. 549 
Armam, iii. 406-430 
Aii-sariebs, the, 537 
Anisiva, i. 457 

An/.i(]fl(;.s, the, ii. 351 ; iii. 32, 4cj, 
€09, 1 19 


I Apaclie-Mohaves, the, ii. 14 
Apaches, the, ii. 17, 28, 139 
Apalais, tht', ii. 128, 14 1 
Apennine peninsula, races of, iii. 561 
Apingi, the, iii. iot 
Apoeatetjuil, ii. 145 
Aposso of Togo, the, iii. 108 
Appalachians, the, ii. 29 
Ajnirehos, the, ii. 72 
Aqiiambas, the, iii. 142 
At|uapims, the, iii. 129, 142 
Afjueducts, ii. .[4, 162, 187 
.Arabia, ii. 3S4, 495; iii. 162, 18 r, 
184, 195, 197. 207-221 
Arabs, inlluenct? of, on Malays, i. 
397 ; intluenet? of. in Madagascar, 

i. .|55 ; in Africa, ii. 252-254, 374. 
398, 401 ; iii. 7, 39; in ICast Africa, 

413. 496 , . 530-535 ; of the j 

Nile, iii. 188, 195, 201 ; in North | 
Africa, :42- 256 ; in Sahara and i 

Somlan i. 258, 275-309; ini 

Asia, iii. 398 ; trade and industries j 
of. ii. 348, 37b 379. 521 ; iii. .j5 
212-216; eharaeteristies of, iii 
183, 216 ; religion of. iii. 195-203 
dress of, iii. 204 ; weapons of, iii 
j 205 ; dwellings of, iii. 206-208 
I agrieultineof, iii. 208-21 1 : elas.ses 
among, iii. 21.1 ; .science and art 
of, iii. 217; enllurc of, iii, 218; 
family customs of, iii. 219 ; castes 
of, iii. 220 ; political organisation 
of, iii. 220-222 

Araucani.'ins, tlic, ii. 24. 51 66, 73, 
78, 8 j , 132. 155, 200 
Arawaks, ii. 20, 25, -19, 61 132, ! 

T46 \ 

Architecture in Oceania 260-267 ; | 
of Malays, i. 402, 420-426 ; in 
O'ntral and South America, ii, 
77; of An*lie races, ii. 122-124; 
of eiviliset.1 racesofancitaU America, • 
I ii. 187-197 ; of Egyptians, iii. 158, ^ 

I 160 ; of Abyssinians, iii. 224 ; of | 

I I5crbcrs, iii. 248-250 ; of Soudan c.s(‘, I 
j iii. 308 ; in Jndi.i, iii. 367-369, 

! 381 ; in Eurihcr liulia, iii. ,^11, 

414 ; in iLasU'rn Asia, iii, 4(>3, 
481 ; in the C.'auea.siis, iii. 543 
[ .Archit(?cturo ; sec tilso Dwell ing.s 
Arctic races of tht? Old W'orld, ii. 
204-207 ; hunting anti tishing of, 

ii. 207-209, 227 ; physical and 
mental eharaeteristies of, ii. 209- 
213 ; cultun? t)f, ii. 213 ; distribu- 
tion of, ii. 213 ; ICuropean influence 
on, ii. 216 ; dress of, ii. 217 ; 
weapons of, ii. 219 ; industries of, 
ii. 220 ; cattle- breetling of, ii. 220 ; 
food of, ii. 221 trade of, ii. 222 ; 
dwtfllings of, ii. 223-225 ; social 
customs of, ii. 225 ; political 
organ i.sation of, ii, 226 ; religion 
of, ii. 227-230 : rnode.s of burial, 
ii. 230 ; see also Eskimo 

Ardbils, the, iii. 398 
Argt?ntina, ii. 12, 16, 50, 53, 66, 
81-84 

Arikarret?s, the, ii. 40 
Arikit i. 174, 196, 270, 288, 322 
Arin/es, the, ii. 217 
Arizona, ii. 28, 29, 30, 41, 44, 67, 
*39 


Armenians, the, iii. 534-544, 546, 
552* 555 

Armour in Oceania, i. 214, 237 ; in 
America, ii. 94 ; in ancient America, 

ii. 174 ; of the Soudan, iii. 293- 
295d‘305. 309 i in Ja])an, iii. 481 

Army, the /ulu, ii. 439-444 ; the 
Abyssinian, iii. 238 ; the Ih rnu, 

iii. 293 ; the Indian, iii. 376 
Aroosas, tht?, ii. 497* 

Arrows in Oceania, i. 213, 233-235 ; 
in Australia, i. 351; of Malat’s, i. 
416 ; in Madagascar, i. 458 ; in 
America, ii. 36, 62, 81, 88, 94, 
173 ; of Arctic races, ii. 113. 220 ; 
in Africa, ii. 260, 270, 273, 286, 
507. 346. 429- 47". 473. 487. 
507, 526, 540,-556 : iii. 9, 33, 44. 
62, 72, 109, 269, 285, 305, 309 ; 
in Asia, iii. 374, 4.17. 434, 450. 

542 

Art. i. 71 - 74 ; in Oceania, ii. 

250 ; in Aii.str.'ilia, i. 344 ; of 
Malays, i. .^02 ; in America, ii. 
22, 68 ; of Ihisimien, ii. 274 ; in 
Africa, ii. 328 ; in West Africa, 
iii. 118; in the Saliara, iii. 169; 
I'.gyiilian, iii. 158-162 ; Semitic, 
iii. 164, i3.| ; AraljMot)rish, iii. 
191 ; Abyssini.'in, iii. 195. 231 ; 
Arab, iii. 217; in the Soudan, iii. 
309 ; in India, iii. 366-370 ; in 
Fin ihcr India, iii. ,|2i, 429; in 
Japan and C'hina, iii. 462-. pr) ; 
see also Architecture. Fainting, 
.and Scnl[)tnre 

Arts, industrial, i. 74.85 ; in Oceania, 

i. 179, 237-245 ; m Australia, i. 

363 ; of .Malays, i. .117, 433-436 I 
in Madag.astair, i. 46.1 ; in North 
.\mcric;i, ii. ; in ( 'entral and 

.South Americ.a, ii. 67: of J’ata- 
gonians, ii. S3 ; of J 'uegians, 

ii. 88; in North - We‘st America, 
ii. 98-100: f)f I'Nkimo, ii. 105, 
120 - 122 ; of ;inci<'iit civilised 
America; ii. 179 t 36; of Arctic 
races, ii. 219; of 1 [ottciitots, ii. 
289 : of negroes, ii. 391-393 ; of 
Zulus, Kalllir.s, anrl licchuanas, ii. 
429 ; of Oallas and Somalis, ii. 
487; of Manganja. ii. 510; of 
Wanyamwesi, ii. 521 ; of Ovambo, 

ii. 5.^1 : of Zamht'si tribes, ii. 549, 
551 : of lainda tribes, ii. 556 ; of 
Wagandaand kindred races, iii. 5 ; 
on the Upper Nile, iii. 37-39 ; in 
Interior Afric.'f, iii. 44. 56-60, 65, 
82-87; i** W'est Africa, iii. 117- 
120*, of ancient JCgypt, iii. 159: 
of Nubians, iii. 212 : of Abys.sin- 
ians, iii. 229-231 ; of llcrbcrs, iii. 

251 ,' ill the Soudati, iii. 309 ; in 
Tibet, iii. 351 ; in India, iii. 369- 
37 *» 383-385 : Siamese, iii. 421, 
among Aiiios, iii. 4tfi ; in (4iina, 

iii. 476 ; in japan and Korea, iii. 
489 ; in the Caucasus, iii. 543 

.\ru.shas, tht?, ii. 527 
I Ani.sis, the (Aroosis), ii. 497 ^ 

Aruwiini, iii. 215 

Aryans, the, iii! 149, 164, ^55, 358, 
365. 470. 5^1* 5*5-5*8 ; oViginof, 
iii. 558 ; ancient culture of, iii. 
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558-560 ; races in Europe, iii. 560- 

569 

Asabos, the, ii. 483 
Asbeii (or Air), people of, iii. 270, 
272 

Asgars or Asjers, the, iii. 263, 270 
Ashangos, the, li. 306. * 

Ashaniee, ii. 352-357. 374: iii- 113. 

12^-130. I39-M3 
Ashira, the, iii. 75, to8 
As!iochiini.s, thc| ii. 153 
As!«iingas, the, ii. 301 
Asia, coniieciiuii of, with Africa, ii. 
250; iii. 161, 222; religions of, 
iii. 197, 508-533 : Mongols, Tibet- 
ans and 'I'urkic races, iii. 3i3’355 : 
jHKjples of India, iii. 355-394 ; 
Ininians, iii. 394-405 ; peoples of 
lAnthor India, ,'iiid hill tribes of 
South East Asia, iii. 405-430;! 
Caucasian races, iii. 534 - 545 ; 
influence of, on luirope.ui.s, iii. 
55 r. 5<V 

Asia, Arctic, ii. 104, 204-231 
Asia, Southern, hill tribes of, iii. 430- 
437 5 physical characteristics of, 
iii. .132 ; dress of, iii. 433 ; weapons 
of, iii. 434 ; agriculturti and trade 
of, iii. 434 ; dwellings of, iii. 435 ; 
family customs and government of, 
iii. 43() 

.Asia, Eastern, civilisation in, iii. 437- 
452; pcopli' of, iii. 452-464; 
Chinese, iii. 464-178; Japanese, 
iii. 478-493 ; family and state in, 
iii. 493-508 
Asighehs ; see lilwes 
Assam, iii. 430, 433, 526 
Assegais, ii. 271, 286, 297, 427, 
428, 470, 540, 549 
.Assinihoines, the, ii, 29, 40 
Assyrians, iii. 164 
Astrology, i. 69; iii. 165, 550 
Astronomy, i. 69 ; in I’olynesia, 

i. 169, 223 ; in Australia, i. 3.13 ; 
of Bushmen, ii. 278 ; of negroes, 

ii. 328 ; in China, India, and 
Arabia, iii. 165 ; of ,Scmite.s, iii. 
165, 184, 550 

.Ataeamenas, llio, ii. 49 
Athaba.seas ; see Tinnehs 
Alitlan, ii. 177 
Atorais, the. ii. 66 
Atots, tlie, iii. 24 

Aiuns, i. 51, J24, 279, 285, 300, 
307, 3E4. 323 
Atuas, the (tribe), ii. 125 
Annin, the, ii. 282.^ 

Austral or 'riil)nai Islands, i. 163, 
176, 178, 2r| 

Australia and Australians, connection 
of, with races of Oceania, i. 184 ; 
character isljc.s of, i. 216; general 
characteristics of, i. 333 - 337 ; 
physical and ment.al character- 
istics of inhabitants of, i. 337-342, 
346 ; language of, ami culture, i. 
342 - 346 ; singing and dancing 
«. among, i. 3.^6 ; nomadic tendency 
of, i. 3.J.7 ; numlxasof, i. 348 ; clolh- 
« ing of inhal:)iiants of, i. 349-351 ; 
tattooing of, i. 3:;! ; weapons of, 

>■ ■JS’; - 357 : huts of, i. 357 : 
navigation of, i. 358-360 ; fishing 


and hunting of, i. 360 ; food of, 

i. 361 ; cannibalism of, i. 362 ; 
agricuUiire of, i. 363 ; industries 
of, i. 363 - 365 ; marriage and 
family customs of, i. 365 - 373 ; 
funerals of, i. 374-376 ; political 
organisation of, i. 376-378 ; cere- 
monies of, i. 378-380 ; religion of, 

i- 383-390; 251 

Avars, the, iii. 541, 551, 554 
.\vikom.s or Kwakwas, the, iii. 143 
Avisippas, the, ii. 307 
Axes in Oceania, i. 207-209, 212, 
232, 237 ; in Australia, i. 355- 
357 ; in America, ii. 37, 65, 88, 
94, 136 ; in Africa, ii. 345, 429, 
550, 556 ; iii. 72, 309 ; in Asia, 

iii. 328, 375, 405, 434 

A. xum, iii. 194 
Ayinara language, ii. 49 
Ayinara tribes, ii. 157, 163 
A/.andeh, or Nyam-Xyanis, the, ii. ] 

246, 256, 329, 345. 350, 372, 
382. 394 ; iii. 3, 9. 30-94. 31D 
A/tecs, the, ii. 17. 19. 30, 70, 145, 
150. 163-166, 178-187, 194, 201 

Baal- worship, iii. 547 
Bnati, the, iii. 82, 84, 92 
Babisa, the, ii. 506, 513-515 
Rabongo, the, ii. 301, 308, 400 
Uabors, the, iii. 254 
Babua, the, iii. 58 
Babwenda, the. iii. ti 8 
llabylonians, iii. 164 
Bacongo, th<% iii. 133 
Badak.shan, iii. 404, 510 
Badoma, the, ii. 511 

B. 'ulinga, the, iii. 65, 90 
Bade, the, iii. 266 
Bagamoyo, ii. 321, 377, 463 
Baggaras, the, ii. 411 ; iii. 18, 188, 

209, 214 

Baghirmis, iii. 201. 285-299 
Ikihurutse, the, ii. 454 
Bajaurs, the, iii. 403 
Bakairis, the, ii. 60, 67, 71-74, 130 
Bakala, the, iii. 59 
Bakalahari, the, ii. 261, 262, 356, 
421, 425, 455 
Bakalai; jCf- Akdie 
Bakete, the, iii. 64 
Jktkoas, the, ii. 301 ; iii. 51 
Baktiba, 15aye/.e, or Makoba, the, 

ii. 260, 476, 545 
Bakongo, the, iii. 59, 71, 76 
fuiksu [lialcshi), iii. 528 

Bakiiba, the, ii. 303. 305, 327, 349 ; 

iii- 45. 63. 64. 71, 76. 78. 89. 94 
Baknba of north-west Lake N garni ; 
sec Bavceo. 

Bakumu, the, iii. 33. 72 

Piakundu. the, iii. 138 

Bakulu or Bassfuigomino, the, iii. 

65, 69, 72, 74. 76 
Bakwena, the, ii. 356, 452-455 
Bakwii i, the, ii. 373 ; iii. 106, 138 
Balali, the, iii. 60 
Balangi, the, ii. 51 1 
Bali, i. 402, 416, 427, 430, 445. 
447 

B.ili, the (African dwarfs), ii. 301 
Balk.'tn peninsula, races of the. iii. 
560 


Ballonis, the, iii. 145 
Balt is (or people of Little Tibet), the, 

iii. 314-318, 322, 344, 350, 370 
Baluba, the, i. 60 ; ii. 299, 327, 

349. 390. 398 ; 59-93 

Balunda, the, ii. 362, 537 
BamangwMlo, the, ii. 261, 356, 383, 

401. 453. 5H. S3/>. S4S 
Bamawakana, the, ii. 458 
Haml)a.s ; see Abangba. 

Bambiri, the, ii. 5x1 
Bambutn, the, ii. 301 
Banabya, the, ii. 404 
Banars, the, iii. 410, 417 
Baiiayoa, the, ii. 51 1 
Bandija, the. iii. 45, 54, 69, 83 
Banek, the, ii. 301 
Bangashes, th(\ iii. 403 
Bangodi, the, iii. 65 
Bangalas, the, ii. 25.^. 328, 349, 376, 
404 ; iii. 60-123 
Banians, the, ii. 534 
Bangkok, iii. 418-425 
Banjaiis or (lohurs, the, iii. 360, 
87^2. 375. 394 
Banjeru, the, ii. 464 
Banks Islands, i. 221, 224, 232, 234, 
244, 246, 256, 271, 281, 2S2, 302, 
313. 3>8. 320. 321 
liaimocks, lh(‘, ii. 33 
Bansis, the, ii. 380 
Bantus, the (Ba-Nlus), ii. 247, 259, 
261, 279, 306, 313, 41)2-407: iii. 
63, 98. T31, 139 

Hanyai or Banabia, the, ii. 506, 511 
Bmiyang, the, iii. 112, 138 
Banyeti, tlu*. ii. 387 
Ikipendi, the, ii. 511 
Baposso, iii. 141 
Bapoto dwarfs, the, ii. 307 
Barabias, the, iii. 182, 187 
Baralis, the, iii. 363, 391, 393 
Ikiraretlas or Wardais, the, ii. 497 
Barbacin ; see .Serers. 

Barbacoas, the, ii. .49 

Bareas, the, iii. 2.^0 

Bari, the (African dwarfs), ii. 301 f 

Baris, the, ii. 352-36.4, 391, 402. 

407. 498-501 ; iii. 20-39. 51 
l.kiroka, the, ii. .429, 458 
Bar«»loiigs, the, ii. ,400 
Baiondo, the, iii. 138 
Baiolse - Mabnnda Liii (Marutse- 
Mabnnda kingdom), ii. 453, 505, 
546-554 

Barukwa, the, ii. 458 
Basanga, the, iii. 88 
Basenga, tlu-S ii. 510 
lia.shai)alani, the, ii. 544 
Bashilaiige, the, ii. 304 ; iii. 63, 66, 
90 

Bashkirs, iii. 173, 178, 198, 316, 
320. 326, 331, 333, 345 
Biishuknlompo, the, ii. 552 
Basi or Toma, the, iii. 145 . 

Basimba (Simbeba), the, iii. 132 
Itasciues, the, iii. 562 , 

Bassas, the, iii. 117, 143 • 

Ba.s.sainas, the, iii. 83. 279, 307 
Bassonge, the, iii. 191 
Bassongornino ; see Bakutu 
Bastaards, the, ii% 257, 260, 280- 
297 

Basimti. the, iii. loS 
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Hasutos, the, ii. 252, 261, 282, 324, 
326, 336, 342. 35^'-358, 405-438, 
449-458. 546 

Katanga, iii. 106, 114, 120, 137 
Batekc, the, ii. 324, 336, 402 ; iii. 
44. 59'93. 134 

Batlapins, the, ii. 324, 356, 400, 454 
Baton, ii. 262 

Batoka or Batonga, the, ii. 353, 389, 
415. 457. 458. 461, SSO-5S3 
Baton! trilx\s, the, iii. 138 . 
Batowana, the, ii. 454, 464 
Battaks, i. 391-450, 468-486 
Batuas, the, ii. 299-308 ; iii. 63 
Bauishi, kingdom of ; see Yakoba, 
kingdom of 

Baveco (Bakuba), the, ii. 543 
Bayansi, the, ii. 373 ; iii. 59, 60, 
61, 68, 91 

Bayaga.s, the, ii. 301, 308 

Bayeye, the ; see Bakoba 

Bayongi, the, iii. 138 

Bazese, tiie, iii. 1 

Beast fights, i. 405 

Bechuana.s, the, ii. 298, 321, 329, 

336. 341. 350. 354-371. 383. 389. 

392, 400-424, 545 ; physical and 
mental characteristics of, ii. 424 ; 
clothing of, ii. 426 ; weapons of, 

ii. 428 ; industries of, ii. 429 ; 
ilwellings of, ii. 431 ; family life 
of, ii. 435 ; political constitution 
*)f, ii. 438 ; history of, ii. 452-455 

Bedjas, the, iii. 187, 192 
Bedouins, iii. 185, 202 ; dress of, 

iii. 204 ; weapons of, iii, 205 ; 
agriculture of, iii. 209 ; character 
of, iii. 2n, 216 ; marriage among, 
iii. 219, 220 

Beduan (sing. Boduj), the, iii. 240 
BeUindas, the, iii. 21, 23 
Beloochccs, the, iii. 373, 375, 395, 
399 

Bena-lkissonge, the, iii. 65 
Benguella, ii. 361 ; iii. 113-115, 121, 
130, 132 

Wmi-Abbas, the, iii. 248-252 
Boni-Amer, the, iii. 193, 241 
Beni-Jubar, the, iii. 254, 256 
Beni-.\]zal), the, iii. 249-256 
licnin empire, the, iii. 125, 131, 140 
Ben-lsguen, iii. 249, 252 
Beni-Sliman, the, iii. 247 
Beni-Zid, the, iii. 254 
Benue, the, iii. 122, 273, 279 
Boothuks, the, ii. 18 
Berlierines, the, iii. 190 
Berbers, the, ii. 244, 392, 419; iii. 
24T-244, 257-259, 302 ; physical 
and mental characteristics of, iii. 
244 - 247 ; dress of. iii. 247 ; in- 
dustries of, iii. 248, 251-252; 
weapons of, iii. 248 ; dwellings of, 
iii. 248 - 250 ; agriculture of, iii. 
250 ; social and p<jlitical organisa- 
tion of, iii. 252-255 ; religion of, 

v>- 255 

'!ierlats, the, ii. 484 
Betel, i. 259, 432 ; iii. 377 
Bevoranas ; see Beranis 
Bheejs, the, iii. 363, 374, 386, 391, 

393. 512, 523 ; 

Biak, i. 165 
Bida (tbwn), iii. 31 1 


Bidas, the, iii. 320 
Bidel tnbe, the, iii. 240 
Bih^, kingdom of, iii. 126, 130, 132 
Bihenos, the, iii. 121, 129, 132 
Bilrna, iii. 267 
Bimbias, the, iii. 138 
Birth customs in Oceania, i. 267- 
269 ; in Australia, i. 365 ; among 
Malays, i. 441 ; of Fuegians, ii. 
90 ; of Hskimo, ii. 106 ; in 
America, ii. 126; of Hottentots, 
ii. 291 ; of negroc.s, ii. 330 ; of 
Ikjchuaiias, ii. 370 ; in Central 
Asia, iii. 345 ; in China and 
Japan, iii. 495 ; in the Caucasus, 
»>»• 535 

Bishareens, the, iii. 186, 190 
Blians of the Dyaks. the, i. 481 
Blow-guns, i. 415, 458 ; ii. 65 
Bodyul ; see Tilxit 

Boers, the, ii. 282, 356. 41 1, 446, 

451. 4^5. 473 
Bogos, the, iii. 240 
Ih>/ns, the, ii. 36, 81 
Bolows, the, iii. 60 
Boloms, the, iii. 410 
Bombes, the, iii. 54 
Bone carving, ii. 105, 120 
Bongos, the, ii. 313. 316, 329, 360- 
372. 382. 399 ; iii. 18-44. 54-94 
Bonis, the, ii. 51, 55, 68, 157 
Bonny, ii. 356; iii. 121, 129 
Boomerang, i. 355 ; iii. 375 
Boranis, or Bevoranas, the, ii, 497 
Borku, iii. 264-266 
Borneo, i. 391, 404 ; dre.ss in, i. 
406-413 ; weapons in, i. 413-420 ; 
houses in, i. 420-427 ; agriculture 
in, i. 427-430 ; hunting in, i. ^32 ; 
food in, i. 432 ; industries in, i. 
434-43^’ ; marriage in, i. 437-44 ^ i 
the state in, i. 446, 451 ; head 
hunting in, i. 448 ; religion in, i. 
470-485 

Bornu, iii. 258, 277, 280, 283, 285, 
289-297, 310 
Bors, the, iii. 24. 30 
Bolocudos, the, ii. 14, 17, 24, 27, 
50-6T, 69-74, 124, 133, 136 
Bows in Oceania, i. 213, 233-235 ; 
in Australia, i. 351 ; of Malays, 

i. 414-416; in America, ii. 36, 
60-62, 81, 88, 94, 173 ; of Arctic 
races, ii. 112, 219; in Africa, 

ii. 250, 260, 279, 286, 307, 346, 
.429,' 470, 473, 487, 504, 507. 
52b. 536, 540, 556; iii. 9, 32, 
44. 62, 72, 109, 269, 285, 305, 
309 ; in Asia, iii. 327, 373, 417, 

434. 450. 481, 541 

Brahmin caste, iii. 388 
Brahininism, i. 57, 61, 402 ; iii. 

508, 5^6-520, 523 
Brazil and Brazilians, ii. 3, 6, ii, 
13. 36, 49» 50-75. 126-128, 132, 
»35. 1^36, T39. 145. 149. 152. 
156, 158, 257. 348 
Bribers, the, iii. 242 
Bridges in America, ii. 161, 187 ; 

in Africa, ii. 377 
“ Briqua Kaffirs,” the, ii. 297 
British Kaffraria, ii. 367, 448 
Brongs or Potosos, the, iii. 142 
Buas, the, iii. 74 


Bubis, the, iii. 138 
liuchu ointment, ii. 270, 285, 470 
Buddhism, i. 40, 57, 65 ; ii. 229 ; 
iii. 165, 323, 363, 369, 407. 443, 
S08, 520-531 

Bugises, i. 171, 398-401, 406, 4x1, 
41S.V7. 432. 45°. 482 
Bulalas, the, iii. 286 
Bulas, the, iii. 279 
Bulgars, the, iii. 568 
Bundas, the, iii. 131-133 
Burial, modes of, i. 46 ; in Oceansa, 
i. 325-330 ; in Australia, i. 374- 
376 ; in 'rasniania, i. 382 ; of 
Malays and Malagasies, i. 482- 
486; in America, ii. 156-159; in 
Arctic Europe and Asia, ii. 230 ; 
among Bushmen, ii. 276 ; among 
Hottentots, ii.‘ 292 ; among the 
Asliangos, ii. 306; amongNegrocs, 
371-374. 4^7 1 nmong Lunda 
tribes, ii. 561 ; in Uganda, iii. 17 ; 
on the Upper Nile, iii. 39 ; in 
Central .Africa, iii. 93 ; in Asia, 

iii. 324. 53T 

Buriats, the, ii. 21 1 ; iii. 313, 320, 
528 

Burmah and Burmese, iii. 406-429, 
439 

Bum, i. 435, 438, 443, 446, 451 
Bushmen, the, i. 17 ; ii. 259-262, 
306, 308, 476, 542 ; distribution 
of, ii. 262-266, 298, 464 ; physical 
and Tn(;ntal characteristics of, ii. 
266-269, 304 ; hunting among, ii. 
267, 274, 287 ; dress of, ii. 269 ; 
weapons and implements of, ii. 
270, 387, 429 ; dwellings and food’ 
of, ii. 271 ; culture of. ii. 273, 390 ; 
.social anrl political life of, ii. 274 ; 
religion of, ii. 275-279, 294 
Bussukapas, the, iii. 50 

Calchacjui, the, ii. 67 
California and Californians, ii. 4, 7, 
8, 14, 24-47, 69, 91, 124, 126, 
155, 158, 161 
Calpullis, ii. 197 

Cranil)odia, i. 57 ; iii. 406-429, 437. 
444. 524. 527 

Cameroons, the, ii. 255, 338, 352, 
373, 380, 401 ; iii. 46, 80. 107, 
111-130, 136-139 
Campos Indians, ii. Si 
Canals in China, iii. 472-474 ; in 
Japan, iii. 491 
Canarese, the, iii. 358 
Cannibalism, i. 128 ; in Oceania, i. 
181, 189, 297-299; in Australia, 

i. 362 ; among Malays, i. 398, 

449 ; in America, ii. 90, 154 ; in 
Africa, ii. 306, 325, 350-352, 457 ; 
iii. 36, 44, 47, 59-68, 89-92, 122,. 
130. 193* 3*0 ; 434 

Caravans, in Africa, ii. 377-379, 520 ; 
iii. 121, 263, 289, 2 q 6 ; in Asia, 

ii. 213 ; iii. 339, 352', 383, 422 
Carayas, the, ii. 14, 20, 25, 56. 59, 

67, 69, 126, 133, 152 • 

Caribs, the, ii. 6, 19, 42, 49, 53, 56, 
66, 68, 125, 127, 132, 136, 15^, 
160 

Carijonas, the, ii. 53-55 
Caroline Islands, the, i. 155', 162, 
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165, 173, 180, 196, 198, 203, 213, 
248, 264, 311 

Carving, i. 71-75, 85 ; in Oceania, 
179, 237, 238, 244 ; in America, 
ii. 36, 98-TOO ; of Eskimo, ii. 105, 
120 ; ofancient civilised Americans, 

ii. 183 ; of Bechuanas, ii. 429 ; of 
Gallas, ii. 487; on the Upper 
Nile, iii. 39 ; in Interior Africa, 

iii. 86 ; in the Soudan, iii. 309 ; 
of Ainos,. iii. ^51 ; in China, iii. 
476 ; in Japan, iii. 462 

Cashmere, iii. 362, 370, 385, 387, 
399 

Cassange, ii. 559 
Caste in India, iii. 388-392 
Caiawbas, the, ii. 29, 129 
Cattle-breeding, i. 6, 89 ; of Malays, 

i. 430 ; of Malagasies, i, 461 ; in 
America, ii. 44 ; of Arctic races, 

ii. 220 ; in Africa, ii. 289, 409-420, 
432. 487. 508, 523. 540 ; iii. 36, 
63, 81, 1T4, 141, 168. 228, 281, 
310 ; in Asia, iii. 328-331, 380, 

434. 489. 542 

Caucasian races, iii. 534-541 ; dress 
and weapons of, iii, 541 ; agri- 
culture of, iii. 542 ; industries of, 
543 : political organisation and 
trade of, iii. 544 
‘ Cave dwellings, i. 106 ; ii. 47 
Caves, on the (ilcnelg, i. 344 ; of 
' Bushmen, ii. 271 ; in Morocco and 
the Canary Islands, iii. 244 ; in 
.Southern Asia, iii. 527 
(!ayugas, the, ii. 29 
Cazembe, ii. 339, 341, 360, 377, 
559-562 

Ouongo, ii. 339, 341, 3O3, 389. sss 
Celebes, i. 171, 398-419, 427, 434- 
436, 441-446, 468, 474, 481 
Celts, the, iii. 564 

Ceram, i. 214, 394, 401, 406-419, 
429, 432. 438, 442-452, 477, 484 
Cetewfiyo, ii. 442, 444, 451 
Ceylon, iii. 357, 392, 522. 524, 527 
Chac-Mool, .statue of, ii. 196 
Chad, Lake, iii. 273, 278, 282 
Chahars, the, iii. 321 
(Jhahla-Muskokis, the, ii. 29 
Chaka, i. 121 ; ii. 332, 337-339- | 

427. 442. 444. 450. 456 

Chaldean civilisation, iii. 547, 550 
Chamiciiros, the, ii. 65 
Champas, the, iii. 322, 352, 410 
Chams, the, iii. 412, 417 
Chanas, the, ii. 132 
Changes, the, ii. 49 
Chapojirs, the, ii. A 4 
Chatham Island, i. 158, 175 
Chavantes, the, ii. 125,- 128 
Chcchenes (Kisti, Nakhtchuri, Nakh- 
iche), iii. 539 

Chcremissians, the, iii. 553 
Cherkcsscs, the, iii. 534-544, 552 
Cherokec.s, the, ii. 29, 48, iji, 155 
Chibchas, the, ii. 49, 139, 145, 164, 
172, 184 

Chichcn-Itza, ii, 187-193 
Chichimeks, ii. 156 
Qiili and Chilians, ii. 13, 36, 51, 59, 
65-67, 74-83, 161, 177, i86, 200 
Chillu^jJi, the, ii. 148 
Chiloe (America), ii. 69, 70, 86, 153 | 


Chiloe (.Africa), ii. 349 ; iii. 89 
Chilotcs, the, ii. 52, 141, 146, 150 
Chimu, i. 154 ; ii. 163^ 174, 180, 
184, 188, 197 

C.'hina, influence of, on Malays, i. 
397, 479 ; trade of, with Mala- 
gasies, i. 455 : influence of, on 
Arctic races, ii. 207-222 ; civilisa- 
tion of, iii. 163-166 *, influence of, 
in Central Asia, iii. 171-178, 319- 
323. 338. 348 ; in 'ribet, iii. 350- 
355 ; ill Further India, iii. 406- 
430 ; in Southern Asia, iii. 430- 
437 ; history of, iii. 438-448 
Chincha Islaiuls, i. 154 ; ii. 185 
(.'hine.se, the, physical and mental j 
characteristics of, iii. 364, 452, 1 
457-464 ; dres.s of, iii. 465-467 : j 
agriculture of, iii. 467-469 ; food 
of, iii. 469 ; dwellings of, iii. 470- 
472 ; means of communication of, 
iii. 472-475 ; industrie.s and trade 
of, iii. 475-478 ; social organisa- 
tion and customs of, iii. 494-500 ; 
political organisation of, iii. 499- 
508 ; numbers of, iii. 50T ; religion 

of, iii. 511-514. 524-532 

Chinooks, the, ii. 24, 32, 92-98, 127, 
131. *35» J4T. T59 
Chicjiiitos, the, ii. 66 
(Jliiriqui, ii. 158, 163 
C'hoctaws, the, ii. 29, 32, 38, 129, 
15.3. T55 

('holoas, the, ii. 152 
('.'honos, the, ii. 18, 67, 78, 86-89 
(-hontals, the, H. 49, 67 
(Jhristianity, i. 40, 52, 56, 61-65 i 
iii. 183, 547 ; traces of, in Islam, 
iii. 197 ; in Polynesia, i. 190, 288 ; 
in Madag.a.sc.nr. i. 455, 463. 467 ; 
of Arctic races, ii. 217, 229 ; in 
Africa, ii. 269, 367 ; iii. 99, 102, 
134, 1.40, T92. 19.4, 266, 234- I 

236, 240 ; in Asia. iii. 165, 442, 
457. 53L 537-545; in Euro|>e, 
iii- 547. 557. .S66 
Chuapa, the, iii. 76 
(’hudes, the, ii. 216, 323 
Chukchi Penin.su]a, ii. 101, xi6, 204- 

207, 214 

Chukchis, ii. 104, 107, 117, 204, 

208, 212-231 
(."huncha.s, the, ii. 08 
C'hunchoos, the, iii. 448 
Chiirruas, the, ii. 51, 53, 71, 78 
Chuwanzes, the, ii. 209 
(.'icatrisatiem ; Tattooing 
(Mngalcse, the, i. 218 ; iii. 371, 373 
(.Civilisation, 1-20; lirst condition and 

stages of. i. 21-24 ; development 
of, i. 25 ; semi-civilisation, i. 25 ; 
influence of natural conditions on, 
i. 26-28 ; zones of, i. 28 ; re.sults i 
of contact iK^tween higher and 
lower, i. 29 ; Oki W'orld ancl New 
World, comparison of, ii. 168-170 
Clubs in Oceania, i. 210-212, 231, 
235 ; in Australia, i. 354 : in 
America, ii. 35, 9.4, 174 ; in Africa, 
n* 536, 429 ; in India, iii. 375 ; sea 
also Kirris and ** K nob- Kerries ” 
(’oban, ii. 164, 174, 187, 190-193 
Cocinas, ii. 132 

Cochin China, iii. .407, 412, 422, 444 


Cock-fighting among Malays, i. 405 
C;!oconuoos, the, ii. 49 
Cocrunas, the,, ii. 125 
Colour, sense of, 1. 35, 74; ii. 213 ; 
iii. 463 

Columbia, British, ii. 3, 91 
Columbia River, ii. 9, 14, 36, 92, 
94. 97 

Comanches, the, ii. 30, 139, 153 
Confederations, i. 135 ; ii. 135, 202 
Confucius, iii. 443, 494, 505, 530 
Congo, the, ii. 241. 256, 299, 313, 
336, 349. 35 U 357. 360, 374. 
386. 393-40^. 40b, 412 ; iii. 32, 
44-95. 97. 107-120. 126-133. 145 
( k^ok Islands ; see Ilcrvey Islands 
(’opts, iii. 182, 190. 234 
Coroados, the, ii. 24 
( ‘orroborcc, the, i. 343, 347 
(.’o.s.sack Kirghiscs, iii. 173. 323, 325, 
347 

Co.s.sacks, iii. 316, 348, 567 
(Jounling, i. 35 ; of Polynesians, i. 
192 ; of Melanesians, i. 223 ; of 
AmtTicans, ii. 19 ; of negroes, ii. 
404 ; of Waganda, ii. 327 ; iii. 12 
(’ours, the, iii. 557, 569 
Crecs, the, ii. 29, 35 
Creek.s, ii. 139, 155 ; see also Muskoks 
Crim Tartars, iii. 316, 346, 553 
Oimea, tribes of the, iii. 326, 568 
C^'ulture, i. 149 ; origin and develop- 
ment of, in the Old World, iii. 
152-156; F.gypl ; Babylon; (.!hina, 
iii. 156-166 
('urias, the, ii. 4 
(.'ush of the Egyptians, iii. 192 
Cushites, ii. 2.|8 ; iii. 555 
C’uzco, ii. 164, 169, 184-186, 193- 
195, 200 

O.echs, tlie, iii. 569 

Daggers, i. 213, 235. 237 ; ii. 94 ; 

iii. 109, iTQ, 269, 540, 550 
Daghestan, iii. 540^545 
Dahomey, ii, 350-353. 356, 373 ; iii. 

121-T30, 140 ^ 

Dakka, ii. 289, 291, 386, 434, 482 
Dakotahs, the, ii. 29, 31, 36, 40, 45, 
145, 151, 155; .ffv f/Av I5ioux 
DaUls, the, iii. 314, 320, 350 
Darnaras ; see Hereros 
Darnaras, Mountain, ii. 266, 273, 
285. 464, 481-483, 539 
Dariakils, or Afiirs, tlie, ii. 391, 492 
499 ; iii. 229 

Dancing in (X'cania, i. 194, 223 ; in 
Australia, i. 346 ; of Malays, i. 
40.|. ; in Madagascar, i. 457 ; in 
America, ii. 22-24 '• Africa, ii. 
274, 330, 479, 542 ; iii. T2 ; in 
(!^hina and Ja|jan, iii. 464 
Darfour(Dar For), ii. 241 ; iii. 208, 
278-283, 289, 293, 297 
Darien Indians, ii. 54, 133, 139, 
i45» 157 

Dasus, the, iii. 362 ^ 

Dattas, the, iii. 389 4 

Denibos, the, iii. 36, 39 
Derlx*tes, the, iii. 347 
Dieyeri, the, i. 342, 363, 374-384 
Digging stick of A'^iralians {kiaf/a), 
357 

Digiicnos, the, ii. 35 * 
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Dingaan, i. 121; ii. 431, 437-45*. 
458 

Dinkas, the. ii. 256, 334, 344, 352- 
358, 3^M. 3««-387, 397. 406-413. 
419; iii. 20-24, 27-42, 59, 94, 
186 

Dirkis, the. iii. 283 
Diseases in .\usiralia, i. 341 ; of 
Arctic races, ii. 210 ; in Africa, 

ii. 3*8 

Dokos, the, ii. 301 
Dolgaiis, the, ii. 208, 218, 224 
Doiigolawis, the, iii. 1S5, 193 
Dongosas or Dosas, the, iii. 266 
Donyiros, tlic, ii. 501 
Dorians, the, iii. 560 
Dors, the, iii. 37 

I.)ravidian races of India, i. 218 ; 

iii. 358, 363 ; languages, iii. 366 
Dress, i. 93-106; in Oceania, i. 

195-203, 223-229; in Au.stralia. 

349'3.Si. I Tasmania, i. 
381 ; of Malays, i. 404-414 ; in 
Madaga.5car, i. 458 ; in America, 
51-59. Si, 87, 92-94. 
171-173 ; of .Arctic races, ii. iio- 
112, 217: of lluslnnen, ii. 269; 
of Hottentots, ii. 285 ; of dwarf 
trilx^s, ii. 307 ; of negroes, ii. 
393 - 398. 4^^. 4^*9 ’» Kast 

Africans, ii, 486, 501, 504, 506, 
525-527 ; of Central Africans, ii. 
536 ; iii. 66-71 ; of Ovaniho, ii. 
541 ; of Makalaka, ii. 543 ; of 
Haye>'e, ii. 546 ; of liarotse, ii. 
548 ; of Batoka, ii. 551 ; of 
Bashukuloinpo, ii. 552; ofLundas, 
555 I Waganda and AN'a- 
nyoro, iii. 2 ; of Upper and Middle 1 
Nile tribes, iii. 26-31; of West 
Africans, iii. 106-109 ; of Arabs, j 
iii. 204 ; of .Mjyssinians, iii. 223 ; j 
of Berbers, iii, 247 ; of .Sahara ! 
races, iii. 266 ; of Soudan tribes, | 
iii. 279, 288, 290, 307 ; of Mon- 
gols and 'I'lirks, iii. 325-327 ; of ; 
'ribctan.s, iii. 349-352 ; of people 
of India, iii. 371 '373: of IVrsians, 
iii. 399 ; of Kara-Kurtchins, iii. 
.|05 ; in JAirther India, iii. 415 ; j 
of hill tribes of Southern Asia, | 
iii. 433 ; of Ainos, iii. 450 ; of j 
(. 4 iir)e.se. iii. 465-467; of Japanese, j 
and KoHMiiS, iii. 478-481; of | 
Caucasians, iii. 5.JT 
Drum languagtj. i. 37 ; ii. 22, 329 ; 
iii. 49, 1 1 1 

Dniiiis, i. 222 ; ii. 329, 482, 557 ; 

iii. II, 39, 62, 88, III, 231, 464 
Druses, the, iii. 537 
Duallas, the, ii. 329, 348, 350, 353, 
372 ; iii. ro6, jo8, 120-131, 138 
Duk-Duk, i. 133. 282 
Dunies. tlie, ii. 308 
Dungans, the, iii. 171, 174, 317, 
3‘9» 332, 527 

Dvoyedan/e ; .v<v Altai- Kalmucks 
Dwarfs of India, i. 218; iii. 356; 
of Africa, ii. 247, 248, 260, 298- 
304, 494 ; iiif, 62 ; life, culture, 
and occupations of. ii. 304-307 ; 
industries, drt;,^s. and wx*apon.s of, 
ii. 307 ; dwellings of, ii. 308 ; 
distribution of, ii. 308 


Dwellings, i. 106-113 ; in Oceania, 
i. 260-267 ; in Australia, i. 357 ; 
in Tasmania, i. 381 ; of Malays, 

i. 420-426 ; of Malagasies, i. 459 ; 
in North America, ii. 45-47, 95- 
97 ; in Central and South America, 

77' 83, 87, 188 ; of Arctic 
races, ii. 122-124, 223-225; of 
Bushmen, ii. 271 ; of Hottentots, 

ii. 288 ; of dwarf races, ii. 308 ; 

of negroes, ii. 398-402, 430-432, 
474, 482 ; of Kast .Africans, 488, 
5«5' 5*9. 522. 524 i Ovambo, 
ii. 540 ; of Bayeye, ii. 545 ; of 
Barotse, ii. 550 ; of Liinda tribes, 
ii. 557 ; in Interior Africa, iii. 3, 
34. 44. 47. 5<^. 65. 75-78 ; in 
\\'est Africa, iii. 112-114; of 
nomads, iii. 178 ; of Arabs, iii. 
206-208 ; of Ab\\ssinians, iii. 224- 
226 ; in Morocco, iii. 244 ; of 
licrbers, iii. 248-250 ; of races of 
the Sahara, iii. 259 ; of Soudan 
tribes, iii. 280, 308, 311; in 

Central Asia, iii. 335, 405 ; in 
India, iii. 381 ; in Persia, iii. 399 ; 
in Further India, iii. 417; of hill 
tribes of Southern Asia, iii. 435 ; 
of Chinese and Japanese, iii. 451, 
455, 470-.1.72, 481-486 ; in the 
Caucasus, iii. 543 

l.)yaks, the, i. 392-452, 469-484 ; ii. 
^39 

Dzungarians, the, iii. 321 

Karth-eating. i. 257 ; ii. 74 
Ea.ster Island, i. 154, 159, 174, t8o, 
187, 195-198, 201, 207, 213, 238, 
253. 262. 307, 326 
Eboes, the, ii. .406 ; iii. 124, 139 
Education, i. 122 ; in Oceania, i. 
269; in Australia, i. 366, 378 
380 ; aiTiorig Malays, i. .^41 ; 
among Malagasies, i. 46.1 ; of 
Eskimo, ii. 106 ; in .America, ii. 
126-128; amcmg Bushmen, ii. 
275 ; among Hottentots, ii. 291 ; j 
among negroes, ii. 331 ; anK)ng j 
Kaftirs, Bechuanas, and Zulus, ii. j 
436 ; among Hercros, ii. 466 ; ! 
among (jallas, ii. 493 ; among | 
Makalaka, ii. 544 ; in West | 
Africa, iii. 124 ; in Aby.ssinia, iii. 
240 ; in the Sahara, iii. 269 ; 
among the Fors, iii. 289 ; in 
C'entral .A.sia, iii. 345 ; in China 
and Japan, iii. 495-498 ; in the 
(Caucasus, iii. 535 
Eesa, the, ii. 491 
Efiks, the, ii. 406 ; iii. 139 
Egbas, the, iii. 108, 140 
h’gbo ; see Alx>ni 

Egypt, ii. 378 ; iii. 180-195 ; Islam 
in, iii. 198 ; agriculture in, iii. 
209 ; culture of ancient, iii. 156- 
163 ; religion of ancient, iii. 182, 
5* St 5.^2 ; relation of ancient, 
to Chaldeans, iii. 547 ; influence 
of, on Greece, iii. 549 
Ehri or y\reori, i. 281 
Ji'issas, the, ii. 499 
El Dorado, ii. 184 
Elgunia.s ; see Turkanas 
Elkonono, the, ii. 494 


Elmolos, the, ii. 501 
Embeli, the, iii. 68 
Emerillons, the, fi. 53 
Eniishu or Ebishu ; Ainos 
Endogamy, ii. 125 
Erema^ the, ii. 227 ' s 

Eskinfo, character of land of, ii. 100- 
102 ; life of, ii. 102, 209 ; con- 
nection of, with Asia, ii.® 104, 
204 ; physical and mental charac- 
teristics of, ii. icf4-io5, 210, 212 ; 
art and literature of, ii. *05 ; 
family life and customs of, ii. 106, 
226 ; tribes of, ii. 106 ; inter- 
course of, with Indians, ii. 107 ; 
origin of, ii. 107 ; language of, 

ii. 108-110 ; dress of, ii. 110-112, 
218; weapons of, ii. 1 12- 114; 
hunting of, ii". 114 ; fishing of, ii. 
IT5, 207, 220; food of, ii. ti6 ; 
trade of, ii. 116 ; dogs of, ii. 
117; sledges and boats of, ii. 
118-120, 208; arts and industries 
of, ii. 120-122, 180 ; dwellings 
of, ii. 122-124 ; religion of, ii. 
T44, 145, 151-156; cultui-e of, ii. 
167, 213 ; see also Arctic races 

Kstlionians, iii. 554-557 
est/tfis, ii. 192 

Ethiopia and Ethiopians, ii. 245 ; 

iii. 162, 185, 192 
Etruscans, the, iii. 561. 

F.t 'fami, the, iii. 21 1 

I’iurojx*, races of, ii. 204-231 : iii. 
5-45-5f’9 

F.iiropeans, influence of, on Malays, 
i. 398 ; on Malagasiiis, i. 454 ; on 
American races, ii. 25-27 ; iii. 546 
in Africa, ii. 248, 25.1, 290, 337, 
344*350, 374. .379. VlMS* ; 

45- 49. 99. 102, 109. 125-135. 
139, 1^2, 546 ; connection of, 

with Asia, iii. 173-177. 3^4. 457 
Ewes ( Efes : Asighehs or Minas), the, 

i>- 327. 352-357. 406; 

128, 1.^1 

liLxogamy, i. 7, T17 

/'W/:, i. 447, 451. 452 
f'ajelus, the, iii. 26, 51, 78 
Fakirs, iii. 199 

Family, the, i. 114-122 ; in Oceania, 
i. 267-280 ; in Australia, i. 365- 
373 ; of Malays, i. 437-443 ; of 
Eskimo.^, ii. 106 ; in America, ii. 
124-130; in ancient Peru and 
Mexico, ii. 197 ; of Bushmen, ii. 
274 ; of Hottentots, ii. 291 ; of 
negroes, ii. 33^-335 ; on the Upper 
and Middle Nile, iii. 39 ; among 
the Arabs, iii. 220 ; among l^ast 
Himalayan trilies, iii. 436 ; in 
Chitia and Japan, i\v 475 
Fans, Fangs or Pahuins, the, ii, 
301, 308, 397, 398, 400: iii. 49, 
63. 69. 74, 101, 107-J10. 133, 
135-138 ; see also Mpongwe 
Fantees, iii. 124, 129, 142 
' * Father-right , i. 1 1 6 • 

Fauna of Oceania, i. 157; of 
Australia, i. 337 ; of Malay Arcliii- 
pelago, i. 393 ; of America, ii. 8-10, 
72, 86 ; of Arctic region.*^ ^ii. 117, 
207, 220 ; of Africa, ii. 243, 409- 
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415 ; iii. 98, 208 ; of Arabia and 
JSIesopotaniia. iii. 208 ; of the 
Soudan, iii. 274 ; of Central Asia, 
iii. 328 -33? ; of India, iii. 380 ; of 
I*er.sia, iii. .^or ; of Further India, 
iii. 420; -of ('hina, iii. 468; of 
Japan, iii. 489 ; of CaucasiisV iii. 

543 

Fi‘alher*ornamcms and g*arni(:nts, i. 

1 98, 240 ; ii. 59, j8o, 398 
Fe/iit/i, l^gyptian, tii. 188-190 
I ■ V.‘l 1 a tgi h s ; st’e Ful bes 
I'cloups. tlie, iii. 303 
I V-rnando Fo, iii. 138 
Ferlits, the. iii. 37, 39 
Fetishism, i. 4r-46, 468 ; ii. 355- 

372 : iii. 141- 511 

I'e/./an, ii. 257 ; iii. 263, 278 

l''i_t!;hting-ring of tialla?, ii. 487 
I'ijians, i. 165 ; l)t)ats of, i. 167 ; 
migratory UgiMids of, i. 173 ; 
charaetei isties of, i. 183, 219 ; 
po(;tiy of, i. 221 ; dress anti orna- 
ments of. i. 224-227 : weapoiLS of, 

1. 229-237 : ei sifts and trade of. i. 

2. |I-2.|6; agiienltiire of, i. 236; 
houses of, i. 261-26(1 ; roa<is of, i. 
267 ; lamily eiistoins of, i. 272- 
279 ; political organisation of, i. 
281-293: w.ir of, i. 2<>3-297; 
eaimibalisin of, i. 299 ; religion of, 

i. 30? 320; 327-330; ii. 252 

Fingoes, tht*. a. 202, 321, 323, 448- 
,4 5 'J 

Finns, ilie. ii. 211, 228, 230 ; iii. 
554 ,' d\velling> of, iii. 554 ; dislri- 
bution of. iii, 551; (Mrly history 
and develojiriuMit of, iii. 535- 35^ ; 
seieiiee and litca-aiure of, iii. 556 ; 
early eulUirt* of. iii. 559 ; troimec- 
tioil f>f, with Rnssisms, iii. 367 
l’'ire, method of obf.siiniug, of l‘'ue- 
gians, ii. 90; of Lueliazes, ii. 554: 
myihs alxnit, ii. 146 
I'iresirms of Malsiys, i. 416 ; in 
.\meriea, ii. 9.1 ; of l*'skimos. ii. 
i?2. 114; in .\fricsi, ii. 487, 53.1, 
55 f> I 45. '<^9 I Arsdis, iii. 
205 ; among Ik-rbeis, iii. 248 ; in 
'ribe-t, iii. 328 ; in Japsin, iii. 48? 
l''ire-\vo!ship, ii. 227, 366 ; iii. 510, 
518-320 

J'ishing ill Oeeanisi, i. 251 ; in 
Australia, i. 360 ; of Malsiys, i. 
432 ; ill Ameriosi, ii. 10, 42, 71, 
82, 98 ; of .\retie races, ii. 114- 
tt6, 207, 220, 227; ill Africa, ii. 
2 - 13 . 375 i ’’I Hottentots, ii. 288 ; 
of (.’enlral Africam^ ii. 536, 545, 
550 ; iii. 8, 60, 82 ; on the Upper 
Nile, iii. 34; in Araliia, iii. 211 ; 
in Aby.ssinia, iii. 229 ; in Central 
Asia, iii. 333 ; in India, iii. 383 ; 
in Further Indfti, iii. 420 ; in China 
and Japan, iii. .15?, 468, 489 
Fli.s.sa.s, the. iii. 254 
Flora of Oeeania, i. 157; of Australia, 
i. 335-337 ; of Malay Archipelago, 
i. 392 ; of Madsigascar, i. 453 ; <if 
fVmerica, ii. 5- 8, 72, 84 ; of Arctic 
regions, ii. 204 ; of Africa, ii. 241- 
253, iii. 97 ; of Arabia, iii. 209 ; 
of Abyssinia, 222 ; cf tlie Soudan, 
iii. 274* of Bornu, iii. 295 ; of 
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India, iii. 378-380 ; of Further 
India, iii. 419 ; of China, iii. 468 ; 
of Japan, iii. 488 ; of Caucasus, 
iii- 543 

Florida (North America), ii. ii, 38, 
66, 131, 154, 160 

Idorida (Solomon T.sland.s), i. 229, 
273- 283, 299, 307 
Folska or C^uolcha trilies, the, iii. 
T44 

Fons, the, iii. 141 

Formo.ssx, i. 391-4^7. 427. 433 * 443 » 
469 ; iii. 458, 468, 502 
Fors, the. ii.-389, 393; iii. 20, 59, 
277, 289 

Franks, the, iii. 566 
Friendly Lslands, i. 175. 197, 201, 
213, 261 ; Tonga 

Fiiegiaiis, the. ii. 15, 67, 71, 78 ; 
country of, 8.|.-86 ; characteristics 
of, ii. 86 ; huts and canoes of, ii. 
87 ; weapons of, ii. 88 ; food of, 

ii. 89 ; customs and religion of, ii. 
90-91 ; eomparison of, w'ith 
I'skimo, ii. T04 

FuIIk'S ( Fulalis or FelUitahs) the, ii. 
2.|6, 377, 406. 419 ; iii. lOO, 140, 
203, 268, 275-290. 296-312; 

[ihy.sical and mental characteristics 
of, iii. 297-299 ; dress and dwell- 
ings of, iii. 308 ; weapons of, iii. 
309 ; industries, agriculture, catlle- 
broeding and trade of, iii. 308- 
312 

Funges, the, iii. i86, 193 

Futa Yallon, iii. 296, 298, 300, 304 

h’lita Zoro, iii. 305 

Caberis, tlic. iii. 277 
(i.'ilMiori district, iii. 98, 101, 109, 
T13, 119, 129, 136 
(lalcbas, llic, iii. 394, 397. 404 
(lalekas, the, ii. 446-.J49 
(ialibis, tlie, ii. 53, 55,. 157 
(iallas, the. ii. 246, 301, 313, 325, 
373 - 3 ^ 3 ’ 413. 4S4. 525 ; 

iii. 23. 26, 185 ; n 4 igion of, ii. 
357 ; dress and weapons, ii. 39.1, 
486 ; occupations of, ii. 387, 419, 
.^87, 49.|. ; physical and mental 
eharacl«’rislic.s of, ii. .184-486; 
dwellings of, ii. 488 ; political 
organisation of, ii. 488-493 ; .social 
relations of, ii. 493 ; jxidigree 
legends of, ii. 495 : tribes c)f, ii. 
49 <'’- 5<^5 

Callinas, the, iii. 102, 145 
(iarnbaii, iii. 56 
(Jambier Islands, i. 176, 329 
Games, i. 75, 76, 194 ; in Japan, 
iii. 4^’3 

Ganguellas, the, ii. 553; iii. .127, 
(Janls ; sn* Shulis 

Garos, the, iii. 363, 430, .132-43^** 
518 

Gaul, iii. 563 
Ciebirs, the, iii. 395 
Georgians, or Grusians, the, iii. 535- 
544, 546 
(ierbalir, ii. 494 
Cjernians, the, iii. 565 
Gerrs, the, iii. 306 
Ges, or 'I'ajniya races, ii. 50, 


Ghadame.s, iii. 263 
Ghat, iii. 260, 269, 270 
Ghilzais, the, iii. 403 
“ Giaghi,” the, iii. 130 
(Jilbort Islands, the, i. 158, 187, 196, 
198, 199, 213, 214, 239, 248, 
264, 272, 283, 284, 290, 293, 
306, 307, 31 1, 329 
Gilyaks, the, ii. 214, 219 ; iii. 446, 
450 * 5 IT 

“ Gimlet-religion,” i. 190 

Gftafu, i. 201, 239 

Goajiros, the, ii. 24, 55, 62, 76, 

131* ^32 

Gohurs ; jtr Baiijaris 
Goklans, the, iii. 177 
Golahs, the, iii. 144 
Gold Coast, ii. 327, 333. 350 - 35 ^». 
361-366, 374; iii. 103, III, 126, 
130, 142 

Goldis, the, iii. 450 
Golos, ii. 383 ; iii. 45 
Gon.'iquas, the, ii. 259, 279, 282, 
297. 447 

Goridar, iii. 230, 235, 236, 2.40 
Gonds. the, iii. 357, 363. 371, 375. 

391. 393* 510. 512, 523 
Goorkhas, the, iii. 314, 358. 362 
365. 393 

Gora (Gom-gom), ii. 274, 290 
(ioram, Island of, i. 443 
Goths, the, iii. 565 
(irain or Fi'pper Coast, iii. 144 
G rebus ; see Kroos 
Greeks, the, iii. 549, 560, 563 
Greenland, ii. 100-123, 158 
Criot, iii, 307 

Griqualand, ii. 280, 290, 421 
Grirpias, the, ii. 279-282, 295, 296 
Grusians ; sec Georgians 
Grusi.s, the, iii. 142 
(Ju-anches, tlie, iii. 244 
Guahariha.s, the, ii. 77 
Guano Islands, i. 179 
(hiaranis, the, ii. 17, 19, 49, 79, 81, 
156, 158 ; see. also 'l upis 
Guaraunos, the, ii. 59, 69, 128, 156 
(juatavita, lake of, ii. 184 
tjiiaternala, ii. 3, 5, 17, 30, 49, 59. 
74, 130, J31, 144, 173, 176. 183. 
187, 189, 198 
Guaycunis, h. 51. 132 
(luayquercs Imlians, ii. 24 
(nidabirsi, tlie, ii. 491 
Guiana, ii. 3, 6, 7, 19, 23, 25, 49, 
54-59, 61, 62, 67, 68, 72-78, 125, 
126, 136, 145, 152, 156 
Guinea, Upper, ii. 348, 386; iii. 

1 T2-IT5, 120, 131, 140 
(iuinea Coast, ii. 348, 351, 406 
iii. 97, 112, .116, 125, 127, J39- 
142 

Gunda, kingdom of. iii. 297 
Gurus of Malay Arcliipelago, i. 472 

Hnbabs, iii. 185, 193, 210, 240 
Iladnnara, the, iii. 271 
Hadaiems, the, ii. 495 * 

Hadendowas, th«.-, iii. 186, 190 
Hadieh, iii. 208 
Hadjis, iii. 199 * 

Ihiggars, the, iii. 26,^270 
Hahalx:s, the, ii. 446* 

Haidas, the, ii. 9, 24, 36, 45, 92- 
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if>o, 128, 130, T32, 141, 142, 154 j 
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}f;vir of Microncsi:uis, i. 184 ; of 
Muhincsians, i. 214; ofAustnilians, 

*• 337 ; of Malays, i. 393 ; of 
Americans, ii. 14 ; of Kskimo, ii. 
105 ; of liuslmuMi, ii. 266 ; of 
Hottentots, ii. 283 ; of Dwarf 
Races of A fric.'i, i i. 30 1 ; of \ egroos , 
ii. 315, 423. 469; of East Africans, 

ii. 485. 534 ; of Wahunia, iii. 2 ; 
of .Azaiuloh, iii. 55; of the 'Fibboos, . 

iii. 264; of Mongols, iii. 313: of | 
1 ’copies of India, iii. 359 ; of 
Japanese, iii. 454 

Hakkas, the. iii. 453, 467 
Halai, iii. 22j^ 

Halmahera, i. 183, 217, 40.^. 437- 
442, 45T. 472, 474, 481. 482 I 
Hamilcs, ii. 246-250, 402, 406, 423, | 
496; iii. 180-193. 241, 546 
//f////-syst(Mn of Maoris, i. 278, 282 
Hare Indians, ii. 24. 137, 147, 149, 

Harpoons, ii. 88, 113, 173 | 

Haferos, ii. 72 j 

Hawaii, i. 4f, 158, 172; migratory; 
myths of, i. 174-177; \veai)ons in, ' 

i. 180, 207, 213; cnltnro in, i. 
192 ; game.s in, i. 194 ; dress in, 

j. 195-199; industries in, i. 238-, 

241 ; dwellings in, i. 261 ; family | 
customs in, i. 269-274 ; politi- i 
cal organisation in, i. 280, 284, ■ 
290-292 ; taboo in, i. 285-287 ; | 
al)scnce of cannibalism in, i. 298 ; | 
religion in, i. 41, 304, 309-316. ' 
322-329 ! 

Hawaiki, i. 174-177 
Hawijas, the. ii. .499 
Haziras, the, iii. 397, 403 
Head-hunting, of Dyaks, i. 420, 
447-4. J9 ; in .Xmerica, ii. 139 
Melkotas, the, iii. 241 j 

Hemp^smokin^^, ii. 386, .^33, 434 ; ; 

iii. 63, 116 ; see also Dacc.i I 

Hemlcri 'rego ; see Kawar | 

V llereros (Damaras, Ov.alierero, Wa- 1 
.shimba), the, ii. 276, 285, 297, | 

331-335. 352-372. 39r. 398. 409- : 

417. 425. 463. 539. 542. 545, 551 ; i 
character and family life of, ii. j 
465-468 ; physical characteristic.s ; 
of, ii. 468 ; dress of, ii. 469 ; j 
weajjons and warfar(^ of, ii. 470- j 
474; huts of, ii. .|74 ; food tivule 
and pursuits of, ii. 476 ; ])olilical j 
jagauisation of, ii. 477 - 478 ; ; 
customs and culture of, ii. 478- 
480; religion (»f, ii, 481 
Herve.y or Cook I.sL'uids, i. 163, 179. 

190, 197, 207, 209, 212, 245, 293 I 
Hetems, iii. 193 
Hidat.sas, the, ii. 31, 40, 159 
Himyarites, the, iii. 185, 201 
Hiniluos, the, iii. 358, 363, 372, 387, 
391. 403 
Hiro, i. 303-306 
• Hiungnu, the, iii. 320 
Hoklos, the, iii. 453 
Hottentots, thej comparison of, with i 
Uuslinicn an^ Kaffirs, ii. 259-262, 
267, 268, 2P3 ; past and present 
position of, ii. 279 - 283, 464 ; 


physical and mental characteristics 
of, ii. 283-285 ; dress and orna- 
ment of, ii. 285 ; weapons of, ii. 
286 ; hunting among, ii. 287 ; 
fishing among, ii. 288 ; dwellings 
of, ii. 288 ; cattle- brcHuling of, ii. 
289, 409 ; diet and industries of, 

ii. 289 ; art and medicine among, 
ii. 290 ; inarri.'ige and customs of, 
ii. 291 ; funeral rites of, ii. 292, 
373 ; religion of, ii. 292, 354 ; 
literature of, ii. 294 ; j)olitical 
institutions of, ii. 294 ; hybrid 
races from the, ii. 294-298 ; lan- 
guage of, ii. 402 

“ Hottentots of Monomolapa," ii. 
265 

Honssfis, the, ii. 246, 391, 397; iii. 
102, 111-115, 121, 138-142, 257, 
264-272, 298-311 

Hovas of Madaga-scfir, i. 454-467, 
479. 480, 484, 486 
Ihtacas, ii. 144, 149. 157, 158, 184 
Hnalpais, the, ii. 31 
Htuimanehitay, ii. 174 
Hnastccs. the, ii. 70 
Hubes, the, iii. 310 
Hudson’s Hay 'IVilwiS, ii. 36 
Hui niches, the, ii. 69 
Human race, .situation of, i. 5 ; 
distribution of, i. 7 ; unity of, i. 
9; numbers of, i. 10; intermixture 
of, i. 12; two divisions of, i. 13 | 

Human sacrilice.s, i. 129; in()eeni)ia, 1 

i. 165, 189, 297 ; of Malays, i. i 
486; in America, ii. 154, 202 ; | 
among negr^HJS, ii. 325. 350-352, j 
358, 380 ; of .Xrvan.s, iii. 518, 549, 
559 

Huns, the, iii. 551, 554, 568 
Hunting, in Oceania, i. 251 ; in 
Australia, i. 360 ; of Malays, i. 
.431 ; in .America, ii. 8, 43, 71, 81, 
88, 98 ; of .Arctic races, ii. 114, 
207, 227 ; in Africa, ii, 243 ; of 
Bushmen, ii. 267, 27.;, 287 ; of 
Hottentots, ii. 287; of dwarf races, 

ii. 3o.f-3o6 ; of (lallas and kindred 
tribes, ii. 488, 494 ; of Manganja, 

ii. 508 ; of Ikiyeye, ii. 546 ; of 
Barotse, ii. 550 ; in Central .Africa, 

iii. 8, 61, 82 ; on the UppiT Nile, 
iii. 3.^ ; in We.st Africa, iii. ii6;j 
(jf Bagga?*a Arabs, iii. t 88 ; of 
.\by.ssiniaiis, iii. 229 ; in (Jentral 
-Asia, iii. 333; in India, iii. 381 ; 
in Japan, iii. 451, 489 

Hupa Indians, the, ii. 28, 31, 45, 

134 

Hurons, the, ii. 29, 41-47, 128, 131, 
r.|2, 146, 150, 157 
Hwang-Ti, Emperor, iii. 165 
Ilyksos, the, iii. 164, 180, 189-193 

riicri, the, iii. 562 

Idols, i. 45-47 ; in Oceania, i. 307, 
326 ; of Malays, i. 468 ; in 
America, ii. 154 ; in Africa, ii. 
359 : in Asia, iii. 510 
Jfergaos, the, i. 418, 449, 476 
Igorrotes, the, i. 394, 396, 409, 413, 
4‘4. 4T7» 427-43^6 44H 448. 451. 
468, 470, 477, 481 ; iii. 440 
Ikungu, iii, 84 


Hi country, iii. 171, 173 
Illinois, ii. 38, 113, ]39 
Illinois, the (tribe), ii. 132 
Ilolos, the, ii. 336 

Ilongote.s. i. 403, 405, 413, 414. 
417, 419, 422. 426;. 431, 437. 
441, 447, 448, 482 
Ilorin. iii. 301, 309 
Imarang, the, iii. 271 
Imsiss, the, iii. 25.) 

Incas, i. 50; ii. 125, 133, 149, 161- 
166, T71-177, 18.1-190, i9<f, 198, 
200-203 

India, races of. i. 217 ; iii. 355-364 ; 
connection of, with Malays, i. 396, 
479 ; iii. 364 : with Malagasies, 

i. 455 ; civilisation of, iii. 164 ; 
inva.sions of, iii. 360-363 ; stone 
monuments f)f, iii. 363 ; connection 
of, with luiropeans, iii. 364 ; 
literature of, iii. 365 ; dre.ss oi 
people of, iii. 371-373; weapons 
of, iii. 373 376 ; food and agri- 
culture of, iii. 376-380 : dwellings 
of, iii. 381 : iratle and industrie.s 
of, iii. 383 386 ; social customs of. 
iii. 386-388 ; caste in, iii. 388-392 ; 
laws and government in. iii. 392- 
394 ; tribirs akin to, iii. 404 ; 
iuMuence of, in I’nrlher India, iii. 
406, 414; religions of, iii. 509- 
5 '2. 5^6-533 

India, Further, Indian .ind Chinese 
infiueinxMu, iii. 40!)-.^ 10; j)opnla- 
tionof, iii. 409 ; inin.sand tein|jles 
of, iii. 410; physical and menial 
(.:ha?-.'iclenstics of. iii. 412-414 ; art 
of, iii. 414 ; drc.ss of, iii. 415-417 ; 
weapons of, iii. 417 ; dwellings of, 

iii. 4T7; agriculture in, iii. 418 
420; fi)od ih, iii. 420; fishing in, 
iii. 420 ; trade in, iii. 421-424 ; 
social customs of, lii. 424 ; political 
organi.sntion of, iii. 425-430 ; 
religions of. iii. 517, 523, 524-531 
Indians of North America, various 
trilies of, ii. 27-30 ; dress and 
ornaments of. ii. 30-35 ; weapons 
ii. 35i 36, IT3: industries of, 

ii. 36-4T ; shipbnilrling of, ii. 41 ; 

fishing, ii. 42 ; hunting of, ii. 43 ; 
agriculture of, ii. 43 ; food of, ii. 
44 ; dwelJing.s of, ii. 45 - 47 ; 
villages and earth-mounds of, ii. 
47, 48 ; iiitercour.se of, with 

Eskimo, ii. 107 

Indians of Nortli-AWst Amenca, ii. 
91 ; dre.ss of, ii. 92-94 ; weapons 
of, ii. 94 ; .louses, villages, an{I 
canoes of, ii. 95-97 ; trade of, ii. 
97 : fishing, food, and ngrieiilture 
of, ii. 98 ; industries and art of, 
ii. 98-100; inlcrcoiirsc of, with 
Eskimo, ii. 107; myths of, ii. 147 
Indiansof Central and .South America, 
tribes of, ii. 48-51 ; ornamentation 
of, ii. 51-56; (lres.s of, ii. 56-59; 
weapons of, ii. 59-66 ; industries 
of, ii. 66-69 I navigation of. yi. 
69-71 ; fishing, hunting, and agri- 
culture of, ii. 71-74 ; food ii. 
74-77 I dwellings of, ii. 77 
Indo-.African group of races, ii. 244- 
257 
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Infanticide, i. 114; in Ominia, i. 
165, 270, 277, 330 ; in Australia, 

i. 365 ; in Madagascar, i. 464 ; 
among negroes, ii. 330 ; in India, 

ii. 387 ; in China and Japan, iii. 

494. 497 , , 

Jntas, the, iii. 142 

Invention among "natural races," 

i. 76-80 ; resulting from imitation, 
i. 80-82 ; developments of, i. 
82-87 ■* 

Inyairiwanga, ii. 513 
loniaiis, the, iii. 560 
Ipiirinas, the, ii. 77, 141 
Iranians, the, iii. 174, 394-405 ; 

religion of, iii. 518-520 
Irengas, the, ii. 483 
Iron, i. 6, 145 ; iii. 156 ; absence 

of, in Oceania, i. acf.j ; absence of, 
in Australia, i. 351 ; absence of, 
in America, ii. 66, 183 
Iron, use of, ‘ by Malays, i. 433 ; 
among Arctic races, ii. 114, 219; 
in Africa, ii. 251, 290, 387-390, 
497. .543. 5.S 1-556; ''i- 37. 

44, 84. 117, 230. 247, 310; in 
Asia, iii. 340, 402, 475, 512 
Iroquois, the, ii. 28, 36, 43-47, 124, 
126, 129-132, 135*138. 145, 154, 
202 

Isabel, i. 226, 233, 245. 260, 262, 270 
Ishogas, the, iii. 49, 75, 10 r 
Islam, i. 40, 61 ; iii. i33, 195-197; 
Christian traces in, iii. 197 ; ex- 
t«Mit of, in Africa and Asia, iii. 197; 
priests of, iii. 198 ; .spread of. iii. 
199-202; culture and law of, iii. 
20T-203 

bslam, among Malays, i. 397, 399, 
475'-179' *182 ; in .Madagascar, i. 
455 ; in Africa, iii. 10T-T03, 139, 
141, 145. 183, 190-195, 197. 240, 
255, 266, 277-290, 299-306 ; in 
A.sia, in. 165, 197, 323, 369, 398, 

^142. 537' S n 
Tsoga, the, iii. 27 t 
I ssini, kingdom of, iii. 143 
Itn-(jallas, the, ii. 497 
Ivory Coast, the, iii. 143 
l.xcoathan, ii. 197 
f/amcl, ii. 190 

jagers, the, ii. 296 
Jaggas, the, ii. 331, 357, 390, 518, 
526-528; iii. 52, 124 
Jains, the, iii. 524 
janarnbe, iii. 298 
Jangehs, the, iii. 24 
Japan, iii. 437-452 * 

Japanese, religion of, i. 470; ii. 181 ; j 

iii. 509-514, 522, 534.' 527-533 ; I 
physical (4i.i.ractcristics of, iii. 454 ; i 
Malay, element in, iii. 455 ; mental i 
characltTistics and eultnre of, iii. | 
457-464; dress of, iii. 478-.18T ; j 
\veapon.s of, iii. 481 ; dwellings of, j 
iii. 481-486 ; food, agriculture, and | 
cattle-breeding of, iii. 486-489;! 
jndustrics of, iii. 489-492 ; social j 
and political organisation of, iii. I 
4i^^2 ; .social organisations and 
customs of, iii. 494-499 

Jats, the, iii. 358-363. 3^0. 383. 388, ! 

393. 5^0. 523 


I Java, i. 39r- |05, 442. 

in, i. 406-413 ; weapons in, i. 413" 
418 ; lire kindling in, i. 426 ; 
agriculture in, i. 427 ; hunting in, 

i. 431 ; food in, i. 433 ; indii.strics 
in. i. 435 ; the state in. i. 445 ; 
religion in, i. 469-480 ; trnd<r of, 
with Japai», iii. 444 

Jebers, the, ii. 406 
Jellaba, iii. 278 
Jenian, the, iii. 253-255 
Jemshidis, the, iii. 394 
Je\v.s, the, iii. 134, 183, 1S9, 194, 
213. 253. 547. 548, 553 
Jibljchs, the, iii. 28 
Jinn, i. 472, 477 ; ii. 359 : iii. 197 
Jivaros, tlie, ii. 14, 22, 25, 51, 128, 
T39, 172, t86, 200 
! John of .Abyssinia, ICmjxJror, iii. 
237 

Joyeris, llie, iii. 25 
Joloffs, the, iii. 298-307 
Jurinas, the, ii. 14 
Jnri trilx*, the, ii. 6i, 128 
Jur Ghattas, ii. 328 ; iii. 214 
Jur-s, the, ii. 331. 336, 357, 399, 
400; iii. 21-37, 42, 54, 59, 8i. 
2r2 

Kabao, ii. 349 ; iii. 89 
Kabardians, the, iii. 536, 539, 541 
Kabinapeks, the, ii. 153 
Kabiridas, the, iii. 107, 123, 132, 
C34 

Kabugo, ii. 460 

Kabylia and the Knbyles, the, ii. 

316 ; iii. 24T. 244. 247-255 
Kaddoos, the, ii. 36 
Kaders, the, i. 218 ; iii. 371, 381 
Kaffirs, the, ii. 259-262, 268. 275- 
298, 3U‘339» 344. 352. 367. 375* 
385* 387. 402-41 H, 420-.t23 ; 

physical and mental characteristics 
of, ii. 423-425 ; ornaments aiul 
dress of, ii. 426, 427 ; weapon.s of, 

ii. 427-.129 ; industries of, ii. 429 ; 
dwellings and villagt?s of, ii. 430- 
432 ; food of, ii. 432 ; family life 
of, ii. 434-436 ; political conslilu- 
tion of, ii. 436-439 ; the army, ii. 
439-444; jurisprudence of, ii. 444 
.J.46 ; history of various tribc.s of, 

ii. 446-452 

! Kalirs ; .v<r Siahpo.sli 
Kahicheno, ii. 474, 477, 478 
Kajars, the, iii. 309 
Kakhyens, the, iii. 421, 434 
Kakuaks, the, iii. 26, 51 
Kalahari de.s(?rt, the, ii. 241. 252, 
266, 269, 273, 276, 387. 415, 

42 T. 465 

Kalambn, iii. 45, 64, 74 

Kalebue, the, iii. 91 

"*Kalevala," the, iii. 556, 559 j 

Kalikas, the, iii. 25, 59. 8 t 

Kalits, i. 300, 305. 307. 31 T, 319. 

323. 325 

Kallcrs, the, iii. 365 
Kalmucks, the, iii. 313. 319-322, 
329-331. 335-337. 344-349. 5*1, ! 
528 

Kamahercro, ii. .^65, 474, 479 
Kamchadales, the. ii. 217-223, 230; 

iii. 4.1,6 


Kamt'hameha, King, i. 165, 178, 
189, 286, 288, 290, 292, 294, 326 
Kami, oasis of, iii. 174 
Kampilan of Kongates, i. 417 
Kamp{mp;s\ i. 422 
Kanamas, the, iii. 240 
Kanerii, iii. 266, 277-284 
Kanembus, the, iii. 280, 283 
Kaiieis, the, iii. 322, 350 
Kanikars, the, iii. 381 
Kan ii. 319; iii, 296, 300, 307- 

Kanuris, the iii. 268. 279, 282, 

286 

Karagwe, ii. 501-504 ; iii. 7, 12, 17 
Karakalins, the, iii. 337 
Kara-Kalpaks, the, iii. 31C 325, 
^ 330 337. 34S-3 |8 

Kara-Kartshins, the, iii. 317 
Kara-KirghLses, the, iii, 173, 316- 
^ 3*9. 325. 327. 338. 347 
Kara-Kurtchins, the, iii. 405 
Karamoyos, the, ii. 501 
Kara-'I'angntes, the, iii. 31.1, 337, 
^ 344 

Karens, the, iii. 431 

Karoks, the. ii. 36 

Kassn of Saria ; see 'I’hcodore 

Kassai country, the, ii. 251. 386; 

I iii. 44, 60, 63-66, 6g, 72. 82. 88, 
ni, 122 

; Kassonkes, tlie, iii, 303 
1 Katanieh, iii. 162 
I Kntsina, iii. 311 
I Katungo, iii. .pi 
; Katwo, iii. 5 

I Kavirondo, ii. 170; iii. 18 
I Kawar, or Hendcri 'I'cgc, iii. 264, 
j 266 

: Kawende, ii. 521 
j Kayens, the, iii. 417 
! Ke Islands, i. 171, 470 
; Kebu, iii. 141 
j Kederu ; see M ittn 
j Kct Ahamelle, the, iii. 270 
Kelowis, the, iii. 257, 270, 273 
j Keribinas, the, iii. 284 
. Kha ]>nons, tlie, iii. 418 
I Khalkas, the, iii. 321, 34S 
. Khais, tlie, iii. 434 
; Khanates, iii. 319, 333, 339 
Khaiutis, the, iii. 399 
j Kharlin, thi.-, iii. 242 
j Khartouni, iii. 207, 212 
; Khas, the, iii. 4io-.ti9, 429, 509, 
53* 

Khassias, tlu‘, iii. 362, 385, 430- 
45^*. 53* 

Kliaubih-Khoin, the, ii. 282 
Khcv.surs, the, iii. 515, 535, 538, 
54'^ 

Khiva, iii. 172, 174 

Khincrs of C'ambudia, iii. 411, 412, 

414. 421 

Khoi-Khoi languages, ii. 247 , 
Khols, the, iii. 372, 392, .f32, 523 
Khonds, the, i. 218 ; iii. 357, 363,, 
37^. 5*8 

Khotorjur, iii. 544 
Kiaita ; see T)igging-:i.ick 
Kiches, ii. 354; iii. 17, 21. 24, 33 
KiifauJit language, ii §327 ; iii. 17; 

see a iso Cganila and Waganda 
Kikuyu, ii. 492 * 
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Kilam.'a, volcano of, i. 316 
Kilimanjaro, ii. 499. 523. 526-528 
Kiiij;smiH Islands ; see Gilbert 
Islands 

KiNiitreu, ii. 557 

Kinycao language, ii. 503 ; iii. 17 ; 

see a /so I .’nyoro and \\'iinyoro 
Kiokos ( Kibokwes, Kioques), the, 

"• 323. 37<>. 404. 555-557 : 

64, 88, 129 
Kioto.s, tlio, ii. 349 
Kioways, the, ii. 29 
Kiptchaks, the, iii. 319, 3.J8 
Kir"hisi*s, the, iii. 173, 175, 178, 

3*^’. 323-344^. 404. 52« 

Kirris, i. 354; ii. 271, 287. 428. 
429 ; see olso Clubs and “ Knob- 
kcrrics '* 

Kishendowas, the, iii. 241 
Ki.ssamas, ih(?, iii. 130, 133 
Kisti ; see t'lu-‘chenes 
Kitanda, iii. 89 

Kittara, eriiijirc of, ii. 503 ; iii. 17 
Kiz/ilbashfs, the, iii. 365, 397 
Klaniaths, the, ii. 14 
K/o/>bcri^o//, i. 274 
Knives in America, ii. 35, 37, 88, 
94 ; in Africa, ii. 308, 346 ; iii. 
58. 72, 74, 309 ; in Further 

India, iii. 417 

" K^fio/>-kerrit\** ii. 271, 470, 540; 

see also Kirris and Clubs 
Ko/'onif, i. 367, 384, 452 
Kok, Adam, ii. 295 
Kolarian race's of India, iii. 357 
Kolimsk, ii. 207 
Kolosh(ts ; sec Thlinkeeis 
Kon.y[-Kia-tso, the, iii. 436 
K on ini's, the, ii. 107 
Koranas, the, ii. 282, 294-297 
Kordofan, ii. 241 ; iii. 207, 210, 
212. 274 

Koriaks, the, ii. 214 
Korea, iii. 437-439. 443-446. 4S8. 
46 r, 502 

Koreans, physical and mental char- 
aeteri.stie.s of, iii. 457, 459 ; iiuisic 
of, iii. 464 ; dress of, iii. 478- 
48 c ; weapons of, iii. 481 ; dwell - 
in<;s of, iii. 484*486 ; f<»od, agri - 
eulture, and cattle-breeding of, iii. 
.186-489; indu.stries of, iii. 489- 
492 ; policy of, iii. 4(72 ; marriage 
aincmg, iii. .194 ; religion of, iii. 

^ 533 

K(^sas (.Vmakosa : Amaxo.sa : Ma- 
gosel, the, ii. 260, 421, 425, 426, 

430-.135, 4 11-449 
Ka. tokos ; see Makaris 
Koiimainlinzes or 'IVleutes, iii. 319 
A’iHff?//ss, iii. 33.J 
Krakye, iii. 142 

Kn jes for Adja) the, ii. 383 ; iii. .^5, 
55- 59. 7^ 

Krepi tribe, iii. 141 

A'riss*, the, i. 4.18 

Kroo language, ii. 406 ; iii. 143 

^Kroo.s ( Ivnninu.Ti, Grebos), the, iii. 

109, 113. 120. 122, r.j3, 144 
Krouijtirs, the,^iii. 254 
Ksliatriva caste, the, iii. 358, 360, 
376. 388 « 

Kubango, Ihef ii. 539 
Kiili^ai'Khan, iii. 176, 439 


Kudatkii-Hilik, tlie, iii. 395 
A'a^ar, ii. 362 

Kuka, ii. 355; iii. 28 r, 286. 296 

Kuldja, iii. 171, 172 

Kunai, the?, i. 166 

Kura vers, tlie, iii. 387 

Kurds, the. iii. 399, 534, 537, 546, 

552 

Kurgans, the, iii. 325 
Kuriles, the. 446, 449-.f5i 
Kurkis, the, iii. 357 
Kuvis, the, iii. 424 
Kwakiutls, ii. 92, 98, 126 
Kwakwas ; see Avikorns 
Kwango, tlie, ii. 401, 555 ; iii. 60 
Kwei-ehow peopk*, iii. 436 
Kyles, lhi‘, ii. .f88 

Labrador, ii. 36, 100, 105-108, rii- 
nS 

Ladakis, iii. 314, 318. 322, 350-352 
Lagos, iii. nb, 121, 139. 140 
LakfJS, part playe<l by, in ancient 
American eivili.sation, ii. 163 
Tadibala, iii. 226 

Taimout.s, the, ii. 207, 209, 213, 214, 
221-227 

Lam|K)ii}is. i. 400. 447, 443, 484, 

485 

T^andireiis, the, ii. 459 
T.atigo.s, the, ii. 407, 483, 498 ; iii. 
2T, 26, 30-34 

T/mguage, i, 30-38; Ifamilic and 
Semitic, ii. 248 ; iii. 182 ; Bantu, 
ii. 402-406 ; .\riibie, iii. 187, 202 ; 
Aryan, iii. 558 ; Celtic, iii. 565 
Language and languagirs in Oceania, 

i. T74 ; in Australia, li. 342-346; 
of Malayo-I Polynesia ns, i. 400 ; of 
Malagasiits, i. 456 ; in America, 

ii. 19-21, 49; in Arctic Kiiropi* 
and Asiti ; ii. 211 ; of the FsUimn, 
ii. To8-r ro : in Africa, ii. 247, 402 
406 ; of Bushmen and Ilottiaitots, 

ii. 261 ; of dwarf races, ii. 306 ; 
of I leicros, ii. 335 ; of negroes, ii. 
352; of Masliona, ii. 511; c»f 
Ovambo, ii. 539 ; of Bayeye, ii. 
545; cjf Ikitoka, ii. 551 : in 
Uganda, iii. 15, 17; in Uppe.r 
<h.iini!a, iii. 98 ; in We.st Africa, 

iii. 131, 139, 140, i.|3; in Nubia, 
iii. 1S7 ; in Aby.ssinia, iii. 194; of 
Berbers, iii. 241-24.1; of the 
.S(judan, iii. 275, 299 ; of (.\’ntial 
Asia, iii. 319, 322, 323 ; of India, 
iii. 366 ; of Further India, Hi. 406, 
4T4 ; of hill trilies of Southern 
Asia, iii. 431 ; of Ainos, iii. 450; 
of .\I;dle.se, iii. 550 ; of Magyars, 
iii. 554 ; of Finns, iii. 555, 536 ; 
of .Albanians, iii. 561 ; of (kiiils, 
iii. 563 ; of Rii-ssians, iii. 567^ 

l.anguage, flruui, i. 37; ii. 22, 329; 
iii. 49, ill 

I/inguage, sign, i. 36 ; ii. 22 
Language, whistling, i. 37 
Laos, iii. 408-429, 431, 526, 531 
Lajrps, the, i. 17 ; ii. 208-230 
T.aptots the, iii. 302 
Lasso, the, ii, 8t 

Latiikas, the, ii. 483, 498 ; iii. 20, 
26, 30-40 

Lvivars, the, iii. 43.4 


Leehulatebe, ii. 453 
Legal .systems, i. 134 ; in Oceania 
i. 283, 284, 292 ; of Mala3's, i 
450 ; in Madagascar, i. 467 ; ii 
America, ii. 130; in ancien 
America, ii. 197, 201 . of Areti* 
ratfbs, ii. 226 ; of /ulus, ii. 444 
446 ; of (lallas, ii. 492 ; of tin 
Barulsi! - Mabunda kingdom, ii 
547 ; of Mussulmans, iii. 203 
of Abyssinia, iii.*238 ; of Ik^Tlwirs 
iii. 253 ; of Tiliboos, iii. 264 ; o 
Tuaregs, iii. 268 ; of the Soudan 
iii. 306 ; of India, iii. 392 ; 
I'urthor India, iii. 426 ; i)f Japan 
iii. 498 ; of China, iii. 506 
Legas, the, ii. 484 
Leisiis, the, iii. 431 
Leleges, iii. 56b 
Lema, iii. 112 

Lendns (Drugu), the, iii. 48, 62. 72 
76, 82, 87 

r.epehas, the, iii. 314, 322, 330 
Lesghians, tlie, iii. 535-544 
Letto-Slaves, tin.*, iii. 566 
Lt'tts, the, iii, 557, 569 
Lhassa, iii. 527, 530 
Lholra-Daphlas, tlie, iii. 314, 350 
Liberia, iii. too, 102, 145 
1 .ibollas, the. iii. 133 
Libyan Desert, the, ii. 244, 24b 
257; iii. 169-171, 182 
Liggis, the, Iii. 26, 51 
Ligurians, tlie, iii. 561, 563 
l.iUonono, ii. 494 
Lilloons, the, iii. 434 
Limbus, the, iii. 314, 322 
Linkninlongs, the, iii. .gji 
“ Linn's (j.ate," ii. 189 
fjrias. the, ii. 498 ; iii. 29, 3.1 
Literature, i. 33. 69-71 ; in Oceania 
i. 22 1 ; of Malays, i. 401 ; o 
Arctic races, ii. 105, 213 ; o 

Hottentots, ii. 294; of negroes, ii 
327 ; of aiuienl Kgvpt, iii. 159 
Semitic, iii. 184; of India, iii 
365 ; of iMiriher India, iii. 414 
of (Miina and Japan, iii. 460 46,: 
of Finns, iii. 556 ; of Ustlionians. 
iii. 557 

Tatlmaniaiis, the, iii. 566, 568 
T.ivonians, the, iii. 557 
IJaneros, li. 72 

lAianda, iii. 97, T15, 127, 132, 134 
Loango, ii, 316, 352, 356, 366. 368. 
373; iii. 106-109, 116-119, 123 
*34 

Lobengula, ii. 455-.I58 
Lob- Nor, trilxis on the, iii. 403 
Logaris, the, iii. .[03 
Loggos, the, iii. 25, 59, 81 
Logon, people of, iii. 279 ; languagi 
of, iii. 285 
T.0I0S, the, iii. 430 * 

T-ombards, the, iii. 565 
Lombok, i. 214, 391, 417. 418, 427 
436 » 

Londii people, iii. 3 

Loochoo Islamls, iii. 437, .|6i, 467. 

484, 502, 309 * 

Loosli.'iis, the, iii. 432 
Loo-tse, till.*, iii. 431 * 

Loiiclieitx, tlie, ii. 28, 149, 15 1 
Louisiade Islaruis, i. 159' * 
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Loyiilty Islands, i. 166, 167, 183, 
23^, 246, 259 
Lubaris, the, iii. 25. 59 
l aibii, village of, ii. 374 
Lulms, the, i. 396, 415, 417, 423, 
426, 427. 436. 444, 451 
laichazes, the, ii. 553 * 

Lughnianis, the, iii. 403 
J-ui kifigdoni ; see Rarotse-Mabunda 
kingdom 
Lnkano, the,, ii. 

I.,ukttng(), iii. 64, 72, 94 
Lukokesha, ii. 555, 559, 560 
Lulcs, the, ii. 51 

l.unda, kingdom of, dwellings in, ii. 
400' 557 I languages in, ii. 404 ; 
trilies in, ii. 555 ; appearance and 
dre.ss in, ii. 555 ; iii. 67, 6y ; 
weapons, ii. 356 ; •industries in, ii. 
556; iii. 120; music in, ii. 557; 
iii. 88 ; agriculture in, ii. 557 ; 
political organisation in, ii. 558- 
562 ; legend of, iii. 124 
“ Liinda type,” iii. 50 
Tair.uls, the, iii. 27 t 
Lnrs, the, iii. 21, 33, 48, 63, ^9 
Luzon, i. 403-418, 422, 426-428, 
431-436, 447-449, 468-476 

Maanjans, llie, i. 443, 479-485 
Mabas, the, iii. 287 
.Vlabis, the, iii. 141 
Mabode, the, ii. 308 ; *iii. 58, 6r, 82 
Mabum tribe.s, the, iii. 138 
Mabiinda, the, ii. 453, 546, 549, 550 
Macas, the, ii. 125, 148 
Maehaealis, the, ii. 61 
Macheva, the, ii. 306, 310 
Mackonzu? tribes, ii. 108, 112, 113, 
122 

.\Iacn.si.s, the, ii. 6, 65, 127, 12S 
.Madagascar, i. 308, 391, 432-467; 

ii. 250 ; see also Malagasies 
Madenassan.'i tribe, the, ii. 263 
Madis, the, ii. 324. 333, 343, 334, 
357. 3^^9. 373. 4‘8 ; iii. zi- 

42. 45. 59. 92 

Magians, iii. 519 

Magicians in Australia, i. 388-390; 
ill AiiKMicn, ii. 153; in Arctic 
countries, ii. 230 ; /.?<:> Shamans, 

IViests, and W’ilch-iloclors 
Magomis, the, iii. 282 
Magose ; see Kosas 
Magyars, th<‘, iii. 537, 353, 336 
Mahabharata, the, iii. 384 
Mahars, the, iii. 357, 377, 389, 391. 
393 

Mahdi, the first, iii. *199 
Malhnje or Maviti, the, ii, 467, 462 
Mahrattas, the, iii. 358,. 363, 375 
Maigos, the, iii. 56 
Majos, the, iii.^58, 92 
Makalaka, the, ii. 350, 353, 404, 
453-455. 543 

Makaraka, iii. 32, 50-58, 78, 86-93 
IMnkaris or k'otokos, the, iii. 283 
Makololo, the, ii. 341, 345, 371, 
, 399. 415. 453. 53^^ 543-547. 

551 

ALikoba ; see Rakoba 
Ahikonde, the, ii. 356, 578 
Alakna, the, ii. 378,^394, 428, .\62, 
506, ’*5*12 


Malacca, i. 177, 172, 214, 217, 394, 
397. 400, 406, 417, 431 
Malagasies, the, i. 152 ; ii. 313 ; 
boats of, i. 77 1 ; country of, i. 
452-454 ; diaracterisiics of, i. 454- 
457 ; culture, industries, and cus- 
toms of, i. 457-465 ; constitutions 
of, i. 465-467 ; religion of, i. 479 ; 
funerals, i. 483, 485 

of Samoa, i. 283 
Malay Archipelago, i. 391-393 
Malayo-Polynesians, i. 153, 400 ; ii. 

I TO 

Malays, the. i. 75 1-153, 216, 391 ; 
navigation of, i. 170 772 ; inllu- 
ence of, on Melanesian races, i. 
183 ; compari-son of, with I’oly- 1 
nesians, i. 393 ; foreign inlluences | 
on. i. 394-398 ; iii. 364, 409. 455 ; | 
charact(*r of, i. 398 ; language and 
culture of, i, 400-405 ; ii. 329 ; 
dress of, i. 405-409 ; tattooing and 
ornament, i. .109-414; weajions, 
i. 414-420; lionses, I. 420-426; 
agriculture and fishing of, i. 427- 
432 ; food of, i. 432 ; industries 
of, i. 433-436 ; family cu-stoms, 
political organisation and law.s of, 
i. 437-452 ; intliKMice of, on Mala- 
ga.sii's c)f Madagascar, i. .1.54-457 ; j 
religion of, i. ; in India, 

^ iii. 364 ; in Piirther India, iii. 

* 'P’9 

Males of IVngal, the, iii. 392 
Malicollo, i. 215, 220, 227 
Malinka, the, ii. 390 
Malta, iii. 550 
Mambari, the, ii. 543, 547 
Mnmbunga, the, iii. 91 
Mamelukes, the. iii. 193 
Miwa of Melanesia, i. 300 
Manchuria, iii. 439, 441, 447, .|68, 

473. 477. 502 

Manchus, the, iii. 446, 465, 467 
Maiidanda, the, ii. 474 
Maridans, the, ii. 24, 29, 31, 36-47, 
132. 738, 149, 757 
Mande language, the, iii. 1.J3 
Mandiagos, the, iii. 303 
Mandingoes, the, ii. 246, 392 ; iii. 

102, 111, 114, T.p|, 301-310 
Manganja {“.Maravi.” Wamyassa), j 
ii- 345. Jf'o, 372. 389, 462, 506 
5’4 

Mangareva, i. 178, 194 
Mangas, the, iii. 284 
“ Mangati," ii. 341 
Mangojos, the, ii. 78 
Manilla, iii. 441, 468 
MiUiitou, ii. 144 
Man-tse, the. iii. 436, 448 
Manyaiiga, iii. 86-89 
Manyema. the, ii. 255, 340. 382, j 
384 : iii. 47, 63, 75, 79. 81, 89-94, i 
2*5 

Manzaneros, the, ii. 78, 80 
Maoraris, lhi\ i, 158 
Maoris, the, i. 158, 179 ; origin of, 
i. 174; culture of, i. 192, 194, 
195 ; dress of, i. 197, 199, 20 1 ; 

393 ; wea])ons of, i. 207, 21.2 ; 
indirstrics of, i. 239, 257, 259 ; 
agriculture of, i. 254 ; dwellings 
of, i. 262 ; family customs of, i. } 


273-278 ; property among, i. 284 ; 
taboo among, i. 287 ; cliiefs of, i. 

288, 292 ; war among, i. 293-296 ; 
cannibalism among, i. 298 ; , 

religion of, i. 305, 306, 310-329 ; 
see also New Zealand 
Maps of races of Oct^ania, i. 169, 

191, 192; of K-skinio, ii. 105; of 
ancient civilised Americans, ii. 

169 ; ofTungooscs, ii. 213 
Marabout villages, iii. 244 
Marabouts, iii. 247, 255, 269, 307 
Marak.'i dance and torture, ii. 23, 24, 

128 

Marnnhos, the. ii. 60 
Marau, the, iii. 74 
Maravi, the ; see Manganja 
A /area of Nim (iiiiiica, i. 264 
Marianne l.slands, i. 155, 164, 173, 

214, 311, 470 ; iii. 4^0 
Marimba, the, ii. 329, 536, 557 ; 

iii. 1 L, 112 
Marinkus, the, ii. 282 
Mailt'bos, the, ii. 497 
Maronites, the, iii. 537 
Marotse - Mabiinda kingdom ; sec 
Rarotse- Mabiinda k ingdom 
Maripiesas Islands, i. 166, 174, 180, 
192-198, 211-214, 280, 293, 298, 

302, 313, 322, 328 
Marriage, i. 7, 114-1 21. ; in Oceania, 

i. 271-279; in Australia, i. 367- 
373 ; among Malays, i. 437“443 ; 
among Malaga.sie.s, i. 463 ; among 
l''ucgians, ii. ot ; among Arctic 
races, ii. 106, 225 ; in America, ii. 
124-128; in ancient America, ii.197; 
among Rnshmen, ii. 275 ; among 
1 lotttaitots, ii. 291 ; amongnegroes, 

ii. 332 ; among Rechuanas, ii. 370 ; 
among Kallirs, Rechuanas, and 
Zulus, ii. 434-436 : among Hereros, 

ii. 467 ; among (jallas ii, 493 ; 
among Makalaka, ii. 344 ; in 
Uganda, iii. 17 ; on the Upper 
Nile, iii. 40-42 ; in Interior Afriea, 

iii. 93 ; in Wc.st Africa, iii. 123 : 
among the Arabs, iii. 219 ; in 
Abyssini.a, iii. 240; among the 
lk-il)(*rs, iii. 252 ; in t.’entral Asia, 
iii. 34T-345 ; in India, iii. 386 ; 
in i' urther India, iii. 424 ; among 
hill tribes of Southern Asia, iii. 

436 ; in (.!hina and Japan, iii. .103- 
497; in lli(^ Uanensns, iii. 535 

Marshall Islands, i. 158, 162, 169. 

187, 197, 199, 209, 239, 266. 

295 

Marsliias, the, iii. 26 

.\larunja ; see Ngoinbes 

Masai, th(?, ii. 378, 406, 483, 496, 

519, 528 ; occupations of, ii. 419, 

487, 494 ; physical and mental 
characteristics of, ii. 484-. j86 ; 
iiress and weapons of, ii. 486 ; 
dwellings of, ii. 488 ; ’politieal # 
organi.sation of, ii. 488-493 ; .social 
n.'laiions of, ii. 493 ; tribes bf, 
ii, 499-501 ' 

Mashona, the, ii. 150, 457, 438, 511 
Mashrikin, the, iii.'*^i96 
Masks, i. 56, 237,^45; ii. 95, 143 
Massena, kingdom 4if, iii. 297 
Massenya, kingdom of, ii. 355 
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MassoWxih, iii. 222, 229 
Masiipi.i, iho, ii. 330 
Mat.'ihclt* {AniaiKlal)clo), the, ii. 350- 
.^56. .(25. 427, 432. 4.| I. -153-459. 
543. 55T 

M a tacos, the, ii. 51, 59 
Mataj;iiayo.s, the, ii. 82 
Matainbuka. the, ii. ^ob 
Malchins, the, iii. 395, 398 
Matla|)atla[)a, the, ii. 458 
Matola, ii. 463 
Malloals, the. ii. 31 
Maiiiinboka. tlie, ii. 508. 510 
Manilas, the, iii. 183 
Maui, i. 305, 309. 313-320 ; ii. 14b 
252. 29.1. 354 
MauriiiH;ii, the. ii. 522 
Mavia, the. ii. 512 
Mavili or Mahiiijo, the, ii. 461 
Maviii or Ma/itu, llie, ii. 459, 461. 
5M-5f7 

Mavuiuba, tlie. iii. 134 
Mayas, tlu'. ii. 19, 130- r^b, 163- 

174, T8r-ioo. r96. 203 
Maya-sso, iii. 128 
xMaypiurs ; Xuaruuk.s 
.Mazitii ; see .Maviti 
Mbarawui. Sc.c W'akiiati 
Mbni^u. the, iii, 3, 5 
Mliiiiula < IVfiubeiros). the, iii. 133 
Mefce.i, iii. 199 
Mocos, the, ii. 69 

MedicifKr. in ( 'hina and Japan, i. 69 ; 
iii. 461 ; ainonu; Polync.sians, i. 
192 ; in AmcM'ic.'i, ii. 2.t ; ainoni; 
Hottentots, ii. ' 290 ; aniuni( 
negroi.’S, ii. 328 
Medieine‘-in« u, i. 67 ; ii. 153 
Meliinaens, tlie, ii. 68, 78 
Melanesians, tin;, i. 147, 151 : home 
of, i. r35; (U^velnjinuMit of sea 
fann.fT winning, i. 166-170; dearth 
of tradition among, i. 173 ; 

I ’olyne.sian colonies among, i. 178 ; 
characteristics of, i. 181-183, 214 
216, 219-223 ; dross ami weap<jns 
of, i. 204-209 ; 223-237 ; erafls 
I and trade of. i. 24 [•■246 ; artistic 
tcmleiiey of, i. 250 : hunting in, 

i. 251: agiieulturc in, i. 255; 
food of, i. 237-260 ; Jion.ses of, 

i. 260-267 ; family customs of, i. 
267 - 280 : class divisions of. i. 
280; .seciJ’t societies of, i. 281 ; 
projjcrty of, i. 283 ; government 
of, i. 288-293 ' waratiioiig, i. 293- 
297 ; c.’innibalism among, i. 299 ; 
religion of, i. 300-330 ; u'c also 
Ot?(\M.nia. 

Melville Islands, i. 340 
.Vlempliis, iii. 160 
Mendis. the, iii. r43 
Mennas, the, iii. 24 1 
.\fen.sahs, the, iii. 240 
Merero, the, ii. 513 
Meshlsheriaks, the, iii. 313, 320, 
554 

Mesopotamia, iii. 163, t8t, 208, 

' 537. 547 
Message-.slicks, i. 343 
Mesurado, kingdiSm of, iii. 144 
Morals, i. i45;^iii. 156, 2.1.7; in 

Oceania, i. 2cf| ; among Malriy.s, 

'* 4.V : America, ii. 38, 66, 83, 


183-186; among Rskimo, ii. 114, 
120; among Hottentots, ii. 290; 
among negroes, ii. 387-391 : 
among Hercro.s. ii. 470 ; in hiast 
Africa, ii. 519 ; in Lunda, ii. 556 ; 
on the Upi)er Nile, iii. 29, 37 ; in j 
Ceiiiral Africa, iii. 84-86; in' 
Abyssinia, iii. 230; in tiie Soudan, 
iii. 310; in 'I'ibet, iii. 35r ; in 
India, iii. 385 ; in ^‘llrlher India, 
iii. 421 ; in Persia, iii. 402 ; in 
(.'hina, iii. 473 ; in japan, iii. 
491 ; in the f.aucasus, iii. 343, 

545 I 

Mexico, ii. g. 162-170; art and 
architecture in, ii. too. 187-197 ; | 
religion in, ii. 1.15-156, 170, 199, 
202 ; clothing in, ii. 171-173 ; 
weapons in. ii. 173-175 : agricul- 
ture in. ii. 175 179; industries in, 

ii. 179-186; roadsandintercoiir.se 
in, ii. 186 ; family, stale and 
cu.stoms in, ii. 197-203 i 

Mhavis, the, iii. 357. 391, 393. 523 j 
.Miaos. the, iii. 430, 433-435 j 

Miao-tse, the, iii. 430-437 
Mictuacs, tin*, ii. 18, 156 
Mieronesians, llonl(^ of, i. 155 ; 
degeneration of, i. 159; seafaring I 
among, i. 168 ; Polyncsj.in col- 
onies among, i. 178; physical 
and mental characlerislies of, i. 
r8o, i<S5-i 39; drums of, i. 194; 
tlrcs.s, weapons, and imj.)Iemeiits 
of, i. 195-214 ; c-rafts of, i. 238- 
246 ; currency of, i. 246-249 ; 
agriculture of, i. 254 ; food of, i. 
25H-260 ; hou.ses of, i. 264 267; 
family customs of, i. 270 - 280 ; 
class di\ isions of, i. 280 ; sta ret 
societies of, i. 282 ; projierty, i. 
283 ; gc»v(‘rnmciit, i. 290 - 293 ; 
war among, i. 293-297 ; religion 
of, 1. 300-330 ; STR also Oceania. 
Midgu, the, ii. 529 
Midla, i. 352 

.Mijerlains, the, ii. 490, 492, 495 

.Mikirs, the, iii. 432 

.Milanos of r5onico, i. 396 

M i III. i. 315 

Minas ; see F.wes 

.Mineopies, i. 2i.|, 215 

Mingrelia, iii. 538, 542 

Minnitarces, the, ii. 43, 45, 132 

Mirambo, ii. 460, 517, 521 

Miranhas, the, ii. 24 

Mississippi, the, ii. 3, 4, 37, 38, .13, 

44, 48, 138, 144 

Missouri, the, ii. 4, 32, 41, 42, 44, 

45. 48, 134. 

.Mitla, ii. 188. 194 
.Mittu or Kederu, the, ii. 256 ; iii. 
25. 54 

Mixes, the, ii. 49, 156, 192 
Miztoes, the. ii. 156, 186 
Mobangi, the, iii, 92 
Mobekas. the, iii. 53, 60, 90 
Modocs, the, ii. 42 
Mocnekuss, ii. 340 ; iii. 90 
Moghn.-bin {Maghrebin). iii. 196, 
198, 201, 203 
Moguallas, the, iii. 71 
.Mohaves, the. ii. 14, 31 
Mohawks, the, ii. 29 


Mohmands, the, iii. 401, 403 
Mois, the, iii. 410. 412, 416-419, 42^ 
Molucca, i. 390, 419, 433. 473 
Momfus, the, ii. 304, 208, 406 ; iii. 

46. 58 

" Monbuttu type," iii. 50* • 
Monftutlus, the, ii. 246, 254, 299, 
3'-»5-30«. 329. 338. 352. 3«6-3S9. 
398 ; iii. -t-o, 44, 5T-59 ; influstrit^s 
of, ii. 391 ; iii. 56, 84-87 ; dress 
.and ornament •of, Ji. 394 ; iii. 
49, 66-70 ; dwellings of, ii. *400 ; 

iii. 76-78 ; language of, ii. 406 ; 
iii. 45 ; women among, iii. 40 ; 
physical and mental cliaracteristics 
of, iii. 51, 55 ; weapons of, iii. 
71-75: agriculture of, iii. 78-82; 
music of, iii. 88 ; cannibalism of, 
iii. 90 ; sociifl cu.stoms of, iii. 92 ; 
burial among, iii. 93 ; political 
(Mganisation of, iii. 94 
Mondus ; see Mundu 
Money, i. 100 ; in Oceania, i. 227, 
246-249 : of Malays, i. 436 ; in 
Madaga.sear, i. 461 ; in America. 

ii, 32 ; of negroes, ii. 379 ; ii^ 
Abvs.sinia, iii. 233 ; in the Soudan, 

iii. 311 ; in japan, iii. 491 
Mongala, the, iii. 67, 69, 76, 90 
Mongolia, iii. 348, 439, 441. 468 

470, 477. 52H 

Mongols, the, iii. 175-170; physical 
chara(^ierisi*ics of, iii. 3J3-315; 
eharaet(T of, iii. 317 ; dislriljulion 
of, iii. 318-322 ; dri'.ss of, iii. 325 
327 ; weapons of, iii. 327 ; cattle- 
breeding of, iii. 328-331 ; agricul- 
ture of, iii. 331 ; hunting, I'l.'^hiug, 
and f(^od of, iii. 333-335 ; dwi.-ll- 
ings t)f, iii. 335-337 ; fortifications 
and roads of, iii. 337-338 ; trader 
of, iii. 338-341 ; social customs of, 
iii. 341-346 ; political organi.sation 
of, iii. 346-349; invasions of 
India, by, iii. 358-360 ; religion 
of, iii. 529 

Monogamy, i. 7, 1 14 
Monomoiapn, ii. .^76. 512 
.Monrovia, ii. 113. 144 
Mons of Pega, the, iii. 432 
.Mons of'r'awaM, the, iii. 350 
Monlagnais, the. ii. 1.19 
Montezuma, ii. 169, 175, 177, 187, 
194, 199, 201-203 

.Momi wor.ship, i. 49 ; of Malays, i. 
478 ; in America, ii. 145 ; of 
Arctic races, ii. 227 ; in Africa, ii. 
259. 277, 293. 353 
Moors, the, ii. 2^7 
Morality, among natural races, i. 12 r 
Morocco,!. 60 ; ii. 257 ; iii. 242-245, 
249-256 

Mortloek I.sland, i. 197, 198. 203. 
213. 239, 248, 258, 280. 301, 
308. 311 

Moquis, the, ii. 35 
Mo.st'.teiias, the, ii. 51 • 

Mosilikat.se, ii. 455, 456 
Mosos, the, iii. 431 ^ 

Mosquitos, the, ii. 59, 69 
Mo.ssaniedes, iii. 100, 132 
“ Mother-right," i. 7, 115 
Motus, i. 166, • 225. 226, 258, 272, 
281, 295, 328 



Morn Iribo, iii. 25, 27, 31, 36, 39- 
4 ' 2 . 

M<nin<ls, ii. 47, 48, 133 
Mpamla, ii. 343, .pM, 451 
Mpoiiffwe, 11^332; iii. loi, 129, 131, 
T37 ; S// 6 ' III Si) 

M])\vap\vn, ii. 483, 519, 520 • 

Mtamb.1, tho, iii. 90 

Mtesa?» ii. 328. 332. 339. 353. 359. 

400, 502, 535 ; iii. 3-16 
Muca.s.scqucT<-.s, ibc, ii. 298, 308 
MutVlu, tin*.' iii. 2 

ii. 3 ^(^ 

MiindwiiKtU.'s, tin;, iii. ci ; .v^v.’ aho 
Jagga.s 

Muiulnnibc, tlif*. iii. 133 
Mumlniru.'i, l)ir. ii. 24, 128, 134, 
136. 139 

Nlundii (Moiuhis), tlm*. iii. 32, 34, 
5 t. 5 ».. 

Mun.sa, iii. 56, 58, 70, 93 
Muriiula, ihf,* iii. 125 
Murolon*'.*^, llir. ii. .joi 
Musrat, the of, ii. 530, 535 

Mnvij^us, tin.', ii. 383 ; iii. 39. (k:, 
279. 285 

Mn.shiconiro, ihr, iii. [33, 134 
Music, i. 70: in Polync.sia, i. 194; 
in Melanesia, i. 222 ; in Au-stralia, 

i. 346 ; of .Malays, i, .^03 ; <.if 
Mala^asie.s, i. 457 ; in Aiuerica, 

ii. 22-24 I -Ai’ctic I‘airu|)C aiul 

Asia., ii. 213 ; of riie^HiUMi, ii. 27. ; 
of Uol.ieniois, ij. 290 ; of n(*^p'oes, 
ii. 329, .}.79, .|82 ; <.>f (a.*iilia1 

Africans, ii. 33b; iii. ii, 86 , 88 ; | 
of Ovambo, ii. 342 ; of Harolsc, j 
ii. 330 ; of T aim la. ficoplc, ii. 537 ; : 
of lh<j l.’ppiT Nile, iii. 39; of 1 
India, iii. 37 1 ; .\iab, iii. 2 1 8 ; . 
Aliys.siiiian, iii. 231 ; of ('liinaand ' 
Jaj>an, iii. 46 ) » i 

MiiskoLs, the, ii. 125, T29, 1.31 ; sl'c ; 
tr/so ( 'rf<*k.s 

.Mussoj'oneo, llie. iii. 120, 1.33 

Mwanga, iii. 12, 16 

Mwata. lanivt.1. ii. 354'362 j 

Mwata Kunibana, ii. 361 

Mi vein. , tin 

.Myllio|t>oy, i. 58 60 ; in 0('<'ania, i. I 
1 72- 178, 190, 299 : of Ivskiino, ii. ^ 
to8 ; in Aincrii'a, ii. 164 ; of South : 
Africans, ii. 259, 276-279 ; .vtr ii/so 1 
Religion | 

Nadnwe.ssi.s, tin?, ii. T32 | 

\ai,Ms. tin*, iii. 363, 374. 373, 392, j 
.[TO. 430, 483 - -4 I 

Nai^o-lani'iia.in’, iii.»i40 
.Valr.isi, the, iii. 192 
Xahuas, the, i. 59 ; ii. r.13 I 

Xahuall f^roup, the, ii. 30, 49 
Xaib(.'re.s, tlie. ii. 500 
Xainiima.s, ii. 123 
Xairs, the, i. 218 ; iii. 365, 373 I 

Xaivashas, tin', ii. 492 
Xakhtchuri ^Xakhtche); Str Che- 
clienes 

Nalus, the, iii. 303 
Nama-Hu&ltnnai, ii. 266 
Nanuuiualand (.Xaina), ii. 262, 282, 
*284, 289, 294-297 
Namaquas, the, ii. 274^-297, 416, 421, 

,K> 4 - 4 ^V^ 476-481 


INDEX 


j iVtif/ifd, iii. J 1 
Xanmatal, ruins of, i. 139 
Narragansets, th<‘, ii. 41 
Xarrinyeri, the, i. 349, 362-367. 371- 

378. 384-388 

Xat.al, ii. 241, 290, .430, 432. 451, 

.Xatche/, the, 29, 38, 39, 127, 
129, 144 

Native States of India, iii. 394 
Xatokhvagli.s, the, iii. 536 
" Natural '* r;U!cs, londeiicy of, to dii; 
out, i. 11; delinitifjii of, 1, T.4 ; 
two concept ion.s of, i. 15 ; physical 
distinctions between cultured races 
and, i. 17 ; brute nature in cultured 
races and, i. i8 ; lnni^naj;!;i‘ and 
religion eoniiuon pn.ssc'sshins of, i. 
21 -23; n*a.m)us for flelieiency of, 
in culture, i. 23 ; laiiguaj^e aiucaii^, 
i. 30-38 ; relij;ion among, i. 38- 
65 ; science and art among, i. 65- 
76 ; invention and <Ii.si:ov(*ry among, 
i. 76-87 : agriculture ami cattle- 
breeding among, i. 87-93 • ‘"lothiiig 
and funainent among, i. 93-106; 

[ dwellings among, i. 106-113; 
family and .social c ustoms .ainong, 
i. ii.yj29; llie .slate among, i. 
129-141 

X'av.ijos, llu\ ii. 28, 44, 144, i.p) 
Navigation, i. 8 ; in Occrania, i. 1.66- 
* 169, 231, 307 ; cjf Malays, i. 170- 
172; (»f Au.‘'tralians, i. 358-360; 
in AnuTica, ii. 41, 69, 87, 97 ; of 
Arctic raec.-s, ii. 118 120, 208; in 
.\friea, ii. 374, 536 ; on ihef'ongo, 
iii. 82-84 ; in West Africa, iii. 
120 ; of Arabs, iii. 212 ; in f'entral 
Asia, iii. 334; in India, iii. 383 ; 
ill I'cTsia, iii. 403 ; in I'^urlhcr India, 
iii. 422; in China, iii. 440, 473, 
in Japan, iii. 444 ; among Ainos; 
iii. 451 

Navigator Islands ; .vc .Samoa group 
Nay mas, tin*, ii. 123 
.Ndcse.h, ii, .|.6o 

Negritos, i. 2i.t-2i7, 3C7.P 409, 41.1 , 
431, 469-472. 47S 
Negroes of .Africa, ii. 313; f>hy.sjc.il 
characteri.slics of, ii. 314-319; 
iiK'Hial characteristics of, ii. 319- 
327 ; culture of, ii. 327 - 329 ; 
family life ami ensUnns, ii. 330* 
335’ 380, 369-371 : (lolitical insti- 
lulion.s of, ii. 333 - 343 ; warfare 
ami >vt.'a]K>ns fjf, ii. 344-348 
slavery among, ii. 348-350 ; religion 
if, ii. 35 1 -37 i ; funeral ceremonies 
f, ii. 371-374 ; navigation and 
fishing among, ii. 37.1 ; trade :ind 
travel among, ii. 373-380 ; agri- 
culture and food among, ii. 380- 
386 ; industries and implenieiits 
* of, ii. 386-393 ; dre.s.s and orna 
nient of, ii. 393-398 ; houses and 
villages of, ii. 398-402 ; languages 
ami writing of, ii. 402-407 
Negroes of Up|)er and Mirldle Nile, 
iii. 18-26 ; dress and ornament of, 
iii. 26-31 ; weapons of, iii. 31-34 ; 
dwellings of, iii. 34 ; agricnlture 
and cattle-breeding of, iii. 36; 
industries of. iii. 37 39 ; modi^s of ! 
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burial among, iii. 39 ; family and 
tribal life of, iii. 39-42 
Negroes of West Africa, iii. 95-106 ; 
drtfss and ornament of, iii. 106 
109; weapons of, iii. 109-111; 
musical instruments of, iii. iii; 
dwellings of, iii. 112-114; agri- 
culture and food of, iii. 1 14-1 17; 
industries of. *iii. 117-120; tiade 
of, iii, 120-123; soeial life of. iii. 
123; political organisation of. iii. 
124-129; religion of, iii. 129-131 ; 
races of, iii. 131 -143 
Neinpi; or Mra.ss language, iii. 139 
NVpmil, iii. 359, 362. 3(15. 378, 393, 

;m 

New Ihltain, i. i68, 222, 227-229, 

232. '235. 243-246, 252. 255. 264- 
273, 282, 289, 298 

New (.'alt'flonia, i. 166, 183, 226 
235, 2.1.4, 249, 251, 236, 261, 
262, 267, 282, 293, 299, 316, 
32^. 33'^ 

Newfoundland, ii. 13, 41, 100, 113, 
156 

New (.luinea, i. 155, 174, 181-183, 
227, 341, 402; ii. 241 ; boats of. 
i. 166, 168 ; w('a[>oM.s of, i. 207, 
230-237 ; ii. 251 ; dn?s.s ami orna- 
ment in. i. 225-229 ; trade and 
industries of, i, 241-246 ; life in, i. 
249 ; hunting in, i. 231 ; agri- 
culture and animals in, i. 233, 

233, 427 ; food in, i. 237-260 ; 
houses in, i. 261.-265; family 
I'ustoins in, i. 274 ; class divi.sioiis 
in, i. 281 ; .s<‘en.‘l .s<.)cii'ty in, i. 
282 ; jiolitical organisation of, i. 
290 ; war in, i. 294, 293 ; religion, 
i. 307, 326, 328 ; sty (ilso Pajinas 

New fbiiiover, i. 168, 227-229, 237. 
264 

.New Hebrides, i. 183, 195, 216. 

226, 230-237, 241-246, 235, 236, 
268-274, 281, 289. 301, 305, 311. 
3‘3 

Nirw Ireland, i. i68, 122,226-229, 
23 b 237, 246, 264, 271, 273, 28/ 
New Zealand, i. 143, 155, 138, 174, 
r8o, 189; .riv .M,'n»ris 
Ngami, Lake, ii. 263, 271, 280, 282, 
37-b 42*. ■153-455' 463- 

476. 513- 5*15 

7 /«/<', i. 371, 378 

Xjt^i/iua of Malay Archipelago, i. 

475 

Ngcdo.s, the, iii. 44 
Ngombes (.Marimja), iii. 54, 6i, 67, 
69, 82, 84. 89, 90 
Nias, Island of, i. 400, 438, 443, 
430. 472. 4«3 

Nic.arngna, ii. 3, 30, 49, 61, 130. 
1J3, 177, 181 

Nicobar Islands, i. 391, 400, 417, 

'1 23 

Niger, the, ii. 386 : iii. 95, 97, 117. 

J22, 139, 273, 282, 386 
Nikko, iii. 46.1 • 

Nile, tribes of the Upper and .Middle/ 
ii- 33^' 37«. 304. 397. 309. -toi. 
406, 409. 411, 4^8, 483, 501: ; iii. 
18-44, .^9. 89. 209. 213 
Nishinams, the, ii.Jsj 
.Nkaini, thi', iii. lor 
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• Nkolc, iii. 17 
Nogay s. ihc, iii. 320 
Xornadism, i. 90; iii. 166-179 : as 
tom pared with agriculture, iii. 149- 

156, 177-179 

Noolkas or Wakashans, the, ii. 19, 
24, 92-98, 1X2. 122, 136, 141, 
154, 158 

Norfolk Islands, i. 179, 185 
Nouris, the, ii. 387 
Nowallid, iii. 187 
Niiaruaks or Maypures, the, ii. 49 
Niibas, iii. 20, 42, 187 
Nubia, ii. 199, 241 ; history of, iii. 
192. 193 

Nubian.s, the, ii. 246, 313, 316, 319, 

344. 33-* 383* 484 : iii- ^4. 40. 

58, 89, 182, i86-i88; dress of, 
iii. 204 ; weapons of, iii. 205, 224 ; 
dwellings of, iii. 207 ; agiieultnro 
and food of, iii. 209-211; in- j 
duslries of, iii. 212 ; lrad(‘ of, iii. 

213 

Niiers, the. ii. .^06; iii. 24. 27, 30 
Nukahiva, i. 176, 292, 306, 3x3, 

314 

Niikiior, i. T95, 198, 202, 239, 307, 
3-'3 

.Nupos, the, iii. 301, 306. 308. 311 
Nyambaras or Yanbaris, the, iii. 26, 
33 

Nyanibe worship, i. 60 
Nyam-Nyam.s. See Azaiuk^i 
Nyangue. ii. 535 

Nyanza, f.ake, ii. 359, 373. 386, • 
460 ; iii. 7. 8. 17, 18 
.Vya.ssa, T-.'ike, and tiilxe.s of, ii, 345, 
372. 393-397. 421. 459 -1^3. 45^3. 
S*^5-5'7i 543- 550 
Nyuehe rac't*. the. iii. 447 

Obbas. tfie, ii. 498 ; iii. 42 
Obongos, the, ii. 301, 304 
Octrania. rates of, connection of. 
with A.sia, Africa, and Anu-rica. 
i. T45-133 ; lir.st origin of, i. 153; 
cliinaie and plants in, i. 155-157; 

^ close connection of difftaenl 

of, with each other, i. 157; i)oj)uI;i- 
tion in, i. 158 ; traces of higher 
civilisation ill, i. 159; migrations 
in, i. 161-163, 172-179 ; eliarae- 
terislii;s of races of, i. 165-170, 
‘79’ '^3 I conneetioii of, with 
.Vnslralia, i. 18. j; lab(.mr dw(41ing.s 
and food in, i. 238-267 ; family 
and .slate in, i. 267-300 ; religion 
in, i. 300-330, 383-388; see 

also .Melanesians, Mieronesians.and 
Polynt'sians 
Ogadayii.s, the, ii. 499 
Ogboni ; see Aboni 
(Jgowe district, iii. 97, 98, 101, T13, 
116, 122, X 34- 136 
Ohio, ii. 33, 37, 38, 47, 48, 49 
Ojibbc\yays, the, ii. 14, 28, 42, 45, 
106, 124, 131, r.j9 
Ok:in<le, the, iii. 45, loi 
lOkoas ; see Akkoas 
Okota, the, iii. 101 
“Old IieIievers,’W<ussian, iii. 175 
Old ( alabar, ii. 350, 358; iii. 121, 

129. ..39 t 

Ollanlaytaniba, ii. 195 


Oliiiecs, the, ii. 164 
Omahas, the, ii. 17, 43, 138, 151 
Omanis, the, ii. 533 
Omoks, the, ii. 209, 214, 217 
Onas, the. ii. 79, 86, 88, 91 
Of/t/tiifere, ii. 366 
Oneidas, the, ii. 29 
Onondagas, tiie, ii. 29 
Opium -smoking, i. 443 ; iii. 175 ; 
in C.!entral Asia, iii. 335; in Persia, 
iii. 401 ; in China, iii. 443, 457, 
470, 477 ; in the Caucasus, iii. 
543 . 

Orakzais, the, iii. .403 

Orange l-ree State, th(?, ii. 282, 296, 

32^. ‘1 52 

Orang-laut, i. 395, 396 
Orang-Panggang, i. 217. 394 
Orang-Punan, i. 4x5 
Oraiig-Sakei, i. 423 
Orang-Semang, i. 2x7, 394 
Ordeals, i. 56; of Malays, i. 451; 
in Madagascar, i. 467 ; in Africa, 
ii. 369 ; iii. 130 
Ordo.s country, the. iii. 177 
Orejones, the, ii. 55. 78 
Orinoco tribes, ii. 55, 59, 69, 75, 
124. 128. 145. T59 
(jrlanis, th(\ ii. 281, 282, 294 
Ornament, i. 95-105; l)re.ss 

Oro, j. 297 
Orodios, the, ii. 214 
Orocliones, the, ii. 208, 211, 214, 
2x8, 220-222. 225, 228 
Orungus, the, iii. loi, 129 
Osages, ii. 29, 33. 125. 137 
<.)smanlis, the, iii. 3x6, 348, 551 
Osos, the, iii. 449 
Ossetes, the, iii. 534, 538-544, 558 
Ostiaks, the, ii. 207, 208, 209, 214, 
217, 218, 219, 220, 22 J, 223, 227, 
231 ; iii. 554. 567 
Otonis, the. ii. 156 
Ottawa League, the, ii. 135 
Oltotn.an 'i'nrks, iii. 551-553 
Ouraghen, the, iii. 270 
Ovahi'rero ; see llei eros 
Ovambo, the, ii. 262. 398, 476, 480 

482, S39-5I3. 545 
Ovandioland, ii. 475. .176, 4S2, 53S 
( itoniaeos, the, ii. 59 
Ottoes, the, ii. X36 
Oluniba, battle of, ii. 203 
Oyamiiis, the, ii. 22, 53, 61, 77, 
141, 156 

Pachaeamae, ii. 190 
Pahviins ; see. l*ans 

Painting in Me.vico, ii. 196 ; m 
India, iii. 369; in Purmah, iii. 
415 ; in japan anti (.‘hina, iii. 463 
Palt-nibang, i. 171, 420, 426, 434, 
443, 444, 446 

I^iletKiue, ii. 34, 190, X93, 196 
Paliuigs, the, iii. 430-433 
i. 447, 451 
Pampas, the, ii. 3, 5 
Pampas Indians, i 9, tii 17, 
51, 60, 73, 79, 82, 139 
Panches, ii. 139, 157 
I’anos, the, ii. 51 
Panthays, the, iii. 317, 408 432 
IVijiayos, the, ii. 30, 149 
Papels, the, iii. 303 


Papuas, the, i. 106, 171, 181, 184, 
2x4-217, 226, 2.^6, 250, 259, 307. 
326, 329. 340, 394, 396 ; see also 
New Guint^a 

Paraguay, i. 1x4; ii. i^, 18, 50, 52, 
62, 73, 78-80, 126, 132. 
Paraifibanam, scul|)tines of, i. 417 
Paraniunas, the, ii. 77 
Par.sewans, the, iii. 394 • 

Patagonians, ii. 14, 60, 67, 78-80; 
dress and weapons of, ii. 81 ; food, 
agriculture, iudustric.s'aiid jjolilical 
organisation of, ii. 81-84 
Paumotu or Low Islands, i. 147, 163, 
j 66, 179. T95, 196. 213. 254, 256, 
293, 298 
I'avis, the, ii. 78 
Pawnet's, the, ii. 29, 132 
IViya. Indians, ii. 73, 78 
Payaguas, the, ii. 14, 17, 52, 54, 56, 

81. 153 

Pay is, the, iii. 432 
Pirarl fishers, Aby.ssinian. iii. 229 
Pt'gu, iii. 406 
IVhnenches, the. ii. 79 83 
J*ele, i. 315 
/V/f.’A‘, the. ik 507 
Pclew Islaiuls, i. 106. 159. 1 66- 1 68. 
J92, 199, 238, 246. 2. fo : tlress in. 
i. 202; weapons in, i. 209, 213; 
agrionllure in, i. 25.1 ; houses m, 

i. 264 ; family ciislonis in, i. 274- 
280, 293 ; Vt?Iigi(JM in, i. 300, 305- 
3-^S 

Pemirs, tlie, ii. 22 

Petioms, the, iii. 410 

Penrliyn I.slands, i. 179. 188, 30.1 

Pe[)Os, the, i. 401 

Pereu, iii. 14T 

Pennians, the, iii. 5:;,} 

Persia and Pei'sians, iii. 365, 394- 
397 ; eharacler of, iii. 398 ; dn s.s 
of, iii. 399 ; dwellings of, iii. 399 ; 
food of, iii. .joi ; industries of, iii. 
401 ; poliiicai (‘oiisliiuiion of, iii. 
403 ; tribes akin to. iii. 404 ; reli- 
gion of, iii. 5TX, 518-520, 533 
Pein, ii. 100. 128, i3<<. 161-170; 
nrligitm in, ii. 1.PP158, 170, n>9, 
202 ; clothing in, ii. 171-173 ; 
wea|)ons in, ii. 173-175; agricul 
lure in, ii. 175-179; indiisliii's in, 

ii. 179-186; loatls an<l intercourse 
in, ii. 186 : arcliiti'ctme and art in, 
ii. 187-197 ; family, .stale and cu.s 
loni.s in, ii. 197-203 

Idiilijipines, the, i. 155, 162, 2x.p 

217. 39-P109. 4' 5-421, 427'4;V2. 
443;449. 4f’9* i'i- 1 |o 
I’luenieians, iht^, iii. 162, iS.^, 189, 
548-550, 560, 562 
TMmongs, the, iii. 412 
Pints or piaeJies, ii. 155 
Picture-writing, i. 37 f of Oceania, i. 
223 ; of An.stralia, i. 343-335 ; of 
Americans, ii. 22, 169 
I’ile-dwcllings, i. 1 1 1 ; cin Oceania, i. 
262 ; of Malays, i. 420 ; in South 
America, ii. 77 ; in .Africa, ii. 400. 
509, 5x1, 554; iii. 50. 76; ib 
Further India, iii. 417 ; in Southern 
Asia, iii. 435 ; in japan, iii. 45^ 
Pimas, the, i.#6i ; ii. 30, 36, 45, 

138. 139. 147. i5C». 



Pilcairirs Island, remains «n, i. 159 
J'JaUi River, ii. 2*4, 8, 56, 71, 72, 
81, 82, 1*67 
Poetry ; str I a tern lure 
Pohwandis, 4hi>, iii. 404 
I*ola\vas, the, iii. 569 
l*ole.s, the, iii. 569 * 

Polyarulry, i. 115 
Polygamy, i. 114 

Polynesians, the, i. 147, 151-155; 
home of, i. 1 35 ; navipition of, i. 
i4)6-17o;‘ mii^ralions of, i. J72- 
1.79 ; physieal and mental eharae- 
leristies of, i. 185-190; Christianity 
amonj;, i. 190; myiholoj^y of, i. 
191 ; enliiire Jif, i. 191-194 ; siiii^- 
ini;, daneini?, and ^anies amoni;, 
i. T94 ; dress weajjons and im|:)l«'- 
ments of, i. 19^214 ; ehaineUT 
of, as com pin ed with tliat of 
Melam^sians, i. 219; crafts of, i. 
238-24 r ; ‘ artistic tJMulency of, i. 
250; fishing of, i. 251-253; agri- 
enlture of, i. 253 ; food of, i. 257- 
260; houses of, i. 2fjo-2f)7 ; family 
customs of, i. 267-280; class 
divisions of, i. 280 ; Secret societitis 
of, i. 281 ; properly among, i. 
2S3; taboo among, i. 284 288; 
government of, i. 288-293 ; war 
among, i. 293-297 ; eannilialism 
and infanticide among, i. 297-300; 
religion of, i. 300*330 ; ii, 100 ; 
eomparison of, with Malays, i, 
393 : eontieetioii of, with Mala- 
gasi('s, i. 456 ; Arr also Oceania 
T’innl)ciias ; .wr Mbiinda 
.I'onapi'*, i, 159, 207, 209, 239, 259, 
300, 308, 325 
Pondomisis, thf?, ii. 420 
I’ondos, the, ii. 420, 448, 450 
Popolukas, the. ii. 49 • 

Porns, the, iii. 374 
I*ort Idnctjln, tril«.*s of, i. 340, 3.16, 
.35-^ 364, 374. 377 

Polo.sos ; S/.Y I hongs 
I’n-los, the. iii. 132 
Pric^sls, i. 54, 67, 133: in OecMiiia, 
i. 192, 321-324 ; in Madagascar, 
i. 467 ; of Malay.s, i. 480 ; in 
America, ii. 155 ; in ancient 
Mexico, ii. 203; liiiddhist, iii. 528 ; 
sn-u/so Magicians, .Shamans, VVItcli 
doctors 

Primog(?iiitur«\ i. 118 
Prince ofW'ales Islands, i. 340, 351, 
3<>3 

Pua-Reingas. the, i. 178 

Pueblo I Julians, lh«, ii. 29 

Puelchc-s, the. ii. 79 

Pulayas or I^iliais, the, iii. 3571 371. 

388-39T, 509 
IMnna Punea, ii. 187, 189 
I\inas, the, iff 15 
Ihincas, the, ii. 43 
iii. 112 

Piintis, the,*iii. 453 
Piupiinas or Unis, the, ii. 49 
Puris, the, ii. 14, 139 
^Pyramids in America, ii. 190-191 : 
^ <»f Ugypt. iii. 158, t6o ; in North | 
Africa, iii. 243 ; in India, iii. 367 j 
Pvrenean peninsula^ inhaliitants, iii. j 
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1 Queen Charlotte Island, ii. 24, 92, 
95, 98, 100, 130 

Queensland tiilie.s, i. 347, 352, 355, 
357. 363, 375. 388 

Que/.alcohimtl, ii. 163, 164, 202 
(^)uichcs, the, ii. 164 
(^)nichua languages, ii. 19, 49 
Qiiichuas, ii. 157, 167, 171, 172, 

i86 

Qiiirnos of Madagascar, i. 455 
Quipus, ii. 169 
t^iiirigiui, ii. 164, 187, 194 
I (^nolclia trilx's ; Folska 

Racknm, ii. 287 
Hahanwins ; stc .Sabs 
Rahtea, i. 51, 172, 174, 175, 302, 
i 303. 308, 3^3 
i Rajaii, the, iii. 258 
; Rajpoots, the, iii. 360, 363, 365, j 

I 37^. 39*. 392. 5*^"'. 5';23 j 

i Ralick islands, the. i. 162, 169, 282 
I Ramis, the, ii. 494 
I Kamjiok, i. 405 
' RamiisLs, tiu?, iii. 358 

I Randiles, the, ii. 497 , 

Rarotonga, i. 163, 175 - 17B, 194, 1 
j 212 j 

: Re< I Sea. races, iii. 180-195 1 

Rj’ichilliks, the, ii. 107, 1 i(> 

R<‘jangs, i. 400, 405, 421, 438, .141, 

! 4 - 17 . 4 . 5 ^ 


Arabia, iii. 213 ; in Ceniral Asia, 
*”• 339 I in 'niiet, iii. 354 ; in 
India, iii. 383; in Kurtlur India, 
iii. 423; in China, iii. 441, 473 ; 
in Jafian, iii. 491 

Rock drawings in .\ustralia, i. 344 ; 

of Bushmen, ii. 274 
Rock seulf>tun*s, iii. 1O9 
Rodehs, the, iii. 412 
Roggevell, the, ii. 262, 297 
Romans, tlie, iii. 555, 562, 563 
Roumanians, the, iii. 560, 5()3 
Roviima country, ii. 341, 373, 389, 
409, .159 .163, 507-517 
Ruanda, ii. 503 ; iii. 10 
Ruciiyenns, the, ii. 23, 52-55. 61. 

74, 128, 141, 153, 156, r59 
Ruins in Oceania, 

America, ii. 188-11^4; in North 
Africii, iii. 243; in (‘i iUral .\sia. 
iii. 337 ; in C.iinbu<lia, lii. 3^*7. 
428 ; in l•'urthl■r India, iii. 410 
4*1 

Riik Islaiuis, i. i8o, 203, 23<*. 1:90 
Rumanika. ii. 340; iii. 12 
Rimiiehaea, natuial bridiM- of, ii. 161 
Russians, the, iii. 567 568 
Russia, inthuMice oi, iti .\ictie 
iMiroiH^ and ,\sia, ii. 211-230; in 
( 'tMitral Asia, iii. 171-177, 34c), 
353, 448 : in i'inland, iii. 567- 

56^ 


; *R<‘ligi<»n, i. 33, 38-43 ; snjjer.stitions, 
i fetishism, idols, tenijiles, funeral ' 
• c»Temoni<*s, i. 43-.1.6 ; lH4icf in a 

i future lif<*, i. 47 ; legeiuls eon- 

necti'd with natural phenomena 
and nniinaks, i. 48-50 ; concej) j 
tions <if a supreme being, i. 50- 
52 ; growth of moral element in, 
i. 52-54 ; tile priest, i. 54 ; masks, 
omens, i. 56 ; fundamental re- 
ligious idea.s, i. 57-61 ; two clas.ses 
of religion, i. 61 ; ini.ssionaiv 
enterprise, i. 61-65 ; 
if, u ith r-arly .seience, i. 60-69 ; 
with ]KK*try, i. 69 ; with picloriai 
ail, i. 71-74; in Oceania, i. 172 
178, 190, 299-330; in Aiistialia. 
i. 383-390 ; of Malay.s, i. 398- 
I 400, 402, 467-486 ; of J’uegiaris, 
i ,>1 ; in Ariu rica, '* 143- *59 : 

! f.if Mexicans ami Pc :rnv 
j 164, 170, 199, 202, of Arctic 

.\siaties and Kuiopirans, ii. 227- 
231 ; of I lotteiilot.s, ii. 259, 292- 
294 ; of Ihisinneii, ii. 275 - 279 ; 
of negroes, ii. 351 -371 ; of 
llerirros. ii. 481 ; of Tnleiior 
Africa, iii. 63; in ancii.*nt I''gy|)t, 
iii. T58, 160-162; of .Xbyssinians 
and kindred trilu:.s, iii. 226, 23.1- 
236. 240 ; of Ik'i liers, iii. 255 ; 
of the .Saliara, iii. 266 ; in .\sia, 
iii. 508-533, 547: see a/so Ih.ih 
minisrn, Bnddhisin, Chi i.stianity, 
Islam 

Reshials, the, ii. 497 j 

I Riamba enll, iii. 63 
! Rillians, the. iii. 242 
Ronds in Louisiade I.slands, i. 159 ; | 
in Fiji, i. 267 ; in ancient civilised 
.America, ii. 186 ; in Africa., ii. | 
376, 520 ; iii. 263, 2(/) ; in ! 


Sabreans, the, iii. 18:;, i! 9 j, 193 
Sabs or Rahanwins, the, ii. 4c, 7 
.Sacsalmaman, ii. 195 
S.ighalicm, iii. 44*), 4 pC 4.|c>'.j5i, 
.ST I. 551 

Sahara, the, ii. 241, 2.|i’, 379: iii. 
169, 309 ; races of, iii. 250 25S ; 
d\velling.s of, iii. 258 ; chai :ic’t«‘r- 
islit.s of, iii. 2f)c.) 202 ; tiade of, 
iii. 263 ; tribes ani'aig, iii. 

272 

Saho.s, the*, ii. .183 
Sakalavas, tin*, i. 454, .ff-r, .p»6, 
483 ; ii. 428 

Sa Liras, the, iii. 5} / 

.S.il.iga. iii. 121 , 122, I |.r 
Sailings, the, iii. .130 
Samaiaiig, i. 392, .| 

S.imksi, iii. 185, 223. 225. 22c 
.Samc^a. group, or \a.\ig.ilor I.slands, 
i. 124. 125, lOO, 17.1; (liaraclcM- 
isiic's of. i. 190 ; drc-,s in, i. 195- 
197. *99, -ioi ; < hiisliaiiilv in, 
i. .rcyo; indu.’^trics in. i. 2 ;8. 240; 
animals and agricaillure in. i. 253. 
254 ri. i. 261 . 266 ; family 

■'■istoms in, i. 270, 2M3 ; goverii- 


nent in, 

i. 290 : 

ca>urt 

ianguage 

in, i. 291 

: war 

ill, i. 

296 '2 <i7 : 

rc*ligioii in 

, i. 304 

I . 

1 1-322 

Samoyedos, 

tlie, ii. 

^■0/ - 

-■30 ; iii. 

554 




.San Christos nl. i. 

-Md- - 

•M, .145. 

268, 299, 

329 



.S'a//^rf-ox, ii. 

488 ; i 

iii. 8, 2 



Sanhajad, the, iii. 201 j 

.Santa laicia, ii. 187. 193 
Sarakolehs or Soninkes, i!»c, i 
306, 310 

Saras, the, iii. 27^ 

Sill aw ak, i. 392, 398, 434 
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’ SarJok!, the, iii. 333 
Snrls, the, iii. 395, 403 
S;Ullk:il\. the, 11. 43 
Scalpinjj, ii. .139 
Scandinavians, the, iii. 565 
Schlai»inl\veils, the, iii. 5r8 
Science, i. ^5-60; aJUDii" I'olyne.sinns, 

i. 192; in .Nnicrica, ii. 24 ; anu>n" 
negroes, ii. 328 ; in andt'tit ICgypt, 
iii. 158, ibo, 550; in A.sia, iii. 105; 
of Sernitc's, iii. 165, 184, 550; in 
China and |ai)an, iii. 165, 461 
Sculpture, «.>f .Malays, i. 402 ; of 
ancient civilised .America, ii. 193. 
igf); in India, iii. 306; in Kiirlhe 
India, iii. .pi. 414 
Scythians, tlic. iii. 551 
Seal-fisliing. ii. 1 r.p 115, 207 
Sebiluane. n. 338-3.10, 453, 55 r 
Sechole, li. 261, 336, 340, 343, 353, 
451 

Secret .societie , m 

Oceania, i. aSr ; in Wt*st .Africa, 
iii. 131. : in (.hina, iii. 507 
•ilang.s (.-r Sehdaas, the, iii. 410, 

Segu, kingdom (jf, iii. 297 
“ Senu-ci\ ilisation." mature of. i. 25 ; 

reasun.s f’nr decay tjf ancient, i. 29 
Seminoles, th**. ii. 29, 35, 42, 45. 47 
Semites, the, ii. 246, 250 ; iii. x8o- 
195. .vl7 

Seniilie In'jk;, in negroc.s, ii. 318 

SiMieca'^, the, ii. j(f 

Seneganibia, ii. 351 ; iii. 97, 121, 

^ 93 ' 3^7 

Sennanr. ii. 2.p, 3r3, 39 r ; iii. 192, 
207 

Senou.ssi Virethren, iii. 199 
Se[)ap(.). ii. .153. 546-330. 533 
Serer.s or Harbacin, tlio, iii. 303 
Scris, the, ii. 09 
Sliaikiych, the. iii. 193 
Shakunda.s, iht', ii. 461, 351 
Siiamans and .Shamani.sm, i. 58 ; ii. 
151-159, 21 1. 217, 227-229; iii. 
509, 520. 524 528 ; srr ro... 

^Alagiei.ms lVie.st.s aiul Witch 
il(.)el« )is 

Shan Slate ■, the, iii. 409 
“ Shangallas. '■ iii. 1S5, 240 
.Shans, the. iii. .p2, 416, 418-421. 

430-457 

Shastas, the. ii. 4r 
Shato Irilte, the, iii. 320 
.Sliebay.s, ilie, iii. 171, 173 
Shefal(A:>. the. iii. 21 
Shendy. iii. 186, 193 
Sheranis, the, iii. 388 
Shidinias, llie, ii. 511 
Shields, in (.>i*i*am’a, i, 2i.t, 237; 
in Au.slr.dia, i. 337 ; of Malays, 

i. 418 ; ill America, ii. 36, 95, 
174 ; of .African (Iwarf races, ii. 
304, 308 : <.>f /nliisand IkH!hiiana.s, 

ii. 427:429 ; iii. 9 ; of Somalis and 
Masai, ii. .|.86 : of Harolso, ii. 549 ; 
ip. (.!entral .Vfrica and on the Upper 

f Nile, iii. 8, 9, 33, 74; in West 
Afriea, iii. 109, iro; in Abys.sinin, 

iii. 224 ; in ihefSouclan, iii. 309 ; 
in India, iii. 375 ; in Further India, 
iii. 417 ; in Soui/iern Asia, iii. 434 ; 
in Jap.iM, iii. .}.8i 


Shil]ook.s, the*, ii. 256, 313, 318, 352, 
357. 499 ; »>'• 21-24*; 27-42. 48^ 
Sliingu, the, and tribes, ii. 49, 60, 
67, 69, 78 
Shins, the, iii. 523 
Shinb) cult, iii. 510, 513, 530 
Shirvaris, the, iii. 401 
Shoa, ii. 487; iii. 236, 238 
Slioas, the, iii. 283 
Sho.shoiies or Snake lndian.s, the. ii. 
33 . 

Slmli.s or (.innis, tlie, ii. 322, 355, 
407, 498 ; iii. 9, 17, 20-42. 48 
Siahpt>sh (Katins), tlie, iii. 387, 397, 
404. 559 

SiauiandSiame.se, iii. 406, .^08, 412- 

43«‘ 439. 523. 52«. 53« 

Silitaia anti Siljeriaiis, ii. 20.}, 210, 

2 £2, 216, 2J7, 220, 221 
Sicliuaua language, ii. 404 
Siculi, the, iii. 561 
Sieuetjas, the, ii. .194 
Sierra l.eone, iii. 98, 144 
“ Sierra leoners,*’ the, iii. 145 
Si -fan ; 'Tangutes 

Sign language, i. 36 ; ii. 22 
Sikas. the, of llorneo, i. 395 
Sikhs, tlie, iii. 358. 359, 365. 372. 

375' 387 

Siki}ana, i. 165, 227 
Siniho, i. 165, 228 
Siugphos. ih.‘. iii. 433, 434 
Siouv. the, ii. 14, 29. 32. 35. .(o, | 
144, 146, J59 ; .fee r/Av 1 Jakoiah.s 1 
Siva. iii. 523, 524 
Skipetars ; ^ee .Albanians 
Slave (..‘oast, the, iii. 126, 140 
Slavery, i. 123: in C)ceania, i. 280; 
among Malays, i. 446 ; in Mada- j 
ga.scar, i. 465 ; in America, ii. 131, 
200, 202 ; in Africa, ii. 322, 3.48 
350; iii. 124; among nomads of 
Africa and ,\rabia, iii. 220 ; in 
Aby.ssinin. iii. 2.40 ; in Further 
Imlin, iii. 425 ; in <’hina, iii. 
499 

Sla\v-trad<*, the, in Africa, ii. 348- 
350, 462, 5TO. 517; iii. 54, 89;! 
in W'est Africa, iii. 121, 124; in ; 
Nubia and Fgypt, iii. 213 ; in the ■ 
Soudan, iii. 289, 306; in Ikidak- ! 
.shall ami Chitral, iii. 40.^; in. 
South - l’'ast Asia, iii. 437 ; in ; 
(diiua, iii. 499 

Slavics, the, iii. 555, 556, 566-569 
Sledge, Kskimo, ii. Jitl 
Sling.s, ill Oceania, i. 213, 235 ; in 
America, ii. 88, 94, 173', in 

Abyssinia, iii. 224 ; in Central 
Asia, iii. 328, 352 
Slovack.s, till!, iii. 569 
Smiths, in Africa, ii. 389 ; in I’^ast 
Africa, ii. 494, 507. 510, 528 ; 
among Zambesi trilx!.s, ii. 543 ; 
among ljunda tribes, ii. 556 ; in 
Uganda, iii. 6 ; on the Upper and 
.Middle Nile, iii. 37 ; in Interior 
Africa, iii. 84; in West Africa, iii. 

1 17, 119, 134 ; in Nubia, iii. 212 ; 
among Ilerlx^rs, iii. 247 ; in the 
Sahara, iii. 264 ; in the Soudan, 
iii. 288, 310 ; in Asia, iii. 340, 
383, 421, 512 

Snake worship, ii. 151; in America, 


of negroes, ii. 356 ; in Aby.ssinia, 
iii. 238 ^ 

Snow shoes, ii. iii, 219 
Soci(!ty Islands, i. 129, 163, 167, 
179, 196, 198, 20i| 213, 253, 
254, 258. 294, 298, 309-, .311, 314 
Socotifl, people of, iii. 185 
.Soghawas, the, iii. 209 
Sokoto, iii. 282, 297, 30i-3of# 
Solones, the, ii, 214 
Somalis, the, ii. ^46, 250, 344. 
391. 407, 483, 486, 487, 488-1*99. 

I 5 '-2 9 

Songliay kingdom and Songliays, 
iii. 277. 298, 3 1 T 

Songos. the, ii. 376, 404. 555, 557 ; 

I ‘33 

I Soninkc's ; Sarakolelis 
j Sonora Indians, •the, ii. 30 
Sonihals, the, iii. 358, 363 
Solomon l.slands, i. 129, 13T, T58. 
163; shipbuilding in, i. 167; 
music in, i. 222 ; dress and orna 
nieiils in. i. 225-229 ; weapons of, 
i. 229 237 ; trade of, i. 246 ; agi i 
culture in. i. 255 ; houses of, i, 
261-266 ; ^iniily cusloius in, i. 
268-271 ; class divisions of, i. 281 ; 
jiolitieal organisation in, i. 284, 
389-293 ; ciinnibalism in, i. 299 ; 
religion in, i. 307, 317, 320-330 
Sooks, the, ii. 501 
Sorbs ; .VfV W’lAids 
Sotik, ii. 402 

Soudan, llu.*, ii. 241, 246. 248, 254, 
257. 3^9. 373> 377. 379. 4 ‘8 ; iii. 
56, 79, 20T, 219, 266, 272-274 ; 
imiuslrios, trade and agriciiltiire 
in. ii. 329, 391, 392, 413; iii. 
212, 281, 295; dwellings in, ii. 
402 ; iii. 280': languages in, ii. 
405: 'connection of, with the 
Saliara, iii. 256, 258 ; character of 
population of, iii. 275-277 ; .Arab 
element ill, iii. 277-282 ; dress in, 
iii. 270 ; tribes of, iii. 283-290 ; 
political constitutions of, iii. 290- 

295 

Soudan, Western, ii. 386 ; iii. 142 ; 
races of, iii. 206-303; political 
constitution of, iii. 303-306 ; re- 
ligion of, iii. 306 : flress of, iii. 
307; dwellings of, iii. 308, 311; 
weajions of. iii. 309; ail and in 
diistiiesof, iii. 309-312 
Sowi.'k, village of, i. 262 
Spears in Oeeani.i, i. 209, 229-231 ; 
in Australia, i. 352-354; of Malays. 

i. 417 ; of Norlii Americans, ii. 35, 
37; ()f(‘entral and South Ameri- 
cans, ii. 60 ; of Fucgiaris, ii. 88 ; 
of Arctic races, ii, 113, 219; of 
aneient civilised America, ii. 173 ; 
of Ihishmen, ii. 271; *of Hottentots, 

ii. 286 ; of negroes, ii. 345 ; of 
Zulus, ii. 427, 430 ; of Hechuanas, 

ii. 428 ; of Somalis, ^ii. 486 ; of 
Manganja., ii. 507 ; of Masai, ii. 
527 ; of IJarotse, ii. 549 ; of Liinda 
tribes, ii. 556 ; of Waganda and* 
Wanyoro, iii. 8 ; of the Uppei* 
Nile, iii. 32 ; of Interior Africa, 

iii. 44, 71, 72 t of West Africa, iii. 
109 ; of Arabs, iii. 2bJ ; of 
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'ruar(^\i(s ; iii. 269 ; of the Soudan, ; 
iii, 300 j of ( ■i.ntral Asia, iii. 327 ; j 
of In<1ia, iii. 374 ; of Further | 
India, iii. 417; of hill tribes of | 
Southcri) Asia, iii. 434 ; of Japan, j 
iii. 43 1 

Sphinx, the, iii. 158 • 

Spirit worshii>, i. 54 ; in (X’eania, 
3i,5i : in Australia, i. 387 ; of ' 
iVIalays and Xei^ritos, i. 469-474 ; 
in Africa, ii. ^52, 338 
Stable, thc.’developinont of, i. 7, 129- 
132 ; character of primilivo, i. 
132 ; power of the chief, i. 133 ; 
Ic^^al systems, i. j 34 ; wars, i. 134- 
136; character of, i. 136-140; in 
Oceania, i. 280-300 ; in Australia. 

i. 376-378 ; amon.t; Malays, i. 
4.1.2-452 ; in Matla.uasoar, i, 464- 
467; in America, ii, 130-143; in 
ancient civiliseil America, ii. 166, 
197-203 : .nnonj; .Arctic races, ii. 
226 ; ainonq; Bushmen, ii. 275 ; ; 
among Iluttcntots, ii. 294 ; among | 
negroes, ii. 334-3 I3 ; among the 
Zulus, ii. 436-446; among the. 
Herero.s. ii. 478 ^ among the j 
Gallas, Masai, etc., ii. 48S-494 ; i 
among the l*'.ast African negroes, j 

ii. 510-5 12 ; among the /nmbesi j 
and Lunda pc-oples, ii. 542, 547, I 
558-562 ; among the Waganda, | 

iii. 12 - t6 ; on die Upper and " 
Middle Nih.’, iii. 42; in Interior 1 
y\frica, iii. (>3 ; in West Africa, iii. | 
124- .129: among the Arabs, iii. i 
221 ; in Abyssinia, iii. 236 ; among j 
the BerlKTs. iii. 253 ; among ’ 
'fibboos, iii. ; in li<,)rnu, iii. ^ 
290-295 ; in the Somlan, iii. 305- ‘ 
307 ; in CefUi'al .\sin, iii. 345-349 ; t 
in Tilict, lii. 354 ; in india., iii, ; 
388-394 ; ill Fcrsi.'i, iii. 403 ; in 
Further India, iii. 424-.130; in : 
hill tribes of .Southern Asia, iii. | 
436 ; in Jajian and Korea, iii. | 
492 ; in Cliina, iii. 500-508 ; in 
tin; Caiicasns. iii. 543-545 ; among 
the Turks, iii. 552 

Stt;ppes. iii. 166, 168, 171-179 
Stiengs, the, iii. 310, 412. 516 
Stone Age in Asia, i. 218 ; ii. 216; 
iii. 156, 437; in .Africa, ii. 251, 
261, 387-389 ; iii, 156 
Stone implenn-nls in Oeeania, i. 204, 
230 ; in .Australia, i. 352 ; in 
.America, ii. 36-38, 59, 05, 81. 
88 ; in ancient civilised .America, 
ii. 182, 193 ; o^F.skimo, ii. 113; 
of Arctic races, ii, 216 ; in Africa, ; 
ii. 261, 387-389, iii. 156, 169 ; in > 
Asia, iii. 156. .^37. 

Stone nionnmenls in Oceania, i. 159 ; . 
in Amcricaf ii. 189-194 ; in North I 
Africa, iii. 243 ; in Siberia, iii. * 
325 ; in India, iii. 363 ; in Cam- j 
Ix)dia, iii.j367 

Stone worship, i. 45 ; in Oceania, i. | 
307 : in America, ii. 152 ; remains 
• of, in Islam faith, iii. 196 
Siiabians, the, iii. 565 
Jf^idra caste, the, iii. 358, 360, 362, 
388 

Suguriii, the, iii. 284 


Sukus, the. ii. 302, 407, 494. 

Sulu Islands, the, i. 308-400, 407, 
409. 417. 419, 437. 439-M9. 47b 

485 

Sumatra, i. 391 -401 ; dress in, i. 
406-413; weapons in, i. 413-417; 
houses in, i. 420 .1.27; agriculture 
in, i. 427 ; cattle -breciling in, i. 
427 ; food in, i. 433 ; industries 
in, i. 434-436; marriage in, i. 
437 I the .state in, i. 442-446 ; 
religion in, i. 468-.t86 
Sun-\vor.ship, i. 49, 51, 58 ; of 

Malays, i. 478 ; in .\meriea, ii. 
144, 147, 154 ; in .Arctic Kurope 
and Asia, ii. 227 ; in Africa, ii. 
277* 353 ; “j* 510 

Sundi> I.slaiids, the. iii. 440 
Sns, people of, iii. 242 
Suyas, the, ii. 50, 77 
Swnhelis, the, ii. 380, 403, 413, 517, 
520. 532, 533 ; iii. rs 
Swans or Suanetians, the*, iii. 535- 
545 

.Swazis, the, ii. 420 

Sweden, induenee of, on I*'inn.s, iii. 

.s.s^> 

Swords of IVruvians, ii. 17.1 ; in the 
Soudan, iii. 305, 300 ; in 'l ibel, 
iii. 352 ; in .South .Asia, iii. 434 ; 
of .Ainos, iii. 450 ; of Japan, iii. 
.(Sr 

Syphax, tomb of, iii. 243 
Syri.'ms, the, iii. 183, 537 
Szclman, iii. .139 
Szeklers, the, iii. 553 

'I'aboo i. 284-288, 451 

'I'abora, ii. 483, 517, 519. 531, 535 
'l agals, the, i. 148, 171, 216, 394- 
408. 420, 429, 431, 432, 441, 
443. 448, 451. 476 
'Pagha or 'rogli;iw;i tribe, the, iii. 266 
'ralianis, the, ii. 51 
'I'aliiti, religion of, i. 48, 51, 304- 
307. 3AI. 3M. 32b 328-330;! 
society and family lif<; of, i. 121, I 
270-277 ; conrieciioii of, with Ban- i 
motii, i. 163 ; navigation of, i. 166; . 
migratory trailitions of, i. 175-177 ; I 
characteristics and < u)lure of, i. : 
i88, 190, ici2 ; dress of, i. 195, : 
197, 20 r ; weapons and imj)le- 
meiits of, i. 207, 212-214, 252 ; ; 
furniture in, i. 2661 ; secret society ! 
of. i. 281 ; taboo, i. 287 ; position 
of king in, i. 291, 292 ; war in, i. ■ 
293 ; al)St‘nce of cannibalism, i. ' 
298 ; infanticide in, i. 299 ! 

Tahoys, the, iii. 417 | 

■ ‘ 'rahiiantinsuyu,’' ii. 20J 
Taintias, the, iii. 363 
'I'ajiks, the, iii. 394. 396. 397. 403 

'rakhtadjis (Tchejmis), the, iii. 179 
'I'aknes, the, iii. 2.|.o 
Tama, iii. 290 

'ramnls, the, i. 217; iii. 35B, 363, 
366, 371, 386-390 
Tane, i. 51, 305, 310, 314. 319 
Tanganyika, I.,ake, ii. 302, 330, 423, 
460-463, 483, 504, 520, 550 ; iii. 
62 

'I'angaroa, i. 172, 191, 297, 299, 
303-311, 315. 319 


Tangute.s or Si-fan, the, iii. 313, 317. 
3*9. 323, 326. 336, 344, 347, 352. 

354. 431^ 

Tangvvancs, the, iii. 129 
'I'ankas, the, iii, 431, 453 
'I'anning in America, ii. 41. 83 ; 
among Arctic races, ii. 220 ; in 
Africa, ii. 289-290, 391, 551 ; iii. 
37. 251 ; in (.'entral Asia, iii. 339, 
3.53 india. 383 
Tapa, i. 71, 79, 97, 201, 22.], 239, 
2.t3. 2.J.6. 256. 436 
Tapuya or ( Jt:s races, ii. 50, 77 
'i aranches, lh(*, iii. 171, 173 
'rarim, petiple of, iii. 317. 339, 342. 

405 

'rarrangolle, ii. 498 

'rartars, llie, iii. 316, 336-338, 343, 

34^»’349. 552, .07 
Tasco, mines of, ii. 185 
'rasmanians, the. i. 380-383 
'J attooing, i. T02 ; in Bolynesia and 
Micronesia, i. 195-197 ; in Mela 
nc'sia, i, 225 ; in Australia, i. 351, 
379; of Malays, i. 409-411; of 
North American Indians, ii. 31 ; 
of Indians of Ccnlinl and South 
America, ii. 52 ; of I*at:igonians. ii. 
80; of North -We.st American 
Indians, ii. €>3 ; of Ivskimos, ii, 
111; in Beni and among the 
Mayas, ii. 172; of Arctic races, ii. 
218 ; of Hottentots, ii. 286; of 
African dwarfs, ii, 307 ; of Negroes, 

ii. 393, 394 ; of Basutos, ii. 427 ; 
of Alanganja, ii. 507 ; of Rest 
Africans, ii. 525; inUimda, ii. 555 ; 
of VX'avira, iii. 62 ; of Balnba, iii. 
63 ; in (.'cnlral Afric.'i, iii. 66-68 ; 
in Wtfst Africa, iii. to8 ; ofAiahs, 

iii. 204 : of .Sahara, races, iii. 265 ; 
of the .Suialan races, iii. 276 ; of 
peoples of India, iii. 373; in 
Further India, iii. 417; of hill 
lrib(;.s of Southern Asi.i. iii. 434 ; 
of Ainos, iii. 450 ; of Jnjin ne.se, 
iii. 480 

'Pawahaki, i. 319 / 

Tchi or \’olla group of languages, 
iii. 141, 142 
Tchinbons, the, iii. 434 
'Pchins, the, iii. 434 
'Pedas ; scd Tibbr)os 
'Pehiielch(;s, the, ii. 17, 78-84, T24. 
158 

Tcitnihi, i. 262 
'• 'iVke, " the, ii. 301 
'Peketsa language, ii. .^04 
'Pekkes, the, iii. 171, 172, 174, 319. 
329. 339 

'Peleutes or Ktiumandinzes, the, iii. 
3*9 

'Pelugus, the, iii, 358 
'PcmlKis, the, iii. 23 
'Pembus, thi‘, ii. 421, 447-450 
Temples, i. 45 ; in Oceania, i. 325 ; 
Malay, i. 402; in America, ii. 154, 
190-194; in .Southian Asia, •iii. 
367.369, 411, 414, 421. 463, 484^. 
512, 522, 525, 527 
'Penochiitlan, i. 2lP\ ii. 161-163, 184, 
>94. 201 ^ 

'IVnsahs, the. ii. 1||T 
Teocalll, ii. 48 
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roc)tiIiu;u*aii, ii. j8t, 190-193 
'iVpti-TS. the, iii. 345, 554 
Tcrnatu. i. 251, 394, 426, 443, 446, 
452. 468. 472. 475. 478, 482 
'IViUons, the, iii. 555, 565 
Tezeocans, the, ii, 148 
'ri’/coeo, ii. 161, 187, 1 92, 202 
'riuings, the. iii. 358 
'I'heoilore of Aby.ssinia, iii. 235, 237 
'rhiinkccts or Koloshes, the, ii. 14, 
24, 36, 92-98, 107, 125, 126, 127, 
135. 141, 148, 153. 154, 159 
'rhr;Kv>-lllyrian group, iii. 56 r 
'Flu owing weapons of Melanesians, i. 
234; of American Tmlians, ii. 62; 
ofKskinio, ii. 112, 113; in ancie nt 
civilised America, ii. 173 ; of 
Hushmen, ii. 271 ; of llollcntots, 

ii. 286 ; of Xegroc‘s, ii. 34^1 ; of 
Heehuanas, ii. 428 ; in Interior 
Africa, iii. 71, 72; (.)f Aral)s, iii. 
205; of the Sahara, iii. 269; of 
the Soudan, iii. 309 

Tiahuanaco, i. 72 ; ii. 187. 189, 

1 90 

Tihhoos (Tedas), the, iii. 256-267, 
2S2. 287 

M’ihesli, iii. 169, 238, 264, 282 
'Tibet ( Hodyiil-'r.sang), iii. 313, 317, 
43^h .S02 ; distribution of tribes of, 
319* 322. 394 ; \veapons of, 

iii. 328, 352 : animals of, iii. 330, 

33 r* 352 ; dwellings of, iii. 335- 
337 ■* marriage in, iii. 344 ; dress 
<jf. iii. 349-352 ; agriculture of, 
iii. 352 ; industri<*s of, iii. 353, 
477 ; 370 ; tril.»es and | 

g(.)vernment of, iii. 354 ; connec- | 
tion of. with India, iii. 362 ; reli- 
gion of, iii. 51.0, 517, 523-530 

Tibet, Litth', peoplj* of ; .vcc iialtis 
'Fibetioli, thi*. iii. 193 
d'ien 'J'lens, llie, ii. 134 
Tign', iii. 186, 194, 223. 237 
'I’ikki-'rikkis, the. ii. 3rjo 
'rimbuctf)0, iii. 270 
'Pime, moile r)f reckoning, i. 69 ; in 
• Polynesia, i. J93 ; of Alelanesiaiis, 

i. 223 ; of Mnlay.s, i. 400 ; in 
Madagasirai , i. 458 ; in AnuTiea, 

ii. 19; of Arctic r.ice.s, ii. 213; in 
,\usttMlia, ii. 343 ; in Abyssinia, 

iii. 234 

'Pinuaies, the, iii, 128, 145 
'Pinior, i. 214, 391, 392, 394. 400, 

423' 433. 434. 438. 470 

'Pimorlaut, i. 394, 399. 410, 428, 

439. 440. 449. 450- -IS*' 476. 47a 

'Pin.as, the, ii. 226 

'Pinguians, i. 397, 414. 428, 440 

'Pinne, iii. 141 

'PiniKths, tlif?, or Athabaseas, ii. 14, 
3T' 34. 35* 3^- 43- 4.S. J08, 
126, J31. 135, T44. 149, 15T, 153. 

.15s 

'Pilieaea ‘Lake, ii. 163-165, 187 
'Placopaii, ii. 202 
'Pl;fscalt<rcs, th(?, ii. 30 
'I'lascala, ii. i6t, 175, t88, 195, 199, 
201 

'Pobaceo smoking' in (>cf?ania, i. 
259 ; in Au.stra^a, i. 362 ; among 
Malays, i, 43 1 ; in Madagascar, 
i. 461 ; in America, ii. 8, 45, 76, 


98, 135. T41, 147; among Arctic 304: of Malay.s, i. 4701 *n 

races, h. 108, 1 16, 222 ; in Ancient America, ii. 152 ; in ^Africa, ii. 

America, ii. 178; among Rush- 355.481; in Asia, iii. 511 
men, ii. 269-273; among Hot- “ Treklxiers,” ii. 465 
tentots. ii. 289 ; among dwarf Triixillo, ii. 49, 173. 1741 187 
rac(^s of Africa, ii. 305 ; among Tsrtse, ii. 243, 387, 413, 550 
negroes, ii. 385 ; among Zulus, ii. 'Psimshthn.s, the, ii. 92 
433 ; among Mountain Damaras, | T.shis, the, ii. 327 (?), 374, 406 
ii. 482 ; of Zambesi and Lmida ! 'J'.sonecas, the, ii. 78 • 


peopltrs, ii. 539, 543, 557 : among 
Wanyoro, iii. 5 ; in Interior 
Africa, iii. 80; in West Africa, 
iii. 716 ; in P'entral Asia, iii. 335 ; 
in JVrsia, iii. 401 ; in Japan anil 
Korea, iii. 487 

'Joliali Rattaks, the, i. 407, 413, 414, 
430, 446 

'Pobas, the, ii. 59, 77, 83 
'Podas, the, iii. 359, 371, 376, 380, 
381. 39*. 5<^8. 51T. 531 
Toghawii or Taglia tribe, the, iii. 266 
Tohungas of New Zealanil, i. 267, 
270 

Tokelau, i. 173, 179, 198, 307, 314 
'Polow'a, the, ii. 150 
'Poltocs, the, ii. 151, 163, 164-167, 
175, 177, i86, 196, 202 
Toma : see Ikisi 
'Poinagheras, the, iii. 283 
"Poinaliawks, ii. 37 
Tonga, industries in, i. 85, 238-240 ; 
jjopiilalion of, i. 158 ; navigation 
and trade of, i. 165-167, 246 ; 
irailitions of, i. 175 ; character- 
istics of people of, i. 179, 183, 
t88 , 190; Christianity in, i. 190; 
music in, i. 194 ; ornament in, i. 
199; weapons in, i. 210-212; 
agriculture in, i. 253 ; furnituri* 
in, i. 266 ; family customs in, i. 
273, 279 ; cl.'iss divi.sions in, i. 
280 ; proficriy laws in, i. 284 ; 
taboo in, i. 285 ; cannilialism in. 
i. 298 ; religion in, i. 304, 309, 
311, 316-330; see also PYiendly 
Pslaiuls 

Tongas, the, of (.lasaland, ii. 505 
'Pongatabu, i. 163, 199, 214, 253, 
254 

'Ponicas, the, ii. 29 
'Ponking, people of, iii. 407, .}T2, 
413, 416, 421-426 
Torodo (plur. 'Porolx?), ihc^, iii. 298 
'Potems, i. 50, 67, 124 ; in Oceania, 

i. 304; in Australia, i. 367; of 
the Malays, i. 452; in America, 

ii. 125, 131, 134; in Africa, ii. 
479 ; in VVest .Africa, iii. 129 

'Potonaks, the, ii. 173 
'Towns, tendency to form, i. tt 2 ; 
causes which determine tlie posi- 
tion and nature of, i. ri2 ; decay 
of, i, 113 ; in Africa, ii. 401 ; 
Arab, iii. 207 ; Abyssinian, iii. 
225 ; Rcrber, iii. 248 -250 ; 'Tuareg, 

iii. 269; ill the Soudan, iii. 281, 
309 ; in C'cntral Asia, iii. 337 ; 
in India, iii. 382 ; in China, iii. 
471 ; in Japan, iii. 485 

'IVarza, the, iii. 302 
'Tret? dwellings, i. 106, 11 1 ; of 
Malays, i. 422 ; in Africa, ii. 400 ; 
iii. 76 ; in India, iii. 381 
Tree-worship, i. 59 ; in Oceania, i. 


I 'I'uals, the, iii. 211 
Tuaregs, the, ii. 38^, 494 ; iii. 75, 
241-244, 255-259, 262-272, 378, 
299-30T 

Tubuai Islands ; sec Austral Islands 
Tucunans, the, ii. 156 
'] umalods, the, ii. 494 
Tundras, ii. 204, 207, 208, 225 
TunduU of Jivaros, ii. 22 
'Pmigooses, the,*' ii. 207-214, 217- 
231 : iii. 446, 5T0 
Tunjiirs, the, iii. 278, 287, ago 
I'unis, iii. 254 
'Pupciide, the, iii. 66, 88 
'1‘npis, the, ii. 20, 22, 25, 49, 52. 
55, 62, 65, 67, 128, 145 ; see oho 
Chiaranis 

Turanians, tiu*; iii. 175, 395 
M‘iira.s, lht‘, iii. 283 
'I’urcoinans, the, iii. 174, 316, 319, 
324. 33«^M4‘» 3 K^-34y. 39-’. 

5T2 

Turdoiani, the. iii. 563 
'I'nrkanas or l^lgumas, the, ii. 407, 
501 ; iii. 9 

Turkestan, J*'ast, iii, 171, 317, 397. 
401 

Turkic races, physical I'liaractcristics 
of the, iii. 315; char.ietcr of, iii.‘ 
317; (listribuliou of, iii. 319, 322- 
3-5* 395 ; dre.ss of, iii. 325-3'*27 i 
wi^apoiis of, iii. 327 ; ealtli* 
breedifig of, iii. 328-331 ; agricul 
tnre of, iii. 331-333 ; hunting, 
fishing, and food of. iii. 333-335 ; 
dwellings of, iii. 335-337 ; fortifi- 
cations and roads of, iii. 337-33^1 ; 
trade of, iii. 33^ - 34 1 ; social 
customs of, iii. 341-346; polili 
cal organisation of, iii. 346-349 ; 
art of, iii. 370 
Tuscaroras, llie, ii, 29, 135 
'J'u.shilangs, the. ii. 363. 393 

I Ubangi, the, ii. 255 
Oddii, ii. 503 ; iii. 17 
Uganda, i. 28, 30, 64, T14, 136, 
256 ; ii. 319, 326, 338, 353, 359, 
37 ^ 37<'’. 403, 502-504, 53 T : 

iii. 1-17, 94;«iiv also Kiganda 
language and Waganda 
Ugjuliks, the, ii. T07 
Ugogo, i. 109; ii. 378, 518, 519; 

sec also Wagogo 
Ugrians, the, iii. 551/554 
Uliha, ii. 504 ; iii. 4, 8. i8 
Uhiya, iii. 7 

Ujiji, ii. 321, 360, 37ft, 460, 518, 
521. 53T. 535 
Ukamba, ii. 522 
Ukerewe, iii. 8, 17 
Ulad-Soliinan, tlie, iii. 266 ^ 

Ulus, the, iii. 173 
Ulvas, the, iii. ii, 49 
Umanda, ii. 520 
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l.Jndussi)ni:i, iii. 18 

Uiiyamwcsj, ii. 378, 460, 516-521, 

535; "i- 3* ^7 ; 

Unyoro, ii. *37 r, 492, 502-505; iii. 
2-18, *21 ; iii. 94 ; .»yv.* aha Kinyoru 
langujiRL* iiiul Wanyoi’f) * 
Upingtonia, ii. 465 
lJpsai\)kas or C.'row.s, th(?, ii. 31 
Ural-Altaic races, iii. 149 
Urghemrnas, tlift, iii. 254 
Unites, the. iii. 32 t 
U rundi, ii. 302, 304, 460; iii. 4, 17, 
18 

Usagara, ii. 518 
IJ.saiiihara. ii. 525 
Usaiifla, ii. 520 
U.saraiiio. ii. 359, 518, 520 
Usheks, the, iii. 31&, 33 1, 348, 365, 
395 

U.sinja, ii. 460, 504, 521 ; iii. 3, 6, 
17, 18 

U.soga, ii. 503 ; iii. 2, 3 ; see a ho 
Wa.s(jg:i 

l.^sui, ii. 503, 521 ; iii. 3, 6 
l^sukuina. ii. 376, 520, 530 
Utagimiis. tlu*. ii. 13'/ 

Utis.'Vztecs, the, ii. 29, 30, 49 
Uiirnliaaia, ii. 539 
l/vinza, ii. 521 

U.vmal, ii. 188, toOi ^94. i</y 

Vadians, t)n-. of liorifl'o. i. 481 
Vai.sya caste, the, iii. 360, 362. 388 
V'aacoiiver, i. t'ji, jh.} ; ii. 70, 92 
Vattdals, the, iii. 565 
Varalis, the, iii. 510, 531 
Vat(j, i, 241. 259, 305, 320, 330 
V^'das, ])o<.'ms of the, iii. 365, 392, 
517. 520. 522 

V^eddah.s. ll)c, i. 215, 277 ; iii. 357, 
392 • 

Veis, the, ami Vei latigmige, ii. .|o6 ; 

»>• ru?. J 13-^45 
Venezuela, ii. 3, 7, 22, .\g, 72 
V^aapez tribe, the, ii. 157 
I'fT't’ .sy.stein, i, 125, 272, 277, 278, 
282 

Village.s, i. 1.12 ; in Oceania, i. 262 ; 
in Aii.slralia, i. 358 ; of Malays, 

i. 4. id; in Madaga.sc:i.r, i. 459; 
in Anu-rica, ii. 47, 78, 96, 194 : 
Ancient America, ii. 162 ; of 
An. tic rac('s, ii. 208 ; of Irishmen, 

ii. 275 ; of Hottentots, ii. 288 ; 
of negroes, ii. 398-402 ; of Kallirs 
anil liechuana.s, ii. 430-432 ; of 
Kast Afriians, ii. 488, 504, 508, 
514; of/ainbesi and laimla tribi's, 

.550‘554' 557 I Unyoro and 
district, iii. 4 ; on the l.^pper Nile, 

iii. 34 : in Interior Africa, iii. 74- 
78; in West Africa, iii. 112-114; 
Ha.shkir, in. 198 ; .\by.ssinian, iii^^ 
224 ; Marabont, iii. 244 ; Ika ber, 
iii. 248 : of the .Soudan, iii. 308 ; 
in Indi;?, iii. 381 ; in Further 
India, iii. 417; in Southern Asia, 
iii. 436 ; in ('hina, iii. 470 ; in 
Japan, iii. .1.85 ; in the Caucasus, 

♦ 544 

Voguls, the, ii. 211, 214; iii. 554 
Volta or Telu lang-uages, iii. 141 
Votyftlis, the, iii. 553, 554 


Ftti, i. 301, 302 
VulviLS, the, ii. 158 

Wabari, the, iii. 59 
Waboni, the, ii. 488, 494, 497, 525 
Wabunia, the, iii. 61 
Wabuyc, the, ii. 303 
Wadai, the, iii. 266. 278, 281, 283, 
286-290, 293, 295, 297 
\\ addas, the, iii. 45, 62 
Wadigo, the, ii. 523 
Wadirigo, the, ii. 519 
Wailoii, the, ii. 519 
Wadumlx), iii. 62 
Waliomi, the. ii. 529 
Watipa, the, ii. 521 
Waganda, the, i. io6 ; ii. 254, 257, 
3^8, 327. 352. 354. 359, 371, 387, 
407, 420, 502 ; iii. 1-18, 34, 49; 
see a/so Uganda and Kiganda 
language 

Wageiiya, the, iii. 33, 70, 71, 82, 

83. 90 

W'agiieno, the, ii. 525, 528 
Wagogo, the, i. 90; ii. 519, 520; 

.H'i‘ also Ugogo 
Wahche, the, ii. 460, 461 
Wahiya, the, iii. 7 
VVahuma, the. ii. 387, 392, 400, 
409. 414, 483, 485, : «"• 

118, 24, 39, 48, 62, 86 
Wahumba, tlie, ii. 500 
\\ aieo, Slone terraces of, i. 302 
Wailakkis, the, ii. 36 
W'iiitos, the, iii. 235 
Waituhi, i. t 66 
Waiyau, the, ii. 462 
Wdiju-s of (.lelL'bes, i. 395 
VV’akainba, the, ii. 352, 354, 378, 
384. 394, 497. 5'9» 522-525 
W.'ikanii, the, ii. 519 
Wakara, the, iii. 6 
W'akashans ; stu Noolkas 
Waken, i. 315 
A\’akerewe, the, iii. 5 
W'akhaiiis, the, iii. 387, 394, 404 
Wakia, the, iii. .17 
Wakikuvu, the, ii. 3S0 
Wakilituli, the, ii. 526 
W'akinilm, the, ii. 519 
Wakinga, the, ii. 513 
W’akonjo, the, iii. 62 
Wakore tribe, the, iii. 29S 
W'akua, the, ii. 520 
Wakuali or .Mbarawui, the, ii. 407, 
494-500, 528 

WakiLssu, the, ii. 533 ; iii. 47, 63 
Walangiilo, the, ii. 525, 529 
Walegga, the, iii. 62 
Wale.ssi?, the, ii. 304 ; iii. 62 
Wall, Great, of China, iii, 322, 338 
WalriLS-lamting, ii. 114 
Walimgu, the, ii. 351, 461 
Waniashonde, the, ii. 462 
Wanibilikoiuo. the, ii. 302 
Wnmbuba, the, ii. 304, 398 ; iii. 
47. 6a 

W'ainbugu, the, ii. 526 
Wambugwe, the, ii. 530 
VV.'imbuiKln, the, iii. 59 
Wambutli, the, ii. 308 
Wamerii, the, ii. 528 
Wool punts, ii. 32, 135 
Wanirima, the, ii. 378, 533 


Wandorobbo, the, ii. 488, 492, 494, 
500, 528 

W’anege, the, ii. 530 
VV'aiigoni ; see Watuta 
Wangwana, the, ii. 532, 535 
Wanika, the, ii. 522 
\Vany;iinbo, the, iii. 17, 18 
Wnnyamwesi, the, ii. 321, 377, 378, 
407, 460. 463, 510, 517. 519- 
521, 535 ; sec also Unyainwesi 
Wanyanga, iii. 264 
Wanyassa ; see Mangaiija 
Wanyatiiru, the, ii. 520, 530 ; iii. 
3. 6 

Wanyoro. the, ii. 352, 354, 391, 
407 : iii. 2-17, 20, 32, 48 ; sec 
j aho Kinyoro language and Unyoro 
I Wapare, the, ii. 528 
j Wa pi .si an as, the, ii. 66, 128 
Wapoka, the, ii. 504 
W\'ipokonio, the, ii. 352, 355. 356. 

*193. 497. 522. 525 
War, i. 130-136; in .'UK'ient AtiKTica, 
i. 200-203 ; in Oeeania, i. 293 
297 ; in Australia, i. 347 ; of 
Malays, i. 447 ; in Madaga.sc.vr, i. 
450, 487 ; of the h',.skinu), ii. 107 ; 
in .\iiurrica, ii. 136-139; among 
negroes, ii. 344 ; among the 
Zulus, ii. 439-444 ; among Her- 
eros, ii. 473: of Galla.s, ii. 492; 
among the W'aganda, iii. 9 ; in 
India, iii. 376 
Warasura, tin.', iii. 10 
W'ardais; see llararcttas 
War on go, the, iii. 6 
j W arori, tiu', ii. 460 
j W’arnndi, the, ii. 302, 304 ; iii. 3 ; 

! see also l.'nindi 
j W'as, the, iii. 43.1 
I W'asagara, the, ii. 350, 518-520 
W’a.sambara or Washambe, the, ii. 

525, 626, 528 
Wasamboni, iii. 18 
Wasanya, the, ii. 497, 525 
Wasaramo, the, ii. 378, 518 
Waseguha, the, ii. 518-520 
Wasegnyii, the, ii. 529 / 

Washa.shi, th«\ iii. 3, 17 
Washimba ; see Hereros 
Wasoga, ll»e, iii. 17, 210 
Was.samlowi, the, ii. 530 
Wassanit'h, the, ii. 494 
Wassili, iii. 283 
! Was.songora, tlie, iii. 75 
j Watavela, the, ii. 528 
Wateita, the, ii. 489 
Water, worship of, in Oceania, i. 
307 ; in America, ii. 145 ; among 
negrm's, ii. 353 
W'aliTboer, Niklaas, ii. 296 
Wdilis, the, iii. 111 
“Watna," the (dwarf race), ii. 308 
Walua, the, ii. 497 
W'atudimu, the, ii. 532 
W'atnsi, the, ii. 504, 521 ; jii. 2, 62 
Waluia or Wangoni, tlie, ii. 387, 
459-4<^'2* 483. 52 « • 

•'Wditwa" (dwarf r.ace), ii. 2r^, 
301, 302, 304 

Wdivira, iii. i8, #46-48, 62, 69, 70, 

89 , 

Wdavitu, ii. 502 ; ^'ii. 2.\, 48 
Wavumb.1, the, ii. 460; iii. 62 
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• WiiViM), or Yaos, iho, ii. 341, 378, 
4‘->9. 459. 4^2. 493* 506, 510.512 
Wa/wiingara, tlic, ii. 462 
Weapons in Oceania, i. 204-214, 
229-237; in Australia, i. 351-357 : 
ill 'I'asniania, i. 382 ; anionj* 
Malays, i. 414-420 ; in Madagas- 
car, i. 458 ; of North American 
Indians, ii. 35-38, 113 ; of Indians 
of (.'cntral and South America, ii. 
59-66 ; of Patajjonians, ii. 8t ; of 
Fuel; ia ns, ii. 88 : of North-West 
American Indians, ii. Q.j. ; of 
Fskimo, ii. 112-114; of civilised 
races of ancient crivili.sed Ainen'ea, 
ii. 173-175; in .Arctic J'Airope and 
Asia, ii. 219 ; of liushnien, ii. 
270 : of llottfaitols, ii. 286 ; of 
• Iwarf races, ii. 307-308; of 
iicj;roi;s, ii. 345-348 ; of Kaflirs. 
/ulus, and Heehnanas, ii. 427- 
429 ; of the ITcrcros, ii. 470-473 ; 
of (iallas and kindred trihes, ii. 
.|86 ; of W'aliiiina, ii. 504 ; of 
Mani^anja, ii. 507 ; of I'iast 
-African tribes, ii. 522, 526 ; on 
the /ainbesi, ii. 536, 55.1 ; of 
Ovamho, ii. 5.1.0 ; r>f Makalaka, 

ii. 543 ; of Haycye, ii. 5.15 ; of 
liarotse, ii. 549 ; of Ikitoka, ii. 
551 ; of Bashukulompo, ii. 552 ; 
of I ainda tribes, ii. 556 ; of Waj;- 
anda and Wanyoro, iil. 8 ; of 
W'asainboni, iii. 18 ; of the Upper 
aiul Middle Nile, iii. 30-34; in 
Interior .Africa, iii. 44, 47, 49, 56, 

7 1 '75 ; West Africa, 

iii. T09, 133, T35 ; of Hodjas, iii. 

188 ; of nomad Arabs, iii. 205 ; 
of .Abyssinians, iii. 224 ; of Sahara 
tribes, iii. 265 ; of Soudan tribes, 
iii. 285, 289, 290, 309 ; of 

Moni;ol.s and 'Inrkic races, iii. 
327 ; of 'l ibetans, iii. 352 ; of 
races of India, iii. 373-376 ; of 
Further ludia, iii. 417 ; of hill 
tribes of Southern Asia, iii. 4:54 ; 

Ainos, iii. 450 ; of lapane.se, 
iii. .}8i ; of C.*ancasians, ii'."*54i 
Wends or Sorbs, tlie, iii. 569 
WVnias, the, iii, 6 t 
W e.sL Indies, the, ii. 66, 193 
Whistling language, i. 37 
Whydah, ii. 351 ; iii. 128, 140 
W'icliwesi, ii. 503 ; iii. 2 
Wigwams, ii. 45 

W’iime.bagocjs, the, ii, 29, 146, 150 
W^'nluns, the, ii. 8, 15, 24, 34, 41, 
43. 45, 124. 126, 134, 139. 156 
Witbtji, Mciidrik. ii. 297 
W'ilclicraft in Africa, ii. 367, 371, 
480 

Witch-doctors, i. 67, 444 ; ii. 91, 
360, 363-372 ; S('e also Magicians, 
I'riests, and Shamans 
W’itch-iniiidcns, ii. 366 


Wocliuas, the, ii. 307, 308 ; iii. 58 
Woggara, iii. 223 
Wollo-Gallas, the, ii. 486 
Wolofs, the, ii. 406 
W'omcn among natural races, i. 115- 
120 ; po.sitkm of, in Oceania, i. 
273 ; in Australia, i. 372 ; in 
‘i'asmatiia, i. 382 ; among Malays, 

i. 440-442; in Madagascar, i. 
463; among ICskimo, ii. 106; in 
America, ii. 128-130; in .'uieient 
Peru and Mexico, ii. 197 ; amting 
Arctic races, ii. 225 ; among 
JUisimien, ii. 275 ; among negroes, 

ii. 332 ; among Kaftirs, /ulus, 
and Hechuanas, ii. 434-436 ; 
among Hereros, ii. 467 ; .anifing 
(rallas and kiiulrcil trilKts, ii. 492, 
493; among Vlanganja, ii. 511; 
among the Zambesi tribes, ii. 542, 
54-1 ; among tlie 1 ainda tribes, ii. 
559; ill Uganda, iii. 16; on tlie 
Upper Nile, iii. 40-42 ; in Interior 
Africa, iii. 56, 65, 92 ; in West 
Africa, iii. 123, 127; in ancient 
l‘'.gv]it, iii. 158 ; in Nubia, iii. 192; 
in Arabia, iii. 219; in Abyssinia, 

iii. 229 ; among Ikabers, iii. 252 ; 
in the Sahara, iii. 262, 268, 26(> ; 
ill tlie Soudan, iii. 293, 305, 306 ; 
in Central Asia, iii. 341, 354; in j 
India, iii. 386 ; in Furtlit*r India, 
iii. 424 ; among liill tribes of 
Soutliern Asia, iii. 436 ; among 
Ainos, iii. 452 ; in ICaslern Asia, 
iii. 495 ; of the (aiiieasus, iii. 535, 
537 

\\ omoiera or lonmcra, i. 352 
Woolwas, the. ii. 134 
Writing, i, 33, 37, 68 ; of Australians, 

'• 3 43 1 Melanesians, i. 223 ; 
of Malays, i. 40T ; of Anu*rieans, 

ii. 21 ; of ancient civili.s<‘d AnwTi 
cans, i). 164, 169 ; of Ti('grr>e.s, ii. 
406 ; in Babylon am! ICgypl, iii. 
156, T<»i , 164 ; of Mongols, iii. 
318 ; ill 'riiibei, iii. 322 ; in Japan, 

iii. 443 

W'^yandotes, the, ii. 29, 130 

Xineas, the, ii. 49 

Yadeyas, the, iii, 523 
Yakoba or Ikuitshi, kingrloin of. iii. 
304-307 

Yakoiils, the, ii. 207-213 ; 218-231 ; 
iii. 567 

Vaghans, the, ii. 87-91 
Yakoinushes, ii. 91 
Yam bo, iii. 21 1 

Yanbaris, or Nyainbaras, the, iii. 26, 
33 

Yankows, the, iii. 72 
Vaoitr/s, iii. 336 
Yaos, the ; see Wayap 
Yap, Island of, i. 163, 165, 195, 


199, 209, 213, 260, 3f»4, 266. 

312. 323. 329 » 

Ya-tse, the, iii. 431 
Yaunde.s, the, iii. 117, 1-37 
Yendi, iii. 121 ^ 

Yetas or Yctoris, the, iii. 4’55 
Yetunif, the, iii. 555 
Ve/o, iii. 437. 44b, 449, 45 r. 461, 
487. 49 U 5*1 
Yibtrrs, the, ii. 494 
Yograis, the, iii. 536 
Yomuls, the, iii. 177 • 

Yorubas, the, ii. 406; iii. 108, 140, 

275 * 309 

A'ucataii, ii. 2, 7, 38, 70, 162-164, 
i^^’9-t73. 17s, 186-188, 193, 196 
Vneatees, ii. 164 

Yukahircs, the, ii. 209-215, 224-226 

Yukis, the, ii. 3(f 

Yumas, the, ii. 9, 29, 74 

Yuneas, the, ii. 49 

Yunnan, iii. 408, 430-436, 439, 448, 

^ 459 

Vnraks, the, ii. 214, 218, 223 
A'u loco res, ii. 14 
A'urucares, the, ii. :;i 

r 

Zambesi and tribes of, i. 261, 265 ; 
ii- 370. 375. 378 - 387* 39 ii. 394. 
404, 415, 421. 423. 428. 453. 
454, 457, 458, 461. 5 « 5 - 5 ia* 53^- 
554 

Zambukis, th(‘,*ii. 298 
Zandcli ; sre A/.andeh 
Zandis, the, iii. 431 
I Zanzibar, i. 113, i2.|, 461 ; ii. 360, 
378. 384, 48.P 4<i9. 512, 521. 
53^^-532 ; iii. 15 
Za pares, the, ii. 51 
Zapotees, the 185, 192, 

196 

Zeila, ii. 1^92 

sy.siem, m. 214 
Ziranians, the, ii. 214, 226 
Zizi, the, ii. 449 

Zugliawas, the, iii. 26(^ 278, 288 
Zo(|nes, the, ii. 49 
Zoroaster, iii. 519 
" Zulu a] u;b." ii. 341, 460, 517 
Zulus, tlie, ii. 247. 260, 315, 375, 
420, 543 ; clothing < 4 ', ii. 348, 
393. 426 ; religion of, ii. 353, 356, 
358, 366 ; fuiuMals of, ii. 373 ; 
dwellings of, ii. 400, 431 ; language 
of, ii. 403 ; animals of, ii. 414 ; 
phy.sical and mental charaeteristies 
of, ii. 423-425, 468 ; weapons of, 
ii. 427-429 ; imUisti ies of, ii. 430 ; 
family life of, ii.t;34-436; political 
constitution of, ii. 436-438 ; the 
canny of, ii. 439-444; jurisprudence 
of, ii. 444-446 ; history of, ii. 450- 
452 ; compari.son of^ with Maia- 
^ bele, ii. 456 ; branches of, ii. 459- 
46)3 ; raids cjf, ii. 505 
Zuhis, the, ii. 17, 19, 22, 45, 144 



INDILX TO ILLUSTRATIONS 


MArs 

Africa, civilisations of, map showing, ii. 337; races of, j Asiatic aiunOiiropoan civilisation, map of, 
map showing, ii. 337 j .Australasia , map of races of, i, 145 

Asia and Europe, races of, majj of, \\\, frontispiece Oceania, map oi' races of, i. 145 


COLOURED PLATES 


Anierican-Tndians, oriYaments of, i. 65 ; weapons of, 

i. 65 ; utensils of, i. 65 
Anlitjuilics, American, ii. 145 

Australian family-party from New South Wales, i. 

L>ari warrior and wife, iii. 30 

Uosjesman or Ikishman family, a, \. fronthpiixc 

Hmldhist temple at Kioto (Japan), iii. 484 

Costume of Norlhcrn Races,' ii. 97 

Dinka girl, iii. 2 

If.gypti.an wall-])aimings in a toml> at 'riiebos, iii. 162 
Ifairopean Races, I'ypes of, iii. 564 

Igorroic farm in Luz<m, i. 393 

Imj>lements, J'.ast African, ii. 533 ; N<aTh U’esi African, 

ii. 48 J ; of Northern raei s, ii. 97 
Indian hoii.scliolfl, h'ast Brazil, \\. frontispiece 
Indian weapons and accoutrements, iii. 392 

T. a goon in North T.oango (W’esi .Africa), ii. 289 

Malay fabrics aiul weapons, i. 427 
Melanesia, weajjons and utensils from, i. 232 
Alicronc.sia, weapon's and utensil.? from, i. 232 
Mongolian fabrics and ornaments, iii. 326 


J Nubian warrior, iii. 214 
I Nyani-Nyam warriors, iii. 55 

Ornaments, .South African, ii, 427 

Persian weapons and accoutrements, iii. 392 

Picture- writing, Indian, ii. 241 

Polynesian lapa, |)ariern of, i. 195 

lV>lync.sian weapons and co.slume, i. 135 

J\»ltcry, old, from America, ii. 49 

Productions of Norili African art industry, iii. 26.1 

Siou.\, war <lanco of, ii. 193 

Sowek : a ]nle village on Nortli coast of. .Ne w (.luinea. 


'I'nrki.sh fabrics and ornaments, iii. 32b 

'JVpes of .Nortli and East J-airopcan i.ices, iii. 364 

1 /ten.sils, .South African, ii. 427 

: Vc.ssels t)f Northern Races, ii. 97 

I W'aganda boy, iii. 2 

I Wt*aj)(jns. Afric.-m, ii. 533 ; N(jrih-\\’c.st .Nfritran, 

I 

j Weapon.? mul other ailicles from Sc.»iith West Ahica, 


ILLU'STRATIONS IN TH1<: TEXT 


Abaka negress with lip-plug, ii. 334 
Alwmi negroes of Lagos, bra.ss stuff made by, iii. 117 
^Abyssinia, great seal of, iii. 237 

Abyssinian (South) girl, iii. 239 ; cliurch funiiturc, iii. 
« 227 ; modern art, specimens of, iii. 232 ; shield 
made of the hide of tlie Kaffir-ox, iii. 225 ; straw- 
plauing, iii. 2^0 

Adze carved helve, probably from Ilcrvey (iroiip 


or Pnumotii Islands, i. 208; co[)j)er, from W'ama 
rangu (?), ii. 387; from CXeania (?), or did 
Japanese (?), ii, 62 ^ 

Adzes, carved, as carried Viy chiefs of Hervey Islands, 
i. 102 ^ 

African bows, chief types of, ii. 253 ; ^veapons : spears, 
lances, battlct - axes, throwing '*chib.s, li. 234 ; 
weapons: breastplate, shielri, war-tnimpct , ii. 234 
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Nayas, sword of, iii. 435 

Agrit'uliural impliMiicnts of the Ij^orrotes, i. 426 ; from 
Northern India and Little 'ribet, iii. 332 
Ahong iii. 40S, 409 ; woman, iii. 41 1 
Aino hows, arrows, quiver, and hunting-knife, iii. 449 ; 
carved wo(3den plac|ues, iii. 492 ; chih.s, hi. 451 ; 
fishing-hoat, iii. 4.^1 ; hunting-knives, iii. 481 ; 
lints with frames for drying fish, iii. 447 ; loom 
with inipioinents, iii. 490 ; sacred slicks, inakis, 
iii. 514; shiUllcs, hern, iii. 487; tributi; boat, iii. 
.142 ; upper garment of bast, iii. 486 ; wootlen 
anchor weighted with slon^^ iii. 443 
Ainos, beside one of their store-huts, i. 19 ; fur and 
biril-skin clothing of, i. 98 

.\kka, girl, Gessi'-s, ii. 300. 301 ; (tuiver and arrows, ii. 
303. 3^4 

Aleutian stone adze, ii. 1 16 

.\lg< rine work, leather |»oiiches of, iii. 248, 2.^9 ; brass 
dish of, iii. 251 ; Negro of West Soudanese origin, 
iii. 302. 303 

.Amazon, Indian 1ml on the, ii. 76 
. /w/'^.'/.v& rnft from the Nile. ii. 375 
Ainbuella. drum, i. 21 
Amulet from 'faliiti, i. 2S7 
Ainuleiri from l.-biijwa, ii. 360 
.Anahiuie Indian, from Me.xiean plateau, ii. rdd 
Anctr^lral image, from J\aster Island, i. 306 ; {K’onuir) 
fr<>m New (iuinea, i. 301 ; from Nias, i. .173 
Anchorites Islainls, woman of, i. 219, 220 
.Ancient elulj from 'lunga, i. 176; stone edifice near 
Kafr-I ><nvar, iii. 246 

.Animal figures, conventionalised, used by (Juiana 
Indians at festivals, ii. 14a 
Antananarivo, the Mova capital, i. 464 
.Antiocpiia, (’oluinbia, ihrowing-stick from, ii. 63 
Approach to king’s tombs near Slicol, iii. 444 
Arab cen.scr of earthen w.are, iii. ar r 
Araucanian, family, ii. 129; man and woman, i, 146 
Ann ring, cojjper, from W’est .African coast, iii. 121 
.\rinenian. an, iii. 54a 

Armlets of biaek wood and whale'.s tooth, flawaii, i. 
214 

.Anm.jur fruiii llagliirmi and Lornn, iii. 29 
Arruw-he.id, bone, i. an; from New (iuinea, I'orres 
Stiiiits. i. 

Arrow-lieads, fnjm Solomon Islands, i. 233 ; ancient 
chert, frnm Yucatan, li. 175 
Arrows of North-AA'esl Amej|jcan Indians, ii. 92 
.Article employed in .Melanesian rite.s for hoMiiig objects 
of use in imigic, i. 323 

.Articles belonging to Dvak headdmmers, i. 135 
.Ashaiitee drinking-cup of human skulls, i. 128 
.Ashira village, ii. 403 

A.s.sani, .spear.-^ from, iii. 435 ; swords from, iii. 435 
.\ustralian bags of woven grass, i. 363; •*buU 
roarers,” i. 389 ; magic sticks, i. 379 ; .shields, 

i. 3«5 

A.\c, from Hawaii, i. 208; ornamental, from Manganja 
country, AA'ayao make, ii. 461 ; .steel, of 
l airoj^ean make with old Ijone handle, from New 
/cLdand, i. 18 ; of turtle bone, label pasted on, 
in writing of lime of ( \'i.j)t. C’ook, descrilies it as 
from l''ri»^ndly Islands, i. 92 
Axes, from the I )’Entrecasteau.\ Islands, i. 182 ; from 
tlie /ambesi, ii. 540 ; obsidian, from J'^aster 
Island, i. 207 ; of stone or horse-shoe iron, from 
t^iiieensland, i. 357 
A;^in(leli. harps, iii. 87 

lA/.andeli or Nvarn-Nyani harp-player, ii. 323 ; woman, 
i. 9 1 ; shield, i. 105; binsi, or witch-doctor, ii. 

302 f 

Ha bongo, a youn<^, ii. 299 
liafoto knives, iii. 73 


Bnghirmi chief, saddle, saddle-bags and spcof-case of, 
iii. 294 ; trooper in quilted armour, iii.^284 
Hajokwc pounding mortars, ii. 383 
Hakairi girl from Kulishu River, i. 148 ; |lo6l, ii. 72 ; 

huts, ii. 77 I 

Hakalai harp, iii. 120 

Hakua knife ; hilt humaif shin-bone, blade, spear-head, 

ii. 307 

Hakuba eovered basket, iii. 85 ; bow'. ii. 253 ; Idlim, ii. 
251 ; ma.sk, iii, 73 

Hakwena, field of; with re.scrvoirs for iorn, ii. 381 
Haletela cups of carved wood, iii. 85 • 

Haluba boy from Kas.sai district, iii. 63 ; carved fetish, 

iii. 85 ; carved woodtai box, iii. 85 ; cups of carved 
wood, iii. 85 ; stools, iii. 67 ; style of stringing a 
Ixivv, iii. 70 ; lallouing knife, iii. 83 ; woven mat, 
iii. 85 

Hanumgwalo baltU'-a.xe.s, ii. 429 ; hcad-stooI of wood, 
ii. 4^32 ; magician, dice and afmilels of, i. 55 
Hambarra chic‘f. (piiver and arrow of, iii. 308 
Hamboo betel and U)bacco bo.xes from Sumatra, i. 433; 
llutes from 'rahili and Hawaii, i. 191 ; bow from 
'1‘ones Islands Straits, i. 354 ; piece of, with 
carvings, from New Hebrides, i. 70 ; water vessels 
from New Guinea, i. 249 
Hangala bow , ii. 253 ; knives, iii. 73 
Hanjerii chief, a, ii. 464 • 

Hanvasi knives, iii. 73 

Hari bow , ii. 253 ; fans, iii. 26 ; girl ; full face and 
profile, iii. 23 ; magic doll or ancestral image, 
ii. 358 ; .smiths at work, ii. 310 ; .stool, iii. 34 ; 
women’s apions, iii. 41 
Hark belt, Kai.ser AAhlhelm’s LniPd, i. t8i 
Harot so earthenware, ii. 433; calaba.sh and ostrich egg 
with engraved figures, ii. 544 ; crt>codilc tackk.*, ii. 

548 ; dagger, ii. 540 ; hij^iiopotamus harpoon, ii. 

549 

Hashilange featluT ornament, iii. S3; knives, iii. 64’; 
eastern, .shields, iii. 77 

Hashkir bows a?ul arrows, iii. 329 ; woman, stomacher 
and head-dress of, iii. 327 

Ba.sket fnjin ( .’elelKS, i. 4*24 ; of Dvak head-lmnter, 
with half a .skull hanging to it, i. 448 ; made in 
three pii*c» .s, iii. iio; IVoin I’nguhu, ii. 513 
Hasonge axes, ii. 540 ; cliiefs n.Nus, ii. 247 
Hascnigomino double cup, iii. 85 
liassange knives, iii. 64 
Has.simaliinga knives, iii. 64 ; shield, 77 
Hasuto chief .St'eocoi ni and his court, i. 132 ; chief and 
girl, ii. 42.1 ; Ghri.siian girl, ii. 423 
Hatack of .'^Limatr.i, a , i. 395 
Hataki knives, iii. 73 
Hattacks, inagiv' slaves of the, i. 403 
Hattak hoes from Sumatra, i. 429 
Hawenda children belonging to mission-.school, i. 98 
Heads, strings of ; worn as ornaments in ancient Peru, 
ii. 174 

Heaters of knuiht wood, Hawaii, i. 242 
Heehuana girl, Hella, servant to IbBlnb, ii. 316; neck- 
lace of b(Mds and polished teeth, ii. 428 ; snuff- 
boxes, ii. 433 : spoons, ii. 414 ; town of Shoshong, 
ii. 434 ; women's apron, triinme<l with beads, ii. 
399 ; wooden ve.s.sels and spoons, ii. 412 
Hechuanas, sheaiji worn by, ii. 425 
Hedouin, a, iii. 191 ; of the Aralann desert, iii. iSi 
Heer-cu|is, brass, from Old Calabar, iii. 113 
licer-filters from Kordofan, iii. 210 ' 

Ikuiatiiasamba stools, iii. 67 ; cups of carved wood, iii. 

85 

Beneki, fetish, iii. 83 ; knives, iii. 73 ; knives, inlaicf 
with eopixu', iii. 73 ^ 

Bc-Tii Me.slem, negro of, iii. 244. 245 
Bcnoiig woman with her child, iii. ^4 13 
Bhootan, dagger and sword from, iii. 435 ' ^ 
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Wuij in C^btch, shield and cuirass from, iii. 377 
l^illy Bull ai«l Emma Dugal, natives of South Australia, 
i- 343 

Blow guns,’ Brazil ian, ii. 61 ; arrows and quiver from 
Borneo, i.^414 ; small quiver and spears of Kalayan 
Dyaks of South Borneo, i. 4^5 
Boat of the Hermit Islands, i. 163 ; of Niue, Savage 
l!>^nds, i. 163 ; of Mortlock Islands, i. 162 ; of 
the Luzon Tagals, i. 169 
Boat-coffin from Timor- Laut, i. 63 
Bod^-tattooing, West African, i. 104 
■ Bone comb from New Zejdand, i. 203 
lioomemngs and boomerang-shaped clubs, i. 356 
Bor chief, iii. 40 

Botocudo, a, ii. r5 ; woman with lip and car-disks, ik 
49 

Bottle with battle scenes ; ancient Peruvian, ii. 199 ; 
for antimony vyth leather ornament, from Bida, 
iii. 276 

Bow : from Sulu, of Asiatic origin, i. 414 ; from Solomon 
Islandst i. 233 ; arrows and ciuiter from Poggi, i. 
415 ; and arrow from Friendly Islands, i. 21 1 
Bows of North- W(?st American Indians, ii. 92 ; and 
arrows of the Negritos in I-uzon, i. 413 ; from 
North-W«‘st New Guinea, i. 233 
Brahminic instruments ^f sacrihee and worship, iii. 516 
Brass pipe of tlje Ikittaks, i. 424 
Brazier and rice-pot from Java. i. 424 
Brazilian impUMuents for pulverizing and inhaling sced.s 
of piiHca tree, ii. 74 
Bread-fruit tree, i. 156 

Breastplate of shell wit^i sling of human hair, i. 199 

Buddha, bronze siatuelte of, iii. 366 

Buddhi.st bell, iii. 523 ; domestic altar from Japan, iii. 

525 

Biirmah, s\vords from, iii. 435 
Bushboy, a., ii. 267 

Bushman, a., ii. 261, 276; amulet, set with Cypraea 
shells, ii. 268 ; arrows, ii. 269, 273 ; bows, ii. 
270 ; dancing rattle, ii. 274 ; designs, slightly 
incised in h-ard .stone, ii. 272 ; weapons, arrows, 
quiver of aloe bark and leather, ii. 269 ; women 
with kaross, amulet, and ornaments, ii. 263 ; 
wooden vessel, ii. 287 

Bushman’s gora, quill of, ii. 273 ; poisoned knife with 
poisonous juice dried (ui, ii. 271 ; rain charm or 
bull-roarer, ii. 275 

Bushmen, ii. 242 ; of Cape Colony, ii. 263 ; caves of, 

i. T07 

Bushwoman, a., ii. 266, 277 
Cadi of Khartoum, a. , iii. 202 

Cadiceos, Indians, Caique with son and two wives, h. 
79 

Cairene Scribe, a, iii. 187 

Cralabash-cari ier of coco-nut fibre, Hawaii, i. 242 
Calabashes with pattern burnt in, stoppered with Coitus 
shells, Hawaii, i. 242 

Calinga, of Luzoil, in the Philippines, a, i. 399 ; 
woman of laizon, i. 406 

Calthrop, used by forest dwellers in lluri region of 
Upper Congo against dwarfs, ii. 304 
Camayura bo^lc made of gourd, ii. 67 
Cap made of a palm-spalhe, from Brazil, i. 97 
Caravan bell from Kordofan, iii. 173 ; cricr's bell : 
Wakamba, ii. 378 

CaVaya, a young, ii, 50 ; in war finery, ii. 54 ; village, 

ii. 137 

^aribs (West Indies), stone axes of, ii. 65 
Carved work, Indian, from North-West America, ii. 97 ; 
• post from New Zealand, i. 310 ; and pointed 
rafters from common halls {bais)^ in Ruk, i. 265 ; 
w-pgden siHh bdx from Deli, East Sumatra, i. 434 ; 
gourd used for betel box frotu Trobriand Islands, 
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i. 249 ; bamboo box from Wsierii New Guinea. 

i. 250 ; cocoa-nut from New Guinea, i. 222 ; 
dance shield from East New Guinea, i. 235 ; 
shield from liatzfekl Harljour, i. 236 ; spatulas 
for betel lime from Eastern New Guinea, i. 241 ; 
wooden plaques, used as stamps, from the Fiji 
Islands, i. 183 ; boat from New Zealand, i. 175. 

Carving in dark stone, North-West America, ii. 151 
C'arvings in greenstone and wood ; ancient Mexican, 

ii. 183 

Cashmere, bronze jug from, iii. 385 
Cemetery and sacred tree in Mbinda, i. 60 
Cctewayo’s wives, 439 

Ceylon, most important fruit trce.s of. Plantain, Coco- 
palm, F*apau, iii. 379 ; out rigger boats in, iii. 384 
Chac-Mool, so-called statue of, ii. 195 
Champion’s shield from Solor, i. 412 
Chain.s made of walrus-teeth from Alc.itia, i. 75 
('harms made of human bone, lamches of hair, and 
turtle skull, from temple in the Admiralty Island.^, 

j- 305 

(!hcnopodiiim quinoa, ii. 5 

Chica antiquities, so-called, from Columbia, ii. 189 
Chichen-Itza, so-called castle of, ii. 185 
Chief-dignitary of Nias, i. 450 
Chief of Tiie in the Mortlocks, i. 282 
Chiefs wife of Piiaj>iia, Samoa, i. 268 
Child-mummy on the bier used for burial, from Torres 
Straits, i. 327 

Chinese, a young, iii. 453 ; articles of use and luxury, 

iii. 471; compass, after European model, iii. 443; 
hubble-bubble, iii. 469 ; junk, iii. 440 ; iiunularin 
of Canton, iii. 465 ; weapons, iii. 482 ; woman 
with contracted feel and cliild, iii. 466 

C'hiscl and .shell augur from New Britain, i. 251 
Chukchis, drawings on bone of, ii. 103 j huts of coast, 
ii. 123 

(Ung.alesc wooden mask.s used in worship, iii. 517 
(.'lift* dwellings in (.Colorado, ii. 46 

(Jlubs, carved, from Luiula, i. 72 ; Indian from 
Demcrara, ii. 56 ; Indian from Brazil, ii. 59 ; 
wooden, from Brazil, ii. 56 ; paddle-.shapcd from 
Fiji (?), i. 102 

Coco-palm leaf, as a token of peace, from Venus Hook 
in New Guinea, i. 291 
(Joco palms, i. 205 
(-'oerunas' stone axe, ii. 62 

(.'omb from Timor, i. 424 1 

Combs, torioi.se-shcII ; from Pelew, i. 105 ; from Tonga, 
i. 203 

Conibo tube.s for inhaling smiff, ii. 75 
Coptic merchant in Cairo, iii. 187 

Counting -Slone from district of ancient Canaris in 
Ecuador, ii. 167 
Cow-bells from .Suiii.nra, i. 424 
(.’ntdle, Brazilian Indian, ii. 127 
(.'uirass mode of wood, Thlinkcct (.^), ii. 93 
Cuttle-fish baits from .Society Islands, i. 255 

Dagger from Kano worn on the arm, iii. 269 ; in 
sheath and throwing club from Darfoiir, iii. 289 ; 
iron, from North-West America, ii. 37; from 
Borneo, i. 419 ; of Cassowary bone from North- 
West New (Guinea, i. 234 ; for altaphirig to upper 
arm, from Lagos, i. 102 
Dagger and baler from Hawaii, i. 212 
iMgger-knivcs from Bih<^, ii. 343 
Dakhcl, man of, 242 * 

Dakota, a, ii. 33 ; I>akota cliief, i. 133 ; Dakota skin # 
cloak, ii. 30 

Damara grave, a, ii. 467 b 

Dancing-staff with riiig.s from Nort^-West America, 
ii. 22 § 

Dancing stilts from the Marfjuesas, i. 192 ^ 

2 0 # 
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Darjot-'ling, sword from, iii. 435 

Decoraiifm for chiefs ; :i sling of human hair with 
carved choculot’s teeth, i. 242 
Dish cover from South-East Borneo, i. 432 ; of arma- 
ilillo scales from Sumatra, i. 432 
Dishes of basket work from Kuka, iii. 282 
Dor drum, iii. 107 

Double bell of iron from Central Africa, ii. 542 
Drawing of herd of oaf tic on baml)oo cup, i. 462 
Dressed skull from Marshall Islands, i. 190 
Drinking- vessel of plaited work made tight with resin, 
from West Africa, ii. 325 
Drinking-vessels, carved, from Brazil, ii. 70 
Drum from the Gaboon, iii. 107 ; from Bigville in New 
Guinea, i. 221 

Drums from .Ambryn in New Hebrides, i. 221 ; from 
.Southern Congo territory, i. 139 
Dwarf girl from Mount I’isgah in l.-ndiissutiia, ii. 302 
Dwarfs, bows and arrows of, ii. 305 ; house (so-cfilled) 
at Chiclien-ltza, i. no 

Dyak of Borneo, a, i. 396 ; woman of Borneo, i. 153 

l'.ar-bultoii from the Marquesas, i. 287 ; made of ray’s 
vertebra, Easter Island, i. 2i.\ 

ICar-bnttons of whale’s tooth, Marquesas, i. 214 
Ear pendants W'ith dolphin’s teeth, Marquesas, i. 214 
Ear plugs, wooden, from ancient IVtu, ii. 172 
Earthenware, North American, ii. 39 ; figures, old, 
from ('oluinbia, ii. 193 ; vessels, crude, from 
('olumbia, ii. 180 ; vessels, from lAtragiiay, ii. 
180 ; vessel from Lower Niger, ii. 389 ; vessels 
with Maya hieroglyphs, ii. iqt ; vessels of 
ja()anned, from Brazil, ii. 70 ; vessels from the 
Fiji islands, i. 240 

Egyptian Arab, negroid type, iii. 183 
Elephants’ tusks, carved, fi'om Loango, iii. n8; car\»cd, 
from West .African temple, iii. 118 
Eskimo from Labrador, proliably half-breed, ii. loi ; 
family from I.,abrador, ii. 109 ; woman from 
West Gietadand, ii. no; women of Labrador, ii. 
105 ; bone arrows and spokeshaves from Copper- 
rnim^ River, ii. 114; bow made of Ixines, i. 6; 
camp in Greenland, ii, 117; hammer, implements 
for m.iking arrow heads, ice scrajier, ii. 121 ; 
harpoon, harpoon head, instrument f<»r polishing 
arrows, fisli hor)k, ii. 113 ; hatchets, hammers, 
^ atid mattocks of bone, ii. 120 ; Kayak, ii. it8 ; 

• throw'iiig-stiek, ii. 63 ; western, utensils of, ii. 115 

Etched dt?sign on a cocoa-nut, from Isabel Island in 
the Solomons, i. 223 

Eucalyptus forest in South .Australia, i. 334 

Fan domestic idol, from We.st Africa, ii. 351 ; knives, 
iii. 137 ; knives from the Gaboon, iii. 64 ; rattle, 
iii. 109 ; w.'irrior w ith crossbow', i. 86 ; warrior 
W'ith wife and child, iii. 99 ; W'capons, iii. 104 
Fellali village, near Gizeh, in I.ower Egypt, iii. 157 
J-'enced tarm house in Imerira, Madagascar, i. 460 
Fetish in J.imda, purpose unknown (?), to avert 
lightning, i. 42 ; of uncertain functions in Lunda, 
353 1 (purport unknown) in Lunda, ii. 363 ; 
hut in Lunda, entrance to, i. 43 
Fezzan, a man of, ii. 2.^3 

I'igure, carved and painted, from iMhomey, i. 85 
Fiji islander, i. 302 ; warrior in a wig, i. 225 
Fijian gentleman, i. 218 ; double-canoe, i. 8 ; lady, i. 
2T7 ; warrior, i. 289 

Fish-hooks, sliell and bone, from Oceania, i. 83 ; from 
^ I.ake .Albert, iii. 81 
Fishing-rods from North-West America, ii. 96 
Fishing-trimmer /loin the .Solomon Islands, i. 252 
Fishing village oi> the Mekong, i. 109 
Floats, sinkers, 'balers, and war -spears from New 
Cs^ledonia, i. 252 


Fly-whisk (insignia of a chief) from 8ariioa( i. 280 ; 

from Society Islands, i. 278 
Fly-wliisks (chiefs insignia), .Society Islands, i. 279 
For negro, iii. 287, 288 J 

Fuegian baskets and vessels of wood, bark, ejc., ii. 89 ; 
family, ii. 90 ; feall^fr crown.s, etc. , ii. 86 ; tools 
and weapons of l)onc and horn, ii. 88 ; weapons 
of the chase, ii. 87 

Galla monk, Hainiiic or Semitic blcnd^^i. 13 ; woman’s 
oruameiU of bnass, ii. 487 
Ganguella weapons, ii. 554 

G. 'ivcdc (Brazil), ornamental hatchets of, ii. 65 
Gazelle trap from the Aibara district, iii. 208 
Geisha or Japanese harp-pl.ayer, iii. 463 
Georgia, scimlchral urns from, ii. 39 
(iilbert Islands, women of, i. 187 

Gilyak, a, ii. 215 
Goajiro bow, ii. 57 

Goblet, ornamental, from Wt^st Africa, i. 74 
Go<l of dances, in the form of a double paddle, Easter 
Island, i. 176 

Goldi idols and charms, from the .Amur, ii. 229 
Gourd Iwltle from New CaUrdonia, i. 212 ; from the 
D’Entrccasteau.\ Islands, i. 265 
“Gray Mngle,” an Apache, ii, 1^3 
Grave of Zulu chief, i. 48 

Ground-plan of group of huts in Adamawa village of 
Sharaw, iii. 281 

Guihibo tubes for inhaling snufr, ii. 75 
Guiana, earthenware vessels and trumpet from, ii. 66 
Guinn n hatchet, i. 419 ; spears t^pd shields, i. 420 
(juitar strung with gras.s strings, from W'est Africa, ii. 

254 

Hair comb of w'ood from .Shoa in Abyssinia, iii. 223 
Hair-dnissing, modes of, Lovale, i. 103 
Uanda, u.sual form of copper in Uguba, ii. 387 
Hand-guard used by .South-Eastern Masai in shooting 
with bow', ii. 255 
Hand grinding .stone, ii. 384 
Harpoons from North-A\’eS America, ii. 95 

H. arpy eagle, figure to rei)rescnt. made by Bakairis, 

ii. 18 

Hat aiul shield from Mindanao in the Philippinc.s, i. 
412 

Hatchets from Marquesas and .Soc:iety Islands, i. 208 
Haw'aiian wicker-w'ork helmet, i. 212 
Head-dress like an eye-shade from New Guinea, i. 224 
Head-stool from Yap, i. 265 
Helmet of Bodinga (Sokolo) warrior, iii. 298 
Herero, a, ii. 315 ; men, ii. 475 ; chiefs, Kamaherero 
and Amadama, ii. 465 ; W'ornen, ii. 249 ; ba.skcts, 
shoulder basket, and basket of plaited grass, ii. 
469 ; ^wr//«-box, ii. 473 ; grease pouch and horn, 
ii. 41 1 ; hoe and axe, ii. 476; leather sandals, ii. 
466 ; milk-pail, bowl, funnel, and spoons, ii. 4x8 ; 
powder horn, ii. 468 ; weapons, ii. 346 ; weaix)r.s 
anti ornaments, ii. 471 • 

Hindoo merchants, iii. 372 
Hlamlx;- Kaffirs, Chri.stian, ii. 322 
Hoe, iron, from Kordofan, i. 91 

from Singapore, i. 428 ; from Sum;itra, i. 428 
Hottentot chief, Aan Afrikaaner and his wife, ii. 292 ; 
an elderly, ii. 246 ; sandals, ii. 284 ; snulT-ladlc 
of iron, ii. 285 ; wooden vessels and knife for 
carving, ii. 287 

Hottentots, old, of pure blood, ii. 282 
House in Mubi, ground plan of, ii. 400 ; of Hova chief,,^ 
i. 459 ; in Sumatra, i. 425 ; in the Arfak village 
of Meoniwa in New Guinea, i. 263 ; interior 
at Korido, New Guinea, i. 127 ; in Central 
Sumatra, i. in 

Houssa (?) bow, ii. 253; leather work, iii. 271 
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Hova guiiar and powder liorn, i. 457 ; firinking cups 
of bamboo used also for tobacco-boxes, i. 463 
Human bone in fork of branch : cannibal nienicnto 
from fjji, i. 129; figure and medusa in walrus- 
ivory,, from Tahiti!?), i* 82; figure of shells and 
hermit-crabs used as a t*m])le ornament in New 
Ireland, i. 324 ; head dried and artificially shrunk. 
NHcas Indians, J''cLiador, ii. 138 ; lower jaw set as 
arm-ring from New Guinea, i. 297 

Idol^ from the Gaboon, ii. 356 ; wooden, from the 
Niger, 1. 44 

Idols from Hermit Island, i. 46 ; suppo.sed, represent- 
ing souls, from L’bufljwa, i. 46 ; carved in wood, 
from Sitiitaki, Ilervoy Group, i. 312; carved in 
wood, from Kurutu, Austral Group, i. 312 ; carved 
in wood from Rarotonga, Hervey Group, i. 312; 
fish-headed, fro^i Easter Island, ii. 50 
Igorrote ancestral image, 468 ; chopping knife, i. 419 ; 
drum from Luzon, i. 21 ; necklaces, i. 411 ; ring 
worn on upper arm when dancing, i. 411 ; spindle, 
433 i spears and shields, i. 420 ; tattooing, i. 
410 

Inipleincnis, Central African, ii. 347 
Indian fakir, iii. 529 ; weajions, iii. 374, 375, 376 
Indiana, sepulchral urp^ from, ii. 39 
Insignia of rank from Ilrazil, ii. 56 ; from Southern 
Congo tc-iTitory, i. 139 
InMiga arm ring with sheath, i. 102 
Iluk.'i shields from Middle Congo, iii. 6r 
I vory armlet from Kordofan, iii. 21 r 

•i 

jade battle-axes and hatchet, insigni.'i of chiefs in New 
C/aledonia, i. 184 ; 

jagga w'arrior, ii. 527 ; sword furbishers, ii. 526 ; hut, 
goats in foreground, ii. 529 
Jalaff, a, iii. 297 

Japane.se, a tatfrioed, iii. 480 ; girl, iii. 479 ; scholar, 
companion of the late (.'ol. von Siebold, iii. 454; 
anticiuo earrings and nock ornanxMit, iii. 438 ; 
anlicjue bronze vases, iii. 488 ; agricultural iiii- 
plcments, iii. 153 ; prie.si, iii. 521 ; talile furniture, 
iii. 485 ; Titensils, iii. 483 ; weapons, iii. 482 
Javanese bulfiilo-cari, i. 430 
Javelins, Indian, from llrazil, ii. 55 
Jur drum, iii. 107 ; bow, arrows, and quiver, bound 
and ornarneiited with lizard skin, iii. 29 ; tribes, 
stone lip-plugs, Jiccklaees, armlet, worn by, i. loi 
Juri stool, spindle, and comb, ii. 73 

Kabunda, a, iii. 134 

K.'ichar, sword from, iii. 435 ; spear from, iii. 435 
Kaffir daggers in the sheath, ii. 430 ; earthtriiware 
vessels, ii. 433 ; Ih e sticks, for producing fire by 
friction, i. 76 ; gourd bottle, ii. 416 ; hat woven 
of hair, ii. 326 ; implements, ii. 440 ; nciHlIe for 
extracting thorns, ii. 328: .skimming- ladle, ii. 
388; snuff- b(jxes, of horn, of blood, clay, and 
webbing, ii. 389 ; spoons and scoops of carved 
wood, ii. 382 ; witch-doctor's apparatus, ii. 355 ; 
Zulu and Natal, wooden ear-plugs, ii. 389 ; zimba 
or mmsical instrument, ii. 327 
Kaflif’s h(>u.sd>iold goods, ii. 436 
Kaffirs, South African, tobacco-pipe^ and dakka-ii\\ie, 
ii. 386 

“ JCahile” or fly -flap, carried by the attendants of men 
of rank in Hawaii, i. 283 

Kamchadalcs, summer and winter dw'ellings of, ii, 224 
^Kha flute from Earther India, iii. 370 
Khartoum dancing-girl, perhaps of Abyssinian origin, 
• iii. 205 

Khassia Hills, swor^ from, iii. 435 
Kimb^nde Ganguellas, ii. 553 
King Lunalilo of Hawaii, i. 285 


King 'lorn Will from district inland of Slave Coast, ii. 
337 

King’s stool of Xossa-w'ood, from Ashantee, ii. 340 ; 

stool, cusliions for seat of, ii. 341 
Kingsniill islander in full armour, i. 137 
Kioway tribe., woman of, ii. 32 
Knife from the Philippines, i. 424 

Knives, common on Upper Congrj, iii. 73 ; fiom Middle 
Congo, iii. 73 
Koraiui cliief, ii. 297 
Korean tobacco-pipes, iii. 469 
Koreiiiis, iii. 456 

Kosa Kaffirs, ii. 390 ; counsellors of Sandili, ii. 338 

Koto negro from the Niger, iii. 103 

Krisses said to be from Hali, i. 418 ; from Cclebe.s, i. 418 

Kroo negroes' harp, ii. 330 

Kroowoman, a, iii. 143 

Kurdish woman, iii. 536 ^ 

Lama of Las.sa, a, iii. 351 

Landsca|>i? in an oasis of the Sahani, iii. 258 

Lango diief and magician, i. 133 ; negro, iii. 27 ; 

necklaces and head-dresses, iii. 41 
Latuka fighting rings, iii. 66; necklaces and head 
dresses, iii. 41 ; signalling horn, iii. 41 
Leather pouche.s from Bornu, iii. 291 
Leg-ornmnents of dogs' teeth and sheU-armlet, from 
Haw'aii, i. 100 

Lcnrlu ancestral image, iii. 93 
Ivimdus, w'ooden f log-bell of, iii. 81 
Loango (.'oast, types from, iii. 135 ; man and two 
women from, ii. 314 

Loango, village cliicf of, with wife and dignitary, i. 
96 ; women, types of, iii. 98 ; negress, a, ii. 393 ; 
negress at fiehl-w'ork, i. 89 
Lomani knives, iii. 73 
Love-charm from New^ Guinea, i. 322 
Luchaze tinder-box, ii. 555 

Luchazes, pitfall fur smaller game used by, ii. 552 
Liikokesba, a, with her maids of honour, ii. 558 
Lupurgu a.xcs, ii. 540 ; knives, iii. 64, 73 
Lur dagger, worn liung round neck, iii. 74 
I.,urs, iron forehead ornament of, iii. 66 ; throwing iron.s 
used by, iii. 68 

Madagascar hubble-bulible in African style, i. 461 
Madi with Ixnv and arrows, iii. 28 ; woman, fen<-ed hu»> 

Madis, doImen-Iike graves of, ii. 372 

Magic whisk with l)ell, ii. 361 

Magicians of tla^ Loango Coast, i. 54 

Mail-coats worn b}^ Dyaks of .South liast Borneo, i. 

42.3 

Makalaka, Western, beer jug used by, ii. 383 
Makaraka warriors, iii. 52 ; man and w'oman, iii. 53 ; 

iron dagger ii.sed by, iii. 72 ; sliield, iii. 76 
Malagasy of Negroid type, i. 454, 455 ; necklace of 
carved horn, i. 458 
Malanshe girl, a, ii. 356 

Malay loom, i. 435; utensils, i. 424 ; weapons, i. 412 
Mal<live woman, iii. 360 
Mambunda spoons, ii. 414 
Matidau of the Kahayan River Dyaks, i. 412 
Mandaus or .swords, krisses and kniv#s from Stnith 
Celelies, i. 416; from the Batang-lupar Dyaks, i. 
416 ; from java, i. 416 ; from Gilolo, i. 41*6 ; from 
the Kahayan Dyaks, i. 416 ; from Mentawei,^ i. 
4 t 6 ; from Rejangs of Sumatra, i. 416 
Manyenia .shield, iii. 77; weapon harpoon amulet, iii? 

Maori girl, 1. 149 ,* chiefs staff anc^ walking slicks, i. 

209 • 

Mareale, Jagga, chief of Marangu, iif 528 
Marimba from West Afru a, ii. 331 • 
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Maronite priest, iii. 549 
Marshall islands, women of, i. 187 
hUirsilia Drummondi, i. 336 

Masai man and woman, ii. 484 ; warrior in full dress, 

ii. 408 

Masks from New Ireland, i. 56 ; of South American 
Indians, ii. 57 

Massaningas, sacred humming top of, ii. 358 

Mat from I'ongatabu, i. 238, 262 ; from Upper Congo, 

iii. 73 

M.'Uabele warriors, ii. 443 

Mataco arrows, ii. 57 ; bow, ii. 57 

Mane, stone axe, ii. 57 ; war-trumpet, ii. 57 

Maues, -masks of, ii. 57 

.Mohinacu wax -figure, representing Capybara (?), ii. 

20 ; masks, ii. 23 ; comb, from Brazil, ii. 52 
.Melanesian axes, clubs, and hammers, i. 369 ; sea- 
spirit, from Sail f'hristoval, i. 39 
Meshra-cr-Rek on the Balfr-cl-Ghazal, iii. 19 
Message-slicks with picture writing from VV'est Australia, 
i- 344 

.Mexican throwing slick, ii. 63; throwing -stick (from 
Tlaxiaco), ii. 63 

Millet, African, three principal kinds of, ii. 238 
Mirror, Imlian, from 'fexas, i. 29 
.Missouri tribe, Indian of, ii. 28 
Modoc woven work, ii. 42 

Moi, a, from the hills of South-Wc.st Annam, iii. 407 
Mongkut, a former king of Siam, iii. 427 
Monbuttii man, tattooed body of, ii. 394 ; earthenware 
comb and rattle, ii. 388 ; tobacco-pipe, carvtxl in 
wood and ornamented with copper wire, i. 84 ; 
shield, iii. 78 ; domestic utensils of, iii. 80 ; imple- 
ments, iii. 84 ; trumpet of ivory, iii. 92 ; wooden 
drum. iii. 90 ; weapons, iii. 57 
Montlu woman, tattooed body of, ii. 394 
Mongol, an old, iii. 318 ; a young, iii. 314 ; musician, 
iii. 3-10 

Moorish-.Aral) weapons, iii. 206 
.Mom woman with lip ornament, iii. 25 
Motu-iiiotu shield from Fre.sluvater Bay, i. 236 
Mountain Daniara, a, ii. 482 ; chief and wife, ii. 481 ; 
young girl of, i. 16 ; belt, ii. 480; ^f</H’z^-pipc, ii. 
479 ; spear, drum, ami club, ii. 478 ; tobacco 
box. ii. 276 ; utensils of, ii. 474; buchu- pouch 
used by, ii. .1.70 
^Mtuta, a, ii. 457 

ilummy wrapped in clothing, from Ancon, i. .45 
Mundruen skull trojihy, ii. 138 
Mundii shield, iii. 76 

Musical instrurneiit from Xew Ireland, i. 221 
Musical instruments of Yuris of Bni/il, ii. 121 
.\aga battle-axes, iii. 435 
Naiiia, a, ii. 24 t 
X ama-Ba.staards, tw'o. ii. 293 

.\amac(ua girls, ii. 281 ; .stick and arrows, ii. 286 ; 

grease box, ii. 290 ; wooden disli, ii. 288 
.Namaquas, two, ii. 258 ; ii. 280 

Nasr-cd-Din, the late Sliah of Persia, of Turkish blood, 
iii. 402 

Necklace of shell-disks and wliale's tooth, Nukuor, i. 
214 ; of kangaroo teeth, prob.ibly from West 
Victoria, i. 351 ; of cachalot’s teeth from Fiji, i. 
242 ; of IvLiman fingers, used by Apache .sorcerers, 
ii. 34 ; of tort oise.sl Jell, Friendly Islands, i. 214 ; 
.Sodioty Island.s, 

Necklaces of .shell and beans with limjjct .shells, from 
Marquesas, i. 214 

Keck ornament, Hervey Islands, i. 214 ; Friendly 
Islands, i. 214; ring worn by forest tribes, iii. 
66 • 

Negrito harpoon, f 414 
Negro type, ii. 31^/ 

Negro, ^-tiehalfl, of Loango Coast, ii. 319 ; half-breed 


from East Africa, full face, ii. 514 ; ^^lalf-bimi 
from East Africa, profile view, ii. 5^5 ; perhaps 
half-caste from Ikighirini, iii. 273 ; Jrom Eastern 
Soudan, perhaps a Nub.a, iii. 274, 27^ 

New Caledonian clubs, i. 231 ; head-stoolsi» i. 264 ; 

hut (? sacred), afte»a model, i. 250 
New' fjruinea girl, i. 215 

New' Hebridean ornament, i. 222 : painted dat«e clul), 

i. 231 

New Ireland, boy of, i. 151 ; man of,«i. 216 
New South Whales, man of, i. 152 ; iiicn shawving 
breast sc.ars, i. 354, 362 ; native of, i. 340 ; woman 
of, i. 99; woman with “ scar- tattooing," i. 371 ; 
women and children, i. 366 
New Zealand trawl net, i. 253 
Nevvfomidland woman, ii. 26 
Nile, I 7 pper, view on, with Dinka huts, iii. 43 
Nootka Indians, pl.iited hat of, siiowing eye-ornament. 
7 ^ 

North Australian w ith spears, axe, and club, i. 350 
Nose ornament, breasty>late and arm ring of boar’s 
tusks from New Guinea, i. 226 
Nub;i shields from Kordofaii, iii. 207 
Nubian, a, ii. 245 

Nubian man and girl, iii. 182 ; shepherd's crook and 
club, iii. 172 ; camel .saddles, iii. 169 ; sword witli 
Solingen blade, loathcr-shi.*:ilh, and. belt, iii. 212 ; 
watertight woven ves.sels, iii. 213 ; zeri/m, iii. 215 ; 
tolj.acco pipe, iii. 218 ; rabbabas, iii. 218 ; helmet, 
iii. 194 ; weajxjns, iii. 570 
Nutritive plants of Polar regions, ii. 102 
Nyam Nyam, a, ii. 256 * 

Oil-lamps of lava, Hawaii, i. 242 

Oil-palm ; papau on right, manioc on left, iii. 96 

Onondaga wampum belt, ii. 136 

Opossum rug, i. 364 

Ornament on coconut - shell from Isabel, in .Solomon 
Islands, i. 69 

Ornaments, etc., of Nile negroes, iii. 41 
Ornamental objects of sto»e and shell, from Yucatan, 

ii. 173 

Outfit from Ombai, i. 412 
Outrigged boat. New Ih'itain, i, t6t 
Ovainljo meu, ii. 537 ; snull-box {xnd syjoon, ii. 385 ; 
leg-ring of copper, ii. 539 ; wooden implements of, 

ii. 538 ; dishes, ii. 54 t 

Owmer’.? marks : rudimentary writing from negroes of 
Liinda, i. 36 ; the upright column ifom the Ainu, 
i. 36 

Paddle, of cannibals of Aruwimi, ii. 376 ; from Benin, 

iii. 1 19 

PadtlkiS, from .Surinam, ii. 71 ; used at dances, Easter 
Islands, i. 193 

Palm, date, fruit clusters of, ii, 240 ; doom, fruit 
clusters of. ii. 240 ; oil, fruit clusters of, i>. 240 
Pampas Indian's bow, ii. 57 ^ 

Paressi girl from I 7 pj)er lAiraguay, ii. 12 
Patagonian ornaments and riding-gear, ii. 82 ; bolas, ii. 

83 

Paumotu Islands, woman of, i. 200 

Payagua bow, ii. 57 ; for shooting bullct.f, ii. 57 . 

Pclcu, man of, i.fiSp 

Pclcw Islands, covered vessel in shape of bird inlaid 
w'ith .shell from, i. 256 ; of same niatevia], i. 257 
Persian of quality, a, iii. 396 

Peru, Izone fiutes, flint arrows, stone axes from, ii. 65 
Pestle from Polynesia, ii. 99 ‘ 

Pin used ni weaving from New Zealand, i. 210 
I^ipe ami tobacco box u.sed by Nile negroes, iii. 35 ® 

Plough used by Triamans in Bcmcoplen, i. 425 
Pointed club from the Upper Nile, iii. 209 » 9 

Polynesian clubs and insignia of rank. i. 145 ; iniple- 
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mcnll, i. 2 o 8 ; fan and fly -whisks, insignia of 
chiefs, f)robably from Tongatabu,- i. 245 
Ponapd in tljc Carolines, man of, i. 150, 198 ; woman 
of, i. 2j>o ; women of, i. 273 ; sepulchral monu- 
ment, in, i. 160 

rondo warrior, ii. 442 • 

Pots and implements from the Admiralty Islands, i. 

25# 

I'ouch, woven, from Ancon grave, ii. 177 
Powder flasks fr^m Liberia, iii. 100 ; flask and bullet 
^fouch from Algeria, iii. 247 ; flask and horn, iii. 
144 

Princess Ruth of Ifawaii, i. 272 

Provision wallet of goatskin from Timbuctoo, iii. 168 

Pylons of Edfoo, iii. i6i 

Pyramids of Gizeh, iii. 160 

Queensland aborigines, i. 23; young man, i. 339; 
young man with " .scar tattooing," i. 368 ; girl, i. 
33^5 I girls, one showing “scar tattooing," i. 367 ; 
canoe; i. 360 

Qitipu or Ajirori of knot-writing, ancient Peruvian, ii. 
167 

(juiver and arrow, said to be from Stjciciy Islands, i. 
210 

(juivef with poisoned arrows for blow-gun, ii. 60 ; from 
(’elcbes, i. 4T2 

Rairiitualavona and Kainilaiarivoua, two prime ministers 
of Karla nia II., i. 465 

•Rainitsontsor.'ika, Christian martyr in Madagascar, i. 
480 ♦ 

Rattan cuira.ss, Kaiser Wilhelm’s Lanri, i. 181 
Rattlers and other lndi:in articles from North-West 
America, ii, 99 

Rattle-stick from the Gaboon, ii. 329 

Rico-ba.sket from Java, i. 424 

Rice mortar and paddle from Madagascar, i, 461 

Roek-sculpturcs in Tibet, iii. 170 

Roof-ornaments and shoring props from New f 'aledonia, 

i. 261 • 

Rosary, with amulet, from Madagascar, i. 479 

Rotiima, man of, i. t88 

Ruk Islands, man of, i. 203, 204 

.Sack carried by Igorrotcs of I Aizon, i. 435 
Sacred jar, probably from Tlornco, i. 470 ; drum from 
High Island, Austral Group, i. 303 ; place in 
Dorey, New (iiiine.a, i. 318 

.Sacrificial knife, .'nailable also as instrument of toj ture, 
from 10 a s ter Island, i. 296 
Sago palms, i. 205 
Sakalava masical instrument, i. 456 
Salt, preparation of, from .saline earth in Urua, ii. 384 
Samoan warrior in /i7//?-cIolhing, i. 286 
Samoan lady with hair ilressed high, i. 20T ; woman, 

j. 186 

Samoyede implcmtyils, ii. 222 ; encampment, ii. 205 
Sandal from Unyoro, i. 100 

Sandals .and pattens from We.st Soudan, perhaps 
Mandingo, iii. 280 ; Sandili, king of the Gaikas, 
showing Stiinitic type of Kaffirs, i. 13 
Sand;li’.s courftcllors, ii. 441 

Sankuru cup with handles, iii. 67 ; w<^cn cap from, iii. 

83 

S:^chcl of ^^vcn grass from Calabar, ii. 397 
.Saw of ray-spine from Pelcw, i. 210 ; said to be from 
Friendly Islands, i. 211 

•Sc.ar-tattoojng, patterns of, among negroes, ii\ 395 
Sceptre from Uvinza, ii. 336 * • 

Siiaman with drum, iii. 343 
Shark- trap with wo(jden float from Fiji, i. 254 
SheiUli made of animal's tail, worn by Kaffir gentlemen, 

ii. 398 


Shell plaques for adorning breast and forehead, i. 228 
Shell h<M; from Ohio, ii. 35 

Shield from the llashori of the Nubian desert, iii. 285 ; 
blow-gun, spear, and swords of Torabjas in Celebes, 
i. 422 ; from Teste in New Guinea, i. 235 ; 
wooden, with picture writing ; (?) chief s breastplate, 
i. 78 

Shillook negress, iii. 20 ; warrior and girl, iii. 21 ; lance 
with head of antelope horn, iii. 32 
Shillooks, head fillet worn by, iii. 24 
Shir knife, iii. 4 

Short clubs froru IC.a.ster Lsland, i. 176 
Shukuriyeh fakir, iii. 200 

Shuli warrior fully equipped, ii. 410 ; Ea.si, wooden 
spear with iron rings, iii. 32 ; negro, tattooed, 
with his weapons, iii. 22 ; negroes playing music, 

iii. 38 ; necklaces and head-dresses, iii. 41 ; shield, 

i- 31 

Shulis, armlet, head-dress of, i. loi 
Siamese young woman, iii. 415 

Sickle from Java, i. 424 ; from the Dakhcl Oasis, iii. 

250 

Sling and sheath of Igorralc chopping-knife, i. 419 
Small head-basket used by Guinaiis of Luzon, i. 449 ; 

wcat>ons with sh.ark’s teeth from Tonga, i. 212 
Smoked fish from .Masilia in East New Guinea, i. 

254 

Society Islands, women of, i. 200 
Solomon Islands, warrior of, i. 288 
Somali wom.'in’s silver orn.'mient, ii. 485 
South Australian n.ative wonu*n, i. 332 
Soudanese negro, a, iii. 162 
Spatula for betel lime from New Guinea, i. 221 
Spear from Manyein.a, said to come from dwarf tribe, ii, 
306 ; set Nvith sharks’ teeth, from Gilbert Islands, 

i. 210 ; head, obsidian, from Piaster Island, i. 208 ; 
head case and leathern pouch froni (Central Soudan, 
I^erhaps I 5 aghirmi, iii. 286 

Spears from Java, i. 412 

Spears and shields from Borneo, i. 420; from Nias, i. 

421 ; from Mentawei, i. 420 
Sphinx of Gizch, i. 159 

Spindles and pl.ailing needles, ancient Peruvian from 
Ancon, ii. 179 

Spoon, paddle-shaped, carved with Maori design, from 
Normanby Islands, i. 291 

Spoons of plaited grass, iii. J12; from Lichtcnsteii^ 
Collection, ii. 414 • 

Stamps for marking joattern on body, early Mexican, 

ii, 171 

Stamping sticks for /u/a, Hawaii, i. 242 
Stick used by Buslimen for digging roots and stone 
weights for same, i. 88 ; calendar of Xgrili Ranki 
tribe in Now Zealand, i. 303 ; chart from Marshall 
Islands, i. 165 

Stone axes from North Australia, Queensland, and 
Victoria, i. 355 ; axe and figure, from the Antilles, 
ii. 184 ; pestles from Hawaii, i. 240 ; yoke from 
Mexico, ii. 192; bowl, ancient Peruvian, ii. 175; 
club said to be Australian, possibly from New 
Britain, i. 358 

Stool from Dorey in New Guinea, i. 264 

Stools, carved w’ooden, from Niger- Ikmue district, iii. 

125 • 

Straw' plaiting, probably of modern* importation, 
Hawaii, i. 2.^2 

Street in.Bcchuana town of Kuruman, ii. 402 
Striking and throwing clubs, i. 361 
Stucco ornament from Chimu, ii. 187 
Suaneiinn homestead, iii. 544 
Sumatran fra/tu, i. 170 ; saddle, i. ^31 
Swahcli doll or idol of plaited gra.ss^ii. 234 *, nose-ring 
of brass, ii. 532 
Sw-ahelis, ii. 509 
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Sweet Potato (Batatas cclulis), ii. 4 
Sword from Cj<jroniaK) in Celebes, i. 412 
Sword and slioalh from Cameroons, ii. 345 ; 

the Galxjon, iii. to 6 
Syrian girl of Damascus, iii. 546 

'Faboligs with Kejang characters from Sumatra, i. 
M'agal village, Luzon in the Philippines, i. 275 
'ralisman from North Borneo, i. 473 ; wooden, se 
sharp nails, from Upper Nile, ii. 357 
'ramboiirine or Damaru, made of two children’s 
from North Tibet, iii. 519 
'ramiil coolie, iii. 357 

Tan^oi or South-East Boi nean liead-dress, i. 408 

'Pangute woman, a, iii. 321, 353 

'faro, i. 157 

Tartar sickle, iii. 174 

Tar\M Topaii, a rich Hindostanee merchant, for 
living at Zanzibar, iii. 387 
Tattooed Maoris, i. 196 

'Pattooing on a negro, probably from forest coun 
Yaombe, iii. 60 ; instruments from the Eri 
Islands, i. 197 
Teda camel .saddle, iii. 167 
Teeth, West African, mode of filing, i. 104 
Tehuclchcs, chief’s son of the, ii. So 
'Phakombau, last King of Eiji, i. J77 
Thn>wing-knife from Kordofan, iii. 209 
throwing -sticks, American, ii. 63 ; of dark ^ 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, i. 181 
'Pibboo camel -saddle, iii. 259 ; throwing -irons 
266 

Tibetan harquebus, iii. 328 ; lama’s head-dress of > 
w-ool, iii. 527 

Tierra del Euego,. landscape w’illi canoes, etc., ii. 
Toangos of Northern Sumatra, i. 407 
Tobacco-pipe, New' Zealand, i. 73; carved o 
slate, from Querm Charlotte island.s, F 
Columbia, i. 73; of ivory from Upper Nil* 
216 

Tobacco-pipes used by Igorrotes and Guinans of L 
i- 434 

Tobe from Bornu -so-called guin(?a-hen iobe, iii. 2< 
Tongan, a, i. 188 ; ladies, i. 269 ; old womc 
271 

Toothed club from Tutiiilla, i. 176 
Toy-paddles, from New Zealand, i. 281 
M'ree-dwcllings in South India, i. 108 
Trooper of the Sheikh of 13ornu’s bodyguard, iii. 2 
'Pruganina, th<i last 'lasmanmn woman, i. 382 
'Puareg spoon, iii. 262 ; leather work, iii. 271 ; tl 
ing-club, iii. 270 ; quiver, iii. 268 ; provision 
iii. 269 

'Pungoose implements, ii. 222 
'Pungooscs ; men from Kureika, women from I 
Tunguska, ii. 219 

'Pupi (?) , throwing-stick from, ii. 63 
'Purkana buckler with iron-studded club, iii 31 
'I’urkish ofheer, a, iii. 315 

'Pwirling fan used in Nubia and Aby.ssinia, iii. 224 

Cbujwc belt, iii. 83 ; shield, oii, 77 
Uha, bow from, ii. 253 
Umuas, or Tqad Indians of S. America, ii. 51 
Unyoro, warvior of, ii. 409 ; princess of, ii 
princess of, dressed in bark-cloth, i. 95 
Urns in form of faces ; typical old Peruvian, ii. 18 
UVensils from llaw'aii, i. 242 

Vaiyak woman of Ichevsk, iii. 553 
Vetldah of Ceyloii- shooting with a bow, iii. 356 
VY*ssel, carved wooden, from Guinea, iii. 114 
Vessels, coloured; earthenware from the Niger 
115. 116 


Village, fortified, in Bih^, plan of, ii. 401 ; 6 n a tojigiii 
of land, ^ Lake Tanganyika, i. 112 
"Village beadle," ancient Egyptian wopden statueit* 
so-called, iii. 163 

Volpi mocassin and riding-whip, ii. 34 ; ston<2 hammer 
ii- 35 « 

Wadumbo axe and chisel, iii. 50 ■, calabash iii 

87 ; wooden mask, iii. 49 

Wagandatrap, iii. 7 ; clcphanl spear, .)ii. 4^ orntimcnts 
iii. 2 ; utensils, iii. 12 

Wagogo arm-clamp, ii. 519; lances, ii. 518 
Wahoko woman, lip perforation of, iii. 68 
Wakonjo, double jug made by, iii. 88 ; spear, iii. 71 
Baira pipe and pipe bowl of, iii. 79 
Wakussu knives, iii. 64 ; knife, hilt and sheath orna 
mented with copr>er, iii. 75 
Walcgga arrow with "feathers" (^f leather, iii. 51 
Wambuba bill hooks, iii. 50 
Wanduruma, swords of the, ii. 516 
Wanika clubs, ii. 524 ; sword and battle-axe, ii. 523 
stool, drum, and violin, ii. 525 
Wanyamwesi comb, ii. 521 ; stirrer, ii. 522 
Wanyoro domestic utensils, iii. 6 ; painted club, iii. 4 
earthenware dish, iii. 7 ; shield, iii. 9 
War-horn of an elephant’s tusk^from West Soudan, iii 

300 

War-trunqjet, Brazilian Indian, ii. 134 
Waseguha, .swords of the, ii. 516 
Water rice (Zizania acjuatica), ii. 6 
Wavamba pipe IjowIs, iii. 86 

Wavira articles, iii. 47 ; womc*', wooden lip disks of 
iii. 82 ; corselet of double buffalo hide, iii. .|8 
Wax figure of buffalo, perhaps amulet of Guinans, i, 

471 

Wayao bell-rattle, used to drive out devils, ii. .^60 
fetish, from Nyassa, ii. 369 ; guitar and w'oodcr 
harrmmica, ii. 459 ; rattle, ii. 455 
Wayo Indian, ii. 140 

Wcajjon used by w'atchmen in java to catch person: 
running anwk, i. 397 . 

Weaijons, Central .African, ii. 347 ; ornamental, fnuu 
Southern Congo territory, i. 139 ; from the 
Admiralty I.slands, i. 230 ; set with sharks’ teeth 
from Gillxtrt l.slands, i. 84 ; from the East Hima- 
laya, iii. 435 ; from Liberia, iii. 105 ; of South 
American Indians, ii. 57 
Weaver in Ishogo, ii. 392 
Weaving frame from the Niger, iii. iii 
Whip (slave), of hippopotamus hide, ii. 348 
Wickerwork (basket, pouches, and fly -whisk) from 
Tongatabu, i. 244 

W'ick<T fans, probably from Samoa, i. 247 
Wigs of human hair worn in battle from Vanna Levu, 
i. 224 

William Laney, the last Tasmanian, i. 381 

Wives of Gaika king, Sandili, ii. 342 

Woman ’.s apron of emu feathers, i. 350 

Women’s sandals from Kano, iii. 272 

IVommeras or throwing-sticks of the Australians, i. 

352 

Wooden implements and weapons: baler, New Zealand, 
i. 164, 165 ; dancing stilts from th& Marquesas, i. 
193 ; fillet wbr the head, Society Islands, i. 214 ; 
swords from Pclew, i. 21 1 ; belt, said to be Aus- 
tralian, but perhaps from New Heb^des, i. 3.^1 ; 
tureen and spoon from Luzon, i. 431 ; si>ears 
mostly from North Australia, i. 353; IjowI for 
food from the Admiralty Islands, i. 248 ; dish# 
from Hawaii, i. 236 ; shield from Trobriand, i. 
236 ; battle shield from Astrolabe Bay, i. 23^^; 
shield, bound with plaited rattan, with black and 
white pattern, from Friedrich Wilhelm’s vhf^jbour, 
i. 236 ; mask, painted, from Dahomey, ii. 364 
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Wood-caring, ancient Peruvian rcstimbling Polynesian, 
ii. t68 ^ 

Woven mat representing human face, MtKjui, ii. 40 ; 
woven piiuch from Madagascar, i. 462 

• 

Yao, a, Jhcob Wainwright by Livingstone’s coffin, ii. 
456 

Yakout woman from the Uchur, ii. 210 ; implements, 
ii. ?2a 

Yap, in the Carolines, ni-an of, i. 187 

Yinmano wooden*shield, ii. 68 

Yu-i "^or staff of red lacquer, representing the lotus 
flower, iii. 526 


Zandeh, a, iii. 46 

Zanz<a, a musical instrument used over a great part of 
Central and South Africa, i; 85 
Zanzil>ar, late Sultan of, Seyyd Barghash, ii. 530 
Zulu family, a, i. ti6 ; chief in full war dress, i. 130; 
warriors, ii. 320 ; lads fencing, ii. 422 ; boy after 
circumcision, with assegais, ii. 368 ; witch doctor, 
ii. 365 ; arm-bands of grass, ii. 426 ; head-stools 
and head - cushions, ii. 431; .spoons, ii. 414; 
snuff-box of buffiilo horn, ii. 437 ; stone tobacco- 
pipes, ii. 438 ; wooden vessel in lorni of tortoise, 
ii- 433 

Zunis, earthenware from, ii. 39 


THE END 


Print&dhyVi. & R. Clark. I-imitkd. F.dwhurgh. 












